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PREFACE. 


The circumstances which luive led to the publica¬ 
tion of this volume, will appear from the “ Plea for 
Sunday Trains” which holds in it the most conspi¬ 
cuous place, but which serves chiefly to introduce a 
series of dissertations upon subjects of far wider and 
more pennanent interest than its own. 

The leading topic here discussed is the Sabbath 
c|[uestion ; but around it, and for its elucidation, many 
kindred themes of much interest and importance have 
gathered. What I have aimed at producing, is a 
treatise in which the lights of modem science and 
modern biblical learning shoiild be brought to bear 
upon the matters in dispute. If by means of those 
lights it is possible to expose and counteract the un¬ 
obtrusive errors of some, the disingenuous misrepre¬ 
sentations of others, and the well-meaning sophistry, 
ignorance, and presumption of a third class of zealous 
Sabbatarians, the cause of truth may be a gainer by 
the disciLSsioii. 

I have endeavoured, moreover, to recal the atten¬ 
tion of divines and serious laymen to the much ne¬ 
glected but increasingly fruitful field of Natural Reli¬ 
gion. Prom its diligent culture there is reason to hope 
for a rich harvest of good to mankind. In particular, 
we may le|ira in it more and more how to spend bene¬ 
ficially the leisure of the Sabbath. ,4,5 

Lastly,—and above all,—I have embraced so fit an 
opportunity to enforce those lauded, but imperfectly 



practised principle iil^l^igious liberty, which are in¬ 
volved in this aiidLsov5^^f>ther questions of the day. 
In executing this part of the design, I have laid largely 
under contribution the writings of those great men by 
whom, in former times, the foundations of our freedom 
weiKJ consolidated ; and it is hoped that the sound 
sense, noble sentiments, and vigorous diction, which 
the selected passages display, will tend to foster the 
reviving interest in so solid and admirable a depart¬ 
ment of English literature. 

In the Plea for Sunday Trains, I have forborne, as 
carefully as when it was originally spoken, to intro¬ 
duce any inquiry into the theological basis of the Sab¬ 
bath. The sole ground on which my stand continues 
to be taken there, is the civil right of the public to 
the use of the Railway on Siniday—a ground thought 
sufficient, independently of theological questions, to 
support lirmly the conclusion that is built upon it. 
In the subsequent portions of the volume, however, 
the Sabbatarians are encountered on their chosen held 
of Scripture; and I humbly suggest that should the 
agitation be resumed in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway' Company, it may conduce alike to the ad¬ 
vancement of religious truth, and to the saving of 
much valuable time to men of business, if the theolo¬ 
gical part of the controversy be henceforth conducted 
exclusively through the medium of the pulpit, the 
platform, and, best of all, the press. For what good 
purpose can bo served by reiterating, to intelligent 
men, assertions and arguments which to many of them 
arc superfluous, and to others arc merely what they 
have long since considered and rejected ? « 

Of the few theological discussions which occur in 
Note C, some may at first sight appear to be altoge¬ 
ther out of place in a treatise on the Sabbath. But if 
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a chief purpose of our weekly holiday be the refresh¬ 
ment and enjoyment of man—as that of the Jewish 
Sabbatli assuredly was—it cannot be impertinent to 
inquire into the tendency of any doctrine that is fre- 
(jiiently delivered from our pulpits, to promote or to 
liinder so impoHant an end. And this I witli the less 
hesitation maintain, because we are constantly told 
bv teachers of the views criticised, that it is a Chris- 
tian duty to attend regularly the cl lurches wliere they 
are the instructors, instead of following our own 
judgment (if at variance with theirs) as to the most 
beneficial way of spending the day of rest. Nay, 
the present clerical crusade against the opening of 
tlie Crystal Palace on Sundaj^, and the sailing of a 
steamboat ou the (hyde for the recreation of citizens 
of Glasgow upon that their only day of leisure, is an in¬ 
vitation to every man capable of thinking, to discuss, 
in connection witli what is more strictly “ the Sabbath 
question,” the (piality of the spiritual food administered 
by the agitators. Tlic opinion is now rapidly spread¬ 
ing amongst us, that, much of what is delivered as 
religious truth in Calvinistic churches not only has no 
1 itlc to the character it assumes, but counteracts the 
beneficial influence of the Sabbath ; and holding that 
opinion myself, I cannot but consider it a duty to op¬ 
pose (as I have done with the help of theologians whose 
talents, erudition, and piety, well entitle them to be 
licard) certain views of the character and government 
of the Deity, which, if at variance, as I believe them 
to be, with natural religion and the doctrine of Jesus, 
ought to lie freely and openly examined. Another ob¬ 
ject which has occasionally been in view, is to lead some 
to consider whether it is worth while to occupy so 
much time, and to q^vcite so much bitter feeling, as \vc 
do, iii discussing absl ruse points of scholastic divinity 



about which the best and wiscbt men liiivo come, ami 
apparently will always come, to discordant conclusions. 
Surely it is high time tliat Cliristians should cease to 
torment themselves with the notion tliat a right deci¬ 
sion upon such questions is of vil al importance to thoir 
welfare ; and that the clergy, instead of wasting their 
strength in fruitless logoma<*hy, should labour more 
exclusively and eanic^tly in that department of dutj’^ 
which Bishop Butler lajs out for them in a sermon 
elsewhere quoted “ Our province,’' saj s he, “is virtue 
and religion, life and manncis ; the science of improi- 
ing the temper, and making the heart better. This 
is the field assigned us to cultivate , how mueli it has 
lain neglected is indeed astonishing.” 


KDlNBDUtH, llJ/t 'iiptembtr 1853 
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A PLEA FOR SUNDAY TRAINS. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGOW RAILWAY. 


Gentlemen,— At our half-yearly meetings held on 12th 
March and 27th August 1850,1 moved, “ That a morning and 
evening train be run on Sundays from each terminus of this 
railway to the various stations along the line, for the accom¬ 
modation of such portion of the community as may find it 
necessary to use these trams; and that the accommodation be 
'^effected by attaching first, second, and third class passenger 
carriages to the Sunday trains now employed in the carriage 
of letters, parcels, and newspapers for the Post-ofBce; or that 
it may be otherwise effected, as the directors may deem ex¬ 
pedient.” That this motion should be rejected on both occa¬ 
sions was a matter of course ; for, whdfe not a single proxy was 
issued by the party with which I feted, expensive and suc¬ 
cessful efforts to collect proxies wei^e made by our opponents.* 
But in spite of defeat, I am more ahd more convinced that the 
motion had reason and justice on its side, and that by reiter¬ 
ating, in the language of reason, appeals to your “ discretion 
and common sense,” the re-establishment of carriages for pas¬ 
sengers on Sundays'will at length be effected. In this belief, I 
again respectfully urge upon your notice the arguments which 
some of you have already listened to with more or less atten¬ 
tion, in circumstances not very favourable to deliberate and 
candid judgment. Another inducement to address you in this 
more suitable form through the press is, that I shall have an. 


* See Appendix, note A. 
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opportunity of making such additions, and appending such 
illustrations of the subject and its collateral bearings, as it 
may seem desirable to introduce. In the following pages 1 
shall of course speak merely as the expounder of my indi¬ 
vidual opinions, and not as the representative of any part^, 
though I am aware there are many who fully concur with me. 

The argument which I employed on the occasions referred 
to was, that the public are entitled to demand and receive from 
us the amount of accommodation which the motion specified ; 
and I confined myself to this point exclusively, because, if the 
argument can be successfully maintained (as I think it can), 
all further discussion of the question upon other grounds is 
plainly unnecessary. On the present occasion I do not mean 
to depart from my former course. 

The question as to Sunday trains has usually been argued, 
at our meetings, as if it might or ought to be decided on theo¬ 
logical grounds. Clergymen and laymen have alike exerted 
themselves to shew what is the will of God in regard to these 
trains, and, having concluded to their own satisfaction that 
the systematic running "of them is at variance with the divine 
will, have maintained that therefore the demands of other 
people who have come to a different conclusion should not be 
Complied with. Now it is quite true that, as individual men, 
each of us is called upon and entitled to decide, for the regula¬ 
tion of his own conduct, what is the will of God in this as in 
other religious matters, and, having done so, to act in accord¬ 
ance with his notions of duty. But it is equally true that 
this liberty of action is restricted by the paramount obligation, 
which all lie upder, to respect the rights, both natural and 
express, of every other man. Whether, in the circumstances of 
the case, the public has a natural right to the use of Sunday 
trains on our line, it is unnecessary here to inquire; seeing 
that, as I shall endeavour to shew, there is an ecepress agree¬ 
ment binding us to give the accommodation demanded—^which 
agreement, every just man will admit, must overrule any no¬ 
tions o^religious duty which we may happen to entertain. What 
I beg you to consider at present is a civil rights and nothing 
but a civil right—^a right which stands on precisely the same 
foundation, whether the truth lie in one man’s religious views 
or in another's. All men have equally free access with our- 
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selves to the sources of J|j:uowledge of the divine will; and it is 
not only the right but a recognised duty of every intelligent 
human being, to avail himself of those means of religious 
knowledge which are common to all, and to draw his own con¬ 
clusions from what he discovers. And not only so; but, when 
he has drawn his conclusions, he is as clearly and undeniably 
entitled as we are to shape his practice in conformity with them 
—^under this sole restriction always, that he shall abstain from 
violating by his conduct the rights of his fellow-men.* 

In a Protestant country like this, it may seem unnecessary 
to utter a single word in defence of the right of private judg¬ 
ment in religious matters; but I must be allowed to say, that 
so long as this grand right, though freely acknowledged in 
words, shall continue to be so generally denied as it is, in 
practice, to all who differ in opinion from ourselves, t it will 
be the duty of the friends of liberty to demand on every fit 
occasion a real and practical recognition of the principle, 
that for our religious opinions and practice, while they violate 
no man’s rights, we are responsible to God alone. It is the 
palpable and highest interest of every human being to gain 
correct knowledge of religious truth; and when.a man has 
done his best to acquire suoh knowledge, the opinions he adopts 
are the truth to him, and must, nay, ought to be the guiding 
principles of his conduct. To whatever extent this truth of 
his may chance to coincide with that absolute and eternal 
truth which can be authoritatively pronounced to be such 
by one Supreme Tribunal alone—a species of truth which 
men have ever been prone to confound with the opinions 
apprehended by them to coincide with it—I say, however 
much or little of absolute truth may be in a man’s religious 
views, the sincere holder of them is entitled to reduce them 
to practice whenever and wherever he pleases; nor, so long 
as the rights of society are uninvaded, has any one a right to 
say to him, “ What doest thou 
But let us see what kind of practical recognition this right 
of private judgment obtains from the party who object to the 
running of the Sunday trains. “ This Company,” say they, 
“is bound by a Divine Commandment delivered to the Jews 
at Mount Sinai, to abstain from carrying passengers systemati- 

* Note B. t Note C. | Note D. 
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cally on Sundays; therefore it would be sinful to re-establish 
the trains which in more sinful times used to carry them ; and 
therefore we will not re-establish those trains.” This, I think, 
is the substance of all the arguments employed on that side of 
the question. But what say the opposite party to this ? They 
tell us that, without in the least calling in question the right 
of those who hold this opinion to believe as they do, and to act 
in their own private affairs according to their belief, they, on 
their side, after carefully studying the Fourth Commandment 
and the other patent sources of knowledge of the divine will, 
are convinced that the running of the proposed trains on 
Sunday, for the conveyance of all who judge that they have 
good reason to travel, is not at variance with the law of God. 
We all agree that although the Fourth Commandment ex¬ 
pressly forbids those whn are bound by it, to do any work 
whatsoever on the Sabbath-day, a strict and literal interpreta¬ 
tion of it would be unreasonable, inasmuch as total abstinence 
from labour is not only inexpedient but beyond our power. We 
all perform, or countenance others in performing, many kinds 
of labour on every Sunday in the year. It is rare to meet 
with any one Avho objects to the doing of certain kinds of work 
on Sunday by sailors, ferrymen, physicians, surgeons, domestic 
servants, coachmen, ostlers, dairymaids, scavengers, policemen, 
lamplighters, and persons in attendance at gas works, chemi¬ 
cal works, smelting furnaces, and I might add malting houses, 
were it not that the large and respectable sect of “ total 
abstainers” see no need for making malt either on Sunday 
or Saturday. In short, it is admitted that works of necessity 
and mercy may and ought to be performed on Sunday; and 
it may safely be affirmed farther, that a hearty desire is pre¬ 
valent among all parties that labour of this kind should be 
restricted within the narrowest limits that circumstances will 
allow, and that, by suitable arrangements (like those formerly 
adopted upon our railway when the passenger trains were run, 
and still, I believer, in use with respect to the trains which 
carry the Sunday mails), it should be made to fall as lightly 
and as seldom as possible upon individuals. But here we reach 
the critical point where disagreement begins ;—we come to 
the question, What is the meaning of that well-worn phrase, 
" works of necessity and mercy ?” What works or classes of 
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works does it include and sanction ? Who is to determine 
whether a certain act, which somebody in certain circum¬ 
stances proposes to do, but which another man tells him he 
ought not to do, does or does not in reality fall within the 
limits of these privileged classes of works ?—As the discussion 
proceeds, it soon appears that there are hundreds of acts con¬ 
cerning which extremely different opinions are entertained 
by different people in regard to their necessary or beneficial 
character. In the case under consideration, one party affirms 
that neither the systematic running of Sunday trains, nor the 
using of them when they ply, is a work of necessity or mercy ; 
while another proclaims its belief that precisely the reverse of 
this is the truth. Who, then, is to sit in judgment? For my 
part, I know not any authority on earth that can be compe¬ 
tently appealed to; and if none there be, the only practicable 
solution of the difficulty is to allow each party to decide for 
itself—to recognise the principle thatneither has the shadow 
of a right to interfere with the decision of the other, or with 
the conduct regulated by that decision. I assert the right of 
every man to determine freely for himself what (within the 
limits already pointed out) he may do upon Sunday, con¬ 
sistently with his religious duty : if he err in his decision, he 
is responsible to God alone.* Now, it is perfectly well known 
that numerous cases occur in which people judge it right and 
proper to travel on Sunday. No statistics are necessary to 
prove that; for when our Sunday passenger-trains were run, 
they were actually used to a moderate extent by the public, 
and at this day the public avail themselves, to a similar extent. 


* The only approach, that I can think of, to a correct definition of “ works of 
pecessity and mercy” is— works whose performance is calculated to save the com¬ 
munity from greater evils than those attending a moderate and exceptional amount 
of labour on Sundays ,* in other words, works which the exigencies of human 
nature and human society demand the performance of. Most people agree 
that such works are not only lawful, but positively incumbent, on Sundays; hut 
when they come to apply the definition to individual cases, the greatest possible 
disagreement is found to exist. The evils which A thinks greater than those of 
a particular kind of Sunday work, B thinks no evils at all, but evident ad> 
vantages'; while what seem disadvantages to B, are looked upon as advantages 
by A. Such diffei'enccs of opiipon will exist as long as men differ in the extent 
of their knowledge of human nature, and in their ability to see beyond the 
obvious and immediate effects of a principle or custom, to the more remote and 
indirect consequences which flow from it. 
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of the Sunday trains on every Scotch railway which affords 
the accommodation. In a populous district like ours there 
cannot fail to occur, so frequently that non-occurTence is the 
exception and not the rule, cases where travelling is required 
for the performance of the duties of benevolence, relationship, 
and friendship, the duty of preserving health and strength of 
body and mind,* nay, even the duty of attending the ordinances 
of divine worship—for the last of these was the motive which 
induced many persons resident near the railway, and who 
either were not within reach of a church, or had not one of 
their own denomination in their district, to travel regularly to 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Falkirk, and other places, in the Sunday 
trains formerly run upon our line. And who will deny that 
every one of these individuals was entitled to decide for him¬ 
self whether it was consistent with his duty so to travel ? Just 
consider for a moment the endlessness- of the controversies as 
to the extent to which the Fourth Commandment delivered to 
the Jews is binding on Christians,—how such controversies 
have abounded from the days of the Apostles down to our own 
times, and have elicited the expression of the most diverse 
opinions from men all excellently qualified by learning, ability, 
and integrity, to judge in the matter.t In the face of such 
facts as these, is it not astonishing that in this so-called en¬ 
lightened age and Protestant country, any party of reli¬ 
gionists should assume the position of infallible interpreters 
of the divine law, whose dicta must regulate not merely their 
own conduct (as it ought to do), but also the conduct of their 
fellow-mortals who cannot see with their eyes, or discover the 
right of any man among them to sit in Moses’ seat Con¬ 
trast the effects of our present railway-arrangements with the 
working of those which existed under the former regime. 
Then, every man was free to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience; if he thought he had a, good reason for travelling 
on Sunday, he travelled; if not, he staid at home. But in 
these later times no such oven-b,anded justice is dealt out to 
the community; for although he who objects to Sunday travel¬ 
ling is still as completely at liberty as ever to remain at home, 
he who wishes to travel must hire a special conveyance at an 
expense which it is ten to one he cannot afford, or stay at home 
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against his will. It is in tho hope of persuading you to aban¬ 
don this partial dealing, so discreditable to the Company and 
injurious to the public, that I now once more ,take the liberty 
of addressing you. 

My proposition is, that the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail¬ 
way Company lies under a civil obligation to the public (and, 
of course, to every individual member of the public) to afford 
them accommodation for travelling on Sundays, to the extent 
proposed by the motion which has been rejected. Thtf ques¬ 
tion, Does such an obligation exist \ is, I submit, the one which 
ought all along to have stood foremost in our deliberations 
about Sunday trains, instead of being, as has somehow hap¬ 
pened, almost entirely lost sight of and forgotten. If it ought 
to be decided in the affirmative, there is plainly no means, 
short of re-establishing the Sunday trains, of escaping from 
the reproach of injustice and tyrannical abuse of power; and 
even if it could be fairly decided in the negative, which I hope 
to shew it cannot be, we should still have to consider whether 
it would not be right, and reasonable, and expedient, to bestow 
freely what tho public could not demand as their due. 

I admit that if we were an ordinary carrying company like 
the proprietors of stage-coaches, no man would be entitled to 
demand that we should establish conveyances on Sunday for 
his accommodation. But a little consideration will shew that 
our Company stands in a very different position from Such in¬ 
dividuals and associations as these. It has been incorporated 
by an Act of Parliament for the express purpose, among 
others, of giving the public “ additional means of communica¬ 
tion between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and adjacent places.” 
These are the very words of our Act of Incorporation; and it 
was in consideration of our engaging to fulfil this and other 
purposes that we were invested with extensive powers and pri¬ 
vileges, which we have abundantly exercised in compelling 
individuals to sell us their property, in destroying their 
pleasure-grounds, and in many other ways which it is needless 
to specify here. On six days of the week we have all along 
satisfactorily and -creditably fulfilled our engagement to Par¬ 
liament and the public; and—to the honour of the original 
Board of Directors be it said—for several years our pledge 
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was redeemed upon the seventh day also, in a manner which 
there is every reason to believe was satisfactory to those 
members of the public who had occasion and were inclined to 
avail themselves of their right to use the trains. But ulti¬ 
mately, by means of a certain remarkable coalition of parties, 
a decree was issued that the conveyance of passengers, even 
by the Sunday trains which were still to carry the mails, and 
which to this day have continued to carry them, should forth¬ 
with ^nd imperatively cease.* In this proceeding the right 
of the public seems to have been altogether forgotten; for 
among those by whose aid the decree was issued, were gentle¬ 
men of known honour and respectability, who cannot be sup¬ 
posed capable of wittingly and wilfully committing a breach 
of faith, or lending their sanction to a seen act of injustice. 
Surely it will not be argued, that because the “ means of com¬ 
munication” which we afford during six days of the week, are 
in the aggregate greater than those which, before the railway 
was opened, the public enjoyed during the whole seven days, 
therefore our engagement to give “ additional means of com¬ 
munication” has been fairly and adequately fulfilled. To such 
an argument as this there would be the obvious and conclusive 
reply, that we are no more entitled to make an exception of 
Sunday than to suspend the running of trains on Monday or 
Tuesday likewise, on the plea that the aggregate accommoda¬ 
tion given to the public during the remaining five days is 
greater than it used to be on the neighbouring roads during 
the entire week. I beg you to consider what sort of reception 
Parliament would have given to our bill if its preamble had set 
forth, not simply, as it did, that we were to furnish “ addi¬ 
tional means of communication,*’ but that we were to give 
additional means of communication upon six days of the week, 
while on Sundays it would be our religious duty to withhold 
even such limited means of communication as the public were 
at that time actually'enjoying in the form of two mail-coaches, 
which the opening of the railway would of course entirely put 
a stop to. Will any man of business deliberately assert, in 
his character of a man of business, that the Legislature would 
ever have sanctioned such a proposal as that 1 And if not, 
how can we escape the conclusion, that for several years we 
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have been abusing our powers by doing what the Legislature 
never intended or expected us to do—^what the promoters of 
the bill never contemplated we should do—what a large body 
of the public would have successfully opposed our being em¬ 
powered to do—and what we have therefore just as little legal 
right as we have reason and justice to support us in doing 1* 
The plain truth is, that we are breaking faith in a manner 
which I for one, as a shareholder and a Scotchman, am ashamed 
of, and of which, as a member of the public, I shall not cease to 
complain; and the sooner we wipe away this reproach, by re¬ 
storing to the community the use of those Sunday trains which 
we have so long persisted in “ sending empty away,” the better 
for our character in the eyes of every intelligent admirer of 
fair and honest dealing. Nor will our reputation for consist¬ 
ency at all suffer on the occasion; for it is not without cause 
that a sneer usually accompanies the question, whether our 
desecration of the Sabbath would be materially greater if 
our engines drew four or five carriages after them, instead 
of the solitary one which from week to week they actually 
draw. . . 

I repeat that, to all appearance, the public were satisfied 
with the amount of Sunday accommodation which they for¬ 
merly received from us. It is likely that they will be equally 
content if the same amount be restored to them, and that 
Such opportunities as we may again give them of travelling 
on Sundays will not in future, any more than formerly, be 
abused. There is no rashness in saying, that any man who 
should travel by the trains on Sunday, while believing that he 
sinned in doing so, would in all probability be at least as 
sinfully occupied at home if compelled to remain there. But, 
sinning or not sinning, he alone is accountable for his con¬ 
duct ; and neither we nor our directors, nor any tyrannical 
“ standing committee for Scotland,’’t have the smallest right 
to prevent him from acting as he does, however much we may 
be entitled to express our disapprobation of his behaviour, 
and to endeavour by reasoning and expostulation to lead him 
into a better path. Great exaggeration has been indulged 
in as to the misconduct of persons travelling by Sunday 
trains. If some few cases have occurred of individuals who 
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were found drinking to excess after such travelling, surely 
it does not follow that the Sunday trains were the cause of 
the drunkenness ! Post Aoe, ergo propter hoc, is the lamest 
of all arguments. What reason is there to think that the 
drunkards would have led a sober life if cooped up in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh—nay, that they would not rather have been still 
more drunken, for want of the amusement of travelling, and by 
means of that additional quantity of spirits which the saving 
of the railway fares would have enabled them to purchase \* 
The truth, 1 fear, is, that if the means of healthful and in- 
nocent recreation be withheld from the people, they will 
ever be prone to betake themselves to vicious indulgences— 
to practices which do not the less exist because they are less 
within the observation of the virtuous portion of the commu¬ 
nity than Sunday travelling. And it is a question which 
might be advantageously discussed, how much of the drunken¬ 
ness and profligacy which notoriously prevail to so lamentable 
an extent in Glasgow and Edinburgh on Sundays, is in truth 
the effect of that peculiar tendency which the people of Scot¬ 
land have to surround their religious observances with re¬ 
pulsive gloom, instead of performing them in that cheerful 
and thankful spirit which, in other parts of Christendom, is 
thought to be more Accordant with the precepts and example 
of our Lord. Perhaps a few prize-essays on this neglected 
branch of the subject of Sabbath-observance might supply us 
with useful information and valuable materials of thought.t 
Let me here put a case, which may serve to illustrate the 
principles above maintained, and perhaps be more effectual 
than any extent of mere argument in giving them weight 
with some who are disposed to reject them. Tt is prover¬ 
bially the best way of obtaining a clear view of the rights of 
our neighbours, to imagine an exchange of places with them, 
and to ask ourselves with what degree of satisfaction we should 
then accept from them the treatment they are receiving from 
us. This, I say, is the best way of bringing ourselves to the 
practising (in addition to the preaching) of the commandmaut, 
that we should do to others as we would that they should do 
to us. Suppose, then, that the stock of this Company h9>8 
been purchased to such an extent by Jewish capitalists, that 
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they have been able fco establish a Jewish majority of directors 
at the Board; which majority, we shall suppose, are not less 
sincerely attached to their religion, and not less zealous for 
the honour and glory of God, than the Board to whose hands 
the reins Of power are at present confided. And, to complete 
the picture, let these Jewish directors be farther supposed to 
entertain a confident belief that they possess so certain a know* 
ledge of God’s will, that other men’s opinions concerning it 
must of necessity be erroneous if different from their own. 
This, to be sure, is a supposition not very complimentary to 
the Jews ; but, as it is a mere assumption for the sake of ar¬ 
gument, I hope that if there be any of the Hebrew faith 
among the readers of these pages, they will be good enough 
to pardon the liberty that is taken. Well, then, what do our 
Jewish directors proceed to do ? Why, the very day of their 
instalment in oflSce, they issue a peremptory order that no trains 
shall be run upon the seventh day of the week—this being, as 
they announce, the day appointed by the divine law to be kept 
holy by resting from every kind of labour. The new regula¬ 
tion, of course, excites a universal outcry among the Christian 
members of the community ; they are up in arms against so 
flagrant a violation of their rights ; and, at the next meeting 
of the shareholders, one of them moves that the Saturday 
trains be resumed, in order that the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the intermediate districts, and her Majesty’s 
subjects in general, who are all alike interested in the matter, 
may go about their lawful business as usual. But the con¬ 
scientious directors are inexorable: they have the efficient 
support of a large muster of Hebrew shareholders and proxies ; 
and the scruples of every waverer among them are dis¬ 
pelled by the presence of sundry eminent rabbins, who have 
bought shares of the Company’s stock with the declared and 
sole intention of promoting the honour and glory of God. 
This compact phalanx is numerically irresistible; but argu¬ 
ment, as well as Bie strength of numbers, is relied on for 
victory. A learned rabbin proceeds to expound to the meet¬ 
ing what they ought to believe. “ Here,” says he, “ I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Fourth Commandment, which you 
yourselyfes acknowledge to be divine. What aJb the words of 
this Commandment ? ‘ The seventh day is the Sabbath of tho> 
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Lord tliy God ; in it thou ehalt not do any ’work.’ Now, 
what can be plainer than this—‘ The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God’ ? And is not Saturday the 
seventh day 1 and are we not, therefore, bound by the Com¬ 
mandment to rest from all labour on Saturday % No doubt, 
you tell us that the original Sabbath-day has been abolished, 
and a new one put in its place. But, really, you must pardon 
us for adhering to our own deliberate and confident belief, 
that not one tittle of the Mosaic law has been repealed or 
modified ; and we must plainly tell you, moreover, that even 
supposing the books of the New Testament to be an authentic 
history of alterations of the Mosaic law, we cannot see how 
this admission would at all strengthen your case. For we 
have been told by many among yourselves, and have read in 
the writings of some of your most learned men, that the 
Christian Scriptures contain no record whatever of the ap¬ 
pointment, express or implied, of a new Sabbath-day;—and 
upon looking closely into the matter for our own satisfaction, 
we have found, with surprise, that such is actually the case. 
Now, if you really do admit the Fourth Commandment to be 
divine and of universal application, and if you cannot shew 
that it has been altered by the supreme authority which en¬ 
acted it, you are clearly bound to observe it to the letter; 
the reason annexed to the Commandment obliges you, equally 
with us, to keep the seventh dindi not the first day of the week 
holy ; and any Sabbath, except the one observed on the seventh 
day, must have quite another foundation than the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment. Your demand is most unreasonable, that we should 
substitute a festival of human appointment for one which is 
confessedly divine. It is the Sabbath which we observe, and 
not the new Sabbath observed by you, that is spoken of by our 
inspired prophets where they threaten its profaners with the 
divine wrath; and as good citizens, desirous to avert that wrath 
from the British people, we esteem it our duty to prevent , the 
desecration of the true Sabbath by our countrymen.”^ Such, 
we may fairly suppose, would be the reasoning of a Jew, hold'^ 
ing principles similar to those of the late Sir Andrew Agnew. 
Of the soundness or unsoundness of such reasoning, it is unne¬ 
cessary to s^k—that is a point with which we have hero 
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nothing to do : I am willing to assume either that the Jews, 
or the followers of Sir Andrew Agnew, or the advocates of 
Sunday trains, have the good fortune to hold opinions that 
coincide with absolute and eternal truth ; and I am equally 
willing to assume that any or all of them are so unfortunate 
as to mistake error for truth. Granting that Sir Andrew 
Agnew was the favoured possessor of sound theological views, 
and that everybody who rejects his doctrine is in error,—still 
I ask. What effective answer could any disciple of his make 
to the supposed Jewish argument?—what effective answer 
can be made to it by any man who repudiates the principle 
that all are entitled to judge for themselves what day is the 
Sabbath, and what they may without impiety do upon tha 
day ? Not a shred of argument could such a man employ with 
the slightest prospect of success. He has thrown away the 
only weapon with which it was possible to assail the enemy 
and if he has any regard for consistency his plain and only 
course is quietly to retire from the field. But unless I widely 
mistake the character of certain of my opponents, no in¬ 
truding thought about consistency would for a moment im¬ 
pede the outpouring of their indignation. Even if there were 
a synagogue in every paribh, and if every synagogue (at the 
urgent instigation of its rabbin—himself still more urgently 
roused by a circular from the head-quarters of the Jewish Sab¬ 
bath Alliance), had sent up a memorial exhorting the Direc¬ 
tors, with ready-made eloquence, to be firm in obeying God 
rather than man—if the strongest expressions of “ grief and in¬ 
dignation” had come from the synagogues of Stornoway, and 
Knock, and Lochcarron, and Oban, and Trumisgarry, and 
scores or hundreds of other enlightened places*-^would 
our clerical copartners have looked upon these respectable 
documents as of the slightest avail in settling the controversy 1 
It is pleasant to imagine the scornful glance which they would 
throw upon the ponderous pile of proofs of public opinion be¬ 
fore them, and the eagerness with which they would turn their 
backs upon their former selves, and i^sort to those very weapons 
which heretofore they had treated with disdain! Most refresh¬ 
ing would it be to witness the energy with which they would 
inculcate upon their Jewish adversaries, that it is the privilege 
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of every man to decide for himself whether or not the Fourth 
Commandment ought to he observed on Saturday—that 
although the trains should be run on that day, no Jew would 
be compelled to travel by them, or to assist in working them 
—that the Company had asked and received its powers from 
Parliament on the express condition that certain services, in¬ 
cluding the conveyance of passengers on Saturdays, should 
be performed to the public—that the Directors had therefore 
no right to close the railway on Saturdays—^that to refuse ful¬ 
filment of a bargain on the ground of religious duty would be 
preposterous in almost any circumstances, and was supremely 
so where the pious individuals had deliberately become mem¬ 
bers of a company by whose previous engagements they knew 
they would be bound, but whose stock they had nevertheless 
bought for the express purpose of stopping the performance of 
those engagements—^that if any Jewish shareholder could not 
conscientiously sanction, or refrain from actively opposing, 
the traffic on the seventh day, it was the easiest thing in the 
world for him, by selling his stock, to rid himself of all re¬ 
sponsibility and self-reproach for the acts which might be done 
by the Company in the honest fulfilment of its obligation—and 
that, in like manner, if any Jewish guard or engine-driver 
should think it unlawful to perform the work which his em¬ 
ployers desired to be done, he might leave freely the service 
which he had freely entered, and undertake some other em¬ 
ployment in which no Saturday labour would be included: 
These appeals would be found unanswerable even by the most 
ingenious adherer to the Mosaic law. But if the speaker 
proceeded to urge upon the Directors, as a reason why the 
Saturday trains should be restored, that a great majority of 
the people of this country desire them, and believe them to be 
lawful, he would at once quit his vantage ground, and be met 
with the argumentum ad Jiominem ^—^That eiror, even if held 
by ninety-nine of every hundred persons, is still error notwith¬ 
standing—^that truth is ^uth, although but one man in a 
million should embrace it—and that it was the clear duty^ of 
the Board to obey to the utmost what they knew to be a di¬ 
vine commandment. And it would add but little to Iffie satis¬ 
faction of the rebellious shareholder with such reasons as 
these, that they were very much of a piece with the reasoning 
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which he and his friends had for a series of years pertina¬ 
ciously employed against the Sunday trains. 

Gentlemen-—We read that when the prophet Nathan deliver¬ 
ed a certain instructive parable to King David, the anger 
of that impulsive monarch was kindled against the op¬ 
pressor, and that when the emphatic announcement was made 
to him, “ Thou art the man !” he acknowledged the justice 
of the charge, and fasted, and repented of his sin. Is it 
too much to hope, that the parable which has now in all 
humility been propounded to the opponents of Sunday trains, 
may be in some small measure successful in pQ)ducing a 
similar effect ?—and that the proof of repentance may speedily 
appear among them, in the shape of a real and practical ac¬ 
knowledgment of the rights of their fellow-men,—the right of 
those to travel on Sunday whose conscience allows them to 
travel, and the right of those to stay at home whose con¬ 
science forbids them to travel.* 

Every one of us, I presume, has taken the trouble to 
consider for himself, with greater calmness and deliberation 
than it is easy to enjoy in an excited meeting of partisans, 
whether the running of Sunday trains, and the using of 
them when they actually ply, be consistent with the duty of 
a Christian, as discoverable from the Bible. We all, it is 
likely, think ourselves entitled and able to judge of this 
for ourselves. Each of us believes that, amidst the conflict¬ 
ing diversities of opinion, his own views are the truth. We 
all conform, or at least acknowledge that we ought to con¬ 
form, our individual practice to our individual religious con¬ 
victions ; and we are all alike disposed to resist the pretensions 
of our neighbour, if he tell us that we ought to act according 
to his belief of religious duty, and not in pursuance of our 
own.t In all this we but reduce to practice the fundamental 
and admitted principles of Protestantism ; and what 1 re¬ 
commend is simply this—that each of us should allow his 
neighbours to practise according to these invaluable princi¬ 
ples as freely as he does himself. In the noble and pregnant 
words ^of lx>cke—“ Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty, is the thing we stand in need 
of and it is only by establishing and respecting this 
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genuine liberty, instead of that spurious one-sided liberty which 
is so frequently put in its place, that justice can be done to 
all, or that men of opposite religious opinions will ever be 
brought to regard each other with that charity which is the 
chief of Christian virtues. The question, let me say once 
more, is not, “ Shall the Sabbath be observed in Scotland ?” I 
know of no man who desires the abolition of the weekly day 
of rest—an institution so plainly adapted to the bodily, in¬ 
tellectual, and emotional wants of human nature, that any 
attempt to abolish it among us would be a ridiculous failure, 
even if aided by that round sum of £10,000 which our Sab¬ 
bath Alliance expected to drain from the people, but which so 
strangely refused to flow into its treasury.* What I oppose 
is not the observance of the Sabbath, but that kind of ob¬ 
servance of it which some call its “better” observance, and 
others its “ bitter,” and puritanical, and unchristian ob¬ 
servance—a mode of observance which, in the opinion of 
many earnest friends of religion, is much less calculated to 
promote respect for so admirable an institution, than to ex¬ 
cite a general distaste at religion itself, and to drive multi¬ 
tudes into the unmistakeable Sabbath-desecration of vicious 
indulgence.f I cordially respect the zeal and sincerity of 
every one who demonstrates his sincerity by the accordance 
of his practice and professions. I admit to the fullest extent 
the right of all who differ from the advocates of Sunday 
trains to argue and expostulate with them from the pulpit, the 
platform, and the press. But no amount of respect for zeal 
and sincerity can blind me to the fact that you are trampling 
on their rights, and that the friends of rational liberty ought 
to exert themselves on every fit occasion for the recovery of 
what they have been unjustly deprived of, and for their own 
and their children's security from still more intolerable en- 
croachmentSr 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

ROBERT COX. 
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Note A, page 1. 

The Victories of the Sahhatanuuf,. 

AVhen, in conformity with thu regulations of tlic Edinlnirgh and 
(Glasgow Railway Company, I gave previous notice that the motion 
for Sunday trains would be submitted to the meetings referred to in 
the text, 1 had good reason to believe that arrangements would be 
made by certain inlluential Shareholders who approved of it, for 
procuring an adequate supply of proxies in its favour; but on both 
occasions the intention of those geutlemon to do so Wtas accidentally 
frustrated. TTad tho caso been otherwise, tjio motion would pi’obably 
have been carried; and there is little room for doubt that wero it 
again brought forward with such a backing of proxies as, it is be¬ 
lieved, could easily be mustered if the necessary funds and a little 
personal trouble were applied to this object, the result of tho division 
would be decid('dly in its favour. At the couclusioii of the meeting in 
August 1850, iiaving no positive assiiranvr of this needful support, and 
finding that such of my friends .among the Shareholdex’s as tliero was 
an opportunity of consulting at tho time agreed with me in thinking 
that, in tho circninsiances, it was expedient to comply with a suggestion 
thrown out by the Directors in their Report, “ That whatever should 
be the result of this meeting, no motion should be made, or notice 
given, on the question of Sunday trains, at least i'ora year,” I forbore 
to renew the notice on that occasion, in the hope that ere long tho 
Directors would, of their own accord, adopt tho only effectual means 
of putting an end to an agitation as troublesome to tho Shareholders 
at large, as it is uncongeuial with tho tastes and habits of the writer 
of those pages. This hope, however, seems doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment ; for as yet there is no perceptible symptom of a coming change 
of policy at the Board. 

That tho motion would probably bo carried if the wishes of the 
whole body of Shareholders wero fairly collected and given effect to, 
will appear pretty evident from a retrospect of what took place when 
;!omething like a fair opportunity (for a perfectly fair one it cannot 
be held to have been) was last afforded them of expressing their in¬ 
clinations in the matter. The circumstances were briefly these:— 

On 31st July 1849, tho following requisition, signed by 426 Share¬ 
holders, was presented to the Chairman and Directors of tho Com¬ 
pany :— 

“ OBKTLEMEjir,—Since the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway was 
closed, in November 1846, to'the Public on Sundays, three leading 
Lines, all connected with and running into it, have been opened for 
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Public Traffic, viz.—the Edinburgh and Northern, the Caledonian, 
and the Scottish Central. On these Lines (as well as on the North 
British, previously opened) it has been resolved, by large and re¬ 
peated majorities, to carry Passengers on Sunday. The subject has 
thus acquired a now aspect. On this ground, as well as for other 
important reasons to bo hereafter stated, wo are of opinion that the 
question of affording to the Public the means of communication on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Line, upon that day, should again bo 
brought under the consideration of the Proprietors. 

“ We, the undersigned Shareholders, therefore hereby request you 
to convene, on an early day, a Special General Meeting of the Com¬ 
pany, to reconsider the question of running Sunday Trains; and that, 
prior to such Meeting, for the purpose of ascertaining and giving 
effect to the sentiments of the Proprietary on the subject, you issue a 
blank Proxy to every Shareholder, coupled with distinct instructions 
for tilling up the same. 

“ To j)rovcut misapprehension, wo may take this opportunity to 
state that it is not our wish that Trains should run to the same ex¬ 
tent on Sundays as on other days of the week, but simply that a 
Morning and Evening Train should run as formerly—which practi¬ 
cally would bo merely attaching a few Carriages to the present Mail 
Train.” 

On 2d August there appeared in the newspapers an advei'tisomont 
by the Directors, calling a special general meeting of the Proprietors, 
“ to reconsider the question of running Sunday Trains, and to come 
to such resolution thereon as the Meeting may determine. Blank 
Proxies,” it was added, “ will be forwarded to all the Proprietors who 
are registered in the Books of the Company on the 10th instant, and, 
in order to be available, they must be filled up and returned to tho 
Secretary, at least two days previous to tho day of tho Meeting.” 

On 3d August, I, as honorary Secretary of certain Scotch and 
English Shareholders who had formed themselves into a Committee 
for the purpose of trying to get the Sunday trains re-established, and 
by whom the requisition had been prepared and circulated, wrote to Mr 
Latham, the Secretary of the Company, expressing tho Committee’s 
thanks to the Directors for tho prompt manner in which tho requisi¬ 
tion had been complied with, and for the resolution to issue a blank 
proxy to each Proprietor, so tliat the general wish might bo fairly and 
satisfactorily made known. I farther said:—“ The Committee infer 
that the Directors will not use their influence on either side with the 
Proprietors; so that, whatever the result of the meeting may bo, there 
may be nq doubt in any quarter that the opinions of all have been 
freely and independently expressed.” It was of course expected that 
the option of voting for either of two motions only,—/or or against 
the trains,—^would bo given, this being the only way of ascertaining 
unequivocally the opinions of the Shareholders. 

On lOtli August, however, the Directors, to the surprise of the Com¬ 
mittee, forwarded to each Proprietor, along with the advertisement 
calling the meeting, a blank proxy which might be filled up in favour 
of any one of three votes, viz.:—1, /ortho trains; 2, against tho trains; 
and, 3, “ for leaving this matter in the hands of the Directors.” Con¬ 
trary also to the expectation of the Committee, the Directors issued 
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with the proxies the following circular, iti which, instead of leaving, 
as they ought to have done, the proprietors to form an imhiassecl 
judgment as to what was right and expedient, they employed their 
influence to procure votes against the trains. 

“Company's Officks, Quken Street, 
Glasgow, 10th Auyitst 1849. 

“ Tn forwarding the proxy for the Special Meeting of the 21st inst., the 
Directors hog to explain that they have callort it in compliance with a requisi¬ 
tion to reconsider the question of running Sunday trains. 

“ They regret the agitation of this topic, their opinion ns a Board remaining 
unchanged j and they have not found that any practical inconvenience has 
arisen during the period for which the traffic has been discontinued. With 
this expression of their feelings, they now leave the matter in the hands of the 
Shareholders. 

“ By Order of the Board, 

(Signed) “ Peter Blackburn, C / iairmnn .'’ 

The statement here made, that the Directors “ had not found that 
any practical inconvonionco had arisen during the period for whicli 
the tralflc had been discontinued,” was calculated (1 will not say 
intended) to make the distant Shareholders suppose that the “ practical 
inconvenience” which the Directors had failed to find, had been found 
by nobody else—a supposition greatly at variance with the fact. 

The issuing of this circular by the Directors will appear the more 
uncalled for, when it is remembered that the reasons for and against 
Sunday trains had previously been laid before the Proprietors at ample 
length, in a circular by the Committee who prepared the requisition, 
and two Answers to it by certain Shareholders in Edinburgh and 
(rlasgow—to which Answers a Reply was afterwards issued by the 
Committee. 

At tho meeting on 21st August, I proposed the motion quoted in 
the foregoing Pica; and Colonel Dufidas thereupon proposed tas an 
amendment—not “ that no passenger-trains be run on Sundays,” nor, 
“ that this matter be loft in tho hands of the Directors” (to cither of 
which motions singly, as well as to mine, the proxies w^ere applicable) 
—but an amendment of tho following composite character :—“ That 
this meeting refuse the motion; and, having entire confidence in tho 
present Board of Management, resolve to leave this matter in the hands 
of the Directors’^! 

The meeting was attended by Peter Blackburn, Esq., as proxy for 
certain persons “for running passenger-trains upon Sundays;” Peter 
Blackburn, Esq., as proxy for others “ against running passenger-trains 
upon Sundays and Peter Blackburn, Esq., as pimy for a third class 
of persons “ for leaving the running of passenger-trains upon Sundays, 
in tho. hands of tho Directors.” 

At the close of the meeting, the Chairman announced tho stfato of 
tho vote to bo— 

Votes. 

“ For the motion, . . 7678 

“ For the amendment, . 7919 


“ Majority of votes, . . 241 ” 

On tho motion of Mr McClelland, it was agreed to appoint Scru- 

B 2 
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tineors, when Mr A. Paton and I were nominated on behalf of those in 
favour of Sunday trains, and Messrs W. Kidston junior and Charles 
Cunningham on the part of those against the trains. 

At an adjourned meeting on 28th August, the Scrutineers handed 
in and tlie Chairman read tho following Report:— 

" Result of Votes at Special General Meeting, held at Glasgow, 21st August 
1849, on the Sunday trains question:— 


Against Sunday Trains. 


“ Proxies, ...... 

“ Loft in hands of Directors, 

“ Parties present, .... 

Stock. 

£392,958 

147,226 

20,461 

Votes 

6836 

1839 

244 

• 

£560,646 

7919 

Fob Sunday Trains. 


“ Proxies, ...... 

“ Parties present, .... 

£614,257 

9,262 

7565 

113 

£623,519 

“ Majority of V’otos against Trains 241 

“ Alajority of Stock for Trains £62,874 

7678 


Wo the undersigned, having been appointed by the nicoting scrutineers to 
ascertain the state of the votes and proxies, find tho same to be as abo^•e. 


“ Glasgow. August 21, 1849. 


“ Cuas. Gunninoiiam. 
“ Andrew Paton. 
“William Kidston. 

“ lloBT. Cox.” 


Tho following letter was then read :— 


“.I. Latham, Esq., 

“ Secretary of tlic Edinburgh 
“ and Glasgow Railway. 


Edinhurgii, 27th August 1849. 


“ Dear Sib, —In writing you to-day with the note to be added to the scru¬ 
tineers’ report, I omitted to say that the words ‘majority against trains, 241’ 
require to be altered to ‘ majority 241,’ or ‘majority for the nmeiidiiiorit, 241.’ 
The latter is the form I j)refer, and I do not see that any of the scrutineers can 
have any objection to either. 

“ Another alteration which it is desirable to make, and which I hope all the 
scrutineers will approve of, is the substitution for ‘ Proxies left in the hands of 
the Directors’ of ‘ Proxies for leaving the matter in the hands of tho Directors.’ 
This is the accurate description of these proxies, and as such it ought to be 
adopted; but as my view of the matter appears from the note, 1 do not insist 
on this alteration if the other scrutineers object. 

" I regret giving you this further trouble; and am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Robt. Cox. 

“ I coincide in the above. Andrew Paton.” 


The note referred to in this letter was then road to the meeting; 
blit being to tho same effect with the following protest, which was 
immediately afterwards laid on tho table with legal formality, it 
need not be inserted here. 

“We, the undersigned proprietors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company, hereby, for ourselves and on behalf of those who may adhere to us. 
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protest thut the application by the Ohairmau to tlie support of the amendment 
moved by Colonel D undos at the special general meeting of the proprietors, 
held on 21st August 1849, of tvro sets oC proxies, one authorising the holders 
* to vote against running passenger-trains upon Sundays,’ and the other autho¬ 
rising the holders ‘ to vote for leaving this matter In the hands of the direc¬ 
tors,’ was incompetent, irregular, and illegal; and that the motion for running 
passenger trains upon Sundays was carried by a groat majority of the votes 
legally and competently given ; because the amendment being ‘ That this meet¬ 
ing refuse the motion, and, having entire confidence in the present board of 
management, resolves to leave this mutter in the hands of the directors.’ no 
proxy which did not authorise a vote for both clauses thereof could be compe¬ 
tently used in its support; and the effect of otherwise using the proxies has 
been that while, on the one hand, the i)roxics to vote for leaving the ranttcr in 
the hands of the directors have been employed against a specific motion to 
which they did not apply, on the other hand the proxies to vote against run¬ 
ning tlie trains have boon employed in favour of an amendment whicli, so far 
from prohibiting passenger trains upon Sundays, actually empowers the di¬ 
rectors to run such trains at their pleasure; and because proxies to vote 
against running the trains could be competently used only in support of a specific 
motion that the trains should not run, whereas no such motion was submitted 
to the meeting. 

“ J. G. Ckaig. 
lloBT. Cox. 

“ J. T. Gibson-Oraio. 

“ John Paxton. 

" Hew Ciuciiton. 

“ Hew H. Crichton. 

“ John Hume. 

•' Thomas Hdinoton. 

“ James McClelland * 


“ August 27, 1849.” 


1 was not present at this meeting, but, according to the report of 
it in the newspapers, “ the Chairman said he did not like the intro¬ 
duction of legal gentlemen at the Company’s meetings; that the 
papers presented would he duly recorded in the Company’s miuules; 
but that li(! tliought the view he had takmi at the meeting last week 
as to the application of the proxies was the common-sense one.” 

The manner in which this husiness was conducted hy the Board 
called forth many severe commouts from the newspaper press, few 
if any of whose conductors, except those of the reputed organs of 
ecclesiastical or Sabbatarian parties, found it possible to utter a word 
in defence of such proceedings. In the Scotsman of 29th August, the 
subject is thus clearly and conclusively handled hy a Shareholder re¬ 
sident in Fife:— 

“ 25th August 1849. 

“,SiK,—Permit mo, through the medium of your paper, to express 
my disapprobation of the conduct of the Dircctoi'S of the I^diiilnirgh 
and Gilasgow Railway at the late meeting regarding Sunday trains. 
In common with other Sharolioldors, I received a proxy, which I filled 
up and returned. 1 did so in the faith, that if there were a majority 


* The first uf these signatures is the honoured name of Sir James Gibson- 
Graig, who, in spite of old age and infirm health, felt the same lively interest 
in this matter which ho bad ever displayed in tlie cause of freedom, and abo\ e 
all when any public right was defeated by mean and juggling manteuvros. 
I am proud to have co-operated with this veteran and well-tried champion of 
liberty on one of the last occasions—if not the very last -on which he took an 
active part in any public affair. 
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of votes fur the trains, it would bo decided accordingly; if a majority 
against^ the trains would not run; and if there were a majority, for 
leaving the matter in the hands of the Directors, they would have the 
sole power of running them or not as they thought proper. I will 
venture to affirm that not one of those Shareholders who returned a 
proxy had a different opinion, unless the Directors had made up their 
scheme beforehand, and made it known to their friends. But it seems 
I have been deceived, and like all* those who returned as I did for, 
liave been tricked out of my vote by a most indefensible course of pro¬ 
cedure oh the part of tho Directoi’s. I would ask any man of com¬ 
mon sense, if those who filled up ‘ leaving to tJte Directors* were against 
the trains running, why they did not say ^against?* Tho answer is 
obvious, that they were cither undecided, or they thought it bettor 
to leave it to the Directors than to tie up their hands either for or 
against. It wdll not do to maintain that because tho Directors are 
at present against the trains running, ^against* and ‘’ wore 
the same. They were substantially different, and the Sliarcliolders 
no doubt understood the difference. Tho Directors, like every other 
elected body, arc subject to changes, and so it is to bo hoped are their 
judgjnonts. No one can say that the Board wdll be of precisely tho 
same opinions to-morrow that they are to-day, or next year as they 
are this year. JIcneo Shareholders might very properly conceive that 
the bettor way Avas to leave this question to tho Board, that they 
might be guided by after circumstances rather than be compelled to 
run or not to run Sunday trains, independent of all circumstances. 

“ 1 do not wish to use too strong language, but I conceive I am 
quite justified in saying that Ave, the ‘fors,* have been tricked out of 
our A'otes by most uuAvorthy means on the part of our Directors. I 
Avoiider the meeting did not as one man repel their conduct, and the 
Shareholders Avould do well to give the most unequivocal expression 
of their sentiments as to tho Avant of straightfonvardness in this in¬ 
stance on tho part of those Avhom they had chosen to manage their 
allairs. Why, by such a procedure the Directors were sure of having 
everything their own way, unless by an absolute majority against 
them. If they had changed their minds previously to tlie meeting, 
they might with as much propriety have put the first and last votes 
together, and have turned out the ‘ againsts, ’ even though these 
should have been of greater number than either of tho two others. 
Something like those Avho when tossing up say, ‘ Heads I win, tails 
you lose,’ they made themselves nearly as sure of gaining. Or like 
tho white man who, Avheii dividing the result of his day’s fishing with 
the poor Indian, said, ‘ T take the shoulders and you take tho tail, or 
you take the tail and I take tho shoulders, any you like.’ The ‘ fors ’ 
are in a situation akin to the simple Indian, Avho replied, ‘ What you 
say seems fair enough; I don’t know how it is, but you ahvays get 
the shoulders and I ahvays get tho tail.’—I am, &c.” 

The following extract from the Dail^ News affords a specimen of 
the general tone of the press on tho occasion. After commenting 
with due severity on tho case of a railway porter, who had recently 
been fined at Bath for drawing a truck, laden with passengers’ lug¬ 
gage, from the luggage to the passenger station of the Great Western 
Railway, tho writer proceeds;— 

“Frivolous and coutomptildc as tho proceedings of Captain Gis- 
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Lome iiiid Mr Walters must appear to every rational being, they look 
venial wlien compared with the tricks in which tlmir allied opj)oncnts 
of Sunday travelling by railway in the north indulge. The public 
are aware that the Edinburgh and Glasgow Kailway Company have 
had a Board of Sabbatarian Directors inllicted upon them, in conso- 
tiuence of an equivocal coalition to which some English Shareholders, 
of whom bettor things might have boon expected, were parties. In¬ 
timation having been given of a motion for tho resumption of Sunday 
trains at the last statutory meeting of this Company, tho Directors 
took the precaution of issuing blank proxies with three alternative 
votes. They gave the absent Shareholders tho option of voting for 
tho motion, or against it, or for leaving tho matter in the hands of 
tho Directors. As tho day of meeting approached, it was ascertained 
that the jiroxies would stand thus: for opening the lino on Sundays, 
7565 ; against opening it, 5836; for leaving the matter in tho hands 
of the Directors, 1729. Accordingly the party of tho Directors 
shaped their amondnient thus—‘ That iho meeting refuse tho motion; 
and having entire confidence in the present Board of Management, 
leave this inaiter entirely in the hands of the Directors.’ Tho pious 
Cliainnan declared— e.v cathedra —that all proxies against the motion 
and all proxies for leaving the matter in tho hands of the Directors 
were to count in support of this amendment, and thus the proposi¬ 
tion in favour of which there was a clear majority was hold to bo 
negatived. 

“ Really, tho interests of true religion imperatively demand that 
all who aro sincerely impressed with profound and earnest religious 
convictions should lose no time in openly withdrawing themselves from 
the associated formalists who are bringing tho very name of religion 
into discredit. • 

“ We feel as strongly as any one can tho importance of securing 
for every son of toil one day of repose and relaxation in seven. Wo 
can respect those earnest and elevated natures who sanctify this day 
for themselves by devoting it principally (we doty any mere human 
being to devoto it exclusively) to religious contemplation and exorcises. 
But wo hold with Luther, that this mode of hallowing tho seventh 
day, to be cither meritorious or beneficial, must bo spontaneous, the 
result of conviction and feeling, not a mere outAvard formal obedience 
to precepts enforced by penalties. Wo hold, further, that an exact 
literal compliance with tho injunction to hallow tho Sabbath-day 
by abstinence from industrial pursuits is impossible; that a part 
of that day must always bo employed by some part of tho community 
in tho discharge of menial and other services. And wo hold that tho 
Sabbath rest of fewer people is encroached upon, and to a less extent, 
even in the case of parties actively employed on Sundays by railway 
travelling, than by the cooking of dinners, making of beds, and driving 
of carriages for the busy-bo<lie3 who, by such immoral trickery and 
subterfuges as we have detailed, seek by direct or indirect means to 
put a stop to Sunday railway trains. 

“ The most inveterate precisians will not deny that there az’e cases 
in which Sunday travelling is allowable. If one of them, for example, 
when summoned to attend tho death-bed of a parent, a spouse,or a child, 
Avere to wait till the Sunday wore over, his own sect Avould impute it 
to lack of natural attcction, not to any higher motive. Now ahmg 
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all the great lines of railway travelling by any other means has be¬ 
come impossible. Jhere are but few who can afford the expense if a 
special Irain. The railways are morally bound to run Suinlay trains, 
so that all who may bo suddenly summoned to undertake necessary 
journeys on a moment’s warning, may be freed from the embarrass¬ 
ments that would otherwise ensue from the banishment of post-chaises 
and horses from our roads. 

“ The meddling impertinence of opponents of Sunday travelling 
by railway has reached its climax, and can no longer bo disregarded. 
By their employment of spies, and their tampering with votes, they 
have sot at defiance eyery precept of honour and morality, and oven 
of common decency. By gravely proposing that a railway porter 
should be put in the stocks for discharging his duty to his employers 
in the performance of services warranted by an act of Parliament, 
they have shewn their readiness to coerce consciences by penalties, 
and to have recourse to the provisions of old and forgotten statutes to 
this end. They are seeking to impose the yoke of a more formal and 
ceremonial religion upon the people, and they shrink from no device, 
however moan or oppressive, that can promote their purposes.” 

An article in a similar strain appeared in the Examiner. It con¬ 
cludes as follow's:— 

“ To understand the baseness of the trick, observe that all those 
who sent their proxies aifainst Sunday trains are made to vote for 
leaving the matter in the hands of the Directors. What would tlieso 
worthies say should the Directors think fit to open the lino on Sunday, 
on the plea that they have a vote recorded committing the matter to 
their liauds ? If they should do so, we cannot say that it would be 
very inconsistent with their past morality. 

“ It may bo a nice question with those wild arc curious in the 
analysis of moral obliquity, whether the incident w o have just related, 
or that by which the same object was accomplished in the Scottish 
Central Company, bo the more admirable in its cunning unscrupu¬ 
lousness. Our readers may probably remember tho circumstance to 
which wo allude. A vast preponderance of proxies were in favour of 
opening the line, but tho person who was to move tho amendment 
on that side happening to leave the room for a few minutes, the 
counter-motion was put in his absence ; and as no one had presence 
of mind enough to represout him, it was declared unanimously car¬ 
ried ! 

“Dr Candlish lately described tho operations of the Sabbath 
Alliance as ‘ long-headed,’ an expression generally synonymous with 
cwinitig. That individual objects may bo accomplished through such 
qualities, we do not doubt; but it involves too much of the art of the 
wisdom of this world, which is foolishness in reality, to be the moans 
of permanently influencing groat questions in which truth, religion, 
and honesty are concerned. It will do no harm to the cause of tole¬ 
ration in Scotland to be beaten with such weapons. We only hope 
that no temporary irritation may tempt its advocates to have recourse 
to others like them. Lot them never doubt that they will ultimately 
triumph.” 

It is worthy of remark, that even after all possible advantage had 
been gained by tho partisanship and devices of tho Directors, there was 
still left a considerable and increasing majority in favour of tho trains. 
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Since 1847, when the question had been last divided on, the votes 
given absolutely/or trains had increased from 6751 to 7565; while 
the votes against trains had fallen fi'om 6820 to 5836. The editor of 
the Scotsman, by vVhoin this circumstance was pointed out at the time, 
and to whoso acuteness, energy, consistency, and courage, the cause 
of religious liberty is deeply indebted, i-cnuirked also that, “ in 1847, 
there was a preponderance of the stock voted on of £30,300 in favour 
of opening; in 1819, there is a preponderance (oven reckoning accord¬ 
ing to Mr Blackburn’s unparalleled plan) of £62,874. Wo court 
attention to the fact that, nevertheless, the majority which was 152 
in 1847, is 241 now, shewing that the Pharisees maintain the little 
ground they really possess only by splitting and vote-inannfacturing. 
It is important also to note the fact that ono-half of the capital of the 
company (excluding loans) has not voted at all. All that half may 
bo considered favourable to opening—the Pharisees, who are tho¬ 
roughly organised, knowing all their men, and looking sharply after 
them, wdiilo the other side, with little or no organisation, only grope 
in the dark. Wo have thus the amondmoit carried by less than one- 
fourth of the capital, at least a half of that fourth voting against 
their own avowed opinions, in order to please a presumptuous and 
clamorous clique, and the half of the remaining eighth composed of 
parties scattered over the whole country, who have bought one or two 
votes apiece for the sole purpose of making the company a field for 
agitating theological questions. If the bona fide Shareholders choose 
to tolerate such a state of matters, they should know that the bona 
/de Scotch public will not, but will continue pcrscvcringly to resent 
and assail the insulting tyranny.” * 

On the two subsequent occasions when ray motion was brought 
forwardj the results were those:— 

At the meeting on 12th March 1850, “ a show of hands was taken, 
when 16 wore held up for the motion, while the numbers against it 
wore so numerous that they were not counted.” The proxies stood 


as follows:— 

stock. Votes. 

“ Against Sunday trains, £127,218 6094 

“ Por Sunday trains, 4,575 74 


“ M ajority against Sunday trains, £ 122,613 6020 ” 


At the meeting on 27tli August 1850, “ it was agreed to como to a 
vote by a show of hands; when there appeared 40 for the amond- 
meut of Mr Maclio, and 18 for the ulotiou of Mr Cox. The amend¬ 
ment was thoreforo declared to be ‘‘arriod. The proxies sent in to 
the Directors were stated to shew the following vosiilts:— 


stock. Votes. 

** Against Sunday trains, £309,376 4481 

“ Por Sunday trains, 30,237 233 

“ Majority against Sunday trains, £279,139 4248 ” 


The comparatively small attendance, on those two occasions, of 


* Scotsman, 22d August 1S49. 
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Shareholdors favourable to the motion, was the natural effect of a 
well-founded belief that no actual trial of strength would take place; 
seeing tliat, as usual, the Sabbatarian leaders would secure an effi¬ 
cient muster of their- friends (who mostly reside in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood), and would, moreover, by a liberal expenditure of 
money, add no small strength of proxies to that of voters present. 

If, luippily, the Directors shall reach the conviction that they arc 
not enlitlml to withhold from the public the use of the Sunday Trains, 
tliey need not bo deterred from doing justice by any compact with 
those Sabbatarians who, several years ago, helped them into power ; 
for, in the eye alike of morality and the law, every agreement to do 
what is unjust and illegal is, ah initio^ null and void. Nor need they 
pay mucli regard to the resolutions of the meetings above referred 
to—carried as those resolutions were by a small but active section of 
the shareholders. The has a preferable claim to their re¬ 

spect ; and if, in spite of the facts above adduced, it appear to them 
doubtful what tho wish of the majority is, a cheap and easy mode 
of ascortainijig the truth is at hand: lot them send to each share¬ 
holder a circular inclosing a simple and xiwimhujuous declaration, to bo 
signed and roturned hy such as are hostile to the proposal embodied in my 
motion; and let them, in doing so, refrain from directly or indirectly 
employing their iniluence as a Board to bias any of tho shareholders. 
Nobo(ly who regarded tho running of tho Sunday Trains as a broach 
cd’ religious duty would fail to sign and return the declaration forth¬ 
with ; and all others would, by omitting to do so, tacitly intimate 
their consent that pjissongers as well as letters and parcels should 
again bo carried. If tho preponderance wore thus clearly ascertained 
to bo ill favour of tho measure, the Board would bo not onlyjustifiod, 
but bound by a due respect for their constituents, to carry it into 
elfcct without delay. But I I’opoat, that if the public right assorted in 
the foregoing pages exist (and till tho Plea bo refuted 1 cannot but 
regard it as conclusive), no such appeal to the shareholders is in the 
slightest degree necessary; since it is the duty of tho Directors to 
fulfil every obligation of the Company to the public, whether nino- 
tonths or only a tenth or a tw'eutieth of their constituents bo adverse 
to their doing so. And with respect to tho Sabbatarian section 
of the community at larye, it is plain that although it W'ore as pre¬ 
ponderant, either in number or in the qualities which give weight to 
men’s opinions and advice, as I believe it to be tho reverse, its 
reiiioiistraucos in such a case as this are still less entitled to regard. 
Any complaints from that quarter against tho Board for honestly 
'porforming a bargain, could bring discredit only upon those who made 
them. 


Notk B, page 3. 

The Riylit to act aceordiny to one's Reliyious Belief. 

At the mooting to which the contents of this page were originally 
addressed, 1 was accused by tho Rev. Dr Lorimer of Glasgow, of 
maintaining “ a monstrous doctrine, which would cover and protect 
the greatest vices and atrocities that had boon committed oil the face 
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i)f tho oai’tli. Would not,” lie asked, “the Thugs iu the East 
[ndius say with pcrlcct sincerity that they hold it as a religious duty 
to murder their fellow-men ? Theirs was not a religion—ho would 
call it a superstition; hut on tho principle advocated hy tho gentle¬ 
man who first spoke, those persons were honest, and equally entitled 
to hold their opinions with any others.”* 

This accusation was founded on a speech in whi«di the very words 
printed in tho text wore used :—namely, that every man is ontitleil 
“ to shape his practice in cojiformity with his own conclusions as to 
the divine will; unJer this sole restriction always^ tiuit he shall abstain 
from violating by his conduct the rights of his fellow-nir.n —“that 
for our religious opinions and practice, while they violate no maids 
rights, we are responsible to Gtod alone and that, “ so long as the 
rights of society are uninvaded, no ono has a right to say to us, ‘ What 
iloest thou ?’ ” Tho qualification was dcliheratoly thus r('itorated, in 
order to prevent, if possible, misconception on llie part even of the 
dullest hearer; and, with tho same object, tho first of the three clauses 
here printed in italics w'as uttered with as marked an emphasis as a. 
pretty strong voice was capable of giving it.f 

If, as is probable and may bore bo assunu'd, tho reverend gentle¬ 
man W'as not guilty of intoutional niisriqirosentatioii, it must ho con¬ 
cluded, oithor that, in his opinion, the munh'rs committed hy the 
Thugs do not “ violate the i-ights of their fellow-menor that, in 
believing mo to bo tho apologist of every crime committed from reli¬ 
gious motives, ho fell into a misapprehension not less “monstrous” 
than tho doctrine which ho fancied ho had heard. If tho former alter¬ 
native ho tho true ono, ho is beyond tho reach of argument; if tho 
latter, ho has furnished a proof that to ho a minister of tho Free 
Church of Scotland, and a doctor of divinity, is not necessarily to bo 
so well imbued wMth the spirit of religious freedom, as to ho incapable 
of ridiculously misundorstandiug a plain statement of its tritost and 
most elementary principles. 

So absurdly coniploto, indeed, was the mistake of tho rovorond 
gentleman, that, insteail of having proclaimed the “ monstrous doc¬ 
trine” ascribed -to mo, I had, on the contrary, been loudly coinylaining of 
him and his friemls for acting in a manner which, as far as prineiplo 
is concerned, thoroughly assimilates them, to those very Thugs whom / am 
represented ns virtually taking under my patronage The faid is, that, in 
accusing me, he unwittingly pronounced liis own condemnation ; for, 

Report of Dr Lorimer’s speech, in the North British ^^(lil of 13tli Ufarrh 
1850, p. I, col. 5. 

t That the words above quoted arc exactly those which were spoken, T atii 
able to certify with confidence; fop, knowing well the necessity of extreme 
precision and clearness of language in such discussions, and having neither 
talent nor practice as n public speaker, I hud taken the precaution to commit 
the argument to paper, and, as all who were present might see, made faithful 
use of the manuscript while speaking. 

J “ Many and many a time,” says Richard Baxter, “ my own and othoi's’ 
sermons have been censured, and openly defamed, for that which never was 
in them, upon the ignorance or heedlessness of a censorious hearer; ym, fvr Unit 
which they directly epoke ctyainet; because they were not understood. Kspccially 
he that hath a close style, free from tautology, where every word must be 
marked by him that will not misunderstand, sliull frequently be niisreportcd.’’ 
— Baxter’s HcrAv, hy Orme, vol. ii., p. 561. 
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just as Iho Thugs, ou thoir side, regard it as a meritorious act of reli¬ 
gion to murder and rob travellers, so do the reverend doctor and his 
Sabbatarian friends, on their side, think it a religious duty to rob the 
fiuhlk of the menus of traeclling on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway on 
Sniifhigs—to which means of traorMing the persons robbed have as perfect 
a right as the victims of the Thugs have to their lives and property ! 

That Dr Tiorinier, not loss than the Thugs—or than Samuel 
when he hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Giilgal—or the 
followers of Joshua when they slaughtered the Canaanites—or Calvin 
when ho burned Sorvotus in (-Voneva for heresy—or the excellent 
Judge Halo when ho condemned old women to death for witchcrjift— 
is “ honest and C(][ually onlitled to hold his opinions with any other,” 
I. do not for a moment call in question. But when from opinion he 
proceeds to action—when, instead of merely expostulating with those 
whom he regards as sinners, ho Ix comes a railway-shareholder and 
Joins a hand of ro))bers under the idea that it is his religious duty to 
<lo that whirh is as truly a violation of my rights as the taking of 
my purse would Ite—1 am just as little inclined to tolerate A/s re¬ 
ligious doings as I should bo to submit with meekness to the predatory 
n-ligioiis rites of the Thugs, or to wink at any of the other “ vices and 
atrocities” which my doctrine is said to “cover and prot(*ct.”* 

Dr Lorimer appears to have studied to little purpose, if at all, the 
literature of religious liberty, else ho w'ould have been more deeply 
impressed w'ith tlio fact, that during the long and earnest contro¬ 
versy by which tlu! right of private judgment in religious matters 
was at length established on an immovable basis, tlio accusation 
which ho so solemnly brings against mo was completely met by the 
champions of lVee«lo.ui in the 17th century; and that any revival of it 
now is looked upon with surprise and contempt by well-informed and 
thiiiking men. Us revival, in fact, has of late been so seldom ven¬ 
tured u])on‘, that it would he dilficult to point out among Brotestant 
writers during the hundred and fifty years which have followed the 

" On no occiiHion," says that very able and consistent cliuiiipion of religious 
liberty, Jtisiiop Walsuii, “ ought \v<! to act in opposition to our consrience, but 
it docs not follow that in obeying the dictates of cousciciicc we always act 
rightly ; for there is such a thing as an erroneous conscience, and we may not 
bo able to detect the error. I knew a gentleman who ha4 been brought up at 
1‘lton and at (.'anibridgo, who from being a I’rotestaiit became a Homan (iatholic. 
'rhi.s gentleman exaiiunod the foundation of both religions, and finally settled 
on that of the Church of Home. He acted properly in following the impulse of 
his judgment. 1 think he formed an erroneous judgment, but that is only my 
opinion, in opposition to his opinion; and even admitting iny opinion to be 
rigid, it would he uncliaritaMe in me to condemn him; for God only knows 
%trhether, with his talouls and constitutional turn of mind, he could have 
escaped the error into v hich he luid fallen. Witli a similar degree of moderation, 
tlicrefor<‘. I think of tlie different sects of Chi istiaiis. Every sect believes itself 
to be right; but it does not become any of tlicm to say, ‘ 1 am more righteous 
than iny neighbour,’ or to think that the gates of Heaven arc shut against all 
otlior.s.”- Anecdotes of the Life of Itkhard Watson, Bialuqt of Llnniiaffy written 
by llimei'lf, vol. ii,, p. 230. bond. 1818. 

Tlio same truly Christian spirit pervades the whole of that instructive work ; 
see particularly vol. i., pp. 107, 118, and vol. ii., pp. 16, 17, 56, 227, 287 ; 
also his Miscellitneoiif Tracts on lieliyions, Political, and Ayricnltural Subjects, 
bond. 1815 ; and pp. 39 and 47 of the Catalogue of Hooks in Divinity appended 
to vol. vi.of his Collection of Theoloyietd Tracts, 2d eib, Ijond. 1791." 
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<U;ath of Locke, a single instance of so rash an onivrprise, hesidos that 
of Dr Loriinor himself. 

While religious liberty was still a question oven among Ih-otestants 
no argument was more frequently employed 1)> the mhoeatos of des¬ 
potism than this very one,—That the right of privato jinlgment 
would, if conceded to all, sanction every species of crime, sc<lition, and 
immoralitj', w'hich knaves or enthusiasts might pretend or imagine 
to fall within the sphere of their religious duties. How streniioiisly 
and ctfectively the inference was repudiated, may bo learned from 
the controversies of the day and in particular from the fdlowing 
passage in Tjocko’s conclusive LrUcr cono niinii Tohnttion, a work in 
which the whole subject of lueirs religious rights is hamlled wit It con¬ 
summate ability. 

“ As the magistrate,” saj's ho, “ has no power ioinqwste by his laws, 
the use of any rites and ceremonies in any ehiiivh, si> neither lias he 
any power to forhid the use of such rites and ceremonies as are already 
received, approved, and practised by any eiiinvh : because if he did 
so, be would destroy the elnirch itself; Ibo end of whose institution 
is only to worship (.lod with freedom, after its own manner. 

“ You will say, by this rule, if some eoiigregalions should have a 
mind to sacrifice infants, or, as the primitixe Christians were falsidy 
accused, lustfully pidluto Ihemsehes iu ])romiscuous uiicleaiiiu'ss, or 
practice any other sucli heinous enormities, is tho magistrate obliged 
to tolerate them, hecauso they are eommitted iu a religious assembly 
T answ^or, No. Thoso things are nut lawful in the oriliuary course of 
life, nor iu any private house ; and tlievcfore neither are they so iu 
tho worship of Hod, or in any religious mooting. Hut indeed if any 
people congregated upon ticcount of religion, should ho dosirons to sacri- 
fico a calf, i deny that that ought to ho prohibited by a law. Molihoms, 
whose calf it is, may lawfully kill his e.-ilfat homo, and hum any part 
of it that lie thinks fit, For no injury is thereby done to any one, no 
prejudice to another man’s goods. And for the same ronsou lie may 
kill liis calf also in a religions mooting. Whether tho iloing so ho 
xvcll-plcasing to (lod or no, it is their part to e.onsidor that do it. Tho 

* So<5, for instance, Apolloiiit Jus Majestatis circa Hacra, tom. i„ pp. 2f>, 50, 58, 
quoted In Dr M'Crle’s Miscellaneous Writings, p. 478; liOtler from Faiistus 
Hoeinus to ^lartiims Vadovitz, I4tli .June 1598, in Toulinin's Memuirs of 80 - 
ciuus, pp. 103, 105, 111; Dr John Owen's Works, xv,, 7J, 201, 230, 2H, 242; 
Taylor’s Ijibcrty of Prophesying, J'ipistle Dedicatory, and Sect, xiii., § 2; Sect, 
xvi., § 3 ; Sect, xix., passim (lleber’s edition of his Works, vii., 403, 411 ; \iii. 
118,142, 212j; Bishop Barlow's Case of a Toleration in .Matters of lioli;>ion, pp. 
21, 31; Barclay’s Apology for the, tpiakcrs, I’rop. 14 ; and Locke’s lictter con-, 
cerning Toleration, ed. 1765, p. 51. Among later writers, sec Dr Benjamin Ib- 
bot’s Sermons on the liighl and Duty of Private Judgment, in the Boyle Lectures, 

11., 806; Dr Balguy’s Third Charge (on Keligiou.s Liberty) delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Winchester, in his Nino Discourses, &c , p. 208, 
2d edit., 1817; Dr Furneaux’s Letters to Blackstono concerning his exposition 
of the Actof Toleration, &c., pp. 158,160 (London, 1770); Dr Parr’s Woi-ks, vol. 

111., pp. 710, 715; Bishop Ileher's Life of Taylor, pp. 21(5, 217, 318; Sis- 
mondi’s Review of the. Progress of Religious Opinions during the A'iiiotucnth 
Century, p. 32 (Lend, 1826); Samuel Bailey's Essay on tho b'orination and 
Publication of Opinions, 2d ed., p. 316 (Imnd. 1826); aud an admirable article 
on the Right of Private Judgment in the Edinburgh Review, \oL Ixxvi., p. 412. 
The last is from the pen of Mr Henry Rogers, and is reprinted among his 
Essays selected from that periodical, vol. ii., p. 1. 
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part of the magistrate is only to take care that the commonwealth 
receive no prejudice, and that there he no injury done to any man, 
either in life or estate. And thus what may ho spent on a feast, may 
ho spent on a sacrifice. But if pcradventure such wore the state of 
things, that tlie interest of the commonwealth required all slaughter 
of hoasts should he forhonic for some while, in order to the encroasing 
of the stock (if cattle, tliat had heon destroyed hy some extraordinary 
murrain ; who sees not that the magistrate, in sucli a case, may for- 
hid all his siihjecls to kill any calfs for any use whatsoever ? Only it is 
to 1)0 observed, that in this case the law is not made about a religious, 
hut a political matter: nor is the sacrifice, hut the slaughter of calves, 
thereby prohibited. 

“ By this w'o sec what difference there is between the church and 
the commonwealth. Whatsoever is lawful in the commonwealth, 
cannot he ])rohibilcd hy the magistrjite in the church. Whatsoever 
is permitted unto any of his subjects for their ordinary use, neither 
can nor ouglit to be forbidden by him to any sect of people for their 
religious uses. If any man may lawfully take hre.ad or wine, either 
sitting or kneeling in his own house, the law ought not to abridge 
him of the same lib(‘rty in his religious worship ; though in the church 
the use of broad and wine he very different, and be there applied to 
the mysteries of faith, and rites of divine worship. But those things 
that are piTjndi(;ial to the common weal of a people in their ordiniary 
use, and are therefore forbidden by laws, those things ought not to bo 
permittod to churclics in their sacred rites. Only the magistrate 
ought always to bo very careful that bo do not misuse bis authority, 
to the oppression of any church, under pretence of public good.” 

The magistrate, tlioii, ignoring men’s motives altogether, attends 
merely to their actions. When these infringe the rights of any 
W'lioin be is bound to j)rotoct, lio steps in and punishes the aggressor; 
and when the injurious act happens to be part of a religious ceremony, 
tbo punishment is for the civil injury or crime, and not for tho theological 
error. Of this ho has no right to take the slightest cognizance ; it is 
entirely beyond his jurisdiction. 

Now, wh.at is true In such cases of the magistrate as tho represen¬ 
tative of tho community, is true of tho individujil members of tho 
community; and what is true of sacred rites in churches, is true of 
sacred duties in railway mootings. As tho Sabbatarians may, without 
hindrance from any human law, kill, by way of sacrifice, any calf be¬ 
longing not to “ Mclibonus” but to themselves, so may they Lawfully 
(wbotlior wisely or unwisely is not here the question) put a stop to the 
running of all coaches, cabs, and other vehicles, belonging to themselves, 
and all railway trains under their control (whether plying on Sunday or 
Saturday), hy which other men have no kigiit to be carried. In tho 
foregoing I’loa, it has been shewn that the public are entitled to bo 
carried on the Edinburgh and Grlasgow Railway on Sundays; and 
what I affirm is, that neither the magistrate, nor Dr Lorimer and 
his associates, nor the Directors, are at liberty to deprive us of the 
enjoyment of that right, on tho ground that they are doing what is 
(i. e. what they think) acceptable to Dod. If tho reverend gentle¬ 
man deny the right, let him demonstrate the inconclusiveness of the 
grounds on which it is maintained. 
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Note C, page 3. 

God's Truth and 3Ian\s Truth. 

“ Ijogical truth,” says Dr Campbell, “ coiisistoth in the conronniiy 
of our conniptions to their archetypes in the iialiire of things.”* * * § 
This is absolute truth, or God'.<i truth ; and its expression in words is 
verbal truth: “ Those proposiiions,” says Wollaston, “ are true, which 
express things as they are: or, trutli is the eontbnnity of those Wi>rds 
or signs by which things are expressed, to the things thoinsolvfis.”f 
Tho otlier kind of truth, which in the text is distinguished from 
absolute and eternal truth, .and to which the appellation of mnn’s 
truth may bo fitly applied, is that described by Dr lleattio where he 
says—“ 1 account that to bo truth which the constitution of our na¬ 
ture determines us to believe, and that to ho falsehood which the consti¬ 
tution of our naluro determines us to disbelieve. . . . Wo often believe 
what wo afterwards find to be false: but w hile belief I'ontinues, wo think 
it true: Avhon wx' discover its falsity, wx believe it no longer. . . . 
Truths arc of difteront kinds; some .-ire certain, others only probable; 
and we ought not to call that act of tho luiinl Avhich attends the per¬ 
ception of certainty, and that which attends tho perception of jiroba- 
bility by one and tho same name. Some have called tho former 
conviction, and tho latter assent. All convictions are eqiuilly strong; 
but assent admits of iunuincrablo degrees, from moral certainty, which 
is the highest degree, downward, through tho several stages of oinnion, 

to that suspense of judgment which is called doult."^ .“ Of 

tho eternal relations and fitimsses of things,” says the same writer, 
“wo know nothing; all that wx know of truth and falsehood is, 
that our constitution determines us in some cases to believe, in 
others to disbelieve ; and that to us is truth which we feel that 
we must believe; and that to us is falsehood which wo f(!cl that 
wo must disl)eliove.”§ “ We arc hero,” says ho, “ treating of the 
nature and immutability of truth, as perceived by human faculties. 
Whatever intuitive proposition, man, by the law of his nature, must 
believe as certain, or as probable, is, in regard to him, certain or pro¬ 
bable truth ; and must constitute a part of human knowledge, and 
remain unalterably the same, as long as the human constitution re¬ 
mains unaltered.”! “ While man continues in his present state, our 
own intellectual feelings are, and must bo, tho standard of truth to 
us. All evidence productive of belief, is resolvable into the evidence 
of consciousness; and comes at last to this point,—1 believe because 
I believe, or because the law of my nature determines mo to believe. 
This belief may bo called implicit; but it is tho only rational belief 
of which we arn capable: and to say that our minds ought not to 

* Philos, of Rhetoric, B. I., ch. 5, at the beginning. 

t The Religion of Nature Delineated, Sect. I., par. 4. 

t Easay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, Part 1., ch. 1, pp. 18,19. 
Lond. 1810. 

§ Ib., Port II,, ch. 1, § 2, p. 134. 

II Ib., Part II., ch. 1, § 3, p, 148. 
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submit to it, is as absurd as to say that our bodies ought not to bo 
nourished with food, lievolation itself must be attended with evi- 
donco to satisfy consciousness, or common sense; otherwise it can never 
bo rationally believed. By the evidence of the gospel, the rational 
Christian is persuaded that it comes from God. Ho acquiesces in it 
as truth, not because it is recommended by others, but because it satis¬ 
fies bis own understanding.”* 

Tt thus apjicars that a doctrine which, Avhon uttered by me, is 
“ inoiihtrous” and dangerous, has for three quarters of a century stood 
harmless and admired in the principal w'ork written in opposition to 
tlie sceptical philosophy of Hume ! “ Our owu iutcllcctual feelings,” 
says Dr lioattic, “are, and must bo, the standard of truth to us,” 
“ The opinions a man adopts,” say I, “ are the truth to him.” These 
two propositions are identical; and if it bo true that mine asserts (as 
])r Ijorinior says it docs) that “ there is uo such thing as a standard of 
truth,” then is Dr Beattie’s chargeable with the same enormity. 

But every disci’iminating reader will see that both Dr Beattie and 
T assert merely tlio fundaiucntal doctrine of Pi'otcst{intism, that each 
mail’s own judgment is to himself, tliougli to nobody else, the standard 
of truth. Whoever deiib's this, and aflirms that there is another stand¬ 
ard, is bound to tell what the true standard is, and to prove that it 
I’cally jiossesses the character which is cbuiuod lor it. 

Many will say that the revealed doidarations of God arc ihe stand¬ 
ard of religious truth. Admitting this to bo the fact, a standard 
must still be Ion ml to determine, l,s^, wlu'io the revealed declarations 
of God are to be found ; and, 2db/, what is the true moaniug of the 
records coiilaiiiing them. Now, it is only by the (!.\orcise of the 
intelleiitual faculties in the act of private judgment that these ques¬ 
tions can bo answered; so that private judgment is in fact the sii- 

* Kssay on the Xature and TmmutabilUy of Truth, Part III., ch. 1, p. 264. 

In the following lines of Bntlor, the word U'uth is used in the sense of mans 
truth; in other words, belief, persuasion, or opinion :— 

“ Th’ Kgyptians worsliipp'd dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war ; 

Others ador'd a rat, and some 
For that church suffer'd martyrdcjin; 

The Indians fought for the truth 
Of til' elephant and monkey’s tooth : 

And many, to defend that faith, 

Fought it out morrlirus to death.” 

Iludihraa, Part I., Panto I., v. 773-780. 

‘‘ Our opinions,” says Dr Ibbot, “ do not alter the nature of things, and make 
them true or false as we believe or disbelieve them. Things are true or false 
in tlicmselvcs antecedently to, and exclusively of, our opinions about them. Bo 
that though every man’s religion bo true to himself, yet it does not therefore 
follow that it is true in itself because he believes it to be so. lie may have 
made a wrong choice, and embraced his religion before ho had duly weighed 
the proofs of it ,”—Boyh Lectures, ii., 818; Sermon entitled, “ The Objections 
against Private Judgment answ'crcd.” 

Besides “ God’s truth’' and “ man's truth,” above explained, there is “ moral 
truth,” which is the verbal expression of the latter, and is defined by Locke to 
he ” speaking of things according to the persuasion of our own minds, though 
tlio proposition we speak agree not to the reality of things.”— Essay, B. IV., 
ch. V., § 11. 
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preine arbitev here as in every thing else.* In regard to the question, 
What are the revealed declai'ations of Ood ? tliere is a pretty general 

* “ For what,” says the most eminent of Scottisli theologians, “ is every man's 
immediate standard of orthodoxy but his own opinions ? . . . IShuiild ye object, 
that the standard is not any thing so tlecting as opinion ; it is tlio word of Ciod, 
and riglit reason ; this, if yc attend to it, will bring you back to the very same 
point which ye sock to avoid. The dictates both of scripture and of reason, 
we see but too plainly, are differently interpreted by different persons, of whoso 
sincerity wc have no ground to doubt. How to e\cry individual, that only, 
amongst all the varieties of sentiments, can be his rule, u hich to the- best of his 
judgment, that is, in his opinion, is fho import of cither. JS'or is tliero a pos¬ 
sibility of avoiding this recurrence at last. Hut , . . such is tlie presuiiiji- 
tion of vain man (of which bad quality the weakest judgineiits liaAC* eorniiionly 
the greatest share}, that it is with dilKciilty any one. person can be Inoiiglit to 
think that any other person has, or can have, as strongeon\ iction of a (lifi't<reiit 
set of ojitiiions as lie has of his.'' —(Vr Cittii/il/i'n's TkY/iov'' oh A'i c/. Ih.'t.. Heel. 

This subject is oiccelJeiilly illustrated by Mr Klaiieo White, in hi- Oliserva- 
tions on Heresy and Orthodoxy. “ Wlial,” s.iys he, “ do di\ iiies understand bv 
Christian truth ? Tlio answer at first ajipears obvious. ‘ t'hrisliau Iriilli (it 
will be said} is wliat Christ and his apostles knew and taiiglit coiieerniiig sal¬ 
vation under the Gospel.’ Thus far we find no diflieulty : but (let me nsk 
again) wliere docs this exist as an object i.Hcmal to our iniiuls ? The answer 
appears no leas obvious than the foi iiier : ‘ In the IJiiil''.’ Still I iiiusl, ask, Is 
the MVTURTAL Billie the Christian ■truth nlioiit which Chri'-tians dispute? 
* No (it will be readily saidl: not tlio M ati'.iiiaj, Hiblo. luit the kk.nsu of tlio 
Bible.’—Now (I bog to know) is the siONsu of tlio Hihlo an objoct ntirno/ to 
our minds? Does any sense of tin* Hiblo, iircossihh* to man, exist anyw hero but 
in the mind of eacli man who reroives it (Vnm Hie woids lie lead-? The iJiviiie 
IMind certainly knows in wiiat son.-e tlio.se words were ii6'‘il; but as we cannot 
compare our ineutal iiiiprossions witli tliat iiiodid :iiid original of Jill truth, it i.s 
clear tliat by the .si nse of tlio Bible we must iiu'-iii on.’ o\» ii sense of its iiioiitiing. 
When, tlierofoi'e, any man duflares hi^ iiiliiilion to dciciid ChrisiUia in'i/i, lie 
only expresso.- liis doteriniiintion tjdct'oiid his mnii im/tOiis, ns produced liy (lie 
word,- of tile Bible. No other ('hnstixn trvlh <-.xists for its in our pre.seiit state. 

“ 1 feel I’onfldeiit that what I ii:i\e now stateil is itjart, vvJiieli every relleet- 
ing jiersori may ascertain beyond doiilil, by looking into bis own mind: yet 1 
know that few will altempt tin- nnuital e.-'uininaiion necessary fur the ,iekiio'>>'- 
lodgmeiit of tliis fact. A sturin of feeling will rise i.t tlv- view' of the jircced- 
Ing argument ; and iiniiassioned qiie.stlniis, w liet her ('iiri<-< i.iiiit^ is a dream--- 
wliitlier Clirist eould leave u.s in sue'i a state of uiic'-rluinty - whether there is 
no difiV-ience between truth and error, wifli many others more directly pointed 
at mvK-lf, will bring the inquiry to tlio end of all tlieologie.il <(uestioiis —abuse, 
hatreil, and (were it not for the protection, alas! of the grt'af, and ptiwerful 
multitude wlio, ‘ lairiiig not for tlipse things,' take, nevertheiess, more interest 
in the public pe.ace than Gallio) Severn bodily siifT'ering, and per1in[is death. 

“ The mental faet which I liave stated is, nevcrtlieless, as unehangeuble ns 
the intellectual laws to wliieh God has suhjeeted miitikiiid ; a.s fixed as the 
means’employed by God liiiusclf to address bis revelation to us. The Christian 
truth, which man can make an object of defence, is an impression which exists 
in liis own mind : it is Ins own Christian trutli which be wilfully identifies with 
the Christian truth which is known to the Divine Aliiid. That each individual 
is bound to hold that Christian truth whicli lie coir cienthuisly believes to have 
found; that it is the great moral duty of every man to prepare himself con¬ 
scientiously for the undisturbed reception of the im/n-ession which he is lo re¬ 
vere and to follow as Christian truth, I cannot doubt at all. I acknowledge, 
also, the duty of every man to assist others (without intrusion), as much a.s it 
may bo in his power, in receiving a mental impression similar to that wliicli 
r be venerates as Christian truth. But it is at this point that a fierce contest 
arises; and the reason is this : certain men wish to force all others to reverence 
(at least externally), not the mental impression, tlie sense, which each receives 
from the Bible—not the convicti'jii at which each Ii is arrived --but ilie ini- 

C 
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agrooDient among Protestants, that the collection of ancient books 
forming the Bible, is the only authentic record of God’s supernatural 
revelations to man; but when the true meaning of it comes under con¬ 
sideration, men’s private standards of truth, when freely applied, are 
found by experience to furnish, in many cases, the most opposite in¬ 
dications. On(» man’s judgment decides that the doctrines of Calvin 
are rcvnalod in the Bible ; another, those of the Pope; a third, those 
of Arminiiis; a fourth, those of Socinns; a fifth, those of George 
Pox ; and a sixth, those of Swedenborg. In regard to the scriptural 
doctrine of the Sabbath, one man agrees with Sir Andrew Agnew, 
anotheu* with Archbishop Whately. And each unavoidably regards 
his own opinions as the truth, and those of the other investigators, 
so far as different from his own, as error. In like manner, the “ reli¬ 
gious truth” of savages is very different from that of civilized men, 
and the “ truth ” of a “ consecrated cobbler” from that of an able 
and accomplished scholar. So also, the “ religious truth” of thought¬ 
ful inquirers is usually different, in many respects, at the ago of sixty, 
from what it was at twenty. 

Baxter, a man who, during along and active life, both thought and 
published with more rapidity and earnestness than any other theolo¬ 
gian of his own or perhaps any age, makes.repeated mention of his 
experience in regard to altei'ations of his views. “ If,” says ho, “you 
must never change your first opinions or apprehensions, how will 
you grow in understanding ? Will you ho no wiser at ago than you 
wore at childhood ?. . . Our first unripe apprehensions of things will 
certainly bo greatly changed, if wo arc studious, and of improved un- 
derstamliiigs. ... For my own part, my judgment is altered from many 
of my youthful, confident apprehensions : and whore it holdeth the 
same conclusion, it rcjecteth abundance of the arguments, as vain, 
M'hich once it i-estod in. And where I keep to the same conclusions 
and arguments, my apprehension of them is not the same, but 1 see 
more satisfying light in many things which I took but upon trust 
before.” * Again : “ The great mutability of our apprehensions doth 

pression and conviction of some theological sect or church. The Christian 
truth of some privileged leaders (it is contended by every church respectively) 
should be recognised as Christian truth by all tlio world : in more accurate, be¬ 
cause more scicutilic language, Christian parties,of the mo.st different characters, 
have for eighteen centuries agreed only in, this—that the eubjettive Christian 
truth of certain men should, by compulsion, be made the objective Christian 
truth to all the world: i. e. that the tense which the Scriptures did at some time 
or other convey, or still convey, to such and such men, should be acknowledged 
as identical witli tlmt sense which was in the mind of the writers of the llible; 
the true sense which is known to the Divine Mind. 

" Opposition to these various standards of Christian truth, with those who 
respectively adopt them, is JIkresy,”—P p. 6-7. 

Sec also p. 58 of the same work; J. Martincau’s “ Rationale of Religious En¬ 
quiry ; or the Question stated of ileason, the Bible, and the Church,” Lecture 
iv., p. 66 of the 3d Edition ; Archbishop Whately’s “ Essays on Borne of the 
Dangers to Christian Faith, which may arise from the Teaching or the Conduct 
of its Professors,” 2d Edition, pp. 184, 260; the Rev. Baden Powell’s “ Tradi¬ 
tion Unveiled: or, an Exposition of the Pretensions and Tendency of Authori¬ 
tative Teaching in the Church,” p. 76; the Quarterly Review, vol. xiv., p. 238 ; 
and Srlden’s Table Talk, article on “ Declaring the Will of G^,” in his Works, 
vol. iii., Part ii., p. 2060. The passage in Selden will be quoted afterwards. 

* Christian Ethics, Patt I., ch. ii.; Works, vol. ii., p. 129. 
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shew that they are not many things [in theology, &c,] that we are cer¬ 
tain of. Do we not feel in oumlves how new thoughts and new reasons 
are ready to breed new conjectures in us, and that looketh doubtful 
to us, upon further thoughts, of which long before wo had no doubt ? 
Besides the multitudes that change their very religion, every studious 
person so oft changeth his conceptions, as may testify the shallowness 
of our minds.”* * * § In his autobiography, published in the Reliquice 
Baxterianw, he has recoiHlcd, in simple and beautiful terms, his last 
thoughts on this subject. The passage has often been reprinted, and 
is characterised by an Edinburgh Reviewer as “ the most im])rossivo 
record in our own lauguago, if not in any tongue, of the gradual ripen¬ 
ing of a powerful mind under the culture of incessant study, wide 
experience, and anxious self-observation.”! Coleridge, also, pro¬ 
nounces this autobiography of Baxter to bo “ au inestimable book,”! 

If there bo one point in theology which, more than any other, is 
in this country thought by most people to bo clearly revealed in llio 
Bible, it is the doctrine of the Trinity. Many aro unablo to concoive 
it possible, that an intelligent and candid reader of the Scriptures 
should fail to discover it plainly taught there; and some aro even 
ignorant of the existence, in past or present times, of Christians who 
deny that it is to he found in the New Testamcnt.§ Yet there have 
been scholars,—-and those not a few,—who, although brought up in 
tho belief of this doctrine, and sometimes biassed by weighty induce¬ 
ments to give its evidence the most favourable consideration, have 
been led, after mature study of the Bible aud those branches of Icani- 

* Of Falaely-Prctemlcd Knowledge, Part I., eh. xvi.; Works, vol. xv., p. 130. 

t Edinburgh Keview, vol. Ixx., p. 218. See Jteliquiw liaxteriance, Part 1., 
pp. 124-135, Lond. 1696. The passages referred to are given by Mr Orme in 
his Life of Baxter, pp. 775-?86; ai.d by Dr Wordsworth, in his Ecclesiastical 
Biography, vol. v., p. 559. Some extracts may be seen in ('hambers’s Oyclo- 
picdia of English Literature, vol. i., pp. 454-7. See also Dr Samuel Johnson’s 
observations on this subject in the Uambler, No. 196. 

Swift, in his Thoughts on Various Subjects, exclaims: “ If a man would regis¬ 
ter all his opinions upon love, politics, religion, learning, &c., beginning from 
his youth, and so go on to old age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and con¬ 
tradictions would appear at last! ” 

And Niebuhr, writing to a friend in 1814, observes; “ It is not the Pope, but 
tho imposition of a creed, which the true lover of freedom fears; for no one 
individual can undertake to hold the same creed unchanged throughout his life, 
and no two can believe exactly alike,-unless they choke themselves with words.” 
—{Life anei Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, vol. i., p. 414. London, 1852.) 

t Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. i., p. 83. " Baxter,” says Doddridge in one of 
his letters, “ is my particular favourite; and it is impossible to tell you how 
much I am charmed with the devotion, good sense, and pathos, which are every¬ 
where to be found in that writer. I cannot, indeed, forbear looking upon him 
as one of the greatest orators that our nation ever produced, both with regard 
to copiousness, acuteness, and energy,- and if he has described the temper of 
his own heart, he appears to have been so far superior to the generality of those 
whom we must charitably hope to be good men, that one would imagine God 
raised him up to disgrace and condemn his brethren, by shewing what a Chris¬ 
tian is; and how few in the world deserve the character !”—{Correspondence 
and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D,D., vol. 1., p. 460. London, 1829.) 

§ Qn an occasion of the delivery, in a church in Edinburgh, of a sermon in 
proof of the Trinity, a yoong lady of my acquaintance, of such education as was 
usual in her rank, and who is now the wife of a Scottish clergyman, expressed her 
surprise that so much pains should be taken to convince people of what everybody 
believed already! 
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inj? which clnchl.ito its meaning, to renounce as human error what 
they had long cherished and venerated as the truth of God. It will 
surprise some readers to he told that li^lilton was one of these ; but 
there is irrefragable proof of the fact. That this great man originally 
bediovod in the Trinity, appears from an invocation near the end of 
his treatiso Of Reformation in England, published in 1641.* But 
w'hon his po.stliuim)us and latest work, “ A Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, compikd from, the Holy Scriptures alone,” was, in the pre¬ 
sent geiioi’ation, discovered and published, it became apparent that 
ho had adoi)tod, in his riper ago, the opinion that the Father alone is 
the supreme and eternal God. f Ilis doctrine in chapter v., is thus 
epitomized by Pumnor:—“ It is there asserted, that the Son existed 
in the beginning, and was the first of the whole creation ; by whose 
dologato<l power all things wore made in heaven and earth ; be¬ 
gotten, not by natural necessity, but by the dccroc of the Father, 
within the limits of time; endued with the divine nature andsub- 
•stanco, but distinct from and inferior to the Father; one with the 
Father in love and unanimity of will, and receiving everything, in 
his filial as well as in his mediatorial character, from the Father’s 
gift. ’I’his summary,” continiu's Mr Sumner, “ will be sufficient to 
show th.at tlie opinions of Milton wore in reality nearly Arian, ascrib¬ 
ing to the Son as high a share of divinity as was compatible with the 
denial of his solf-cxislence and otornal generation, but not admitting 
his co-equality and co-esseutiality with the Father.”— {1\ xxxiv.) But 
“ with rcspi'ct to the cardinal doctrine of the atonement, the opinions 
of ^Milton are expres-ied thro\ig]iout in the strongest and most unquali¬ 
fied manner'’ in its favour. - (P. xxxvi.) He tcaclios also the doctrine of 
original sin (p. 2(»’2) ; but in some other particulars diifers from those 
doomed ortlio(U)x in Scotland - as where he lays it down that “ in death, 
the whole man (consisting of l)ody, spirit, and soul), and each c-omponent 
part, sutlers privation of lile” (p. 280); that “there is consequently no 
recomj)ous('of goo<l or had after death, previous to the day of judgment” 
203); that (.Mirisl. died, not for the e.lect only, but “ for all mankind” 
(y». 323, etseq .); and that the Mosaic law, particularly the article re¬ 
lating to the Sabbath, neither is, nor ever was, binding upon the Gen¬ 
tiles (pp. 228, 600.) In his prefatory remarks to the chapter “ Of 
the Son of God,” he assorts the right of private jiulgment with a charac¬ 
teristic dignity, and cogency of rojuson, which no true Protestant can 
resist. “ If indeed,” says he, “ I wero a member of the Church of 
Rome, which requires impliett obedience to its crceil, on all points of 
faith, 1 should have acquiesced from e«lucation or habit in its simple 
decree and authority, exon though it denies that the doctrine of the 

* Prose Works, voi. ii. p. 417 ; Iktr J. A. St John’s edition, in Bohn’s Standard 
Library. The passage is as follows : — “ Thou, therefore, that sittest in light 
and glory unapproachable, Parent of angels and .men! next, thee I implore, 
omnipotent liing, Kedceiner of that lost remnant whose nature thou didst as¬ 
sume, inelFrihlo and everlasting Love ! and thou, the third subsistence of divine 
infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and solace of created things! one Triporsonal 
Godhead! look upon this thy poor niid almost spent and expiring Church,” &c. 
Sec additional evidence of Milton’s early Trinitarianism in Mr Charles R. Suin- 

,‘.4ior*8 preface to his translation of the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. xxxiv. 

:Lond., isae. 

t Hook f., chapters v. and vi., “ Of the Son of God,” and Of the Holy 
Spirit.’’ 
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Trinity, as now received, is capable of being proved from any passage 
of Scripture. But siuce I enrol myself among tlio number of those 
who acknowledge the Avord of (iod alone as the rule of faith, and 
freely advance what appears to mo much move clearly dodticible from 
tho Holy Scriptures than the commonly received opinion, 1 see no 
reason why any one who belongs to the same I’rotc'stanl or Reformed 
Church, and professes to a«-knowledgo the same rule of faith as my¬ 
self, should take olfenco at my freedom, particularly as 1 iinpose my 
autliority on no one, but merely pro])oso what [ think more worthy 
of belief than the creed in general acceptation. 1 only iiitreat that 
my readers will pon<ler and examine my statements, in a spirit whieli 
desires to discover notliiiig hut tho truth, and Avith a mind fn'e from 
prejudice. For Avithout intending to oppose the authonty of Scrip¬ 
ture, Avhicli I consider inviolably sacred, I only take lijmn myself to 
refute human interpretations as often as the occasion re(jnin‘s, con¬ 
formably to my right, or rather to my duty, as a man. if indeed those 
Avith whom 1 have to eontend Avere able to produce dii'ect attestation 
from heaven, to tlie trulli of the doctrine Avhich tlmy espfiuse, ilAvuiild 
bo nothing less than impiety to venUireto raise, 1 do not say a clamour, 
hut so much as a murmur against it. But inasmuch as they can lay 
claim to nothing more than human jiowors, assisted hy tliat spiritual 
illumination avIm’cIj is common to all, it is not iiiu'easonahl(‘ that they 
should, on their part, allow the j)ri\ ilego.sof <liligeut research and freo 
discussion to anotlier inquirer, A\ho is seeking truth through the same 
means, and in the ^ame Avay as them selves, and whose desire of bene¬ 
fiting mankind is I'.'jital to their oavu.’"^ 

Let ns take another noti'd instance <»f lie* sa,me kiinl. Dr Daniid 


Whithy, aaI’osc piei\ and learning Bishop Watson voiielies for as 
“above all question,’ "]' l•.-lls. in Mu! preface to his Baraphrase and Coin- 
inoiitary on the X(‘av Testament, that ho found so many things said 
liO Clove, in his Animadvei’hions on llainmond, in favonr of the 
Arians, that he protra< (ed the publication (d'liis Avork UH In; had pt%~ 
pared an aniidoti- for thrjii, J»nt, instead (if an antidote, lie found |tiat 
which convinci'd himsedf that Arianism has a priqiuuderaliiig weight 
of Scriptural authority ; and in his Last Tlionghts, Avhicli wen* pub¬ 
lished by his express order after his death, tliis thcohmiau, wlio Inul 
intended to refute the Arians, is, at tlfe close of his studies uiidertaki'ii 
for that. purpose, found Avviting in tlio folloAving lorms :—“This 


iloctrine, that the Father, tSon, and Holy (Ihost are of one and tho 
same individual and numerical essence, xcmis to burlesque the Jlolt/ 
Scriptures, or (five them an niiroulli and absurd sense, from the betjiuuiuij 
of the Gospel to the end of the Mpistles'' Ami ho candidly a<;knowledgcs 
in his preface, that “ Avhen he wrote his ('uminciilarics ho Aveni on too 
hastily in the common ho.atcn road of other reputed orthodox divines ; 
conceiving, first, that tho Father, 8on, and Holy Ghost, in one com¬ 
plex notion, were one and the same God, hy virtue of the same indi¬ 
vidual essence communicated from the Father—icA/cA confused notion 
he is now fully convinced to be a thing impossible, anil full of gross ah- 
surditiesf^ 


* Pp. 80j 81. The 6ame just sentiments are expressed in his treatise Of True 
lieligton, Ileresy, Schism, Toleration, &c.; Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 610. 

t Catalogue of Books in Divinity, p. 7, appended to vol. vi. of Bisliop 
Watson’s Collection of Theological Tracts. 
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This same Dr Whitby, in tho preface to a Discourse concerning 
Klection and Reprobation, &c., which ho published in 1710, mentions 
that ho was brought up a Calvinist, and that what first moved him 
to examine into tho truth of the Oalvinistic divinity was the imputa¬ 
tion of Adam’s sin to all his posterity, and the strange consequences 
of it. lie adds, that he examined the writings of antiquity, and 
finished a treatise on Original Sin in Latin, which had been composed 
about twenty years, but which he had not thought it advisable to lay 
before the world. This anti-Calvinistic treatise, however, was pub¬ 
lished iu tho following year; and ho has prefixed to it the declaration, for 
tho sincerity of which ho takes the Deity himself to witness, that in pub¬ 
lishing it ho was actuated by “ pure zeal for Cod, and love of truth.”* 

* Tcactatus de Iinputatione Divina Peccati Adaini Posteris ejus Universis 
in Itcatuin. Auctoro Dan. Whitby, H.T.P. Kcclesia; Sarisburiensis Praecentore. 
r^ondini, 1711. ■ Tlio following words of 8t Augustine appear as a motto on 
the titlc-pago; “ Non qtiisquam de vitiir naturalibus, sod de voluntariis, ptjenas 
luit.”— Aufjmt. de Civ. Dei, 1. 12, c. 2. 

Vhe doctrine of original sin and the corruption of human nature has been 
rejected by many otlicr divines of tite fJhurch of hhigland, and also by not a 
few pious laymen, such ns Locke (lieasonahlenem of Chrietianity, at the begin¬ 
ning^, and l)r John liregory (Comintrative View of the Skate and Faculties of 
Man with thtse of the Animal World, >^>ct. I.); and by tho whole body of the 
Uuitariuns, for whose opinions tho works of Priestley, Lindsey, and Channing, 
may bo referred to. Those who wish to sec the doctrine of human corruption 
discussed with good sense, and knowledge of both Scripture and mankind, may 
get satisfaction in the porusal of Dr Jortin's Dissertation on the Duty of Judg- 
ing<!!andidly and Kavourably of Otlicrs and of Human Nature; being the third 
of his Six Dissertations upon Diiferent Subjects, published in 1755. Taking for 
his motto tho words of St Paul, “ Charity tbinketb no evil’' (1 Cor. xiii. 6), he 
observes that “ many who had no good will to revealed religion have taken a 
perverser delight in blackening human nature, and many weak and ignorant 
Christians have done and daily do the same thing; and thus with different 
views these sworn enemies have joined together and assisted each other in 
abusing and slandering mankind’’ (p. 129). The express purpose for which ho 
sets about disproving the Galrinistic dogma in question, is to defend Chris¬ 
tianity against an objection stated by Dayle in the following passage:— 

“ Tho laws of Christian charity,” says that celebrated writer, “ which require 
Its rather to give a favourable turn to the actions of our neighbour than an 
unfavourable one, are quite contrary to reason. 

'* For it is as certain as anything can be, that man is infinitely more prone 
to evil tlian to good, and that thero arc infinitely more bad than good actions 
done in tho world. 

*' It is therefore beyond degree more probable that an action is bad than that 
It is good, and that the secret motives which produce it are corrupted than that 
they are honest. 

“ According then to the dictates of reason, if wo know that a man hath done 
an action, and are ignorant of his motive and intent, we should judge it to bo 
far more iirobablo that he acts from bad than from good causes. 

“ And yet the laws of charity require, that unless we have a very probable 
evidence of the wickedness of an action, we should rather conclude it to bo 
good than bad. 

Thus charity directs us to do just the contrary to the dictates of reason: 
and Indeed this is not tho only sacrifice which religion requii-es us to moke of 
our reason.” 

See his Lettres Crit., xii. p. 248; in which, says Jortin, he thus endeavours 
to prove, tliat none can receive the Christian religion, unless he will think and 
act contrary to reason; that is, in other words, unless be be fool or mad.” 

If the premises assumed by Bayle—which we must allow are identical with 
an opinion generally taught in Scotland as “ God’s truth,”—are a correct re- 
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That the celebrated Chillingworth, ho flouriished a little earlier 
than Milton, also hold Arian opinions, appears plainly from a lotler 

presentation of the nature of man, then must tho ('oiiclusion wliich he so logi¬ 
cally deduces from it he accepted as true, and the duty oft’hristian charity must 
be regarded as one which no reasonable man can ever practise. 

Others, with equally good logic, have maintained, tliat since the Scripture 
teaches that all men, and even the best of them, are thoroughly corrupt, holi¬ 
ness and good works cannot be so very necessary as they are said to be,—and 
that, in fact, the practice of them is absolutely imjtossihle. That the Scriptures, 
however, give no such account of human nature, is thought by others to be easily 
discoverable by any judicious student of them, whoso ohjeet is to fnd the ttnitk, 
and not merely to furnish himself with the moans of upholding a theological 
system, which his credit or interest impels him to defend. For if, say tliey, 
what is poetically stated in verse 3d of tho 14th Psalm is to bo ns strictly 
understood as if it were' asserted in a dry scholastic treatise, it will follow 

that there is not one good man upon earth, that all inon are pervurteil, ilial 
they arc all become abominable by their sins, and that there i.s not one single per¬ 
son that is just, or that fears God. But this consequence," they tulil, raises 
horror; it is contrary to truth and experience, and to wlmt the .Stripture <!e- 
clares in a thousand places, where it speaks of good men, and distinguishes 
them from the wickc<i. Nay, this consequence may he destroyed fioni what 
we read in that Very Psalm, which mentions the just who are protccte<l l>y God, 
and the wicked who persecute them. This complaint of David must therefore 
be understood with some restrictions.”—(Ostr/w/dV Treaiine etmeeniini/ the 
Caueea of the present Corruption of ChristUnis, Part i. Pause i\., “ 'flic abuse of 
Holy Scripture;’’ in Bishop VV’'atson’s Coll, of Thcol. Tracts, \ol. vi., p. 168.) 

Locke expresses the opinion that “ if by death, threatened t«i Adiun, w’erc meant 
the corruption of human nature, in his posterity, it is strange that the New 
Testament should not anywhere take notice of it, and tclf us that corruptiou 
seized on all because of Adam's transgression, us well ns it tells us so of 'Irnth. 
But, as I remember, every one’s sin ischargc«l upon liitnsclf only.” -( The Jieu- 
sonableness of Chrislinniuj, as delivered in the. fieriplui'es, 4tli paragraph.) And 
Gilbert Wakefeld roundly afhrms, that “ that doctrine of the dejnavation of the 
human heart, in consequence of the fall, is most unsn ipturul and erroneous, d,s. 
honourable to (hd, and an enronragemeut to sinners; ns Dr Taylor, in bis work 
on Original Bin, has demonstrated by evidence as clear and cogent ns i-nn be 
offered to the human mind.”— (JUemoies of (iUhvet ’Walejield, vo). i., p. 115).) 

There is an admirable delineation of liiunan nature ns it really is, in ll»c Ser¬ 
mons of Dr Alexander Gerard, who in the middle of lit)'t century fillcil tlie chair 
of-Divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, and, with bis friends Heid, Gregory, 
Beattie, and Campbell (who evidently concurred w'ilh him in rejecting the Cul- 
vinistic dogma), at that time threw so much lustre on the nortlicrn university. 
See h:s 9th)l0th, and 11th Sermons, on “The Jivei'sity of men’s natural tempers.’’ 
“The necessity of governing the natural temper,” and “The manner of govcin- 
ing the natural tamper,” vol. i., p. 211, et se<p (Lend. 1780.) Dr Gorurd’s analysis 
of the human dispositions comes very near that which Dr Gall has mure recently 
deduced from the physiology of the brain, and which, for tho lust twcnty-ti\'i! 
years, has been an object of suspicion and dislike to the Scottish clergy. (>S'ur 
les Fonctions du Cerveau, et sur Cetles de Chaeune dc ses I’urties. Par 1’’. J. Gall. 
Paris, 1825.) Whether any philosophy of human nature, whicii teaches its utter 
vileness, is countenanced by the general tenor of Beripture, let the following ex¬ 
tracts testify :—“ Every tree,” says Jesus, “ is known by its own fruit; for of 
thorns men do not gather fgs, nor of a bramble-bu.sh gather they grapes. A 
good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that which i.s 
good; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure of his lieart, bringeth forth that 
which is evil; for of the abundance of tho heart bis mouth speuketh”—(imke 
vt. 44, 45). In Matthew’s Gospel, he counsels his followers thus Cct your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” And again, “ I am not come to call the riglitcons, 
but sinners to repentance”—(Matt. v. 16; ix. 13). Uf Nathanael he said;— 
“Behold on Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile’’— (John i. 47). Explain- 
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of his to a frioufl, in the Life prefixed to his Works. (Tenth edition, 
1712, p. 31.) IJc there ni!uutain.s that the most eminent Christian 

inpf the parable of the sower, be uses the following words:—“ But that on the 
good ground are they which, in an honest and good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it., and bring forth fruit with jjatience’’- (fjuke viii. 16). jNnd in 
the parable of the lost sheep1 say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
Ijeaveii t»ver one sinner tliat rej>entet1i, more tlian over ninety*and-nine just per- , 
sons, which need no ropentaiiee”—(Luke xv. 7). Of Zaeharias and his wife Kli- 
zibeth, wo are told, tliat “ Tlioy weri> Imth righteous before God, walking in all 
the coinmandrnentH and ni'diiiiiiices ot' tlie Lord blameless''— (Luke i. 6). And 
the Apostle says—“ I'Nillow rigliteousnc'is, faith, ciiarity, peace, with them that 
call on the Lord out of a pure lieiirt” (2 Tim. ii. 22). And again—“ Unto the 
jmre ail things are pure"—(Titus i. J.')). In tlie Book of I’roverbs there are end- 
lesseontrasth Ijctwcen thewicked and the rigliteous. Thus--“The wicked flee when 
no man pursuetli; but tlie rigliteous are lioM as a lion"—(xx\iil. 1). ‘‘When 
the rigliteous are ill authority, tlie people rejoice; hut when thewicked beareth 
rule, tlie people inouru’’ Cxxix, 2). And tlie rsalnii.stsiiys —“ For thou. Tiord, 
wilt ^lle•^s the rigliteous; witli favour will thou eoinpass him as witli a shield'’ 
-(v. 12). “ Oil, let fill- wiekediH!>- of tliewickid conic to .an end, but i slabiish 

thcjiist''-- (\ii. !>). “ \\ iilitlie nicrcil'ul thou w iit sliow thyself mei-cifiil ; willi 

an iipriglit niiin Ihou wilt ■■lu-w tlivs-lf upriglil ; with tlie pure thou wilt shew 
lliysclf pure; and with the froward thou wiJt <^heAv tliysclffio-ivard.'’—txviii. 25, 
2li.J Fiintly, ‘* Mark the perfect mail, and bcii()itl the u[ifight ; for the end of 
that man is ]i<“ice" -fvxwii. :’7). See also IValriis i. 1,2; xv.; xx.xii. 11; 
x.xxiii. 1; xxxvii. Hi, 17: xcvii. 10 12: cxii.; cxxviii. 

'file foregoing r'date to (lie di.-'/oi.iiV/io,* or emotional faculties of man, 

and iijipcar to recogii'.' - clearly the existeiiee of nioral sciitijneiits in a sound 
natural condition, ft f.irtlier proof he wanting, I think it will he found in the 
following retinrkahlc words, whii-h almost seem to be propiu tiiMlIy directed 
against the inoiho-ii Calvinists: “ He tliat ju'-titietli the wicked, \m> hi.; tii.vT 
COMIHM M.TII TIIH Jl's 1', Ci/eit hoth (‘n: (iLohtiitttliOii to th>’ /jOiil." fl’rOV. 
xvii, LI. I IVilli ^esp('c^ to tlic iiih’l/i't of man. any one may see that it is np- 
jiealcd to tliroiigliout llic Bible ns capable of judging correctly of evidence n t 
licforc if, St Haul, for c\:ini])lo, dcsii-cs ns to “ I’rovc all things; hold fast liiaf. 
W'liicli is good'’ TItc'.s. v. 211; .nid in (lii‘words of iiiy motto he mij s “ I 
speak as to wi->i' men ; judge ye what J say' (1 Cor. x. 16J. 

For an ample defema' of the iiatural soundness of liiiiiiaii reason, see |)r Ilihnt's 
Sermon, in Hic Boyle ficctiires, vol. ii . p. H.'i.j, entitled Tlinl tlie ScripturcM 
do suppose, encourage, and onjtiiii. tlie use of our roncon in matters of religion 
and two otlior S-'cmoiis, by tlie, same writer, pp. 840, 860, entitled “ Objec¬ 
tions oat of Scriiiliirc ag.vinsl Froc-tirnikiiig answered.'’ For u vigorous asser- 
tiou of the existeime of inborn, iiirorruptible integrity, unswayed by motives 
of self-interest., iu inany htiinan beings, see Life of Niebulir, vol. i., p. .Ilii. 
Slmfleslmry. lliitclieson. Beid, Knme?., ytewart, Brow n, Mackiritosli, and mo.st 
other modern writers on Moral IMiilosopIiy tcidi tlie same opinion. 

Those who have recourse to the dnetrinu of the degeneracy of tlie human iiii- 
derstniiding, and to Hie inces».ant wiles of the devil, in order to exjdiiin tJi« 
provaleiiee of religious error in the world, constantly set out by nssuiniug their 
own opinions to ho true, tlieir own iutelleetual vision to have escaped the ge¬ 
neral eorniptioii, and their minds, by dint of some peculiar spiritual armour, 
to bo proof against tlie ilialiolic wiles to which the great majority of mankind 
fall viotiiiis. Dr Ihbnt pitliily asks —“ Tf reason was originally in itself, or is, 
in its present state of degeneracy and corruption, an incompetent judge in reli¬ 
gious luattv'vs, liow can I depend upon that reasoning which 1 use to prove this ? 
My reason may betray its vveakm*ss and deceive me even hero; end the argu¬ 
ments which, i think, I urge with so much weight, may bo inconclusive, and 
liiivo nothing in them."—-(I*. 8601. Archbishop Wliately, also, in treating of 
the dangers arising from iiijudieiuiis preaching, observes, that although “each 
part of our nature should be duly controlled, and kept within its'own proper 
province, and tho whole ‘brought into subjection to Christ,’ and dedicated to 
lliiii:" yet, “ there i.s no real Christian humility, though thei'ehe dehaseraent, 
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* 

writers of antiquity taught tho inferiority of tlio Son to tho Father; 
and sums up in tho following terms;—“ In a vrord, Avhosoovor shall 

in renouncing tlie exercise of human reason, to follow tlie dictates of human 
feeling. The Apostle’s precept is,‘In malice be ye cliililren, but in iimlcr- 
standing be ye men.’” lie goes on to remark, that those dcrlnimers against 
the pride of human reason, who, thcmsplves possessing cuUivuted intolloctunl 
powers, are understood not to be disparaging an advantage of which tlioy are 
destitute, “never do, iji fact, divest themfelva of any hiinuvu advantages they may 
chance to possess. Whatever learning or arguuientative powers any of them 
pOS.sess (and some of them do possess miieli), 1 have alwajs found them ready 
to put forth, in any controversy tiioy may ho engaged in, without shewing iiiueh 
tenderness for an opponent who may he less gifted. It is only when learning 
and argument lual-e U'jfxhixi them, that they deelaini against tlie pridi* of intel¬ 
lect; and deprecate an appeal to ren«on when its decision is unl'.ivoiirable. 
So tiiat tlie Mn-fifi’-e which they appear to make, is one which in reality they do 
not make, hut only m/n/rc (when it suits their piirposei from otliers.” 
on some of the Jhnioi'is to Christian Fiiiih, <tv., 2d ed., p. (>d.) 

In reference to Cliristian hninility, the aatnc aenfe prelate oliserves that “men 
should be warned not to snjuiosi* that \ irtiin to consist in u mere (/cei'i'o/i-onfes- 
sion of tlie weakness and sinfi!lin-.s of human nature, or (which comes to the 
same) such a sinfulness in tlieia.selM*s—or. if you will, such an at ter corruption 
and total depravity in tiieirown nature, as they holieie to he eominmi to cnerij 
descendant of .\d-im. iiieliiding the most mniiieni apostles, and other saints." 
—(/?>., p. 3t).) .\iiil In* copies this striking passage fiom Archiiisliop SiimMcr’s 
Apostolic Preaching, p. l.'hi: It is sometim(‘.s eoiisiiiercd ns ;i [uoof of the ad¬ 
vantage to be obtained from the liiliil which 1 am here presuming to discour¬ 
age, timt such [iroachiiig generally proies attiact!\ e to tlie lower i-).isses. This, 
liOweM'r. may he acennnled for, without fnriiisliing any' justiJieatioii of the 
practice. Kor, tirst. tho lower elasse-,. unless they are truly religinas, lesually 
are gross sinners, and, liierefore, are le-ither surprised nor shocked at lieiiig 
supposed so themselves. Hitii at tho .same time f,,,.! a sort of plc.isiiro whicli neisl 
not he encouraged, when tln-y hear their snpr ciors lirouglit down to the sanm 
level; and, secondly, it sei-ms to lurni'’Ii them with a sort of c'l-nse for thi'ir 
sins, to -find that they ace so universal, and so miieli to he e\]ieclcil of hiiniaii 
nature. The considerate minister vi'ill not court such dang<'t’ous apphiiise : t here 
is no edifieation communicated by exciting feelings of di-sgust on one side, and 
of iiialigmint exultation on the other.'’ 

There is <>x(;ellent sense in these remaiks; hut if Dr Suniin'r had said that 
tile low er I'lasses ava jW<(t<riitlii tin.st(>a(i of “ nsmiilti") gi oss sinners, his Ntatenient 
would probably have been more accurate tliuri it is. 1 refer, of course, to tin; 
class of artisans aii'i lohonrers j for tin' lowr-st i-hiss of all is c.'.nipo.seil chie.lly of 
persons who, through vice or hnhecility', liave .sunk into the profouiidcst di’pths 
of social and moral dogrudutioii. 

Archdeacon Daiiheny, in his Hook of tho (Jliiircli, acknowledgi'H the dilti- 
culty of reconciling the differences of opinion which jirevail on the subject of 
religion, with “that uniform consistency which is one of the most striking 
characteristics of truth,’’ us well as “with the benevolent design wbieh the 
Deity must have had in view in revealing that triilh to fin; world.” lie finds, 
however, a solution in tho following considerations: “ Hut when we take a 
view of man in his present state of degeneracy, as a being perverse in will, and 
corrupt in understanding, we cease to be surpriM'd at an effect necessarily re¬ 
sulting from that v'ariety of causes, to which the opinions and practices of men 
are at different times to be traced up. I’ride, self-opinion, iritcre.st, and pas¬ 
sion, are the most prevailing principles of the human iiiind. A singleness of 
heart, j^ccoinpanied with an uncorrupt love of truth for the truth’s sake, is a per¬ 
fection to be covetad rather than to he looked for, from that general derangement 
of the human faculties which was brought about by the full. When the same 
subject, therefore, is viewed through tlioso different mediums which correspond 
with the different characters and dispositions of the parties concerned, it is not 
to be expected that an uniform conclusion should be drawn from it .”—(Onide 
fti the Church. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, late Archdeacon of Hariim. 3*1 
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freely awl impartially consider of this thing, and how on the other 
side the ancient Fathers’ weapons against the Arians are in a man¬ 
ner only places of Scripture (and those now for the most part discarded 
as impertinent and unconcluding), and how in the argument drawn 
from the authority of the ancient I’athers, they are almost always 
defendants, and scarce ever opponents, he shall not choose but confess, 
or at least be very inclinable to believe, that the doctrine of Arius is 
either a truth, or at least no damnable heresy.” . 

In the year 1712, Dr Samuel Clarke, one of the profoundest think¬ 
ers and most amiable men that ever graced the Church of Eng¬ 
land, published a work called “ The Scripture Doctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity,” the fruit of deep study of the Scriptures and other Christian 
literature of the primitive times. In spite of the warnings of his 
friends, and even, it is said, of a message from some of the Ministers 
of Queen Anne, dissuading him from publishing a work likely to 
create angry contention, when free opinions of any kind were scarcely 
tolerated, he boldly ventured to controvert the popular belief in the 
eternal existence and undorivod divinity of Christ. 

“ But let every man of sense,” says his friend and biographer 
Bishop Hoadly, “ be judge with how much wisdom, and in how Chris¬ 
tian a method, he proceeded to form his own sentiments upon so im¬ 
portant a point. Ho knew, and all men agreed, that it was a matter 
of more revelation. He did not, therefore, retire into his closet, and 
set himself to invent and forge a plausible hypothesis which might sit 
easily upon his own mind. He had not recourse to abstract and me¬ 
taphysical reasonings, to cover or patronise any system he might have 

edit., x>< 329. London, 1830.) This, I think, is one of the most edifying spe¬ 
cimens of theological reasoning that could be found. Let us see what it 
amounts to. 1. The Deity, we are told, must have intended, for the benevo¬ 
lent purpose of human salvation, to reveal religious truth to the degenerate 
world. 3. Uniform consistency is a striking characteristic of truth. 3. But 
those religious doctrines which different men regard as truth, are so palpably 
and extensively deficient in uniformity, that error is in fact infinitely more pre¬ 
valent than truth. 4. There is in the world no love of truth for truth’s sake 
(and here the Archdeacon must be presumed to draw the picture from his own 
consciousness); whence it happens that men are apt to wander into the mazes 
of error, although As (wo are to understand) has so well avoided the general 
misfortune, as to know with certainty that those who do not hold, like him, the 
tenets of the Church of England, have missed the benevolently-revealed truth. 
But the most striking i^ea emb^ied in the passage is, that while, on the one 
hand, the fall is considered to have occasioned the revelation of saving truth by 
the benevolent Deity to the world, this very fall is, on the other hand, the cause 
why that saving truth is so seldom recognised;—which is equivalent to the 
assertion that God has failed to accomplish the end he had in view! 

It cannot be sinfhl to harbour doubt of a doctrine which logically conducts 
to such a conclusion; and those who do so may take courage Lrom the reflec¬ 
tion, that however much it may, in the abstract, be professed with the lips, and 
inculcated in books and from the pulpit, it is daily repudiated tn praetic* by 
clergy and laity alike, in funeral sermons, obituary notices, certificates of cha¬ 
racter, dedications, and epitaph^—in the talk of the market-place and tl^ draw-. 
ing-Voom,—and in testimonies to human virtue, given on oath by witness^ in our 
courts of law. Men marry, and take partners in trade, without seeming to be- 
dieve that they are linking themselves to such loathsome creatures as John 
Calvin has deUooated; and even orthodox parents have been known to pro- ' 
claim the unparalleled excellencies of their children, and to resent as an affront 
the q^ecial imputation of iniquity to themselves. ^ 
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embi’aced before. But^ as a Christian, he laid open the New Testa¬ 
ment before him. He searched out every text in which mention was 
made of the three persons, or of any one of them. He accurately ex¬ 
amined the moaning of the words used about every one of them; and 
by the best rules of grammar and critiq[ue, and' by his skill in lan¬ 
guage, he endeavoured to fix plainly what was declared about every 
pei-son, and what \fas not. And what he thought he had discovered 
to bo the truth, he published, under the title of ‘ The Scripture Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity.* 

** I am far from taking upon me to determine, in so difficult a ques¬ 
tion, between him and those who made replies to him. The debate 
soon grew very warm; and in a little time seemed to rest principally 
upon him and one particular adversary, very skilful in the manage¬ 
ment of a debate, and very learned and well versed in the writings 
of the ancient Fathers. The controversy has been long before the 
world; and all who can read what has been alleged on both sides, 
ought to judge for themselves. But this, I hope, I may be allowed 
to say, that every Christian divine and layman ought to pay his 
thanks to Dr Clarke, for the method into which ho brought this 
dispute; and for that collection of texts in the New Testament, by 
which at last it must be decided, on which side soever the truth be 
supposed .to lie. And let mo add this one word more, that since 
men of such thought and such learning have shewn the world, in 
their own example, how widely the most honest inquirers after truth 
may differ upon such subjects, this, methinks, should a littlo abate our 
mutual censures, and a little take off from our positivoness about the 
necessity of explaining, in this or that one doterininato sense, the an¬ 
cient passages relating to points of so sublime a nature. . . . 

“ One matter of fact I will add, that from the time of his publish¬ 
ing this book to the day of his death, he found no reason, as far as 
he was able to judge, to alter tho notions which he had there pro¬ 
fessed concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ohost, towards any of 
those schemes which seemed to him to derogate from tho honour of 
the Father on the one side, or from that of the Son and Spirit on the 
other. This I thought proper just to mention, as what all his friends 
know to bo tho truth. And, indeed, nothing to the contrary can 
bo alleged, without contradicting many express sentences scattered 
thi'ough all his works which have followed, or will follow, the fore- 
mentioned treatise, evidently setting forth or implying the same doc¬ 
trine. ... 

“ In the cause of Christianity*ho laboured as sincerely as in natural 
religion and morality; and, with the same clearness and strength, 
produced and'illustrated all the evidences peculiar to it: not indeed 
considering it, as it has been taught in the schools or discourses of 
modern ages; but as it lies in the New Testament itself.’”^ 

One of Clarke*s particular friends was Sir Isaac Newton, of whom 

* Life prefixed to Olarke’s Sermons. See also Whlston’s Historical Me¬ 
moirs of the Life of Dr Clarke, where the annoyance to which he was snb- 
jectedj and hie conduct (not altogether defensible) under its influence, are more 
explicitly recorded than in Hoadly’s sketch. 

That Hoadly himself, by Christianity as it lies in the New Testament,” 
meant essentially the same sort of ** primitive Christianity ” that his friend 
believed in, is tolerab\y plain from the passages above quoted, but is put be- 
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also there is good reason to believe that, on the same point of doctrine, 
he abandoned the orthodox faith. A zealous Unitarian gentleman, 
Mr Hopton Haynes, who served many years as Assay-master of the 
Mint under the illustrious philosopher, and was on intimate terms 
with him, told the Rev. Richard Baron, a dissenting minister, “ that 
Sir Isaac Newton did not believe our Lord’s pro-cxistence, being a 
Socinian, as wo call it, in that article; and that Sir Isaac lamented 
Ur Ciarhe’s embracing Arianism, which opinion,ho feared, had been, 
and still would be, if maintained by learned men, a great obstruction 
to the progress of Christianity.”* This is conlirraed hy a passage in 
W-histon, who was intimate with both Newton and Clarke, and held 
also Unitarian opinions; whore ho conjectures what might be the 
discouragements to their “ making public attempts for the restora¬ 
tion of primitive Christianity.”f Moreover, it is not likely that, 
for any other cause than the holding of Unitarian opinions. Sir Isaac 
would have written his “Historical Account of Two Notable Cor¬ 
ruptions of Scripture,” an iniperfocr. and erroneous edilion of which 
W'as published in 1754, hut which Bishop Horsley inserted entire in 
the fifth volume of Newton’s AVoi’ks, published in 1785. Uor, hosulos 
that the texts there proved to have been int(M’polatod are among the 
strongest supports of the doctrine of the Trinity; near the hoginiiing of 
the treatise there is an expression which has drawn from Horsley the 
remark, that “tin* insinuation contained in it, that the-Trinity is not 
to he derived from the words proscribed foi- the baptismal form, is 
very extraordinary to come from a writer w'ho was no Socinian.” It 
itviti'/have been extraordinary, had the concluding bold assertion been 
as true as it is contrary to all the ovidonco. 

The passages in question arc, 1 John v. 7, “ For there arc three 
that hear record in heaven, the Father, the "Woid, and the Holy 
Ghost; and those three are one —and 1 ’J'im. Ui. 16, “ Great is the 
mystery of godliness; Clod manifest in the flesh :” in wdiicli latter case 
the alteration of a very short Greek word into another closely resem¬ 
bling it, has hroiight this to ho the meaning of a passage which, in 
the text received hy “ all the churches for the first four or five hundred 

yond question by the terras in which he has ridicnlod the persecutors of Emlyn 
and Wliiston (and, incidentally, the Trinitarian opinions of those persecutors), 
in his Dedication to Pope Clement XI. See Hoadly’s Works, vol. i., p. 637. 
Thcopliilus Lindsey, who, in his Ilistorloal View of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrine and Worship, p. 396, treats of the opinions of Bishop Tloadly, adduces 
in proof of tliat prelate’s Uniturianisni, “ his fine devotional compositions, pub¬ 
lished at tlie end of his Plain Account of^the Nature and End of the Sacrament- 
of the Ijord's Supper. For in these,” says "Lindsey, “wo find.no intimation, 
in the most remote degree, that Jesus Christ was to be invoked in prayer; nor 
example of any divine worship addressed to him, but to the Father only. - Now 
if the Bishop had believed Christ to have been an object of worship to Chris¬ 
tians, it is hardly to he supposed tiiat in set forms of prayer, drawn up with 
groat care and deliberation, he should have taken no notice of him in that cha¬ 
racter; especially if it ho considered which way the popular fashionable doctrine 
leaned, and the prejudices of many against him on other accounts.”;,'&c. &c. 
p\.9 to the persecutions of Rmlyn and Whiston, see pp. 325-334 of the Same 
work by Lindsey, and Whiston’s Memoirs of llimself. 

* Sequel to Lindsey’s Apology on Resigning the Vicarage of Catterick, 
p. 286; quoted in Toulmin’s Memoirs of So'cinus, p. 283. 

t Whiston’s Historical Memoirs of the Life of Dr Clarke, p. 15; see also 
pp. 13. and 17. Dr Cook, in his General and Historical.View of Christianity, 
vol. i., p. 415, speaks loosely of Newton’s “partiality'to Artonism.” 
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years, and the authors of all the ancient versions, Jerome as well as 
the rest,” means “ Great is the mystery of godliness, which was mani¬ 
fested in the flesh.”* Both passages have been keenly defended by 
biblical critics; but all profound scholars, Trinitarians included, now 
agree that, in regard to the former at least, if not also tho latter, the 
conclusions of Sir Isaac Newton are indisputable.^ In these circum¬ 
stances, can any creditable reason be given for still allowing the passage 
in 1 John v. 7 to mislead tho ignorant, by standing in tho authorised 
version of tho Bible as a portion of Divine revelation ? In the 
words of Newton himself, which every candid Protestant will echo,— 

“ Whilst we exclaim against the pious frauds of the Roman Church, 
and make it a part of our religion to detect and renounce all things 
of that kind, wo must acknowledge it a greater.crime in us to favour 
such practices than in tho Papists wo so much blame on that account; 
for they act according to their religion, but we contrary to our3.”+ 
He mentions, to tho credit of “ tho more learned and quicksighted 
men, as Luther, Erasmus, Bullinger, Grotius, and some others,” that 
they “would not dissemble their knowledge;” but adds with truth, 
that “ yet the generality are fond of tho place for its making against 
heresy.” He defends the Arians from the ridiculous charge of having 
erased tho words in question from the Epistle of John (p. 22). In 
another place he thus expresses himself: “ If it bo said that we are 
not to dotermine Avhat is rtcripture and what not, by our private judg¬ 
ments, I confess it, in places not controverted; but in disputable places 
I love to take up with what I can best understand. It is tho temper 
of tho hot and superstitious part of mankind, in matters of religion, 
ever to bo fond of mysteries, and for that reason, to like best what 
they understand least” (p. /)6). And his treatise concludes in the fol¬ 
lowing words, which are worthy of so groat a man : “ You soo what 
freedom I have used in this discourse, and I hope you will interpret 

* Historical Account of Two Notable Corruptions, &c., p, 68 of tho separate 
edition, published at liondon in 1841. 

t The passage in 1 John is abandoned as spurious bj' Michaelis {Introd. to 
the New Textameiit, trauslated by liishop Marsh, 2d cd., vol. iv., p. 412); Dr 
Adam Clarke {View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, vol. i., p. 71); and 
l*orso|i, Marsh, and Griesbach, who is the highest authority of all (See Orme's 
Bibliotheca Bihliea, articles Guiksuacu, Marsh, Pokso.n, Travis, &c.). More¬ 
over, wo learn from Whiston’s Memoirs of the Life of Dr Samuel Olarke, p. 100, 
that both he and Clarke, as well as the celebrated scholar Dr Bentley, and « 
even tho great champion of the Trinity, Dr Waterlaad, were satisfied of the 
spuriousness of the text in question. “ Nor," says Whiston, *' does the Doctor 
(Watei'land) I think ever quote that text as genuine in any of his writings; which 
in so zealous an'd warm a Trinitarian deserves to be taken great notice of, as a 
singular instance of honesty and impartiality.’’—Nevertheless, in 1821, the then 
Bishop of 8t David’s was bold enough to publish a “ Vindication of I John v. 7," 
which elicited a severe reply in the Quarterly lleview, vol. xxvi,, p. 324. “ The 
Bishop, then,” says the critic, “on his own avowal, has been able to dismiss 
■ every doubt respecting the genuineness of a verso which is found only in a 
single Greek manuscript, and that of recent date; w'hich is not quoted by a 
single Greek father, nor, ill express terms, by any Latin father before the sixth 
century; which is wanting in the more ancient manuscripts of the Vulgate, and, 
even in those in which it is found, appears in such a variety of shapes as clearly 
to shew that those transcribers who thought proper to insert the verse had no 
certain reading before them. We have the most sincere respect for the Bishop 
of St David’s, but we cannot peruse the declaration without astonishment.”— 
(P. 339.) 

Historical Account, kc., p. 2. 
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it candidly. For if the ancient chni’ches, in debating and deciding the 
greatest myaieries of religion, knew nothing of these two texts, I un¬ 
derstand not why we should be so fond of them now the debates are 
over. And whilst it is the character of an honest man to be pleased, 
and of a man of interest to be troubled, at the detection of frauds, and 
of both to run most into those passions when the detection is made 
plainest, I hope this letter will, to one of your'integrity, prove so much 
the more acceptable, as it makes a further discovery than you have 
hitherto met with in commentators.” 

It is by no moans wonderful that Sir Isaac refrained from publish¬ 
ing explicitly his Unitarian opinions; for, says Whiston (whoso state¬ 
ment is confirmed by the recent discoveries,of Newton’s biographers), 
” he was of the most fearful, cautious, and suspicious temper that I 
ever knew” {Whiston* s Memoirs of his own Life^ p. 294); and his ex¬ 
treme dislike of controversy has always been notorious. But how very 
necessary it was for all to be circumspect, may bo seen from the Act 
8th & 9th Will. III., c. 32, “ for the more effectual' suppressing of 
Blasphemy and Profanenessin which it is enacted “ That if any per¬ 
son having been educated in, or at any time having made profession 
of, the Christian religion within this realm, shall, by writing, printing, 
teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity to bo Cod, or shall assert or maintain that there are more 
Cods than one, or shall deny the Christian religion to be true, or the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of divine autho¬ 
rity, and shall ... bo thereof lawfully convicted by the oath 
of two or more credible witnesses; such person for the first offence 
shall be adjudged incapable and disabled in law, to have and enjoy 
any office or employment ecclesiastical, civil, or military;” for the 
second offence, shall be disabled to sue, or hold the office of guardian 
or executor, and bo incapable of any legacy, &c., or to bear civil or 
military office or ecclesiastical benefice, ” and shall also suffer imprison¬ 
ment for the space of three y^rs, without bail or mainprize, from the 
time of such conviction.”* 

Is not this a beautiful specimen of the laws of a Protestant counti'y ? 
And could we have blamed Newton for his reserve if he had lived 
in the present day, when, if there be not less of the spirit of per¬ 
secution, there is happily less power to gratify it than there was in 
the reign of Queen Anne. For ” mark the iigustice constantly per¬ 
petrated by those who have the public feeling on their side ! They 
make the honest expression of opinion penal, and then condemn men 
for disingenuousness. They invite to free discussion, but determine 
beforehand that only one conclusion can be sound and moral; where 
they should encounter principles, they impute motives. They fill the 
arena of public debate with every instrument of torture and annoy¬ 
ance for the feeling heart, the sensitive imagination, and the scru¬ 
pulous intellect,—and then are angry that men do not rush headlong 
into the martyrdom that has been prepared for them.”t 

* The Long Parliament had previously (in 1648), by the influence of the Pres¬ 
byterians, passed a similar act, with the higher penalty o( death. It is quote'd 
by Theopbilus'Lindsey, in his Historical'View of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrine and Worship, p. 304, where botii of these statutes are commented on. 

t A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England: or, the Church, ForitanUm, 
and Ifree Inquiry. By John James Tayler, B.A. London, 1846, p. 425. 

This-is an impartial work, by the study of which no intelligefat and candid 
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Whiston used to urge Dr Clarke to act sincerely, openly, and boldly, 
in the declaration of his true opinions; but f‘his general answer was 
by this question, * Who are those that act better than I do V Very few 
of which,” says Whiston, “ I could ever name to him, though I did 
not think that a sufficient excuse .”—{Memoirs of Clarke, p. 64). Clarke, 
however, might have quoted the words of Solomon in palliation of his 
conduct: “ A fool uttereth all his mind; but a wise man keepeth it in 
till afterwards” (Prov. xxix. 11). And even those of Paul might have 
been adduced for the same purpose: I have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet 
now are ye able” (1 Cor. iii. 2). And again: “ Strong meat belongeth 
to them that are of full age, even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to disceni both good and evil” (Heb. v. 14). 

The learned Dr Lardner, whoso defeucb of the Credibility of the 
Gospel History is universally known, became a believor in the simple 
humanity of Christ; and towards the close of life the opinions of Dr 
Isaac Watts also appear to have become completely Unitarian.* The 
Kev. Kobert Kobiusou, likewise, who in 1776 published a Plea for 
the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, wliich gained him much ap¬ 
plause, became, after he had studied Mr Lindsey’s Examination of it, 
a convert to the opinion he had opposed, f And Bclsham relates of 
himself, that in January 1779, being at that time the orthodox mi¬ 
nister of a congi'egation in the country, ho was taken by a friend to 
attend tho evening service in Mr Lindsey’s chapel in Essex Street, 
London. “ The subject of the discourse,” says he, “ was a good con¬ 
science ; and tho seriousness and gravity with which it was treated 
confirmed him in tho opinion, which ho had already formed from the 

S erusal of some of Dr Priestley’s writings, that it wm possible for a 
ocinian to be a good man. At the same time he felt a very sincere 
concern that- persons so highly repectable as Mr Lindsey and Dr 
Priestley should entertain opinions so grossly erroneous as ho then , 
conceived, and so disparaging to tho doctrines of the Gospel. This he 
ignorantly imputed to the little attention which they paid to the sub¬ 
ject of theology. Little did he then suspect that further and more 
diligent and impartial inquiry would induce him to embrace a system 
from which his mind at that time shrunk with horror. And had it been 
foretold to him that in the course of years, and the revolution of events, 
he should himself become the disciple, tho friend, the successor, and tho 
biographer of the person who was then speaking; that it should fall 
to his lot from that very pulpit to pronounce, before a crowded as¬ 
sembly of weeping mourners, the funeral oration of Theophilus Lind¬ 
sey, he would have regarded it as an event almost without the wide 
circle of possibilities, and as incredible as the incidents of an Arabian 
taJe.”J . 

reader can fail to have his mind delivered fh>m mtich of any petty sectarian 
feding which education mi^ have imparted to it. 

* See Belsham’s Life of Lindsey, 2d ed., p. 162. 
t ch, vii. 

{ Ibid., p. 107. In an age when Unitarians abounded among the ElngUsh 
clergy, Theophilus Lindsey was one of the few who sacrificed worldly interest 
to the approval of a tender conscience. Another was Gilbert Wakefield, 
wh(»e Memoirs are highly instructive on this subject; as are also Whiston’s 
Memoirs of himself and of Dr Samuel Clarke, Disney’s Life of Dr John Jebb 
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Another illustrious instanco of change of opinion is that of the pro¬ 
foundly learned Archbishop Usher, In early life he was a rigid Cal¬ 
vinist, but in his later years “ did declare his utter dislike of the 
doctrine of absolute reprobation, and held the universality of Christ’s 
death, and that not only in respect of sufficiency, but also in regard 
of efficacy, so that all men were thereby salvable; and the reason 
why all wore not thereby saved was because they did not accept of 
the salvation offered; and the grace of conversion was not irresistible, 
but men might, and often did, reject the same : and in these points 
he did not approve of the doctrine of Geneva, but was wholly of 
Bishop Overall’s opinions.”* 

The famous John Hales of Eton, one of the most learned and most 
estimable men of his time, was likewise originally a Calvinist, and 
took his opinions with him to the Synod of Dort, which he was com¬ 
missioned by the English ambassador at the Hague to attend. But it 
has been left on record by his intimate friend Mr Earindou, that 
“at the well pressing 3 Ht John 16, by Episcopius, ‘ there I bid John 
Calvin good night,’ as ho has often told mc.”f The Synod, however, 

of Cambridge, and Field’s Life of Dr Parr. Belsham mentions the Rev, Wil¬ 
liam Robertson, an Irish clergyman, who, having adopted Unitarian opinions, 
followed the same honournble course: when he waited on his patron Dr 
llol>inson, then bishoj) of Ferns, and who sulwequently became arrhhishop of 
Armagh, he was told, “ You are a madman ; you do not know the world" (p. 123.) 

Dr Richard Price, in a letter to Lindsey in reference to the o|)inion that 
Uhrist is almost equal to supreme Clod, says, “ Ii is a senthneiit at which [shud¬ 
der, and which probably no Arian jiow liolds.”— (He/shaui, 0 [>. cit., p. ITtS.) 
Compare with this the f>pinion of Dr Owen, that the Unitarians are men who, 
“ through the iiienrabk blindness of their minds, fall int<» error of judgment, and 
misinteri»retatlon of the word" (IVer/s, vol. xv., p. 241) ; or with the following 
characteristic denunciation by Dr South: “ Tlio ISociiiians are impious blas¬ 
phemers. whose infamous pedigree runs back from wretch to wretch, in a direct 
line, to the devil himself; and who are fitter to he crushed by the civil magis¬ 
trate, as de8tructl\e to government and society, than to he confuted as merely 
heretics in religion.’’ Dr William Dunlop, in his able vindication of Creeds 
and Confessions of’Faith, (prefixed to a Collection of the Standards of the 
Church of Scotland, published in 1719,) in speaking of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, ailirms, that “ it diffuses itself through the whole of our religion, and is 
the life and soul of it, without which it could have no subsistence f' and that he who 
denies it “ contradicts the whole train of the (Jospel, in plain as well as ineompar- 
ablg momentous questions^ —(P. Ixxv.) In Coleridge’s opinion, “ the pot texts 
of the Soeinian are quite enough for Lis confutation with acute thinkers” 
{Table Talk, vol. i. p. 47); and every body knows that according to the Atha- 
nasiaii Creed, wliich is ‘‘ God’s truth” among the orthodox in Fngland, all dis¬ 
believers of the Trinitarian doctrine which is there most elaborately expounded, 
" without doubt shall perish everlastingly.” . 

Can it bo of essential importance to dull and illiterate men to decide which 
of these opposite parties is in the right ? 

* Letter from Dr Walton to Dr Pierce, quoted, with other evidence, in Dr- 
Elrington’s Life of Usher, p. 292. Dublin, 1847. 

t llistorical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of the £ver- 
memorahle Mr John Hales. [By M. Des Maizeaux.] London, 1719|' p. 60. 
The writings of Hales prove that he was far in advance of his age, in his ap¬ 
prehension of the principles of religious liberty. Some admirable passages on 
that subject are quoted in Chambers’s Cycloptcdia of English Literature, vol. i., 
p. 287, where an instructive biographical sketch also may he found.. The letters 
written by him when attending the Synod of Dort, are characterised by Lord 
Clarendon, as “ the best memorial of the ignorance, and passion^ and animosity, 
and injustice of that convention.”—(Clarendon’s JUftof Jfmsel/,'VOh i.» p. 27.) 
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decided in favour of John Calvin; and thanks, as we have seen, used 
to he, and perhaps are still, yearly offered up to God Almighty for 
the decision. 

Baxter, speaking of the modified opinions of his latter days, inti¬ 
mates that in his case a similar change had occurred, and says, “ I 
can never believe that a man may not be saved by that religion which 
doth but bring him to the true love of God, and to d heavenly mind 
and life; nor that God will ever cast a soul into hell that truly lovoth 
him.” This passage refers to the Papists, but it appears to be a state¬ 
ment of a general principle which he had adopted. He says also, 
“ At first I thought that Mr Perkins well proved that a Papist cannot 
go beyond a reprobate; but now 1 doubt not but that God hath many 
sanctified ones among them, who have received the true doctrine of 
Christianity so practically, that their contradictory errors prevail not 
against them, to hinder their love of God and their salvation ; but 
that their errors arc like a conquerable dose of poison, which nature 
doth overcome.”* 

The same historian says, that “ nothing troubled him more than the brawls 
which were grown from religion; and he therefore exceedingly detested the 
tyranny of the Church of JKome, more for their imposing uncharitably upon 
the consciences of other men, than for the errors in their own opinions; and 
would often say, that he would renounce the religion of the Church of Kngland 
to-morrow, if it obliged him to believe that any other Christians should be 
damned ; and that nobody w'ould conclude another man to be damned, who did 
not wish him so. No man more strict and severe to himselfto other men so 
charitable as to their opinions, that he thought that other men were more in 
fault for their carriage towards them, tlian the men themselves were who erred; 
and he thought that pride and passion, more than conscience, were the cause of all 
separation from each others’ communion.” Hales, in his Tract concerning Schism, 
defines it to be “an unnecessary separation of Christians from that part of the 
visible Church of which they were once members.”—( Worhs, vol. i., p. 116; ed. 
1765.) “ But you will ask,” says he, “ who shall be the judge whgt is ufcestary ? 
Indeed that is a question which liath been often made, hut I think scarcely ever 
truly answered: not because it is a point of great depth or difficulty truly to 
asBoil it, but because the true solution carries fire in the tail of it; for it bring- 
eth with it a piece of doctrine which is seldom pleasing to suiieriors. To you for 
the present this shall suffice : If so be you bo unimo defeecato, if you have cleared 
yourself from froth and grounds; if neither sloth, nor fears, nor ambition, nor 
any tempting spirits of that nature abuse you (for these, and sucli as these, are 
the true impediments why both that and other questions of the like danger are 
not truly answered)—^if ail this be, and yet you see not how to frame your re¬ 
solution and settle for yourself that doubt- -1 will say no more of you than was 
said of Papias, St John’s own scholar, you are ‘ of small judgment,’ your abilities 
are ^ot so good as 1 presumed.”— (Ib., p. 118.) 

Protestants who talk of the sin of schism, would do well to consider that 
every argument which they direct against conscientious dissenters from their 
own Church, strikes with equal force against the lawfulness of Luther’s seces¬ 
sion from the Church of Rome. It was a saying of Charles or James 11., 

“ When you of the Church of England contend with the Catholics, you use the 
arguments of the Puritans; when you contend with the Puritans, you imme¬ 
diately adopt all the weapons of the CatboliOs.” 

* Reliquie Baxterianm, Part I., p. 131. Hear also Bishop Watson, in his 
Letter ft'om a Christian ^^ig: “ Are the gates of heaven open only to us, 
the Athanasians aqd the Calvinists of the age ? Is yours the only intelli¬ 
gible interpretation of Scripture; yours the only saving faith ? Away with 
such learned arrogance, such uncharitable judmuent! They are a disgrace to 
humanity, and a dishonour to any religion, question will not he, at the 
lust day. Are yoU' of the Church of Jerusalem or of Antioch, of Rome or 
England ? Are you a Doctor of the Sorbonne or of Oxford, a friend of the Re- 

D 



A still further instance of abandonment, by a theological disputant, 
of what lately seemed to him “ God’s truth,” for its opposite, is eori- 
tained in the following striking passage in the works of Dr Owen 

I myself,” says ho, ** once knew a scholar invited to a dispute with 
another man, about something in controversy in religion; in his own, 
and in the judgment of all the bystanders, the opposing person wm 
utterly confuted; and yet the scholar within a few months was taught 
of God, and clearly convinced that it Was an error which he had main¬ 
tained, and the truth which ho opposed ; and then, and not till then, 
did ho cease to wonder, that the other person was not convinced by 
his strong arguments, as before ho had thought.”* 

My concluding example shall be that of Ohillingworth, the most 
acute, the most candid, and the most renowned of all the champions 
of Protestantism. Alluding to himself, he addresses his Popish adver¬ 
sary as follows:—“ I know a man that, of a moderate Protestant, 
turned a Papist, and, the day that he did so* (as all things that are 
done are perfected some day or other), was convicted in conscience 
that his yesterday’s opinion was an error, and yet thinks he was no 
schismatic for doing so, and desires to be informed by you, whether or 
no he was mistaken ? The same man afterwards, upon better con¬ 
sideration, became a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papist a con¬ 
firmed Protestant. And yet this man thinks himself no more to 
blame for all these changes, than a traveller, who, using all diligence 
to find the right way to some remote city where he had never been 
(as the party I speak of had never been in heaven), did yet mistake 
it, and after find his error, and amend it. Nay, he stands upon his 
justification so far as to maintain, that his alterations, not only to you, 
but also from you by God’s mercy, were the most satisfactory actions 
to himself that ever he did, and the greatest victories that over he 
obtained ovey himself, and his affections to those things which in this 
world are most precious; as wherein, for God’s sake, and (as he was 
verily persuaded) out of love to the truth, he went, upon a certain 
expectation of those inconveniences, which to ingenuous natures are 
of all most terrible. So that, though there were much weakness 
in some of those alterations, yot certainly there was no wickedness. 
Neither does he yield his weakness altogether without apology, see¬ 
ing his deductions wore rational, and out of some principles commonly 
received by Protestants as well as Papists, and which, by his educa¬ 
tion, had got possession of his understanding.”f 

monstrants or tho Synod of Dort ? Not, What articles, confessions, fqpnu- 
larics, have you subscribed ? But, What hungry have you fed ? What naked 
have you clothed ? What sick have you visited f What souls have you saved ? 
Not, What barren metaphysical creeds have you repeated ? But, What fruits of 
your faith have you brought forth ?”— {MUeeUaneom-Traeta, vol. ii., pp. 20, 21.) 

* Of Toleration, and the Duty of the Magistrate about llellgion; Owen’s 
Works, vol. XV., p. 244. 

t The Bcligion of Protestants a S.afe Way to Salvation, ch, v., § 103. Sea 
also the case of conversion to Bomanism' mentioned by Bishop Watson, ante, 

pe28. ^ 

** Any candid man acquainted with religious controversy,” says Sidney 
Smith, will, I think, admit that he baa frequently, in the coarse of his atadie?|, 
been astonished by the force of arguments with which that cause has heeh'ds^ 
fended which' he at first thought to be incapable of any defence at all. Som^' 
accusations he has found to be utterly groundless; in others the ’facts an4t 
arguments baVe been mis-stated; in other instances the accusation has baei 
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What a lesson of modesty and mutual forbearance do facts like 
these convey to us all I And how strongly should they dispose us to 
join with Pope in the prayer— 

“ Let not this weak, unknowing hand € 

Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each 1 judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way.” 

retorted: in many cases the tenets have been defended by strong arguments 
and honest appeal to Scripture, in many with consummate acuteness and deep 
learning. So that religious studies often teach to opponents a greater respect 
for each other’s talents, motives, and acquirements; exhibit the real ditficulties 
of the subject; lessen the surprise and anger which are apt to bo excited by 
opposition; and by these means promote that forgiving one another, and for* 
bearing one another, which are so powerfully recommended by the words of 
my text.”— (A /Sermon on thoee Rnlee of Chrietian Cftartty, by which our Opinione 
of other Seett should be formed t preached at Bristol on fith November 1828: Sid* 
uuy Smith’s Works, ed, 1850, p. 693.^ 

A liberal theological education has thus the same tendency as mental coltiva* 
tion in general; emollit mores, nee sinit esseferos.’* 

** But,” as Abraham Tucker says, “there is a particular fear that fetters the 
mind grievously when entering upon topics of religion ; some are so afraid of 
departing from the faith, that they will not depart from error or prejudice, 
whenever Imposed upon them as an article of faith. This shuts out all means 
of information or amendment; with such a bax against them neither the Jew 
nor the Gentile could ever have been converted, the Papists reformed, nor the 
enthusiast restored to bis senses. We do not deny that the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom, but will never bring it to perfection; our reverence 
and awe we ought never to lay aside, no not for a moment, for in him we live, 
move, and have our being; on his power we depend both in body and soul, and 
in our obedience to bis declared will consists our happiness. But he requires 
not of us a slavish fear, for his service is perfect freedom in all senses, as well 
when we serve him with his talent of understanding, as with the active powers 
he has given us; nor shall wo run less hazard of offending him by wrapping it 
up In a napkin than by any involuntary mistakes it may lead us into. 

“ This servile fear often dashes men upon the very rocks of offence they 
were apprehensive of; for it makes them think hardly of God as of a rigorous 
taskmaster; it represents him as giving arbitrary commands, on supposition 
that such may magnify his authority; it pins them down to the letter, without 
regarding the intention; attaches them to forms and ceremonies, not daring 
to penetrate into the substance; it draws them to imagine their help necessary 
to defend his glory and resist bis enemies; it drives them into censoriousness, 
derision, animosity, and other kinds of persecution, under pain of forfeiting 
their allegiance, until the zeal of the Lord’s house hath eaten them up; it 
overwheli^ them with scruples, misgivings, terrors, and. desperations; lays 
them open to credulity in dreams, omens, judgments, and supernatural events; 
and debars them the use of their understanding, as a presumption and pro* 
fanenesB.”—(TVeeker’s Light of Nature Pursued, ch. viii., on “ Freedom of 
Thought,” Yol. ii., p. 122, ed. 1834.) 

'<( The vnlgai’,” observes the same excellent writer, “ are commonly very post* 
tlYe, thinking themselves possessed of absolute certainty in almost everything 
they know: this happens from their weighing their evidences singly, which 
will naturally produce ^t effect; for we,can-judge of weights only by their 
opposition, because any one thrown in alone drives down the scale forcibly. 
But the contemplative use themselves to compare the judgments, as well of their 
senses as of their tgidentanding, which they frequently find contradictory; there¬ 
fore 4bey abound in doidMa that never enter t^ head of a common man, which 
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Sir Thomas Browne appears to have read aright the lesson of his 
own experience. “ I could never,” says he, “ divide myself from any 


liaB occasioned doubting to be reckoned the avenue to philosophy: but if it be 
the avenue, it is no more, nor can one arrive at the thing itself until one 
has passed it, and he that sticks in the passage had better not have attempted 
it. The use of doubting is to prevent hasty decisions, and lead to something 
more sure and certain than we coUld have attained without it. ... There is ,a 
moderation in all things; a man may as well doubt too much as too little—nor 
let us run away with a nation that a propensity to doubting shews a sagacity of 
parts, for it may os well proceed from the contrary quality. . . . [But] when we 
reflect on our utter incapacity of attaining to absolute certainty, this is enough, 
though not to make us doubt of the clear judgments of our understanding, yet 
to make us acknowledge a possibility of their being erroneous; and this, if not 
overlooked, must prevent every man from being so wedded to an opinion, as to 
turn a deaf ear upon all evidence that can be offered against it. Wherefore I 
must look upon those bigots in religion or reason, for there are of both sorts, 
as very little skilled in human nature, who lay so great a stress upon one kind 
of evidence as to think no other worth regarding in competition with it.”—(Op. 
eit., vol. i,, pp. 121, 122, ch. xi., on "Judgment.”) 

There is a passage in Selden which places this subject in an equally clear 
light. The old sceptics,” says he, “ that never would profess that they had 
found a truth, shewed yet the best way to search for any, when they doubted 
as well of what those of the dogmatical sects too credulously received for infal* 
lible principles, as they did of the newbst conclusions. They were, indeed, 
questionless, too nice, and deceived themselves with the nimbleness of their own 
sophisms, that permitted no kind of established truth. But, plainly, he that 
avoids their disputing levity, yet, being able, takes to himself their liberty of inquiry, 
is in the only way t/tat in all kinds of studies leads and lies open even to the sane- 
tuary of truth ; while others, that are servile to common opinion and vulgar 
suppositions, can rarely hope to be admitted nearer than into the base court of 
her temple, which too speciously often counterfeits her inmost sanctuary.”— 
(Selden’e History of Tithes, preface.) 

" The most undecided men on doubtful points,” says Bishop Watson, " are 
those often who have bestowed most time in the investigation of them, whether 
the points respect divinity, jurisprudence, or policy. He who examines only 
one side of a question, and gives bis judgment, gives it improperly, though he 
may be on the right side. But he who examines both sides, and after examina¬ 
tion gives his assent to neither, may surely be pardoned this suspension of judg- 
n^ent; for it is safer to continue in doubt than to decide amiss. To such men 
may well be applied what that most learned man Peter Daniel Huet says of 
himself, in his Philosophical Treatise concerning the Weakness of Human Un¬ 
derstanding : ‘ If any man ask me what I am, since I will be neither academic, 
nor eceptic, nor eclectic, nor of any other sect; I answer that I am of my own 
opinion, that is to say free, neither submitting my mind to any authority, nor 
approving of any thing but what seems to me to come nearest' the truth; and if 
any man should either ironically or flatteringly, call us thatis,men 

who stick only to their own sentiments, we shall never go about to hinder 
it,’ ”— (^Watson’s Anecdotes of his Own Life, vol i., p. 227.) 

Even the Romanist Pascal has expressed similar opinions; and the passage 
here subjoined ought to eall a blush into the cheeks of many who profane the 
title of Protestant:— 

" It is fit,” he observes, " we should know how to doubt where we oughVto 
rest assured where wo ought, to submit where we ought. He who fails in any 
onepf these respects, is unacquainted with the power of recuon. ' Yet th^re aie 
many which offend against these three rules; either by warranting everything 
for demonstration, b^use they are unskilled in the nature of demonstrative 
evidence; or by doubting' of everything,, because they know not wh^ they 
ought to submit; or by submitting to everything, because they know not where 
to use their jud^ent. ' 

" If we bring down all things to reason, oAr religion win liave nothing in it 
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man upon the difference of an opinion, or he angry with his judgment 
fpr not agrmng wi^ me in that from, which within a few days / should 
dissent myself.”* 

From these instructive examples of devout and learned men, who, 
after holding cer^in doctrines as “ G-od*s truth,” at length took leave 
to differ from their former selves and to regard it as human error^ let 
us now turn to an eq^ually instructive class of cases which obtrude 
theiDselves upon the observation of every inquiring man. 

If you compare the religious tenets of different nations, the strange 
contrasts which will be discovered between what passes for God’s 
truth in one country and in others, will furnish matter for the gravest 
reflection. For instance— 

“ In England,” says Bishop Hoadly, “ it stands thus. The Synod 
of Dort (for whose unerring decisions, public thanks to Almighty 
God are, every three years, offered up, with the greatest solemnity, 
by the magistrates in Holland) is of no weight; it determined many 
doctrines wrong. The Assembly of Scotland hath nothing of a true 
authority; and is very much out in its scheme of doctrines, worship, 
and government. But the Church of England is vested with all 
authority, and justly challengeth all obedieuco. 

“ If one crosses a river in the north, there it stands thus. The 
Church of England is not enough reformed ; its doctrines, worship, 
and government, have too much of Antichristian Rome in them. 
But the Kirk of Scotland hath a divine right, from its only Head, 
Jesus Christ, to meet and to enact what to it shall seem fit for the good 
of his Church.”t 

In England, with respect to another most important matter, it stands 
thus—-Jesus Christ died for all, and every man who chooses to avail 
himself of the means whereby the benefit of the propitiatory sacrifice 
may be enjoyed, wijl certainly bo saved from everlasting punishment. 

But on the north side of the river it stands thus—“ God having, 
out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to ever¬ 
lasting life, did enter into a covenant of grace to deliver them out of 
the estate of sin and misery, and to bring them into an estate of salva- 
.tion by a Redeemer.”J 

mysterious or supernatural. If we stifle the principles of reason, our religion 
will be absurd and ridiculous. 

“ Reason, says St Austin, would never be for submitting, if it did ^ot 
judge that on some occasions submission was its duty. It is but just, therefore, 
that it should recede where it sees an obligation of receding; and that it should 
assert its privileges, where, upon good grounds, it supposeth itself not engaged 
to waive them .”—(FascaVa Thoughta on Religion, chap, v.) 

Within reason’s province, then, and with men capable of thinking, the 
maxim of Bacon holds true, “ He who begins in doubt ends in certainty; but 
he v^o begins in certainty ends in doubt.” 

* Bellgio Medici, p. 10, ed. 1838. 

t Dedication to Pope Clement XI., prefixed to Sir Richard Steele's Account . 
~of the State of the Roman Catholic Religion throughout the World; in Hoadly’s 
Works, vol. 1., p. 634. A portion of this unrivalled satire on Protestant In- 
- fhllibility may be seen in Chambers’s Cyclopsedia of English Literature, vol. i., 

' p. 666. 

J Shorter Catechism of the Church of Scotland, Question 20. The answer to 
Question 68 in the Larger Catechism is still more explicit: All the elect, and 
^ they only, are effectually celled.” 

Whatever may be the right interpretation of the 17th Article of the Church 
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To the region last mentioned, it is proclaimed as God’s truth,” 
that the first day of the week is the Christian Sabbath, which ought 

of JSngland as to election (for, as may be seen in Bishop Burnet’s Exposition 
of it, opposite vievrs are ente^ined on this point), it is certain that the most 
eminent English divines are hostile to the Caivinistic view. See, for instance. 
Dr Isaac Barrow’s sermon, entitled “ The Doctrine of Universal Redemption 
asserted and explain,edthe evidence already given on page 48 as to Archbishop 
Usher; and Bishop Watson’s sermon on John iii. 16, preached before the King 
on 11th April 1802 (Jftseei. !PractB, vol. i., p. 370; ai^ro bis Amcdotea of hia own 
Life, vol. i., p. 427, and vol. ii., pp. 313, 418.) 

Paley says: “ Great and inestimably beneficial effects may accrue from the 
mission of Christ, and especially from his death, which do not belong to Chris* 
tianity ns a revelation ; that is, they might have existed, and they might have 
been accomplished, though we had never in this life Imen made acquainted 
with them. These effects may be very extensive; they may be interesting 
even to other orders of intelligent beings. I think it is a general opinion, and 
one to which I liave long come, that the beneficial effects of Christ’s death ex¬ 
tend to the whole human species. It was the redemption of the world. ‘ He is 
the propitiation for our sins; and not fur ours only, but for the whole world,’ 

1 John ii. 2.”— {Kvidetieea of Chrutianitfj, Part II. ch. ii., note.) 

The same view is emphatically asserted by Archdeacon Daubeny in his 
Discourse “ On the Plea advanced by Separatists from the Church, that the 
Gospel is not preached in it,” (See his Guide to the Church, dd edit. 1830, p. 
63). He observes ;—“ Had it been said that the Gospel of J. Calvin was not 
preached there, we should readily have pleaded guilty to the charge; but that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is preached there, we certainly maintain, upon the 
authority of those Scriptures from which it has been received.” He charac¬ 
terises the Caivinistic view as “a doctrine which carries its own condemnation 
on the face of itand remarks that “ a doctrine, then, which tends to weaken 
the obligation to repentance and newness of life, which supports the sinner 
with a false hope, or lulls him into a fatal security, which proves destructive 
of one great end of Christ's death unto sin, namely, the reformation of the 
sinner, thereby counteracting one great object of the Gospel revelation, cannot 
be a doctrine that cometh from God.”—(P. 66.) He quotes Erasmus on the 
demoralizing effect of belief in the Caivinistic dogma, and gives the following, 
confirmatory instance ftrom his own experience. “ One of my parishioners who 
took his divinity, as perhaps many others may do, from some old puritanical 
writers of the last (17th) century, rather than from the Bible, maintained, I 
am sorry to think, the above doctrine in its fullest extent. He has been beard 
toaay, that should he kill a man to-day, he should certainly go to heaven to¬ 
morrow. His salvation, therefore, being, according to hia own notion, per¬ 
fectly secured, religious ordinances, as means of grace, to him were useless. 
He acted, therefore, but in consistence with bu doctrine, when, instead of fte- 
quenting a place of public worship on Sundays, he was gener^y occupied in at¬ 
tending his fhrm. But on this head we shall only say with South, that * what is 
nonsehse upon a principle of reason, will never be sense upon a princilde of 
rqllglon.’ ”—(P. 72.) 

By John Wesley the doctrine of election is denounced in the following hearty 
manner:—“ The sum of all is this: One in twenty (suppose) of mankind are 
elected, nineteen in twenty are reprobated 1 The elect shall be saved, do what 
they willf the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. This isthO doctrine 
of Calvinism, for which Diabolism would be a better name; and in the worst- 
and bloodiest iddatry that ever defiled the earth, there is nothing so horrid, 
SO monstrous, so impious as this.”— {Southey's Life of Wesley, 3d edit., vol. 
p. ^l.) 

After this, the ridiculons light in which Burns has represented the Calvin- . 
istlo Btating it plainly, without the least exaggeration, in the- 

opening stanea of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” will not, 1 think, be regard^ as a 
proof of Impiety by any who concur with Lord Bacon in ^e sentiments ex*., 
pressed in Im Essay of Superstition :—** It were better,” says he, *• to have no 
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to be observed in obedience to the Fourtli Commandment, and “ is to 
be sanctified by a holy^ resting all that day, even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are lawful on other days ; and spend¬ 
ing the whole time in the public and private exercises of God’s worship, 
except so much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy.”* 

If you cross the German Ocean, however, there it stands thus— 
The firat day of the week is the Lord’s Day, a joyful festival, which 
has been observed since the early ages of the Church, in commemora¬ 
tion of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. A portion of it is fitly 
and beneficially devoted to adoration, praise, and thanksgiving to 
. the Almighty Father from whom all bounties flow, and to the ac¬ 
quiring of religious and moral instruction ; the remaining hours of it 
may be s^ent in such refreshing, improving, and innocent pursuits or 
recreations, as each man finds most suitable to his own nature and cir¬ 
cumstances. And the doctrine of the English Puritans, in opposition 
to this, is figimntum, Anglkanum.\ 

opinion of God at all, than such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely: and certainly superstition is the reproach of 
the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that purpose: ‘ Surely,’ saith he, ‘ 1 had ra¬ 
ther a great deal men should say there was no such a man at all as Plutarcli, 
than that they should say there was one Plutarch, that would eat his children 
as soon os they were bornas the poets speak of Saturn.’ ” 

* Shorter Catechism, Question 60. 

t Dr Owen, in his treatise on the Sabbath, complains that the Puritanical 
tenets concerning it arc so styled by sundry divines in the United Prorinces. 
See his Life by Ormo, p. 269. A friend of mine who received a part of his 
education at Utrecht, has furnished mo with tlie following particulars:—'* Our 
general way of spending the Sunda" was to 4^0 to church in the forenoon, como 
home to an early dinner, and then start for a long rural walk, generally rest¬ 
ing for two hours in some house of refreshment where tea and tobacco could be 
obtained. The Dutch theatres are closed on Sundays, but in the evening tea 
gardens and zoological gardens, where music is performed, are largely fre¬ 
quented by the people.” Yet the Dutch, for aught that appears, are as moral 
a people as the self-oomplacent Scotch. The mere fact that, among ourselves, 
the members of the Society of Friends (who do not regard Sunday as more holy 
than any*other day) are a class pre-eminent for sobriety and moral behaviour, 
might suggest to any thinking man that to repudiate Sabbatarianism and to 
lapse into vice are two things between which there is really not the slightest 
relation of cause and effect. For my part, I have, never observed that Sab¬ 
batarians are distinguished beyond their opponents for virtuous behaviour. 

A solemn warning iTgainst Sabbath-breaking is frequently drawn fTom the 
statements of condemn^ eriminals, that their career to destruction had its root 
in that sin. Supposing the opinions of such persons about the original source 
of their misdeeds to be worthy of respectful consideration, and their declara¬ 
tions to the pFison^chaplains to he sincere expressions of conviction, and not 
merely Bym)>tomB of a wish to please “ the old gentleman,” by answering liis 
questions as ne evidently desires and expects them to be answered—there is still, 

1 hnmbly think, a misleading tendency, on the part of those who point the Sab¬ 
batarian moral, to confound two things which are entirely different. To idle 
eeniji drink in the wont company on Sunday is no doubt Sabbath-breaking, if 
such a sin there be; but besides being a desecration of the holy day,” it is (as 
such conduct would be on any day) that course for “ corrupting good manners,” 
which evil communications,” especially along with idleness and drunkenness, 
have ever beon-found to he: and the corrupting influence of these alone, I con¬ 
tend, is quite sufficient to produce the lamented results in natures so unfavour- 
alfly constituted as « taste for low company implies that they are. We see 
abundance of Sabbath-breaking which leads to neither the prison nor, the gal- 
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Again : That iffe “ truths^’ of one generation ofi&n become “ errors” and 
bgewoi'ds in the estimation of the next, is a remark frequently made by 

lows; but if a man habitually keep company, on Sunday or Saturday, with im¬ 
moral and degraded associates, you may safely predict his end, without at all 
inquiring into his manner of keeping holy the Sabbath. 

Dr Lorimer, of whose logical penetration the reader has already seen a 
sample, ascribes the disregard of the Fourth Commandqaenf'in Holland to the 
fact that one-third of the population is now Roman Catholicfor, says he, 

“ Popery and Neology combined cannot but war most adversely with the old 
Presbyterian Sabbath of Holland.” (The JProteitant or the Pojpish Sabbath ? 

A Word of Warning from the Word of Prophecy, and the History of the Christian 
Church. By the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, Glasgow. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 
1847. P. 21.) Should a copy of the treatise in which these words occur fall 
into the hands of an educated Dutchman, he would smile at the idea that the 
Protestant countrymen of Grotius and Erasmus are less concerned for their 
salvation, less capable of understanding the Bible, and more apt to be led 
astray by their Roman Catholic neighbours, than the Rev. Dr Lorimer, by 
whom their alleged backsliding is attributed to Popish contagion. If his 
theory be true, Glasgow has every year more and more cause to tremble for 
her Sabbatarian purity! The Doctor, however, incidentally gives us a glimpse 
of another cause for the phenomenon, not quite identical with the one assigned 
by himself, but perhaps not on that account the less efficacious in its action. It 
is this—“ that the controversy on the Sabbath in Holland, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, was at once the signal and the instrument of spreading relaxed 
vietes.’* —(P. 43.) That is to say: when the question was fairly discussed, the 
intelligent Dutchmen found reason to believe that the Sabbath of the Puritans 
has no solid foundation in Scripture. Yet so unconscious is he of the suicidal 
character of the fact, that he actually heralds his proclamation of it with a flourish 
of trumpets; —“ is high time,” says he, “ it were generally understood that . . . 
the controversy on the Sabbath in Holland was at once the,signal,” &c. Here, 

I think, we may say with Sbakspeare’s Henry the Fifth, 

• 

" Xow your own reasons turn into your bosoms. 

As dogs upon their masters, worrying you.** * 

K. Henry F,, Act II., Sc. 2. 

For how should a fair and ready free controversy terminate in the ascendency 
of error ? “ Who knows not,” as Milton grandly asks, “ that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty ?”—that “ though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously ... to 
mi^oubt her strength ? Let h^r and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter! . . . Well knows he who 
uses to conrider, that our faith and knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as 
our limbs and complexion. Truth' is compared in Scripture to a streaming 
fountain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, they sicken into 
a muddy pool of conformity and tradition.”— (Areopagitiea; Prose'Works, vol. 
ii., pp. 96, 85.) It is therefore allowable to conjecture that, in the course of 
the controversy referred to, the thoughtful Hollanders discovered the following 
passage in the 14th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans r'‘ One man 
esteemetb one day above another; another esteemeth evert day alike: let 
every man be fully persuaded in bis own mind. He that regasdeth 'the day 
regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to ihe Lord 
he doth ilot regard it.” (Verses 5, 6.) As far as Dr Lorimer’s treatise on what 
he calls the Protestant and Popish Sabbaths permits us to know, he has not yet 
discovered the existence, in the Bible, of Htis the most explicit, and per^mps 
the only absolute, declaration which it contains on the subject of the concro- 
^ versy; and I am compelled to add, that in nine-tenths of the ^bbatarian 
treatises and sermons which I have read (and they dre not fev^D, its existence is 
similarly ignored^ Either the writers thought the passage of no importance, 
or they did not: if they did, ttieir notion is strange and unaccountable; If they v 
did not,, then by passing over it in silence, while huddling together firom the 
- (]id Testament and the New, but principally fVom the Old, a number of pas- 
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those acquainted with the history of human knowledge, and sometimes 
with the greatest self-complacency by men who, through their own 

sages which, when tested by those rational principles of interpretation which 
are constantly applied in every department of literature but the theological, 
and are jpro/essed even by theologians who forget them in practice, evidently 
have no bearing whatever on the question at issue—by following, I say, this 
remarkable course, they plainly confess that the apostolic declaration is con- 
dusive against them. 

The absence of these words of St Paul from the texts quoted in the Scottish 
Confession and Catechisms, is not to be wondered at; for, os we shall after¬ 
wards see, it was not till these famous productions were completed by the ^ 
Divines at Westminster, that the scriptural texts which were thought to esta¬ 
blish the doctrines there stated were added in the margin, by command of the 
Parliament under whose authority the Assembly was acting. Of course, nothing 
of a hostile tendency could in such circumstances be included among the 
" proofs;” nor indeed could inconvenient texts, in any circumstances, have found 
admission into such manifestoes as these. 

Even the able Dr Wardlaw, in his Discourses on the Sabbath, makes no 
attempt whatever to remove this stumbling-block in the way of the perplexed 
Sabbatarian. He extracts from Bclsham’s Review of Wilberforce, p. 139, a 
passage in which the wrords, “ every day alike,” are quoted and given effect to; 
but instead of attempting to prove that an erroneous interpretation is there 
put upon them, what does he do ? He tries to divert attention from the diffi¬ 
culty, and to weaken the force of Belsham's observations, by the mean device 
of rousing the orthodox prejudices of his readers against the writer as a Soci- 
nian! We need not,” says he, “ be greatly astonished, that one who could not 
find in the Scriptures the divinity and atonement of Christ, the depravity of 
human nature, and the existence and influences of the Holy Spirit, should have 
been little at a loss to exclude from them the duty of sanctifying the Lord’s 
day ; and that, even as to the public worship of that day, he should have made 
light of the admitted example of the apostolic churches, commending it indeed 
as a ‘ laudable and useful custom,’ and condescending to ‘ approve of its con¬ 
tinuance,’ but not at all allowing in it any obligation of divine authority.-- 
(Diteoursea on the Sabbath, by Ralph Wardlaw, L).D., p. ICO. Glasgow, 1832.) 
This is all that Dr Wardlaw can say to neutralize the words of the Apostle; 
and it is a plain confession of inability to propound a syllable to the purpose. 
He might as well have referred to the colour of Mr Belsham’s hair, or the ro¬ 
tundity of bis person, as presumptive evidence against his opinions about Sunday; 
nay, he might by this kind of logic assail with equal success the philosophies of 
Newton and Locke, who were as much Socinians as Mr Bclsham was. 

Dr Chalmers, a still more famous Gtaagow minister than Dr W’ardlaw', treats of 
the Sabbath in three of his Congregational Seimons, vbl. ii., p. 262, et seq. Heio 
not a word of “every day alike” is to be found! “ Bilt,” it may be suggested, " be 
wrote a||0 Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. What says he there ? The 
difficulty could not fail to meet him in his progress, and surely he must have 
removed it when it came so directly in his way ?” Not he, indeed ! Look at 
Lecture 95, vol. iv-i p- 329, and you will see that the bearing of the passage 
upon the Lord’s day is completely ignored. 

Some years ago, there was published in Scotland a Cyclopscdia conducted by 
biblical scholars of fkr higher rank than any who had previously contributed 
to such a work. It contains an article on the Sabbath, in which the passage 
under consideration is quoted and discussed. An abridged edition was by and 
by prepared and published for popular use; and, that the passage was omitted 
.to mat edition, is only what was to be expected from the fact that the work 
„0f abridgment was performed by another Glasgow minister i 

About the same time, a Biblical Cyclopaedia was published by a fifth Glasgow 
'minister. Dr John Eadie. There is, of course, an article on the Sabbath; and 
.that a^tide contaihs a classified list of references to Scripture texts bearing 
upon the suMect. But, according-to custom, the passage in Rom. xiv. it not 
referred to, euher there or in any other part of the article; nor is mention made 
of certain other texts, which will be noticed below. This omission, in a formal 
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conduct and opinions, are exposing to the sneers and wonder 

of their successors. The time is not very distant when Romanism ovor- 

array of references, of the most important text of all, is quite indefensible; even 
though the writer has provided himself with a reply to the charge of positive 
misrepresentation, by introducing his list as one containing references only to 
texts which “ are ahono the leading authorities of the Bible respecting the Sab¬ 
bath and its proper observance.” 

There is a line in Young’s Night Thoughts, which says— 

•* Truth never was indebted to a lie 

and I cannot help thinking that the striking disingenuousness of this special 
pleading is not a whit better calculated than “ a lie” to servo her cause.* 

The coarse of Bishop Horsley is equally significant: he grapples with, and 
exjdains in bis own way, a passage in the Epistle to the Oolossians, which has 
been supposed, ho says, ** to prove that the observation of a Sabbath in the 
Christian Church is no point of duty, but a matter of mere compliance with an 
ancient custom. In the second chapter of that Epistle, St Paul, speaking of the 
handwriting of ordinances which is blotted out, having been nailed to the 
Redeemer’s cross, adds, in the I6th verse, ' Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of a holiday, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days.’ From this text,” says the Bishop, no less a man than the 
venerable Calvin drew the conclusion, in which he has been rashly followed by 
other considerable men, that the sanctification of the seventh day is no indis¬ 
pensable duty in the Christian Church,—that it is one of those carnal ordi¬ 
nances of the Jewish religion which our Lord hath blotted out. The truth 
however is, that . . . the Sabbath-days of which St Paul in this passage 
speaks, were not the Sundays of the Christians, but the Saturdays and the other 
Sabbaths of the Jewish calendar.” (Sermon XXIIl.) 1 am constrained to 
observe, however, that the venerable Calvin is here most unfairly dealt with; 
for ho expressly says that his opinion is founded, not merely on the text 
commented on by Bishop Horsley, but also on certain other texts, which the 
Bishop suppresses altogether, for no other apparent reason than that if be had 
candidly quoted them, they would have damaged his case so completely as to 
render it self-refuting and ridiculous. By turning to Book II., ch. viii., § 3.3, 
of Calvin’s Institutes, it will be seen that, after stating, os his reason for adopt¬ 
ing the observance of the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s Day, that it is ” a neces¬ 
sary remedy for preserving order in the Church,” he proceeds as follows:— 

” Paul informs us that Christians are not to be judged in respect of its observ¬ 
ance, because it is a shadow of something to come (Col. ii. 16); and accord- 
ingly, he expresses a fear lest his labour among the Galatians should prove in ' 
vain, because they stiU observed days (Gal. iv. 10,11). .And be tedls THE 
Bohans that it is superstitious to make one day differ from ano¬ 
ther (Rom. xiv. 6).” (Vol. i., p. 464, Beveridge’s transl. Edin., 1846). We 
shall have occasion to say more about Calvin’s opinions in a subsequent page. 

. In the sermon above quoted. Bishop Horsley gives a brief, just, and forcible 
description of the spirit of Christianity; which, says be, is rational, manly, . 
and ingenuous ; in all cases delighting in' the substantial works of judgment, 
justice, and mercy, more than in any external forms.” Christianity, then, 
condemns those who violate compacts about Sunday-trains, and descend to jug¬ 
gling tricks in the management of the business of railway meetings, or to the 
forgery of hundreds of signatures to memorials and petitions in favour of 
Sabbatarian measures (See Notes A. and N. in this Appendix), for the purpose 

* In a book published about thirty-five years ago, entitled '* A Treatise on the ^Patri¬ 
archal, Jewish, and Christian Sabbath, with a view to enforce, firom Scripture anttabiity, 

' moi4 carefiil observance of the Lord’s Day, by Thomas Wsmyss," thsre is a table of re- ' 
terenoes to all the passages of Scripture in which the word " Sabbath” occurs. This htp 
the look of akey to all the texts bearing ou the subject; but as the word” Sabbath” happens 
not to be used in Rom. xiv., that most important passage is very conveniently’left Ottt of 
view, as Itls likewise in all other parts of the work I Why did not the author fomlth a 
ermfUts list of the pertinent texts 1 Because, like the most of His orthodox brethren, he' 
was afiniid of letting the words of St Paul be seen. At' least this is the only reason lhat 
I ean think of; but if anybody can suggest a better. I shall be truly glad to hear it. 
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spread the whole of western Europe, and when to call its truth in qu^- 
tiou was a far more flagrant sin than even the strictest adherence to it 

of glorif^ng God by a scrupulous regard to external forms. But I have 
quoted this passage chiefly for the purpose of remarking, that if Bishop 
Horsley^ treatment of Calvin be not manly and ingenuous,” the calling him 
“ venerable” is an external form” which fails to bring bis own conduct into 
harmony with the spirit of Christianity. 

To the Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson, a minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, is due the credit of displaying greater courage than either 
Bishop Horsley or the five Glasgow ministers: he does not shrink from quoting 
the passages in the two Epistles, and putting forth a reply to the argument 
which has beea,foundcd on them. “ As for the two passages from the apostolic 
Epistles (Rom. xiv. 5; Col. ii. 16, 17), which have been paraded with so much 
confidence, it is quite evident,” says he, that they refer to the attempt of 
Judaisers to make the observance of the seventh day, as well as of the first, 
binding upon the Christian Churches. The Apostle interferes to protect their 
Christian liberty. They might observe the seventh day if they chose, but no 
man was to compel them to do so, or to condemn them if they did not. To sup¬ 
pose that these verses were intended by the Apostle to declare that all days un¬ 
der the Christian dispensation were alike, is to suppose him to write one thing 
and to practise another.”—(TAe Christian Sabbath considered in its Various 
Aspects, By Ministers of dlfi'erent Denominations. P. 85. Edin. 1850). 

With great deference I submit, that, in using the plain words “ every day,” 
the Apostle doubtless meant what he said; that he spoke of the seven days 
of the week, and not of six of them only. Besides, even supposing that be 
himself “ practised” according to the Sabbatarian notion of his duty in regard 
to the observance of days (a point on which the scanty evidence we have in the 
New Testament is hostile to the assumption of Dr Thomson that he kept the first 
day holy), still his words to the Homans, if they have any meaning whatever, 
assuredly mean this—that ail who thought it right to practise differently from 
him in that respect, were as fully entitled to act on their own opinion that 
*' every day” was “ alike,” as he was to act on the opposite principle that 
one day” is to be “ esteemed above another.” Dr Thomson’s way of hand¬ 
ling the question, and the conclusion which he draws, that “ the apostles, by 
their example, sanctioned the change of the day, and the permanence of the 
institute” (p. 84), remind me forcibly of a piece of advice given by Bentham 
in his Rationale of Evidence. “ In the minds of some men,” he observes, 
(not to say the bulk of men), if you set about proving the truth of a proposi¬ 
tion, you rather weaken than strengthen their persuasion of it. Assume the 
truth of it, arid build u|>on it as if indisputable, you do more towards riveting 
them to it than you could do by direct assertion, supported by any the clearest 
an'd the strongest proofs. By assuming it as true, you hold up to their eyes the 
view of that universal osefhnt, or assent equivalent to universal (dissenters being 
left out of the account), which, fVom your assumption, they take for granted 
has been given to it: You represent all men, or (what comes to the same thing) 
all men whose opinions are worth regarding, os joiping in the opinion; and by 
this means, beside^ the argument you present to the intellectual part of their 
flrame, you present to its neighbour the volitional part another sort of argu¬ 
ment, constituted by the fear of incurring the indignation or contempt of all 
reasonable ipen, by presuming to disbelieve or doubt what all such reasonable 
men are assured of.”—(BentAam’s Works, vol. vii., p. 451.) 

' The only glimpse we have of Paul’s practice in regard to the sanctification 
of the first day of the week is obtained in Acts, xx. 7-11. And upon the first 
da^ «f the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them, ready to depart on the morrow, and continued his speech until mid¬ 
night.” Now, as the Jews reckoned their day from sunset to sunset, and were 
accustomed' to “ break bread” in the evening, it seems that Paul, aRer sunset 
on* what ws should call Saturday evening,, attended the meeting of disciples, 
probed until mi^ight, restored Eutychus to life, sapped, continued his 
preaching, and ” when he had talked a long while, even till break of daj^, 
departed.” That is to eay, as I interpret the passage (for we can hardly sup- 
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is now regarded among Protestants. Another noted instance relates 
to the motion of the earth upon its axis—to teach which was, three 

pose that he began this long preaching before sunset), As resumed hU trmeU on 
Sunday morning. But whether he did or not, we have no proof that he thought 
it an act of profanitjr to do so; and nothing can he plainer than the admission, 
in his Epistle to the Jewish converts at Home, of their liberty to keep days holy 
or not, according to their own views of the Divine law in regard to that practice. 

The iate Dr Uichard Winter Hamilton of Leeds, in a rhapsody which he pub¬ 
lished in 1848 under the title of Horae et VindieUe Salbatiece, also takes notice, 
at p. 90, of the passage about which we are speaking. “We are aware,” says he, 
“ that ^ripture has been quoted to render the question of its (the Sabbath’s) 
observance indifferent; to expose it rather in the light of a burden than of a 
blessing. It would be strange, could this be established. Laxity is abhorrent 
to the spirit of Revelation. The statement, upon which this doctrine of indiffer¬ 
ence is founded, proceeds from Paul (Rom. xiv. 6) : ‘ One man estcemetb one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day.’ Our translators have added, 
‘ alike,’ which has no pretext of place in the original Greek. This must refer 
to the Jewish feasts. He who had been educated beneath their associations 
woul<rfeel much scrupulousness in renouncing them. If he ' regarded it unto 
the Lord,’ he was not to be ‘judged’ by them who regarded it not unto the 
Lord.” Dr Hamilton should have added the more pertinent declaration, that 
“ he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard itfor which 
reason he is not to be “judged” by those who do regard it to the Lord. But 
moreover, the reader will observe here the same begging of the question—the 
same unwarrantable assumption that “ every day" means every day but Sun¬ 
day. Several other points deserve to be noticed : 1. The question in con¬ 
nection with this passage is not as to the duty of resting > on the Lord’s Day, 
but whether the day is holy, and thus susceptible of "profanation?" 2. To 
the best of my knowledge, nobody has ever inferred from the words of St I^ul, 
that rest on the Lord’s Day is a burden rather than a blessing. 3. Laxity with 
respect to things not enjoined by Revelation or natural religion cannot be abhor¬ 
rent to the spirit of Revelation; and if (as many think) the esteeming of one 
day aboveanother is neither a natural nor arevealed duty of Christians, then laxity 
in venerating the first day of the week cannot be worse than the prevailing and re¬ 
putable laxity in esteeming the second or the seventh above the others. Lastly, 
although it is quite true that the word “ alike,” added by our translators, has 
no counterpart in the original 'Greek, Dr Hamilton has not said, because he 
dared not say, that its insertion was not indispensable to give the true sense of 
the passage. lie tries to destroy the force of the Apostie’s words by insinuating 
a mistranslation, where, had he been conscious that one existed, he would not 
have failed to assert the fact in the broadest terms. This device is only a de¬ 
gree less discreditable than that by which he elsewhere tries to weaken the 
force of Palcy’s candid chapter on the Sabbath. “ It was,” says he, with on air 
of virtuous sorrow—“ It was in melancholy consistency, that he wAo loosened the 
foundations and principles of ail tnorality should thus assail the authority of the 
Sabbath” ! —(P. 13.) If Or |jLamilton ha'd been conscious of hitf ability to meet Pa- 
ley’s argument by argument, would he have descended to so undignified a course 
os this ? And if the charge thus brought against that eminent advocate of the 
Divine origin of Christianity be true, with what degree of satfsfaction can' bis 
“ Evidences” be henceforth studied, or placed by parents in the hands of their 
children ? To me it appears that any disposition to lax morality in Paley was' 
more likely to manifest itself in stretching the Sabbatarian texts beyoHd tbetb 
legitimate meaning—this course having the tendency, which its opp<^te had 
no^ to facilitate his wished-for advancement in the Church. That he Ant 
stretched them but a little in the popular direction, while so many of his feijow- 
divinea, especially among the dissenters, have stretched them to an extravagant 
length, is, everything considered, a good deal to the Archdeacon's credit. 

. Lastly, it is worthy of remark, that Mr Alexander Oliver, in hU recently- 
Mblished Defence of the Universality’ and Perpetuity of the Sabbath, coz(tents 
fiimself with a mere general allusion to the passage in Romans xiv., without 
either quoting it or mentioning its place in ^ripture. After arguing that tii'e 
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centuries ago, equivalent to denial not merely of Divine revelation, 
but of the evidence of our very senses. For what could be more evi- 

words In ^ Col. ii. 16, refer to the Jewish Sabhath only (which may or may not 
ho the case), be thus proceeds (p. 46):—^“Thc same observations apply to the other 
text* tuhieh have been adduced by opponents ; the idea, therefore, cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment, that the Apostle intended ‘ to declare that all days under 
the Christian dispensation were alike for this would be to ‘ suppose him to 
write one thing and to practise another.’ (27te Sabbath. By Bev. Andrew 
Thomson, D.D.)” Here Mr Oliver is evidently glad to devolve upon the broad 
shoulders of Dr Thomson the burden of proving that “ every day” is not “ every 
day,” and to escape as nimbly as possible to a more tractable subject. 

Jt is not without reason that I am disposed to attribute the abandonment of 
“ the old Presbyterian Sabbath of Holland,” to enlarged knowledge of Scrip¬ 
ture among the Dutch; for both my own experience and what 1 have observed 
in the case of some other serious inquirers after religious truth, have convinced 
me that such an event may naturally ensue from a diligent study of the Bible. 
I was bred a strict Sabbatarian in principle and practice; but at an early 
age began, after the example of the Bereans, and in obedience to advice fre¬ 
quently heard from the pulpit, to “ search the Scriptures,” with the view of 
seeing ” whether those things were so.” At the same time, thinking it the 
part of a rational inquirer to look into more than one side of every question 
that deserved to be seriously considered, 1 acted accordingly, notwithstand¬ 
ing the bad odour in which such a course is usually held by those who fancy 
they are the warmest friends of religious truth. Though full of prejudice 
in favour of my hereditary notions, 1 soon attained the conviction, which has 
become stronger and stronger the more I have since pursued my studies, that the 
Sabbatarian doctrines which I iiad imbibed in the nursery were far from having 
that sufficient warrant in Scripture which they had been represented to possess. 
The effect of this discovery was most useful: If my S 2 )iritual guides could err 
in what seemed so plain a matter, might they not have misled me in others as 
important, and perhaps of greater difficulty ? The reply was obvious ; and thence¬ 
forward I endeavoured to play the only part which a Protestant can consistently 
perform—that of an independent thinker, glad to receive light from any avail¬ 
able source, but ever striving to “prove all things” as well as he is able, in 
the hope of “ holding fast” only “ that which is good.” This course 1 have' 
found to be as satisfactory in its results as it is sound in principle; and if in 
some particulars I have arrived at different conclusions from those generally 
believed in Scotland to be coi'rect, the love of singularity has certainly had no 
share in producing this result, nor have I ever been disposed to obtrude my 
opinions upon others, unless on some such compulsion as is supplied in the 
present instance by the aggressive conduct of the Sabbatarians, and the unjust 
demand of the “ orthodox” clergy and their adherents, that the theological doc¬ 
trines on v^ich the stamp of “ God's truth’’ is set by them, shall be taught 
in national schools at the expense of those who repudiate portions thereof as per¬ 
nicious human errors On those points where 1 have the happiness to agree with 
the generality of my countrymen, I of course enjoy the advantage of being more 
able to render to myself “ a reason for the hope that is in me,” than would 
otherwise have been possible; and am thus in some measure safe from being 
“ carried about with every wind of doctrine.” Whoever will follow such a 
.eou^se as is here described, will soon fitad reason to concur with Pascal in the 
opinio|t| tliat '' many things which are true have been contradicted, while 
many wliich are false pass without contradictionand that “ to be contradicted 
is no more a niark of falsehood, than not to be contradicted, is a mark of truth.” 
-r-C2%oug&ts on Religion, ch. 31.) Bishop Watson at the conclusion of his Apology 
for Christianity, tells Gibbon,—“ We are far from wishing you to trust to the 
word of the clergy for the truth of your religion; we beg of you to examine it 
to the bottom; to try it, to prove it, and hot to bpld it fast unless you find it 
good.” And he.elsetvhere says,—“ I have no regard for latitudinarian prhh- 
ciplMi nor fttr qhy,principles btit the principles of truth, and truth every man 
must endeavour to Investigate for himself; and, ordinarily speaking, he will 
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deni to human sight than the diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies ? 
and what could be clearer than these words of Scripture-^** He hath 
established the earth upon its foundations: it shall not be moved, for 
ever and ever.—For upon the seas he hath founded it, and upon the 
streams he hath fixed it.—0, give thanks unto Him—who hath 
spread out the earth upon the waters !—The mount Zion” [and 
therefore, they inferred, the whole earth, of which any hill or moun¬ 
tain is only a part]—“ shall not be moved, for ever and ever.—Gene¬ 
ration goeth, and generation cometh ; but the earth for ever standeth. 

-The sun-rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. From tho 

end of the heavens is his going forth, and his circuit to their utter¬ 
most parts.-Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that 

be above the heavens.-Who stretcheth out the heavens as a cur¬ 

tain, who layeth rafters in the waters, his upper chambers.” * 
“ Upon the interpretation which men of the highest ability attached 
to these declarations of Scripture,” says Dr John Pye Smith (who 
might have quoted also the first chapter of Genesis, and the tenth of 
Joshua, to the same effect), “ they rested the most positive confidence 
that the sun flies round the earth every twenty-four hours, and that 
the earth rests immovably in the centre of the universe. * This,’ said 
one of the most eminent men of the Reformed Church, * we afiirm, 
with all divines, natural philosophers and astronomers, Jews and Mo¬ 
hammedans, Greeks and Latins; excepting one or two of the ancients, 
and the modern followers of OopernicuB.’f It is in no small degree 

be most successfal in his endeavours, who examines with candour and care what 
can be urged on each side of a greatly controverted question.”— (Mueell. Tracts, 
Tol. i., p. 323.) In accordance with these sentiments, I say with honest Matthew 
Green— 

« Thus in opinions I commence 
Freeholder in the proper sense, 

And neither suit nor service do, 

Nor homage to pretenders show. 

Who boast themselves by spurious roil 
Lords of the manor of the soul; 

Preferring sense, from chin that’s bare. 

To nonsense throin’d in whisker’d hair.” 

The Aikin’s Belect Brit. Poets, iv., 330. 

To me, therefore, who know so well these incidents of my own mental bis^ 
tory, and have observed the like phenomena in others, nothing ceiVseem more 
probable than that, as soon as the attention of intelligent Dutchmen was closely 
directed by clerical discussion to the bearings of Scripture on the Sabbath 
question, the controversy should be " at once the signal and the instrument of 
spreading relaxed views.” But, that what Dr Lorimer calls “ the old Pres¬ 
byterian Sabbath of Holland” was ever as strictly and ultriyudaically obi 
served, as the Sabbath introduced in England by the Puritans about the end of 
the sixteenth century, and which the following generation of Puritans env*, 
balmed in the Westminster Confession, is a notion not to be received ujaon his 
sole authority, and which is hardly consistent with, the fact mentionea Dr 
Owjsn, that the phrase *‘fi,gmentvm Anglicawum'* was applied to the Puritanic 
doctrine by Dutch divines. 

For proof of the ukrajudaicaV' character here ascribed to the orthqfiox Scot¬ 
tish mode of Sabbath-observance, see an inquiry into its Scriptural grounds, in a 
subsequent, part of this work^ Note A. 

* Psalm civ. 5; xziv. 2; cxxxvi. 6. Eedes. i. 4. Psalm xlx. 6 ; exlviii. 4 f 
civ. 3. - ^ 

t Gisb. Voetii DUpvk- Theel. vol. i.,p. 637. Utrecht, 1648.” 
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curious, but it conveys also a serious lesson to us, to observe what was 
a verj groat stretch of candour and charity, one hundred and fifty 
years ago. * That the sun moves and that the earth is at rest,* 
wrote another of that class of learned men, * is testified in Scripture : 
—that the earth also cannot be moved, being as it were founded and 
fixed upon bases, pedestals, and pillars. Some philosophers, indeed, 
both ancient and modern, and Copernicus, the most distinguished among 
them, have maintained the contrary. Gemma Frisius has taken 
pains to explain this opinion of Copernicus in the most favourable 
manner that he could; and some celebrated philosophers have en¬ 
deavoured to feconcile it to the Bible, by considerations drawn from 
the ambiguity,and various use of language. Others have recourse to 
the condescension of the style of Scripture, which, upon matters that 
do not aflect faith and religion, is wont to lisp and prattle 
like a father with his babes. But our pious reverence for the Scrip¬ 
ture, the word of truth, will not allow us to depart from the strict pro¬ 
priety of the words; as, by so doing, we should be setting to infidels 
an example of wresting the Scriptures; unless we were convinced by 
sure and irrefragable arguments, as perhaps there may be a few so 
convinced,—but they are ambitious persons, though professing them¬ 
selves to be devoted to sacred studies.’ 

The concluding unfair insinuation by this rough-named Protestant 
divine, of the predominance of unworthy motives in those who had 
adopted the Copernican system, is precisely in the spirit which, in our 
own day, frequently characterises the language employed by men “ de¬ 
voted to sacred studies,” against those who, as geologists and physi¬ 
ologists, are guilty of reading the Book of Nature with more search¬ 
ing eyes than theirs, and who thus devolve upon them the unwelcome 
task of remodelling such parts of their venerated systems as are dis¬ 
covered to be “ man’s truth” alone, instead of being that “ Divine 
truth” which they have been pompously asserted to be. For, as a 
writer in The Independent Whig has observed, “ with the bigot, every 
truth that exposes his devout dreams is blasphemy;” to illustrate 
which, he tells of a Scotch Presbyter whom he had very lately heard 
of, “ who found a multitude of toxt^i^ainst the astronomical system, 
and told his hearers a world of lUt^y things which God Almighty 
said against it: He asserted that the earth stood still,’and the sun 
travelled round itj * in spite of all the mathematical demonstrations 
that could come from helland, with a ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ added 
terrible threatenings against the ^ihilosophers and freethinkers of the 


Job. Henr. Heidegger! Medulla Theol. Ckriet. p. 136; Zurich, 1696.” 

The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
^ence. By John Pye Smith, I>.D. 4th ed., p. 186. Lond. 1848.—In Luther’s 
CollMiia MetiBalia, or Table-Talk, ch. Ixx., the following passage occurs:—“ I 
antWw advertised (said Luther) that a new astronomer is risen, who pre- 
someth to prove that the earth moveth and goeth about—not the firmament, 
the sun, mOon, nor the stars ; like as when one sitteth in a coach or in a ship, 
and is moj^ad, thinkoth he sitteth still and restetb, but the earth and the trees 
go; run, and move themselves. Therefore, thus it g^oeth, when we wean our¬ 
selves to owr own foolieh fancies and eone^ts. This fool U/ill turn the whole art 
of astronomy upside down ; but TUB SCKIPTURB 8HEWETH AXD TEACHETK 
HIM ANOTHBH EESBON, where Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and not 
the darth.”—(P. 603 of Capt. Henry Bell’s Translation. London, 1662.) 
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age, whom he christened blasphemers, and doomed to Divine wrath, 
without any hesitation.”* 

The truth of this report might reasonably be- doubted if we did 
not remember that, so recently as 1722, an old woman was burnt in 
Scotland for witchcraft; and that, two years after the publication of 
the volume just quoted, the repeal of the statutes against witches was 
formally bewailed by the Associate Presbytery of the Seceders, who, 
in their annual confession of national sins, printed at Edinburgh in 
1743, enumerated this measure as a grievous transgression, “contbaric 
TO THE EXPRESS EAWS OP In tho history of witchcraft, in¬ 

deed, beyond perhaps that of any other religious error, we may find 
a solemn warning against tho’danger of mistaking “ man’s truth” for 
God’s. In the end of the sixteenth century, it was a flagrant proof of 
“ heresy”. and.“ infidelity” to deny that witches existed; and the fejv 
who doubted were glad to hold their peace. “ The fearful abound¬ 
ing at this time in this country,” writes King James VI. in 1597, “ of 
these detestable slaves of the devil, the witches or enchanters, hath 
moved me (beloved reader) to despatch in post this following treatise 
of mine, not in any wise (as I protest) to servo for a show of my learning 
and inginc, but only, moved of conscience, Jio press thereby, so far as 
I can, to resolve the doubting hearts of many, both that such assaults 
of Sathan are most certainly practised, and that tho instruments 
thereof merits most severely to be punished: against tho damnable 
opinions of two principally in our age, whereof the one called Scot, 
an Englishman, is not ashamed in public print to deny that there can 
be such a thing as witchcraft, and so maintains the old error of the 
Sadducees in denying of spirits. The other, called Wierus, a German 
physician, sots out a public apology for all these crafts-folks, whereby, 
procuring for their impunity, he plainly bewrays himself to have been 
one of that profession .”J 

In reference to this famous production, the late Mr D’Israeli, in 
his Inquiry into the Literary and Political Character of King James 
1., writes as follows :—“ Not long before James composed his treatise 
on * Dacmonologie,’ the learned Wierus had published an elaborate 
work on the subject. ‘ De proestigiis Deemonum ct incantationibus et 
venefkiis^ dbc. 1568. He advanced one step in philosophy by dis¬ 
covering that many of the suppe^ed cases of incantation originated in 
the imagination of these sorcerers—but he advanced no farther, for he 
acknowledges the real diabolical presence. The physician who pre¬ 
tended to cure tho disease, was himself irrecoverably infected. Yet 
even this single step of Wierus was strenuously resisted by theJearned 
Bodin, who, in his amusing volume of * Demonomanie des Sorciers,* 
1593, refutes Wierus. These are the leading authors of the times; 
who were followed by a crowd. Thus James I. neither wanted autho¬ 
rities to quote, nor great minds to sanction his ‘ Dmmonologie,’ first' 

*■ 

* The lodependent Whig: or, A Defence of Primitive Christianity and of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment against the Exorbitant Claims and Encroach¬ 
ments of Fanatical and Disaffected Clergymen. [By Gordon and^Trenchard.] 
2d. ed., Tol. iii. p. 4. London, 1741. 

t See an elalmrate and most instructive article on Witchcraft in the Fo^gn 
Quarterly Review, vol. vi., p. 46; June 1830. Sir Walter Scott’s Lettera on 
Demonology and Witchcraft is a still moire accesidble book. 

t King James’s Dsemonologie, Preface. 
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published in 1597. ^ To the honour of England, a single individual, 
Reginald Scot, with* a genius far advanced beyond his age, deni.ed the 
very existence of those witches and demons in the curious volume of 
his ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft^' 1584. His books were burned 1 and 
the author was himself not quite out of danger; and Yootius, says 
Bayle, complains that when the work, was translated into Dutch, it 
raised up a number of libertines who laughed at all the operations 
and the apparitions of devils. Casaubon and Glanvil, who wrote so 
much later, treat Scot with profound contempt, assuring us his reason¬ 
ings are childish, and his philosophy absurd 1 Such was the reward 
of a man of genius combating with popular prejudices! Even so late 
as 1678, these popular superstitions were confirmed by the narrations 
and the philosophy of Glanvil, Dr More, &c. The subject enters into 
the Commentaries on the Laws of England. An edict of Louis XIV. 
and a statute by George II. made an end of the whole Diablerie. 
Had James I. adopted tho system of Eoginald Scot, the king had 
probably been branded as an atheist king! ”—“ But one fact in favour 
of our royal author is testified by tho honest Fuller land the cynical 
Osborne. On the king’s arrival in England, having discovered the 
numerous impostures and illusions which he had often referred to as 
authorities, he grow suspicious'of the whole system of ‘ Daeinonologie,’ 
and at length recanted it entirely[*. e. the things which had been 
“ most certainly^' tine, or were accounted “ God’s truth,” became, if not 
most c&rtainly false, at least unworthy of belief.] “ With tho same 
conscientious zeal James had written the book, the king condemned 
it; and the sovereign separated himself from the author, in tho cause 
of truth; bu,t the clergy and the parliament persisted in making the 
imaginary crime felony by the statute, and it is only a recent act of 
parliament which has forbidden tho appearance of the possessed and 
the spao-wife. But this apology for having written those treatises 
need not rest on this fact, however honourably it appeals to our can¬ 
dour. Lot us place it on higher ground, and tell those who asperse 
this monarch for his credulity and intellectual weakness, that they 
themselves, had they lived in tho reign of Janies I., had probably 
written on the same topics, and felt as uneasy at the rumour of a witch 
being a resident in their neighbourhood !”* 

* Miscellsnies of Literature, by I. D’Tsraeli, Esq., p. 332. London, 1840. 
In the same work, p. 333, there is a curious chapter on The Popular Super¬ 
stitions of the Age,” from which may be learnt certain other wonderful 
"truths” which were then universally believed. 

I have searched Fuller’s Church History for the passage alluded to by Mr 
D’Israeli, and found it under the year 1618, in Cent. XVII., B, x., § 67. He 
mentions some cases of pretended demoniacal possession, the catalogue of which, 
says he, with his usual pleasantry, “ consists most of the weaker sex, either be¬ 
cause l^tan would plant his battery where easiest to make a breach, or because 
found such most advantaged for dissembling, and his cloven foot best con¬ 
cealed .'^der long coats. Indeed,” says he, " some feminine weaknesses made 
' .t^em more strong to delude, the ruins of the disease of the Mother being the 
y'liest foundation to build such impostory thereon.” But" King James, remem- 
; boring what Solomon saith, * It is the honour of a king to sea^ out a matter’ 
fpMv. x*y, 2), was no less dexterous than desirous to make discoveiy of these 
deceits.. Various were his ways in detecting them, aweing some into confession 
-Itdtii'his presence, persuading others by promise of pardon and fair usage. He« 
-r ordered it sc^ that a' pt^per courtier made love to one of these bewitched m^ds, 
and .quickly Cupid his.arrows'drave out the pretended darts of the Devil. 

. ■ ! B 
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In the Spectator of July 14,1711 (No. 117), Addison writes of 
witchcraft in the following cautious way 

“ There ai‘o some opinions in which a man should stand neuter. 

Another there was, the tides of whose possession did so ebh and flow, tiiat 
punctually they obaerved one hour till the king came to visit her.' The maid, 
loath to bo so unmannerly as to make His Majesty attend her time, antedated 
her fits many hours, and instantly ran through the whole zodiac of tricks which 
she used to play. A third, strangely affected when tho first verse of St John’s 
Gospel was read unto her in our translation, was tame and quiet whilst the 
same was pronounced in Greek, her English devil belike understanding no 
other language. The frequency of such forged possessions wrought such an 
alteration upon the judgment of King James, that he, receding from what he 
had written in his Dasmotwlogie, grew first diffident of, and then -flatly to deny 
tho workings of witches and devils, as but falsehoods and delusions.” 

The predilection of Satan for the tender sex, as subjects for temptation to 
such trickery, is somewhat better accounted for by modern physicians than by 
this quaint historian. The plain truth is, that hijsteria—a, disease of which a 
strong inclination to deception is known to be a frequent symptom— oecura al¬ 
most exelHsively in females. See a Treatise on the Nervous Diseases of Women, 
by Thomas Laycock, M.D., sometime Resident Medical Officer of the York 
County Hospital, p. 353 (Dond., 1640); Essays on Partial Derangement of the 
Mind in supposed Connexion with Religion, by the late John Cheyne, M.D., 
Physician-General to Ilis Majesty’s Forces-in Ireland, p. 171 (Dublin, 1843); 
an article on Woman in her Psychological Relations,” in the Journal of Psy¬ 
chological Medicine, No. Kill., Jan. 1851, p. 32; and one on ‘‘ The True Scien¬ 
tific Spirit in which the Claims of Phrenology and Mesmerism ought to bo 
studied,” in the Phrenological Journal, vol. xx., p. 119.—^Young women, more¬ 
over, are naturally more apt than the other sex to resort to such trickery, in 
order to make themselves objects of interest, wonder, and notoriety in the 
neighbourhood. 

There can be no doubt that many of the supposed witch.es were insane, and 
really believed in their diabolic possession. Writers on mental derangement 
even recognise in that notion the symptom of a specific form of the disease. 
Esquirol, for instance, in his work Des Maladies Mentales, vol. i., p. 482, has 
a chapter on ''DSmonomanie;” and a curious case of “ Supposed llemoniacal 
Possession,” related with perfect seriousness by the patient himself, is pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of Psychological Medicine, No. Vil., p. 462, and No. X.,, 
p. 262; July 1849 and April 1850. See other instances in the Phrenological 
Journal, vol. xvi., p. 71. Dr Thomas Stone thinks that in many of the so-called 
cases of witchcraft in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the occurrence 
of those nervous phenomena called mesmeric, may have given rise to the im¬ 
putation of that damnable sin. See his paper on “ Witchcraft and Mes¬ 
merism,” in the London Polytechnic Magazine, No. II., Feb. 1844. 

In ancient times,^ all diseases attended by mental derangement were ascribed 
to the possession of demons, ns the Rev. Hugh Farmer has shewn in his 
Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Testament. This learn^ and candid 
writer maintains that, in regard to madmen and epileptics, as in many 
other cases, Christ and his apostles adapted their language to the notions of 
their hearers, “and that when we read in the New Testament that they eeut 
out. demoxis, this must mean that they cured demoniacs; and it can mean no 
more.”—(P. 213, 2d edit., London, 1806.) This view had previously been ad- 
. located by Joseph Mede,'Dr Sykhs, Dr Lardner, Dr Mead, and Bishop Wnrbur- 
tQn; the last of whom, in his Bermon^, vol. i., p. 2Q4, passes a severe censure on 
the doctrine of possessions, calling it “ the superstitious impiety of derntmUt/sol 
possesaiont though in his third .volume of Sermons, p. 213, he 8Ubaequen.j^y.' 
’defended this very “impiety” as God’s truth !. Mr Farmer (who vvss One of , 
the ablest def^enders of miracles against Htone) wrote also An Inquiry, into the' ' 
Nature apd Design of our Lor^s Temptation in the Wilderness, which np* • 
, peared,in 1761. His view is, that the Gospel narratiTe of that event 
rqpretentation of a divine vision, the 8e.veral scenes of which offered to 
liord symbolical predictions of the difficulties and officef of hl^ future miiiis^y; 
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without engaging his assent to one side or the other. Sueh a hover¬ 
ing faith as this, whioh refuses to settle upon anj determination, is 
absolutely necessary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and pre- 

niils work, and the Essay on Demoniacs, led to much' learned controversy, of 
which an account may be found in Aikin’s General Bic^raphy, vol. Iv., p, 28. 
Be his condudons right or wrong, we may with justice apply to him the words 
of Paley, addressed, in the dedication of his Moral Philosophy, to Dr Edward 
Law, Bi^op of Carlisle : “ Whatever difierence, or whatever opposition, some 
who peruse your writings may perceive between your condusions and their 
own, the gO(d and wise of all persuasions will revere that industry, which has 
for its object the illustration or defence of our common Christianity. 'Vour 
researches have never lost sight of one purpose, namely to recover the simplicity' 
of the Gospel from beneath that load of unauthorised additions, which the ig¬ 
norance of some ages, and the learning of others, the superstition of weak, and 
the craft of designing men, have (unhappily for its interest) heaped upon it. 
And this purpose, I am convinced, was dictated by the purest motive; by a 
‘'firm, and I think a just opinion, that whatever renders religion more rational, 
renders it more credible; that he who, by a diligent and faithful examination 
of the original records, dismisses from the system one article which contradicts 
the apprehension, the experience, or the reasoning of mankind, does more to¬ 
wards recommending the belief, and, with the belief, the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, to the understandings and consciences of serious inquirers, and 
through them to universal reception and authority, than can be effected by a 
thousand contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establishment.” 

Both sides of the controversy about the Demoniacs of the New Testament, 
are stated with great clearness by the Rev. J. F. Denham, in Kitto’s Cyclopsedia 
of Biblical Literature, voL i., p. 548. He concludes by declaring the question 
to he still undecided. 

Baxter, in his Christian Ethics, gravely reports the “credible” case of 
a neighbour to whom the devil appeared (Works, vol. iii., p. 279); andlike Dr 
Henry More, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Mftthew Hale, and most, if not all, of the 
Scottish clergy in the eighteenth century, he was a Arm believer in the existence 
of witches. “ Though some,” says he, “ are very incredulous about witches, 
yet to a full inquiry the evidence is poet question, that multitudes of such there 
be.”— {Reotsons of the Christian Religion j Works, vol. xxi., p. 87.) ‘‘And though 
il,8Qme are as incredulous of apparitions, yet evidence hath confuted all incredu- 
Uty”T—(Tb., 88.) He even adduces witchcraft as a proof of the immateriality of 
the soul and the being of the devil (xviii. 284 ; xx. 255; xxii. 327 ; and bis 
treatise entitled “ The*certainty of the World of Spirits fully evinced by un¬ 
questionable Histories of Apparitions and Witchcrafts, Operations, Voices,” 
Ac., published in 1691, and noticed in his Life by Orme, p. 437; but not in¬ 
cluded in Orme’s collection of his writings, which contains only his “ Practical 
Works,” though, for brevity’s sake, I have all along referred to it as his 
“Works.”) 

In the ReUquia Baeoerianai, Part ii., p. 432, the following remarks occur: —■ 
“ It is worthy the mentioning bow God’s strange judgments about this time 
(1663), were tamed by the devil to his own advantage. Most certainly abundance 
of real prodigies and marvellous works of God were done, which surely he did 
not caitse In vain S But the over-fervent spirits of some fanatics (Fifth-Monarchy- 
men), caused them presently to take them up. boldly with the commentary of 
their ftwn ap{dications, and too hastily venting matters of common report be- 
. ibrcihey. tvere tried, they published at several times three volumes of the his- 
^ Uftj of these prodigies, in which there were divers lesser matters magnified, 
home things which proved false. And though upon strictest examination both I 
ore comiwxd that very many of the things were true (as the drying 
Derwent, in Derbyshire, upon no known cause, in winter, the 
ojgveimg aatd swallowing a woman near Askborne in the same county, upo%i 
im^tcationy tht appearance of an army to many near Montgomery, ahd 
»ore)y yet weire falsehoods thrust in through their heady temerity 
|^,f|bd''wed(4iiiy,i.whereby, it came to pass, that these wonders were so fftr fTom 
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possessions. When the arguments press equally on both side^ in 
matters that are indiflferent to us,'the safest method is to giv6 up our-' 
selves to neither. 

“It is with this temper of mind that I consider the-subject of 
witchcraft. When I hoar the relations that are made from all parts 
of the world, not only from Norway and Lapland, from the East 
and West Indies, but from every particular nation in Europe, I, 
cannot forbear thinking that there is such an intercoui’se 'and com¬ 
merce with evil spirits, as that which we express by the name of 
witchcraft. But when I consider that the ignorant and credulous 
parts of the world abound most in these relations, and that the persons 

moving men to repentance, or the fear of God’s judgments, that they greatly 
hardened them, and made them say, < These fanatics are the odious lying de¬ 
ceivers of the world, that, to cheat the people into a seditious humour, care not 
to belie even God himself.’ And what the fanatics had been guilty of, was' 
imputed to the ejected ministers and their followers, by those who thought it* 
their interest to do so. So that the poor obdurate enemies of godliness did not 
only lose the benefits of God's strange and dreadful warnings, but were much 
hardened by them.” 

Explanations of these wonders may easily be suggested. The drying up of the 
river Derwent was doubtless such a phenomenon as that sudden and remarkable 
lowering of the waters of the Teviot, Clyde, and Nith, on the 27th November 
1838, which ]Sfr David Milne has recorded in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, vol. xli., p. 200, and ascribes to the united action of frost and wind 
during the previous night. The swallow'ing up of the imprecating woman near 
Ashborne, may have been a case of falling into one of those narrow clefts which 
abound among the limestone rocks of Derbyshire, and into which any woman,^ 
but most of all an imprecating (and therefore agitated, if not insane) one, might 
easily fall or leap. Every Derbyshire tourist knows Eldon Hole, one of the 
“ wonders of the Peak,” between CastJeton and Buxton: it is now fenced by a 
wall, for the protection of man and beast; and strangers in passing {haud in^ 
expertua loquor), are wont to throw stones into it, and listen to the noise as it 
dies aw'ay in the distant depths.—Of the appearance of the army to many near 
Montgomery, I have no better explanation to propose than that contained in 
the remark of Sir Walter Scott, that there is in crowds a “ disposition to see 
as much of the supernatural as is seen by others around, or in other words to* 
trust to the eyes of others rather than to our own.”— -(Lettiera on Demonology ' 
and Witchcraft, p. 12.) Or, to speak more precisely, there is a disposition in 
persons under a strong emotion of wonder, to see subjiotively (i. e. as appari¬ 
tions and dreams are seen) things suggested to them by others. Sir Walter gives 
several instances in illustration, particularly one which occurred near Lanark 
in 1686, where many saw “ showers of bonnets, hate, guns, and swords, which 
covered the trees and the ground: companies of mdn in arms marching in order 
upon the water side; companies meeting companies, going all through other, 
and then all falling to the ground and disappearing, other companies imme¬ 
diately appeared, marching the same way.” This account is quoted from 
Walker’s Lives, vol. i., p. xxxvi. Edin. 1827. Two-thirds of th^ persons pre¬ 
sent saw these appearances; the remaining third looked for them in vain. ' 

Bee remarks on the credulous disposition of Baxter, in the Edinburgh Review, 
vol. Ixz., p. 213. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Mediei (p. 73 of Mr J. A. St John’s edi- . 
tion of 1838), records his belief ‘‘that the soids of the faithfiil, as tbey leave 
earth, take possession of heaven; that those Apparitions and ghosts of d0pi^4^ , 
< persons are not the wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of 
promptidg and suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and villany, instilling'ku'd '; 
stealing into our hearts, that the blessed spirits are not at rest in their graves,, 
bgt wander solioitous of the affiiirs of the world; but ^at those phantoms 
appear often, and do firequeiit cemeteries, charpel-houses^ and churbhee, ill Is ''^ 
because those are, the dormitories of the dead, where the devil, like an. indent' ' 
champion, beholds with pride the spoils and trophiesoif his vie^ry over Adettit.’' * 
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amtmg U9, who are supposed to engage 4n such an infernal oonimerce, 
are people of a weak understanding and crazed imagination, and at 
the same time reflect upon the many impostures and delusions of this 
nature that have been detected in all ages, I endeavour to suspend 
my belief till I hear more certain accounts than any which have yet 
come to my knowledge. In short, when I consider the question, 
whether there are such persons in the world as those we call witches, 
my mind is divided between two opposite opinions, or rather, to speak 
my thoughts freely, I believe in general that thei’e is, and has been, 
such a thing as witchcraft, but at the same time can give no credit to 
any particular instance of it.” 

If, by any rare chance, the 117th No. of the Spectator fell into the 
hands of some Parson Tmlliber of Queen Anne’s reign, what a theme 
for declamation against “ science falsely so called” it must have fur¬ 
nished him with ! In what a holy rapture would he denounce the 
impiety and “ insidiousness” of this polite attempt to cheat ** God’s 
people” out of their saving faith ! 

Under the influence, however, of the writings of Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, Sydenham, and Locke, and by dint of the incessant labours 
of the Royal Society (which was established in 1662), the physical 
and moral sciences continued to expand with unprecedented activity; 
driving witches and ghosts, nay, the horned devil himself, out of sight, 
and making it safe and reputable for even the pious Dr Beattie to 
publish, eighty years ago, a poem in which these beautiful stanzas are 
found:— 

And Reason, now, through Number, Time, and Space 
Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye,. 

And learns, from facts compared, the laws to trace, 

Whose long progression leads to Deity. 

Can mortal strength presume to soar so high ? 

Can mortal sight, so oft bedimmed with tears, 

Such glory bear ?— for, lo! the shadows fly 
From Nature’s face; Confusion disappears, 

And order charms the eyes, and harmony the ears. 

In the deep windings of the grove, no more 
The bag obscene, and grisly phantom dwell; 

Nor in the fall of mountain-stream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s yell; 

No wizard mutters the tremendous spell. 

Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon ; 

Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell. 

To ease of fancied pangs the labonring moon. 

Or chase the shadd that blots the blazing orb of noon.* 

. * The Minstrel, B. ii., stanzas 46,47.—^Goldsmith, in the eighth number of a 
jpublication called The Bee, (Nov. 24, 1769), observes :—** We have a wonder- 
quality within us, which finds huge gratifleation when we see strange 
feats done, and cannot at the same time see the doer or the cause. Such actions 
. are sure to be attributed to some witch or demon; for if we come to find they 
are iflyly performed by artists of our own species, and by causes purely natu- 
ralf'Oqr flight dies with Our amazement. It is therefore one of the most 
Ulitbiapki^ (%ca8 in the world, to go about to expose the mistaken notions of 
witebOr^t «md spirits; it is robbing mankind of a valuable imagination, and 
of the privtlege of being deceived. Those who at any time undertook the task, 

■ have alwaya with rough treatment and Ul-language for their pains, and ael- 
. dOm.escape the imputation of atheism,, because they would not allow the devil 
' to be too powerfhl for, the Almighty. For my part, I am so much a heretic as to 
believe, that God Almighty, and not the devil, governs the world.” 
ll^- wu not without a painfhl struggle that our great-grandmothers ahamtoned 
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We now come to the considevation of a subject, which, while it strik* 
iogly illustrates the general subject of this Note, has also a special 

the notion that thunder is the immediate voice of the Omnipotent, and the thun¬ 
derbolt the messenger of his wrath. But Franklin succeeded here, as in another 
momentous enterprise in which he played a part: Eripuit ecelo futmen, <e«p- 
trumque tyranno’* 

In the generation immediately preceding that in which Beattie’s Minstrel 
appeared, two illustrious philosophic^ poets had already familiarised the 
minds of educated Englishmen with the idea that the universe is governed on 
a plan; in other words, that the Divine Providence is not particular but general 
—not exercised in the manner of special interference, but acting according to 
laws, or unchanging rules, proscribed by Himself at the beginning. Cowper, in 
the Second Book of the Task, gave fresh popularity to the ancient notion, in 
cultivated society ; and there can be no doubt that he has materially helped to 
keep it alive among religious people, in spite of the progress of science, every 
-new discovery in which disproves it more and more. The strong English sense, 
manly style, fervent piety, deep pathos, playful humour, and genuine poetic 
feeling which Oowper’s works display, will keep them in general favour as 
long as our language endures; and hence it is very desirable that his readers 
sho^d learn to distinguish, better than they often do, the healthy emanations of 
bis genius from those fanatical and melancholy theological views which, origi¬ 
nating in nervous disease, were fostered and confirmed by the evil though 
well-meant influence of that famous converted sinner and stern Calvinist, the 
llev. John Newton of Olney, who so long wielded over him a despotic power 
which occasionally made the gentle spirit of its victim wince. How injudi¬ 
cious, and utterly at variance with the rules of physiology, was the spiritual 
regimen under which ('owper was placed by Newton, is shewn by Southey in 
the seventh chapter of his Life of the poet, as well as at greater length by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxx. p. 188, and in a volume, which he 
published anonymously in 1830, under the title of “ Essays on the Lives of 
Cowper, Newton, and Heber; or an Examination of the Evidence of the Course 
of Nature being interrupted by the Divine Government.” The essay on Cow¬ 
per. in that volume is a reprint of the article in the Quarterly Reviefi; in 
which journal (vol. xxxi. p. 26) that on Newton had also appeared. In the 
fourth essay, which is “ On Human Corruption and Divine Grace,” the author 
exposes,-with a masterly hand, what I agree with him in regarding as pre¬ 
vailing errors on these subjects. In tone and general tendency it resembles 
the dissertation of Dr Jortin, quoted on page 38. lie is hostile to the notion 
that Divine grace is aupernaturaUy (i. e., otherwise than as the effect of na¬ 
tural causes) imparled to men, exposes the prevailing erroneous modes of in¬ 
terpreting certain passages of Scripture, urges the necessity of attention to 
the natural and regular antecedents of spiritual improvement, and mentions 
the train of reasoning by which he was led to the views he has expressed. 
“ When 1 reflected,’’ says he, that comets and eclipses, the very phenomena 
which were once the representatives of all that was supernatural in cause and in 
effect, have been subjected to the strictest rules of calculation; and when 1 re¬ 
collected to what an extent the certainties of science have been ascertained, it 
appeared highly probable that farther discovencs will continue to diminish ^at 
terra incognita on which the belief of an interruptive Providence rests one por¬ 
tion of its base; the other portion, os it will presently be shewn, being founded 
on misconceptions of Scripture. And when I further proceeded to apply some 
of the most established and indisputable rules of moral science to the very phe¬ 
nomena in the lives of Cowper, Newton, Guion, and many others, which have 
been adduced in confirmation of this belief in the agency of an interruptive 
Providence, I found strong evidence that the appointed order of cause and 
< effect bud not been interrupted, since these very phenomena appeared emi¬ 
nently reconcileable to ascertained principles in human nature.”—(P. 218.) He 
concludes as ibllows:—“ If 1 have said anything which may turn att^tion 
fram unfounded fears, and idle hopes, and unreal duties, to the real difficiilties,. 
the real helps, and the real duties of life, 1 fear not the anger of thosd who may. 
take an unreasonable offence; but I hope for the praise of those who desire tu~ 
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l^aring on that doctTiue about the Sabbath, by which the'suppressors 
of Sunday-trains are wont to defend their ccmduct. 

behold sound science and scriptural religion united ; and I feel that conscious¬ 
ness of having done my duty in advocating what is true and expedient, which 
is ever an honest man’s best reward.”—(P. 296.) Such praise os I can bestow, 
is to this truth-loving and sensible writer most cordially given. Who be is or 
was, does not clearly appear. T long attributed the volume to Southey; but it 
is not mentioned in his Life, nor do the articles on Cowper and Newton appear 
in the list there given of his contributions to the Quarterly lleview. It may, 
however, be his notwithstanding. 

The unprecedented degree of attention now bestowed, by physiologists and 
pathologists, in investigating the functions and diseases of the nervous system, 
and the reciprocal influences between it and other portions of the body in 
health and disease, has thrown a flood of light upon this previously obscure class 
of phenomena, which it is fust removing from the region of supernaturalism 
into that of law and order. The late Dr John Cheyne of Dublin, who to ear¬ 
nest piety added the highest medical sagacity and attainments, confesses that 
he ** has never seen a case of disordered mind, even when attended with the 
most subtle malignity, which could not more easily be explained upon natural 
principles than on the assumption of denioni8m.”-^J&say« on Partial derange¬ 
ment of the Mind in supposed conne-eion with Jieligion, p. 68; Dublin, 1843.) 
He points out that not only religious melancholy, hut had temper, a seared con¬ 
science, and that cooling of devotional feeling (or " love to God ”) W'hich is apt to 
disturb the equanimity of religious people who experience such coldness (as all 
more or less do, in proportion to the height of that previous devotional excite¬ 
ment to which it is a reaction), are but different phases or symptoms of disor¬ 
der of the brain. Thus, in considering the question, Ilow a sound and unsound 
state of the natural conscience shall ho distinguished ? he says,—“ If we dis¬ 
cover that the conscience is disturbed at times, and that at other times, without 
any mental change having occurred to relievo it, ease is restored; and more 
especially, if it should appear that disease of the digestive system, or fever, or 
nervous irritability concurs with the disquietude, wo may infer that the con- 
Bcii|j(|ice is unsound in consequence of some disease of the body which is exercis¬ 
ing an evil influence over the mind.”—(P. 181.) The sagacity and wide experi¬ 
ence of liaxter made him far better acquainted than many of the clergy are 
even in these enlightened times, with the influence of bodily states upon religious 
feeling and fitness for religious duty. “ Some persons,” says ho, “ cannot bear 
much contemplation, especially melancholy and weak-headed people. .And 
such must serve God so much the more in other duties which they ai’c able for ; 
and must not tire out and distract themselves, with striving to do that which 
they are not able to undergo.”— (Worji^, vol. ill., p. 216.) “It is so easy 
and ordinary a thing for some weak-headed persons to cast themselves into 
melancholy, by overstraining their thoughts and affections, and the case of such 
is so exceeding lamentable, that 1 think it requisite to give such some particu¬ 
lar directions by themselves. And the rather because 1 see some persons that 
are unacquainted with the nature of this and other diseases, exceedingly abuse 
the name of God, and bring the profession of religion into scorn, by imputing 
all the effects and speeches of such melancholy persons to some great and nota¬ 
ble operations of the Spirit of God, and thence draw observations of the methods 
and workings of God upon the soul, and of the nature of the legal workings of 
the spirit of bondage... ^ . It is as natural for a melancholy penon to be harried 
and molested with doubts and fears, and despairing thoughts, and blasphemous 
tefflptations, as it is for a man to talk idly in a fever when his understanding 
irilkUeth; or to think of' and desire drink when his fever kindloth vehement 
thirst.-”—(.!&., pp. 218, 234.) How far these remarks apply to cases like John 
Hunynn’s, I leave to the judgment of intelligent readers. Baxter was much 
' consulted on behalf of melancholy people; and has left 'two pieces, entitled 
** Hod’s Goodness Vindicated,” and “ Tlie Cure of Melancholy and Overmuch 
Sorrow, by Faith and Physic,” specially on the mode of treating them.—(Vol. 
viiL^.p, fill, and vol. zvii., p, 236.) They abound in good sense, as the follow- 
ing specimens will shew: —“ You mast change their air and company.some- 
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Down to the present century, it waa almost universally believed by 
Christians, that the material universe was created, and fashioned into 

times, that strange objects may change their imagination. Above ell, if they 
have strength, you must not suffer them to be idle, to lie in bed longer than 
they sleep in the day; nor to sit musing, but must get them upon the work of 
a lawful calling, and drive them on to so much diligence, that body and mind 
may be closely employed. This will be more than all other ordinary means. In 
most, meet physic also will do very much, which must be ordered by an ex¬ 
perienced physician that is with them, or well knoweth them.”—(Vol. viii. 
p. 512.) Dr Conolly himself could not give better advice than this; but with 
some of our modern devotees it will pass for nothing better than “ rank ma¬ 
terialism.” To those who think it incumbent on them to wean their thoughts 
from worldly pursuits, as unworthy of a Christihn’s care, the following passage 
may suggest a more reasonable view||||f the subject:—“ And if the devil turn 
religious as an angel of light, and tell you that engaging in some constant 
business of a lawful calling is but turning away your thoughts from God, and 
that worldly thoughts and business aie unholy, and fit for worldly men ; tell 
him that Adam was in innocency to dress and keep his garden, and Noah that 
had all the world was to be husbandman, and Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, kept 
sheep and cattle, and Paul was a tent-maker, and Christ himself is justly sup¬ 
posed to have worked at his supposed father’s trade, as he went on fishing with 
bis disciples. And Paul saith, idleness is disorderly walking, and he that will 
not work, let him not eat. God made soul and body, and hath commanded work 
to both.”—(Vol. xvii,, p. 273.) Here again, he recommends the use of physic, 
and tells of a lady so deep in melancholy, that for a long time she could neither 
speak nor take medicine, nor endure her husband to go out of the room (with 
which restraint and giSef he died), and who was cured by physic put down her 
throat with a pipe by force. Some of Baxter’s recommendations arc not such 
as an enlightened physician would now sanction ; but in knowledge of the na¬ 
ture and remedies of morbid melancholy he was certainly far befbre his age, 
and even yet may stand a most favourable comparison with some of our spirit¬ 
ual professors. 

The “ buffetings of Satan,”,to w'hich Wesley in his Journal ascribes those infUhi- 
trollablc fits of laughter, accompanied by oaths and blaspheming, which some* 
times came on during the religious services of his follower, are quietly thrust 
aside by Dr Laycock, to make room for a mere “/arm o/ hygienes,” to which, 
says he, “ we have precisely analogous phenomena in cases of insanity, in which 
modesty is changed into obscenity, devotional habits into scornfid contempt 
for religious things, and the feelings in general are perverted. Indeed young 
ladies in a hysteric paroxysm will sometimes utter expressions which one would 
think it impossible they could know.”—(Drl'aycock On the Nervous Diseases of 
Women, p. 175.) But it is not only in such extraordinary cases as these that we 
may oWin from physiology and pathology most valuable knowledge for our 
guidance: even “irritability of temper in the nervous and delicate,” says Dr Lay- 
cock, “ should always he treated as a disease; that is, by medicine, regimen, air, 
and exercise, soothing kindness, and gentle authority. A well-regulated mind is 
never thus wilfully off its balance. Everybody of common sense knows that 
a bad temper brings misery so great to no one as to its possessor ; but every¬ 
body does not consider that irritability of temper is as much a disease as in¬ 
sanity.”— (Ib., p. 352.) In a series of papers on the laws of action of Destruc¬ 
tiveness and Benevolence, contributed about fifteen years ago to the Phrenolo¬ 
gical Journal (vol. lx., pp. 402, 498; vol. x. p. 1), I endeavoured to eluci- 
dato by a multitude of illustrations a principle of*human nature, which, if rekl 
(as I have not since found any reason to doubt), will at once be recognised to be" 
of high importance as a practical guide to conduct. The principle is simply ' 
this: That malevolent feeling is naturally excited ,by all kinds of untasitMs, 
whether bodily or mental; and benevolent feeling, again, by all agreeable sen- ' 
sations or affections. In treating of this law of our constitution, I pointed 
out, 1st, that, supposing equal endowments of the disposition which may bo thus 
roused (but which is a self-acting tendency too), the intensity of tho male-"' 
YQlent or benevolent feeling is proportionate to the intensity of the uneasiness 
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its present condition, by the Deity, in the space of six days, and that 
on the seventh he rested from his work; these facts being, in their 

or pleasure felt by the other faculties so influencing it; 2dly, that hence, people 
whose nervous systems are acutely sensitive to causes of pleasure and pain, are, 
eceferis paribtts, most prone to midevolent and benevolent emotions; 3dly, that 
the circwnatancea which tend most to excite ilbwill or benevolence, vary accord¬ 
ing to the faculties which naturally predominate in different persons, and which 
are therefore most susceptible of uneasiness; and, 4thly, that the greater the 
number of faculties disagreeably affected at once, with the moro violence 
will malevolent or benevolent emotions be experienced—a violence all the 
greater if the special faculties from which these emotions spring, be natu¬ 
rally strong, and if the brain be of a temperament which disposes it to 
ready and violent action. If such, then, bo in ther main the true philosophy of 
good and bad temper, it is clear that, al tbe^h, at the best, there will ever be 
ample room for the exercise of voluntary sm^rcstraiiit, yet a knowledge of the 
laws hero indicated cannot but materially increase our power to improve 
the'tempers of ourselves and others, by employing right means for attain¬ 
ing the wished-for end; and that this knowledge, moreover, will dispose us 
far more than we siiould be without it, to exercise a Christian forbearance 
towards those who, from bad health or other sources of unhappiness, may un¬ 
fortunately be ex 2 >oscd to influences of which bad temper is the natural and some¬ 
times inevitable result. 

There is great truth in the remark of Dr John Dregory, that “it lias been 
the misfortune of most of those who have studied the philosojihy of tlic human 
' mind, that they have been little acquainted with the structure of the human 
body and the laws of the animal economy; and yet the mind and body are so 
intimately connected, and have such a mutual influence on one another, that 
the constitution of either, examined apart, can never be thoroughly under¬ 
stood.” And he observes, that “ though it be a matter of great difflculty to 
investigate and ascertain the laws of the mental constitution, yet there is no 
reason to doubt, however fluctuating it may seem, of its being governed by 
laws as fixed and invariable as those of the material system.” -^Coinparative 
Ffed(*o/ the State and Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World, third cd., 
p. 6.) 

This, at all events, is abundantly plain, that until due attention be paid to 
the physiological conditions of human improvement and happiness—conditions, 
be it observed, which the Deity himself has prescribed,—it is in vain to hofie 
for much benefit from purely theological labours in the philanthropic field. 
But so many treatises on this enormously important subject are now in gene¬ 
ral circulation, that within the next fifty years the people of Great Britain 
may be expected to. recognise practically that the improvement of man, like 
that of 2 >lant 8 and the lower animals, can never be otherwise eifected than by ap¬ 
plying the natural means by which, under the Divine arrangements, it must, 
if at all, be brought about. Among the treatises alluded to may be mentioned, 
Dr Benjamin Rash’s Inquiry in the Influence of Physical Causes upon the 
Moral Faculty, in the second volume of his Medical Inquiries and Observa- 
, tiona;—the publications of Dr Southwood Smith, Dr Andrew Combe, and 
others, on Physiology and its applications to Health and Human Improvement;— 
George Combe on the Constitution of Man, considered in relation to External 
Objects; On the Relation between Religion'and Science; and Life and Cor¬ 
respondence of Andrew Combe, M.D.;—Dr Caldwell's Thoughts on Physical 
Education, and the True Modo of Improving the Condition of Man;—Dr Sweet- 
eeb’ii Mental Hygiene; or an Examination of the Intellect and Passions, de¬ 
seed to illustrate their Influence on Health, &c.;—Dr Brigham on the In¬ 
fluence of Mental Exercise and Mental Excitement on Health;—Mr Hewnham 
on the Reciprocal Influence of Body and Mind;—Dr Moore on the Use of the 
,Body in Relation to the Mind;—the Phrenological Journal;—the Journal of 
' Psychological Medicine;—a lively article on “ Physical Puritanism ” in the 
'^Westminster Review for April 1862;—and numerous works on Insanity, by 
EtoquiioU Spurzheim, Prichard, Conolly, Browne, and others. 

Of late years no small stir has been excited by the author of Vestiges of 
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apprehension, distinctly affirmed in the first chapter of (Genesis and 
in the Fourth Commandment. But the discovery has lately been 

the Natural History of Creation; whose suggestion (on the ground of analogy, 
and of certain facts, or supposed facts, in natural history), that the Creator, 
when introducing now species of plants and animals into the world, pro¬ 
bably acted according to general rules laid down by Himself at the first, and 
resembling those which He constantly observes in creating the individuals of 
existing species,—has been denounced as dangerous to religion, even, in some 
instances, by men of science themselves. The alarm, I confidently predict, will 
die away with still greater speed than that of our great-grandmothers at Dr 
Franklin’s electrical discoveries; and whether it shall ever he demonstrated 
or not that now species have always been introduced without a miracle, the 
cause of true religion will be as safe as it is actually found to be, after astro¬ 
nomers, geologists, and meteorologuJB have done their worst against “ truths” 
long regarded as Qbd^n, but which mve at length been discovered to be merely 
vian's. 

The theory advocated in the Vestiges seems to have come upon most people by 
surprise, as an alarming and unheard-of novelty. It had, however, been long 
thought probable by men of science; not only because more accordant with 
what we know of the Divine method of working, in those departments of na¬ 
ture which fall within human observation, but as setting the })ower and wis¬ 
dom of the Deity in a nobler point of view than does the notion of miraculous 
or interruptive acts of creation whenever any new plant or animal, however 
insignificant, was introduced into the arena which had become suitable for its 
reception. Thus Sir Joliu llerscliel, in a letter to Mr (now Sir Charles) Lyell, 
written in 1836, and published by Mr Babbage in ids Ninth Bridgewater Trea¬ 
tise, p. 203, writes as follows, in relation to what he calls “ that mystery of 
mysteries, the replacement of extinct species by others:”— “ Many will doubt¬ 
less think your speculations too bold, but it is as well to face the difficulty at 
once. For my own part, 1 cannot but think it an inadequate conception of 
the Creator, to assume it as granted that his combinations are exhausted upon . 
any one of the theatres of their former exercise, though in this, as in all his 
other works, we are led, by all analogy, to suppose that he operates through a 
series of intermediate causes, and that in consequence the origination of fresh 
species, could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found to be a na¬ 
tural in contradistinction to a miraculous process,—although we perceive no 
indications of any process actually in progress which is likely to issue in such 
a result.” In his Address to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1845, the same pre-eminent natural philosopher elucidated the sub¬ 
ject as follows :—‘‘A la%v maybe a niU of action, but it is not action. The 
great First Agent may lay down a rule pf action for himself, and that rule may 
become known to man by observation of its uniformity; but constituted as our 
minds are, and having that conscious knowledge of causation which ia forced 
upon us by the reality of the distinction between intending a thing and doing 
it, we can never substitute the Rule for the Act. Either directly, or through 
delegated agency, whatever takes place is not merely u/iZied hut done, and what 
is done we then only declare to be explained, when we can trace a process, and 
shew that it consists of steps analogous to those we observe in occurrences which 
have passed often enough before our own eyes to have become familiar, and to 
be termed natural.” Dr John Pye Smith, too, regards it as “ the most reason¬ 
able supposition, that God originally gave being to the primordial elements of 
things, the very small number of simple bodies, endowing each with its own 
wondrous properties: then, that the action of those properties,dn the ways whieh 
his wisdom ordained, and which wo call laws, produced, and is still produciiig, 
all the forms and changes of organic and inorganic natures; and that the series 
is by Him destined to proceed, in combinations and multiplications ever new, 
without limit of space or end of duration, to the unutterable admiratiem and 
joy of all holy creatures, and to the eternal display of His glory who fixed the 
wondrous frame.”— (Relation between the'Holy Seripturet and iome Parte of 
Geological Science, 4th ed., p. 196.) And the able reviewer of the Vestiges inf-. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, approving of the inquiry which it endeavours toadvanee. 
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made, that-such a belief is utterly at variance with demonstrable 
facts; and all fit judges, whether lay or clerical, who have studied^the 

though little satisfied with the author’s scleotific details, commences his ohserva- 
tions as follows: “ We should take hut a limited view of science, if we supposed 
that the laws of nature of which it is cognizant, have for their object the con¬ 
tinuance only and preservation of the several parts of the universe: they provide 
also for change, improvement, development, progression. By these laws, not 
only are the same phenomena, the same things, perpetually reproduced, but new 
phenomena, new arrangements, new objects, are being successively developed. 
In short, we are able to perceive, to a certain extent, that not only the world is 
preserved and renewed, but grows and is created according to great general 
laws, which are indeed no other than the great ideas of the Divine Mind. . . . 
It is quite a legitimate object of science, therefore, to view the laws of the 
physical world—whether they regard its 'mechanic movement, its chemistry, 
or its zoology—^in their creative as well m reproductive functions; and it is 
the purpose of a work lately published, e^tled ‘ Vestiges of the ^Natural His¬ 
tory of Creation,’ and which has drawn to itself considerable attention, to col¬ 
lect and arrange whatever hints or fragments of knowledge science affords, en¬ 
abling uS to bring the successive phenomena of creation under the formula of 
general laws. In this purpose it is impossible to find a shadow of blame, and 
the work will probably answer one good end, that of directing the studies of 
scientific men into paths but little or timidly explored. . . . There ore still, 
indeed, some men of narrow prejudices, who look upon every fresh attempt to 
reduce the phenomena of nature to general law's, and to limit those occasions 
on which it is necessary to conceive of a direct and separate interposition of 
divine power, as a fresh encroachment on the prerogatives of the Deity, or a 
concealed attack upon his very existence. And yet these very same men are 
daily appealing to such laws of the creation as have already been established, 
for their great proofs of the existence and the wisdom of God! Their imagina¬ 
tion has remained utterly untutored by the little knowledge which they have 
rather learned to repeat than to apprehend. Whatever words they may utter, 
of subtle and high-sounding import, concerning the purely spiritual nature of 
the Divine Being, it is, in fact, a Jiqjiter Tonans clad in human lineaments, 
and invested with human passions, that their heart is yearning after. Such 
objectors as these can only be beaten back, and chained down, by what some 
one has qalled the brute force of public opinion. Some little time ago men of 
this class deemed it irreligious to speak of the laws of the human mind; it 
savoured of necessity, of fatalism; they now applaud a Dr Chalmers when he 
writes his Bridgewater Treatise, to illustrate the attributes of God In the laws 
of the mental as well as the physical world.”— {Blackwood's Mag., vol. Ivii., 
p. 448-460; April 1845.) 

Dr King repeats the observation of Dr Chalmers, that the fact of the intro¬ 
duction of new species confutes, more clearly than could bo done before it was 
known, the notion so long in favour with atheists, that events have been going 
on just as we see them, through a past eternity.”—( Geology in Relation to Religion, 
p. 117.) As the proposition stands, its truth is undeniable; but in the refu¬ 
tation of atheism itself, geology, I think, displays no facts more conclusive than 
the phenomena which we dally witness. The plastic power of the Divind Ar¬ 
tificer is everywhere in action, above, below, around, and within us; and even 
in the single instance of the conversion of the unorganised matter of an egg 
into' the complicated organism of a chicken,—or in the springing up of a lily 
or a weed,—-we find as conclusive evidence of the working of a present, provi¬ 
dent, afid powerful, though unseen. Designer and Artificer, as if fifty thousand 
new species of animolB or plants were brought into existence before bur eyes. 
Cowper has finely expressed this sublime truth in the Sixth Book of the Task 

What prodigies can power divine perform 
' More grand tlian it produces year by year. 

And all in sight of inattentive man ? 

Familiar with the effect, we slight the cause, 

And In the constancy of nature^ course, 

And regular return of genial months, 
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question under the lights of modern ^eionee, have been compelled to 
confess, though sometimes with great reluctance, that the tenet can 
no longer he maintained.* The doctrine in question has, therefore. 


And renovation of a faded world, 

See nought to wonder at. Should Gfod again, 

As oitce in Gibeon, interrupt the race 
Of the ufideviating and punctual sun, 

How would the world admire! but speaks it less 

An agency divine to make him know 

Uis moment when to sink and when to rise, 

Age after age, than to arrest his course ? 

All we behold is miracle; but, seen 

So duly, all is miracle in vain.' 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 

Is Nature’s progress when she lectures man 
In heavenly truth; evinuing, as she makes 
The grand transition^ that there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are his. 

That make so gay tiie solitary plapc 

Where no eyo sees them. And the.fairer forms, 

That cultivation glories in, are his. 

lie sets the bright procession on its' way, 

And marshals all tne order of the year; 

lie marks the bounds which W inter may not pass. 

And blunts his pointed fury; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ. 
Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And ere one dowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next.” 


The presence of God appears even, as Sir Isaac Newton and other profound 
thinkers have believed, in every motion from gravity or ether inanimate 
sources,—every such force being identified with continued volition of the 
Deity. Thus Dr Samuel Clarke observes—“ All those effects which we com¬ 
monly say are the effects of the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, 
of gravitation, attraction, and the like, are indeed (if we will speak strictly 
and properly), the effects of God acting upon matter continually and every 
moment,” &c. ( W6rk$, ii., 698, folio); to which opinion Dugald Stewart and 
others adhere.—See Kncyc. Brit, i., 145-7 ; xiv,, 661-2; xvii., 797. 

* On this subject, see the following works:—. 

1. Natural Theology. Dy Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 1835. B. ii., ch. ii. & iii. ■ 

2. Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Rev. William Buckland, D.D. (Bridgewater Treatise.) London, 1836. 
Vol. i. ch. ii. 

3. The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. By Charles Babbage, Esq. London, 
1837. Chapters iv. and v., ‘‘ On the Account of the Creation, in the first chap¬ 
ter of Genesis.” 

4. The Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth; or, the Study of the Induc¬ 
tive Philosophy considered os subservient to Theology. By the. Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., P.H.8., P.G.S., of Oriel College, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford. London, 1838. 

6. Tradition Unveiled. By the Same. P.64. Also, Supplement to Tradition 
Unveiled, p. 28. ^ 

6. A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, edited by John Kitto, D.D., vbl. i., 
pp. 481-6 ; article CSEATioy. Edinburgh, 1845. 

7. The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science. By John Pye Smith, D.D., Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissent¬ 
ing College at Ilomerton. 4th ed. Lond., 1848. 

*8. The Religion, of Geology and its connected Sciences. By Edward Hitch- 




now descended irretrievably from the rank of a reputed “ God’s 
truth,” to that of an exploded “ man’s truth and, of course, what¬ 
ever. consequences were deduced from the Hebrew cosmogony when 
supposed to be true, must now, as sueh consequences, be abandoned— 
so that whatever duty of sabbath-observance, for example, 4s incum¬ 
bent upon men, must henceforth bo defended upon other grounds than 
those which the Jewish narrative of the creation has hitherto sup¬ 
plied. 

By competent judges, every one of the ingenious attempts which 
have been made to reconcile the Jewish narrative with astronomy and 
geology, is pronounced to bo a deplorable failure. And it would have 
been strange had the fact been otherwise, in a case wliere the recog¬ 
nised principles of biblical interpretation havo been so completely 
set at nought, and where the scientific knowdodge ef the reconcilers 
has usually boon so inadequate to the task. 

Professor Hitchcock, one of the most respectable and well-informed 
of the writers alluded to, expresses the opinion, that “ Revelation is 
illustrated, not opposed, by geology. Who thinks at this day, of any 
•discrepancy between astronomy and revelation ? And yot, two hun¬ 
dred years ago, the evidence of such discrepancy was far more strik¬ 
ing than any which can now be offered to show geology at variance 
with the Scriptures. •. . . . Rightly understood, and fairly in¬ 

terpreted, there is not„a single scientific truth that does not harmoni¬ 
ously accord with revealed as well as natural religion ; and yet by 
superficial minds, almost every ene of these principles has, at one 
time or another, been regarded las in collision with religion, and espe¬ 
cially with revelation. One after another have those apparent dis¬ 
crepancies melted away before the clearer light of farther examination. 
And yet, up to the present day, not a few, closing their eyes against 
the lessons of experience,, still fancy that the responses of science are 
not in unison with those from revelation.” * 

This is a fair sample of the assertions usually made on the subject; 
but if the first chapter of Genesis bo, as orthodox believers regard it, a 
histor^f to be interpreted as other ancient histories are, I am at a 
loss to understand wherein the “ superficial minds” have erred, either 
now or in the times of Copernicus and Galileo, in doing that for which 
Professor Hitchcock contemns them. For if the Hebrew narrative of 
the cosmogony bo not a mere apologue, as some of the Jewish writers 
and primitive Fathers understood it (but as the Churches of England 
and Scotland do not understand it), it plainly teaches what Theodore 
Parker says it does—namely, “ that God created^the sun, moon, stars, 
and earth, and gave the latter its plants, animals, and men, in six 
days: while science proves that many thousands, if not millions, of 
years must have passed between the creation of the first plants, and 
man, the crown of creation; that the surface of the earth gradually 
received its present form ; one race of plants after the other sprang 

cock, D.P., President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural Theology 
imd G-eology. Lond., 1851. 

9. Thei Principles of Geology explained, and viewed in their Relations to 
Revealed and Natural Religion. By the Rev. David King, LL.D., Glasgow. 
9dedi Edin. l86Q.- 

10. Article on ^ligion and Geology, in the Prospective Review, Nov. 1851. 

* '^Ugion of Geology, ftc., pp. 440, 457,, 
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up; animals succeeded aujmals, the simplei* first, then the more com¬ 
plex ; and at last came man. This chapter tells of an ocean of water 
above our heads, separated from us by a solid expanse, in which the 
greater and lesser lights are fixed; that there was evening and morn¬ 
ing before there was a sun to cause the difference between day and 
night; that the sun and stars were created after the earth, for the 
earth’s convenience ; and that Giod ceased his action, and rested on 
the seventh day. Here the Bible is at variance with science, which 
is nature stated in exact language. Few men will say directly what 
the schoolmen said to Galileo,' If Nature is opposed to the Bible, then 
Nature is mistaken, for the Bible is certainly rightbut the popular 
view of the Bible logically makes that assertion. Truth • and the 
Book of Genesis cannot be reconciled, except on the hypothesis that 
the Bible means anything it can be made to mean,*—but then it 
means nothing.”f 

* ‘‘ See Augustine, Confess. Lib. xii. ch. 18, et al.” 

t A Discourse of Matters pertaining to ileligion. By-Theodore Parker. 
Minister of the Second (*hurch in Roxbury, Mass. p. 246. London, 1846,* 
Compare ivith this the passages in which the subject is handled by the Kev. Dr 
Candlish, in his Contributions towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis 
(Edin. 1843). The following is a specimen :—" On the fourth day, the heavenly 
bodies, ui their relation to this earth, are formed and adjusted. The, light, 
hitherto supplied by the immediate presence of the Word, which had gone 
forth on the first day,—the very glory of the Ijord, which long afterwards 
shone in the wilderness, in the temple, and on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
which may yet again illumine the world,—the light, thus originally provided, 
without created instrumentality, by the living Word himself, now that the 
chaotic mists arc cleared away from the earth’s surface, is to be henceforward 
dispensed through the natural agency of second causes. A subordinate foun¬ 
tain and storehouse of light is found for the earth. The light is now eoncen* 
trated in the sun, as its source, and in the moon and stars, which reflect the 
sun’s beams; and these luminaries, by their fixed order, are made to rule and 
regulate all movements here below.”—(.P. 29.) Such Is the explanation afforded 
by one of the most intellectual and popular of Scottish preachers! During the 
first three days “ the living Word” supplies light to the earth, while the sun 
and stars are yet uncreated; lie divides, on the first day, the light from the dark¬ 
ness, and calls the light Day, and the darkness Night; withdraws the light at 
the “ evening” of each of three days; restores it in the ” mornings” oPthe 
second and ^ird; and at length, on the fourth day, creates the sun ''to rule 
the day” and the moon ” to rule the night”—-at the same time making " the 
stars also.” Will any mortal undertake to reconcile this theory with astrono¬ 
mical science ? Yet it is quite as plausible an explanation as any that has 
been fashioned on the principle that the narrative is historical and true. 

Dr Candlish, however, it is fair to acknowledge, but follows the example of 
Dr Chalmers {Nat. Tkeol., B. ii,, ch. ii.), and even of that eminent geolo^st Dr 
Buckland, by whom, strangely enough, the Jewish narrative of the creation is 
maintained ta be conformable to the discoveries of his favourite science. This 
may be seen by looking into his Bridgewater Treatise, chap, ii.,on the Consistency 
of Geological Discoveries with Sacred History—" a melancholy specimen,” says 
Mr W. B. Greg, " of the low arts to which the ablest intellects find it necessary 
to condescend, when they insist upon reconciling admitted truths with obvious 
and flagrant error. . . Dr fi. imagines that the first verse relates to the original 
creation of all things, and that between that verse and the second elapsed an 
interval of countless ages, daring which all geological clianges prcce^g the 
human sera must be supposed to have taken place; in confirmation of which he 
mentions that some old copies of the Bible have a break or gap at the end'of the 
second verse, and that Luther marked verse 3 as verse 1.” And all this he does, 
continues Mr Greg, *' in spite of the facts, which he knows and fhlly admits-, that 
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The Rev. Baden Powell-ra man eminent alike in theology and 
science—is entitled to much honour for the bold and uncompromising 

the idea of ' waters above the firmament’ conld only have arisen from a total 
miscdncoption, and is to us a meaningless delusion ;—that day and night, de¬ 
pending on the relation between earth and sun, could not have preceded the 
creation of the latter; —that as the fossil animals existing ages before Man— 
(and, as he imagines, ages before the commencement of the ‘ first day’ of 
creation)— had syes, light must have existed in their time—^long, therefore, 
before Moses tells us it was created, and still longer before its source (our suni 
was called into being;—and, finally, that many tribes of these fossil animals 
which he refers to the vast supposititious interval between the first and second 
verses of Genesis, are identical tvith the species contemporaneous with Man, and 
not created therefore till the 21st or 24th verse.”— (The Creed of Christendom, 
&c., pp. 47, 48, 49.) 

There is one phenomenon, which, as strikingly and conclusively as any that 
geology has disclosed, proves that long before the six days of the Hebrew nar¬ 
rative, the sun existed as the illuminating and heat-giving centre of our planet¬ 
ary system. Every one is familiar with the alternate concentric layers of 
harder and softer wood, which are found in the trunks of fir and other trees 
growing in temperate climates. The dense hard_ layers are the produce of win¬ 
ter, the softer of summer; and the thickness of the former is in proportion to 
the severity of the season. In climates where the winter is mild, no such rings 
occur. Now, fossil trees exhibiting concentric rings have been found in the lias 
and oolitic rocks, which were formed many ages before the creation of man. 
(Witham on the Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables, pp. 57, ct seq., and Plates 
IX. and XIV.; Edin. 1833. See also Macluren'.s Sketch of the Geology of Fife 
and the Lothians, pp. 120-3, Pldin. 1839; and a Note in Babbage’s Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise, p. 226, “ On the age of Strata, as inferred from the rings of 
trees embedded in them.”) The unavoidable inference is, that changes of sea¬ 
sons then existed; that the earth travelled annually, in those remote times, as at 
present, round the sun and that her axis was then inclined, as it still is, to the 
plane of the ecliptic. It is unnecessary to remark how utterly irrcconcileable 
these facts are with the historicai. truth of a narrative which afiirms the sun 
to have been ci'eated only forty-eight hours before the human race. 

Bishop Horsley maintains most stoutly that the days of creation in Genesis 
must be understood in the literal and common meaning of the word day, as 
denoting that portion of time Which is measured and consumed by the earth’s 
revolution on her axis.” (Serm. xxiii.) And he elsewhere intimates his opinion 
(which seems to be the one now generally adopted), that “ if it could bo clearly 
proved (which 1 take it hath never yet been done), against any one of the in¬ 
spired writers, that he entertained opinions in any physical subject which the 
accurate researdhes of later times have refuted,— that the earth, for instance, is 
at rest in the centre of the planetary system”—“ or that he had used expres¬ 
sions in which such notions were implied,”—-there would be no obligation on 
us to embrace his erroneous physics, although, nevertheless, we should not be at 
liberty, on account of his want of information on these subjects, to reject or 
call in question any part of his religious doctrine seeing that “ in whatever 
relates to religion, eith^ in theory or practice, the knowledge of the sacred writers 
was infallible, as far os it extended; or their inspiration had been a mere pre¬ 
tence ; and in the whole extent of that subject faith must be renounced, or 
reason must submit implicitly to their oracular decisions.” (Serm. xxxix.) As 
the question about the origin of the Sabbath was clearly regarded by Bishop 
HqrMey as one relating to religion,” it may be thought, that had he lived till 
the- discoveries of geology were made, he must have proclaimed, in accordance 
witii the passage just quoted, that the inspiration usually ascribed to the 
acriptural writers did not in reality belong to,them. But inasmuch as, although, 
in 1^ quality of editor of Sir Isaac Newton’s works, ha was intimately acquaint¬ 
ed witlt sapdem astronomy, he still was able to express the opinion that the 
author ctf tibib first chapter of Genesis had not been “ clearly proved” to enter- 
tfdn opinions on'auy physical subject which the accurate researches of later 
times have refuted, , or to have used expressions in which such notions were 
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manner in which, so long ago as 1838, he proclaimed the truth on 
this important subject. His very valuable work on the Connexion of. 
Natural and Divine Truth ought to be read by all who wish to see 
the full strength of the position ho has taken up ; but the following 
extracts will sufficiently exhibit the nature of his reasoning and con¬ 
clusions :— 

“It would, indeed,” says he, “appoas extraordinary, that the 
notion of looking for modern science in the ancient Scriptures should 
be found satisfactory to any person of ordinary sense, were it not that 
we discover many causes which tend, in this case, to blind the clearest 
perceptions. The subject, when simply and calmly considered, is 
plain, and hardly open to misapprehension ; but men cannot be 
brought to consider it simply and calmly. Yet what mode of pro¬ 
ceeding can bo more irrational ? passages are quoted from writing 
produced ages before any of the facts of geology were understood; 
and now that they are known, the critic sets about to make those 
passages speak the language of modern science ! 

“ These writings constitute the delivery of a religious systeni to the 
Israelites; and now men try to make them supply astronomical and 
geological instruction to Christians ! 

“ In all this the object is so palpably mistaken, that were the sugges¬ 
tions of the critic ever so happy, and the expositions themselves ever 
so luminous and natural, we could not attach any serious weight to 
them. But when we come to observe, in the majority of such cases, 
how entirely gratuitous are the theories, and how miserably strained 
the verbal interpretations, which are necessary in order to effect the 
accordance, the whole attempt must appear yet more manifestly futile. 

let us only dwell for a moment on the nature of these interpre¬ 
tations. 

“ When a commentator of the present day sets about to put a par¬ 
ticular interpretation on a passage in an ancient author, he may, 
upon an examination of the critical sense of the words, and the con¬ 
struction of the sentence, make out a meaning which to him is plau¬ 
sible, and in itself consistent. But there is another question entirely 
distinct from this, too often quite overlooked, but essentially important 
to a.truo interpretation: viz., whether it is probable, from concurrent 
circumstances, that this was the sense, in point of fact, actually in¬ 
tended by the author. It is one thing to make out such a sense as, to 
our apprehension, the iiords may bear, quite another to infer that this 
was the sense really in the mind of the writer. 

“ Now, in the geological interpretation of Scripture, this considera¬ 
tion seems strangely overlooked. Allowing for a moment that the 
verbal construction, or the proposed sense, is one which the passage 


implied, it seems very unlikely that the discoveries of geologists would, in this 
respect, have been considered, or at least acknowledged, to be more conclusive. 
For whatever force the facts of geology have now, ^e facts of astronomy bad 
before ; and he who could believe that three ** literal” days and nights, mea¬ 
sured by the earth’s revolution on her axis,” could, consistently with the results 
of the accurate researches of later times,”, occur before the creation of the 
sun^ might well perform the not more difieult task of believing that, summer and 
winter succeeded each other as at present, notwithstanding the nonexisteoce of 
that central luminary, by the earth^s varying positions towards which the seasons 
are known to be caused. 
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mat/ he made to bear, wlioie is the probability that it was the intended 
signification ? 

“ Supposing it granted that by some critical process these descrip¬ 
tions may be brought to take a verbal sense, accordant with the facts 
elicited by geology, still the question is. Can we soberly bring our¬ 
selves to conceive that this was the sense actually designed and con¬ 
templated as that in which the words wore to be understood I and if it 
was Kox, what is the coincidence worth ? 

“ If but a moment’s consideration be bestowed on the circumstances 
of the case, can it be seriously imagined that the delivery of the 
Judaical law was really intended to embrace the doctrines of geology, 
and this too under the guise of expressions which, in their obvious 
sense, are directly contradictory to those doctrines ? Is it on any 
ground conceivable that such a purpose could have been in view in 
the delivery of any Divine revelation ? and much less in that vouch¬ 
safed to the Israelites. And if it were, could any method be devised 
more adverse to its accomplishment ? For we are thus did von to 
suppose a design of revealing certain truths by effectually concealing 
them ; since we know that, in point of fact, the hidden sense was not 
disclosed; and from the time of Moses downwards, no one has ever 
imagined the secret meaning of the description till the present day, 
and when disclosed it affords no instruction, since it cannot be so 
much as understood till the facts have been learnt from geological 
study, and when they have been, it is superfluous.”—(Pp. 247-9). 

Proceeding to consider the representation of the creation in Gene¬ 
sis, ho observes:— 

With a total disregard to all such considerations as those last 
adduced, we find a certain school of inteVpreters of Scripture con¬ 
tinually labouring to make out some sense of the terms in which the 
creation is described in the first chapter of Genesis, to make it square 
with truths which could not have been in contemplation in the de¬ 
livery of the narrative; and exhausting every resource of critical 
skill to force the language of the representation into accm’dance with 
facts, now attested by the organic remains of former orrors of exis¬ 
tence, which could not have been intended to be represented. 

“ Formerly the geological interpreters were engaged in taxing to 
the utmost the powers of philology, to convert the six days into periods 
of millions of years; notwithstanding that they are described pre¬ 
cisely as alternations of day and night; and that this is absolutely 
implied is the very purpose of the whole description, since the six 
days must manifestly be taken in the same sense as the seventh. On 
the other hand, they had to exert not less ingenuity to make the 
order of geological epochs accord vrith these periods. This scheme, 
however, was at length found to answer the views of neither party. 
The theological critic could not admit such strained and dangerous 
interpretation, and the advance of geological research soon shewed 
every one that there were, in fact, no such marked epochs in the suc¬ 
cessive. formations, or in the introduction of the races of organised 
beings. 

“ At the present day another view has received the sanction of some 
emineni.names, and has obtained considerable currency. It has been 
conceived that the narrative in Genesis is intended to describe sepa¬ 
rately, in few words (in the first verse), the original creation of all 

F 
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things ; after this, the iudefiiiitely long history during which all the 
changes indicated by geology took place, is passed over in silence ; a 
new period then commences, which may be understood according to 
the literal order of the narrative, provided some latitude be allowed 
in the interpretation of the terms. A state, if not of darkness and 
chaos, yet at least temporary disorder and obscurity, was produced ; 
and the work of the existing creation, or at least reprodnction and 
arrangement, then commenced, and was continued as described in the 
following part of the chapter, and perfected in six natural days, 

“ Now, without entering upon tho grounds of such an interpreta¬ 
tion, I will merely observe (looking only to the verbal construction), 
how very wide a latitude in the meaning of words must be allowed 
before we can affix such a sense as this to a representation so precise 
and circumstantial; and every reader of tho slightest taste and dis¬ 
cernment will surely at once exclaim against it as totally at variance 
with tho obvious tenor of the whole style of description, and destruc-. 
tive to the matchless sublimity of the terms in which it is conveyed. 
Those to whom such a version can appear satisfactory, who can be¬ 
lieve that this is what Moses really intended to say,—must entertain 
notions of the use and application of language of a kind which I can¬ 
not appreciate. It seems to me only necessary to turn for a moment 
from the paraphrase to the plain text, from tho critical refinements 
to tho simple language of this magnificent composition; from the 
philosophical theory to tho obvious tenor and train of this most 
sublime imagery, to bo fully satisfied as to the meaning intended to 
be conveyed : a meaning totally distinct from anything philosophical, 
or bearing the most remote reference to any anticipations of geologi¬ 
cal discoveries. 

“ Another view of the matter has been proposed by an eminent 
philosopher, which amounts to an admission that it is impossible at 
the present day to fix my certain meaning on compositions of such 
antiquity, and so entirely destitute of all elucidation from contem¬ 
porary writings, as the Mosaic records.* Such an idea, of coui’se, 
has called forth no small censure. But surely even this is scarcely 
more destructive to all definite interpretation than versions like thoso 
we have just mentioned;—such an idea, honestly avowed, is surely 
preferable to the indirect introduction of principles which, fairly 
carried out, may enable us to fix upon any given psissage any re¬ 
quired sense. 

“ I am assuming that the inquirer and interpreter are both sincere' 
seekers of truth. If indeed the object be, instead of discovering truth, 
to say something plausible to satisfy prejudice, and avoid giving 
offence to popular belief, there is no limit to the inventions which 
men will not readily swallow down, if only made palatable to their 
pr^ossessions.”—(Pp. 250-3). 

He continues:— 

“ Let tho appeal be made to any reader of ordinary sense, not pre¬ 
possessed in favour of a theory, and it seems to me impossible that he 
can quderstand the description (whether in the shorter form of the 
Decalogue, or tho more expandea of Genesis), considered simply as to 
its terms, otherwise than as presenting a magnificent picture of Al- 

* “ See Babbage's Ninth. Bridgewater UVeatise, chap. 4 and 6.” 
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mighty power, and embodying the representation of one, original, 
entire, simple, universal, act of Divine interposition, at once, and for 
the first time, framing and calling into being and operation, out of 
previous universal darkness and confusion, the heavenly bodies, ^ 
well as the earth, and all the races of organised beings upon it> in 
the actual progressive stages assigned to the six days specially da- 
scribed as literally such. Even if we allow the separation of the first 
verse as a distinct account of an earlier creation (which, to my appre¬ 
hension, seems a very forced dissociation of the members of a sentence), 
still, in the second verso, the entire tenor of this unrivalled imagery 
seems incapable of conveying any other impression than that of tho 
total absence of all organised existence, and tho prevalence of univer¬ 
sal confusion and total darkness, until the work of the first day com¬ 
menced. 

“ Now when we fefer to geology (as indeed has already been ren¬ 
dered sufficiently manifest), the sure monuments which we derive from 
the study of organic remains, disclose to us evidences of a series of gra¬ 
dual changes and repeated creative processes, going on without any 
one sudden universal intervention or creation of tho existing world 
out of the ruins of a former. Geology shews that in none of its epochs, 
least of all in tho later, has any universal elemental change occurred, 
or any trace been left of even a temporary chaos, followed by a simul¬ 
taneous universal restitution of things. 

“ Comparing then these indisputable conclusions with tho represen¬ 
tations in the Hebrew Scriptures, to whatever extent critical skill 
may stretch the meaning, there is an insuperable discrepancy in tho 
most material points of the description. We, in truth, gain nothing 
whatever by critical refinements so long as the passage be admitted 
to describe a sudden universal interposition of Divine power for the 
formation out of previous confusion of a world peopled with organised 
life in its existing forms, at a period corresponding to the origin of 
the human race according to the received chronology. 

“ The contradiction is scarcely less palpable in these more refined 
and far-fetched versions than in the vulgar sense. 

“ Surely, then, instead of attempting to tamper with all rules of 
common sense in the interpretation, it would bo far bettor at once 
honestly to allow that we cannot reconcile the description to the facts, 
nor find the original of the picture in nature. Surely, looking as 
well at the plain and obvious sense in which any unprejudiced reader 
would of necessity view the Scriptural-representations, as at the forced 
and unsatisfactory nature of the Jnterpretations, as also at the manifest 
unreasonableness of tho very principle on which any such interpreta¬ 
tion can be rendered desirable,—on every consideration, we shall see 
the better and wiser couree of openly acknowledging the contradic¬ 
tion, and allowing tho impossibility of making out an accordance be¬ 
tween the literal six days’ work of creation, and the visible evidences 
and existing monuments of it,—between the letter of the representa¬ 
tion (either as given in the delivery of the Decalogue to the Israelites, 
or as subsequently expounded by Moses in the Book of Genesis), and 
the perceptible and observable order of the works of the same Divine 
Being from whom the Judaical dispensation emanated. 

“ I have been particular' in stating plainly and unrcservedl'y the 
exact nature and extent of the contradiction between the language of 

F' 2 
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the Word of God delivered to the Hebrews, and that of the monu¬ 
ments which we now extract from his works. It seems to me pecu¬ 
liarly needful so to set it forth, and not to shrink from the open and 
honest avowal of it;—especially while we recollect that the physical 
evidence which thus palpably contradicts the letter of the Scriptural 
representation, is the very same which establishes the truth of the 
Divine perfections, and proves the fact of creation, however different 
in its mode of accomplishment from what our preconceived opinions 
would suggest, and however little we may be able to trace the precise 
means employed in carrying it on. 

“ Now, so far as regards the first chapter of Genesis, we may remark, 
that even those divines vrho adopt the most approved views of the 
nature of inspiration, may, and do allow, that an inspired teacher 
might, ill irrelevant points, be left to his own unassisted convictions, 
and, on such matters would be uo more onlightenod than his contem¬ 
poraries. Many eminent divines have even admitted that current 
opinions and prejudices, though erroneous, might yet be adopted and 
turned into a vehicle of moral and religious instruction to those to 
whom they wore habitual, without derogation to the inspired authority 
of the teacher. 

“ On sucli a ground, we might certainly be permitted to regard the 
firet chapter of Genesis as embodying what were the commonly re¬ 
ceived ideas among the Jews, borrowed perhaps from some poetical 
cosmogony, and which Moses was inspired to adapt and apply to the 
ends of religious instruction:—to the assertion of the majesty, power, 
and unity of the Creator, and the jirohibition of the worship of false 
gods; especially of those animals and other material objects which 
were peculiarly pointed out as being merely the creatures of the true 
God; and this doubtless in a more particular enumeration, because 
they were especially the objects of that idolatrous worship into which 
the Israelites wore so prone to relapse. The entire description being 
thus divested of the attributes of a real history, tho concluding por¬ 
tion of it, the account of the solemnization of the seventh day as the 
Sabbath, is of course equally divested of an historical character, and 
thus cannot be understood as referring to any primaeval institution, 
and can therefore only be regarded as having been designed for the 
more powciTul enforcement of that institution on the Jews. And this 
indeed would be no more than accords with the opinion of many of 
the most approved commentators, who, on quite independent critical 
and theological grounds, have regarded the passage (Genesis ii. 3) 
conveying that institution as correctly to be understood in a proUpti- 
cal or anticipatory sense.”—(Pp. 253-258). 

But the groat difficulty in the present case arises from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the same main statement occurring in a more brief and 
pointed form in the delivery of the Decalogue. Here it is manifest 
the same considerations will no longer avail. For admissions which 
might be allowed with respect to a human teacher divinely inspired, 
would not apply in the instance of u direct declaration by the Divine 
voice and actual inscription by tho Divine act^ 

“ It is needless to enlarge on the difficulties with which the subject 
is surrounded. It involves a question of the most serious moment 
from its extensive application in theology, which is forced upon us by 
• the consideration of the present subject, and has also claimed much 
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attention ns bearing widely upon the character of other Divine com¬ 
munications recorded in the Bible. It amounts to this,—whether, 
and to what extent, wo can consistently boliovo the Deity to have 
adopted the course of accommodating the representations in which he 
thought fit to clothe his communications to the existing prejudices 
and belief, even when erroneous, of the parties addressed ? 

** Without pretending here to discuss the general question, I would 
merely ask, what is the least objectionable course to pursue ? 

“ In every rock we trace infallible monuments of the progress of 
creation; wo truly read the records in ‘ tables of stone inscribed with 
the finger of God.’ When we compare those with documents of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, we are compelled to acknowledge the visible inscriptions 
and the written representation to be at direct variance, so long as the 
historical character of that representation bo insisted on. The only 
alternative is to admit that it was not intended for an historical 
narrative ; and if the representation cannot have been designed for 
literal history^ it only remains to regard it as having been intended for 
the better enforcement of its objects in the language of fiyure and 
poetry: —and to allow, that the manner in,which the Deity was pleased 
to reveal himself to the Jews as accomplishing the work of creation, 
was (like so many other points of their dispensation) veiled in the 
guise of apologue and parable ; and that only a more striking repre¬ 
sentation of the greatness and majesty of the Divine power and crea¬ 
tive wisdom was intended by embodying the expression of them in the 
language of dramatic action'^ —(Pp. 2oi)-260). 

Mr Powell goes on to consider “ the importance of the question,” 
and its “ relation to Christianity; ” but enough has already been 
extracted for the purpose in view, and it is hoped that some readers 
who are now for the first time introduced to his writings will procure 
and study, both the treatise quoted here, and his subsequent works 
named in a previous page.* I add only his remark, that this col¬ 
lision between science and Scripture—“ a collision which no philo¬ 
logy can prevent, no generalities disguise—can become an objection 
only from the prevalence of that system which mixes up Christianity 
with older dispensations.”—(Pp. 308). 

Shortly after the publication of Mr Powell’s volume, his example 
of speaking out honestly on this important subject, was followed by the 
Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, who, in the year 1839, filled the office of 
president of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In the address which he delivered to that learned body, then assembled 
at, Birmingham, his adherence to the conclusions above expressed was 
clearly and emphatically stated. “ No one, I think,” said he, ” can 
doubt that those who condemned the Copernican system were justified 
ill conceiving that Idie Scriptures speak of the earth as fixedy and the sun 
as ffie moving body. Every one will allow also, that this language is 
ill adapted to the scientific truths of astronomy. We see the folly of 
any attempt, on this point, to interpret the laws of nature by the 
expressions of Scripture: and what is the ground of our judgment ? 
We are not all competent to judge between the theory of Copernicus 
and those which preceded it; but we determine against the seeming 

* See also the article Cbmation, in Kitto’s Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit., vol. i., 
p. 181; and the Prospective Review, Nov. 1861, p. 458. 
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evidence of our souses, and against the letter of Scripture, because 
we know that competent persons have examined and decided the phy¬ 
sical question. Now, gentlemen, in geology we are arrived at the setf- 
same point ; that is to say, a vast body of the best-informed naturalists 
have examined, by all the various lights of science, and by undeniabl'e 
methods of investigation, the structure of the earth; and however 
they may differ oh less certain points, they all agree in this—that the 
earth exhibits a succession of stratification, and a series of imbedded 
fossils, which cannot bo supposed to have been so stratified, and so im¬ 
bedded, in six days, in a year, or in two thousand years, without sup¬ 
posing also such numerous, such confused, and promiscuous violations 
of the laws and analogies of the universe, as would confound, not the 
science of geology alone, but all the principles of natural theology. 
Here, then, is another point of discordance,” [the other, previously 
mentioned, relates to the chronology of the Pentateuch]; “ and in both 
these cases the discordance lies between the language of Scripture and the 
truths of science’* 

He quotes the sublime poetical language of the Book of Job con¬ 
cerning the creation, and easily shews how impossible it is to put a 
literal interpretation upon it. 

“ Who, then,” he proceeds, “ would expect to find in Gienesis tho 
chronology or sequence of creation ? who can think that he upholds the 
authority of Scripture by literal constructions of such a history^ by con¬ 
cluding from thorn that the earth was clothed with trees and flowers 
before tho sun was created, or that the great work w'as measured by 
six rotations of the earth upon her axis ? It scarcely needed the evi¬ 
dence of physical or geological science to teach us that such a mode of 
interpreting tho Sacred Writings is utterly unsound: when the same 
author speaks of man as created in the image of God, every one per¬ 
ceives that this is one of the boldest figures which language can pro¬ 
duce ; and in what but a figurative light can we view the days of crea¬ 
tion i What can we find'in such a description but this truth— that the 
six grand classes of natural phenomena were, all and each, distinct acts of 
Divine power, and proceeded from Idle fiat of a single Creator ? 

“ Here, gentlemen, is a second instance of those groat points of ac- 
cordancoj where all the conclusions of human science coincide with re¬ 
vealed religion, and none more remarkably than that which has been 
so falsely termed irreligious geology; for as astronomy shows the unity 
of the Creator through the immensity of space, so does geology, along 
the track of unnumbered ages, and through tho successive births of 
beingi^ still finding, in all, the uniform design of the same Alinighty 
pow^r, and the varied fruits of the same unexhausted goodness.” * ■ 

During the last twelve years, no man arguing, at a scientific meet¬ 
ing, on the assumption of the literal truth of the first chapter of 
Genesis, has been otherwise regarded by his hearers than with pity 
or contempt. 

Let tho reader attentively peruse the following extracts, being 
the beginning and end of that narrative in Genesis which its recon¬ 
cilers with science represent as relating; not to seven days altogether, 
but Wan indefimtdy long period preceding the creation of light, and seven 

* Report of the Ninth Meeting of the British Association, pp. 18, 20.. The 
itah'es in the foregoing extract's from Messrs Powell and llarcourt are in the 
originals. 
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days smceeding that period :—In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. And the earth was without form, and void; and dark¬ 
ness was uppn the face of the deep : and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light; and there 
was light. And God saw the light, that it was good: and God di¬ 
vided the light from the darkness. And God called the light Bay, 
and the darkness he called Night: and tho evening and the morning 
were tho first dajf. And God said, &c., &c. And God saw every¬ 
thing that he had made, aud, behold, it was very good. And tho even¬ 
ing and the morning were the sixth day. Thus the heavens and the 
earth.were finished, and all tho host of them. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had made : and he rested ou tho 
seventh day from all his woik which he had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and eanctified it; because that in it he 1ml rested from 
ALL his work, which God obisaved and madis.” —Gen. i. 1-5, 3l; ii. 
1-3. 


I agree with Mr Baden Powell in thinking that nobody without a 
purpose to serve, or destitute of common sense, would ever find here 
any longer period than tho seven days; and that even those who say 
they find also the indefinite space of time at tho beginning, are in pos¬ 
session of a discovery which, after all, is of no further use to them 
than as giving them something to say (however worthless) on behalf of 
the orthodoxy they are bound to uphold. That men of sense and hon¬ 
our should be reduced to this humiliating position, is calculated to ex¬ 
cite compasssion; and ought to strengthen, among the educated laity, 
the desire, which is and cannot but bo earnestly felt by the best of 
the clergy themselves, that tho trammels which at present hinder them 
from, adapting their teaching to the actual state of human knowledge, 
and which deter many an able man from entering the ministry, may as 
speedily as possible bo loosened or removed. By this class of tho 
clergy, a hearty though silent response will be given to tho concluding 
paragraph of the quotation from another writer, which I proceed to 
introduce :— 

“ The credibility of every historical writing,” says Mr Eenrick, 
ill the Preface to his Essay on Enmceval History, “ must stand on 
its own ground; - aud not only in the same volume, but in tho same 
work, materials of very diflerent authority may be included. Tho 
various portions of a national history, some founded on documentary 
and contemporaneous evidence, some derived from poetical sources, 
some from tradition, some treating of a period anterior to the inven¬ 
tion of writing, some to the very existence of the nation, and oven of 
Gie human. I'ace, cannot possess a uniform aud equal degi'ee of cer¬ 
tainty. We cannot have the same evidence of the events pf the reigns 
of David and Solomon, and those of the period comprehended in the 
first eleven chapters of the Book of Genesis; nor can we bo surprised, 
if, in the necessary absence of documents respecting primaeval times, 
a narrative should have formed itself, refiecting tho opinions, partly 
true and partly erroneous, of the people among whom it had its birth. 
Had the Hebrew literature not borne this character, the phenomenon 
would have been unparalleled in history; it would have wanted a 
most decisive!, stamp of high antiquity had it exhibited, in its earliest 
pages, a scientific, not a popular philosophy. That the Jewish people 
should have been so far superior in religious belief, to the nations by 



whom they wore surrouudod, and so much inferior in culture and tho 
arts of life, appears to me inexplicable, except on the supposition, 
that their creed had some higher origin than their own speculations 
and inferences. It is the natural consequence of this divine instruc¬ 
tion, that their early traditions should be, as we find them, more pure 
and rational than those of their neighbours; but it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow, that their primmval chronology must be exact, or their 
history everywhere free from exaggeration and misconception. 

“ Those opinions may be staiiiling to many persons, by seeming to 
derogate from an authority, concerning which ‘ sanctius ac revoren- 
tius visum credere quara scire.' Yet I believe it will be found, that 
neither our religious feelings nor our religious belief are necessarily 
and permanently affected by tho exorcise of a freer and more dis¬ 
criminating criticism upon the Jewish records. Creation will still 
appear to us an example and proof of omnipotence, though in tho 
limitation of its manifold and pi'ogressive operations to a period of six 
days, we trace tho infiuence of the Jewish institution of the Sabbath. 
Neither the impulse nor tho duty of conjugal affection will suffer the 
slightest diminution, though we should regard the narrative of the 
creation of the woman rather as a simple and natural expression of 
the i*elation and mutual feeling of tho sexes, than as an historical 
fact. Conscience and observation, no loss than Scripture, teach us 
the weakness and defects of our moral nature ; these will remain pre¬ 
cisely the same, and furnish the same motive to humility and watch¬ 
fulness, and tho same necessity for Divine aid, whatever may have 
been the first occasion on which man’s evil passions broke out into 
transgression of the will of God. 

“ On the other hand, I am persuaded that there are many persons 
of truly I’eligious mind, to whom it will be a relief from painful per¬ 
plexity and doubt, to find that the authority of■ revelation is not in¬ 
volved in the correctness of the opinions which prevailed among tho 
Hebrew people, respecting cosmogony and primseval history. They 
delight to trace the guiding hand of Providence in the separation of 
this people from amidst the idolatrous nations, in order to preserve 
the worship of a Spiritual Deity, and in all tho vicissitudes of their 
history till ite consummation. They admire the wisdom and humanity 
of the Mosaic institutions, and acknowledge this dispensation as the 
basis of the Christian; they feel the sublimity and purity of the 
devotional, moral, a^d prophetic writings of Scripture ; but they can 
neither close their eyes to the discoveines of science and history, nor 
satisfy their understandings with the expedients which have been de¬ 
vised for reconciling them with the language of the Hebrew records. 
I know that this is the state of many minds; the secret, unavowed, 
perhaps scarcely self-acknowledged convictions of many others aro 
doubtless in unison with it. And such views would be more general, 
were it not for a groundless apprehension, that there is no medium 
between implicit, undiscriminating belief and entire unbelief. It has 
been my object to shew that between these extremes there is a ground, 
firm and wide enough to build an ample and enduring structure of 
religious faith.” * 
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Seoing that the astfonomical pai‘t of the Hebrew cosmogony has 
long been rejected by educated men; that Ihe narrative of Eve’s 
temptation by a speaking and walking serpent has never been literally 
understood by anybody; and that even in former times some inter¬ 
preters, acquainted with oriental literary fashions, and sensible of the 
irrationality of interpreting some parts of a narrative literally and 
others figuratively, where no plain distinction could be pointed out 
between them*—on what sound principle can we refuse to adopt, 

* See Dr Conyers Middleton’s Essay on the Allegorical and Literal Interpre¬ 
tation of the Creation and Fall of Man, and several controversial pieces on this 
and other subjects, in his Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii., pp. 123, 189, 208, 272, 
286. Lond., 1752. 

What,” inquires this learned writer, “ are we to do ? Why, we are to con¬ 
sider it neither as fact nor fable, neither literal nor allegorical, but both to¬ 
gether ; to interpret one sentence literally, the next allegorically, the third 
agein literally, and so on to the end of the chapter •, which, like the very ser¬ 
pent it treats of, is all over spotted and speckled, here with letter, there with 
mystery, and sometimes with a dash of both. For instance : ‘ God. made man,’ 
we accept literally } but ‘ after his own image’ in a figurative or metaphorical 
sense: that ‘ God made woman’ we believe literally f but out of the ’ rib of 
man’ most interpret allegorically: ‘ God planted a garden or paradise ;* here 
commentators are endlessly divided between letter and allegory ,• some will have 
it to be in heaven, some on earth, others in a middle region between both. 
Again, ' the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the Held,’ wo under¬ 
stand literally f but this subtle creature no sooner accosts Eve, than he becomes 
an allegorical beast; the ‘ old Serpentthe ‘ old Deceiver, Satan.’ Lastly, as 
to the punishment denounced on the offenders, * 1 will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel’tis all allegory, all a great mystery. Now, is 
it not more rational to follow one uniform, consistent way of interpretation, 
than to jump at every step so arbitrarily from letter to allegory: and if the 
letter be found in fact contradictory to reason and the notions we have of God, 
what is there left us but to recur to allegory ? for which wo have the authority 
of most of the primitive Fathers, and the best Jewish writers : and the allegori¬ 
cal way of expounding was so far from giving scandal in former ages of the 
Church, that, on the contrary, to slight it was looked upon as heretical and full of 
dangerous consequences.”—-(Pp. 189, 190.) In support of these assertions, he 
quotes from Clement of Alexandria, Stromat. 1. 5, pp. 658, 670,673, 679 ; 1. 2, 
p. 429, &c.; ed. Oxon.;—^Eusebius, Frsepar. Evangel. 1. 2, 7; 1. 8, x. xi.; 1. 
11,6;—Origen, Cont. Cels., pp, 186, 187, 189; Philocal. c. i. pp. 12, 13;— 
Cyril, Julian. Oper. et CyriU. contr. vql. ii., p. 50; ed. Lips. ;-r-PbiIo, Sixt. 
Senens. Biblioth. 1. 5, p. ^38;—De Opidc. Mundi secund. Moys., Op. T. 1, p. 
35, &c.; ed. Lond.;—Josephus, Antlq. Jud. Proocra. et c. i., p. 5; ed. Haverc;— 
and St Austin, De Genes, ad literam, 1.1, c. 1; 1, 8, c. 1, 2; 1. 13, c. 36, 37; 
who, however, it is observed, unwarrantably and arbitrarily mingles historical 
with allegorical interpret&tion, as most of the moderns do. Philo regards the 
serpent as,the emblem of pleasure, and gives his reasons. Dr Middleton adds: 
“ From these authorities and reflections, I have ever been inclined to consider 
the particular story of the fall of man as a moral fable or allegory; such as we 
frequently meet with in other parts both of the Old and New Testament, in 
which certain religious duties and doctrines, with the genuine nature and effects 
of thenf, are represented as it were to our senses, by a fiction of persons and 
facts which had no real existence. And I am the more readily Induced to es¬ 
pouse this sense of it, from a persuasion, that it is not only the most probable 
and rational, but the most useful also to the defence of our religion, by clearing 
it of those difficulties which are apt to shock and make us stumble, as it weix, 
at the very threshold. For whether we interpret the story literally or alle¬ 
gorically, I take it to be exactly the same with regard to its effects- and influ¬ 
ence on Christianity; which requires nothing more from it than wliat is taught 
by both the kinds of interpretation— that this world had a beginning and creation 
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if not precisely the view of Professor Powell, at least some theory 
essentially in accordance with it ? Either the first chapter of Genesis 

from Qod ; and that its principal inhabitant man atat originally formed to a date 
of happiness and perfection, which he lost and forfeited by following his lasts and 
passions, in opposition to the will of his Creator. , For there could not be any re* 
ligion at all, without the belief of such a Creator; nor any need of a revealed 
religion, hut upon the supposition of man’s fall. These two points, then, as the 
ancients observed, are all that Moses proposed to deliver to us; and they are 
delivered with equal truth and efficacy either in the literal or the allegorical 
way: nor do I find any reference to them in the Sacred Scriptures, which ap¬ 
pears to be inconsistent with the allegorical acceptation of them.”—(P. 131.) 
Ue then proceeds to examine some allusions to the Mosaic narrative in the New 
Testament.* 

Dr Geddes discusses this subject in the Preface to his translation of the 
Bible, published in 1790 (see vol. i., p. vii.); and in his Critical Remarks on the 
Ilebrew Scriptures, published in 1800 (vol. i., p. 23.) His conclusion is thus ex¬ 
pressed :—“ Do I believe, then, that the narrative of Genesis is not.a literally 
■ true narration ? or that it is in all, or manj' of its parts, a pure allegory ? 1 
believe neither the one nor the other: [ believe it to be a most beautiful 
mythos, or philoso{)hical fictipn, contrived with gfreat wisdom, dressed up in the 
garb of real history, adapted, as 1 have said, to the shallow intellects of a rude, 
barbarous nation; and perfectly well calculated for the great and good pur¬ 
poses for which it was contrived; namely, to establish the belief of one supreme 
God and Creator, in opposition to the various and wild systems of idolatry 
which then prevailed; and to enforce the observance of a periodical day, to be 
chiefly devoted to the service of that Creator, and the solacing repose of his 
creatures. In fact, what stronger motive could be urged to preserve a people 
from idolatry, than by shewing, in so minute a detail, that all the worship-ob¬ 
jects of the surrounding nations wei'e themselves but mere creatures, tho great 
celestial luminaries (most probably the first objects of adoration) not excepted ?” 
— (Critical Remarks, vol. i., p. 26.) 

The erudite Dr Doig, speaking of the fondness of oriental nations for allegory 
and fiction, and the extent to which these abound in ancient history, observes : 
—" Every doctrine of religion, every x^recept of morality, was tendered to man¬ 
kind in parables and proverbs. Hence Scripture speaks of understanding a 
proverb, the words of the wise, and their dark sayings. The eastern sages in¬ 
volved their maxims in this enigmatical dress for several reasons. They wished 
to fix the attention of their disciples, to assist their memory, to gratify their 
allegorical taste, to sharpen their wit and exercise their judgment, and some¬ 
times perhaps to display their own acuteness, ingenuity, and invention. It 
was amongst the ancients a universal opinion, that the most sacred arcana of 
religion, morality, and the sublime sciences, were not to be communicated to 
the uninitiated rabble. For this reason every thin^^Sttorod was involved in al¬ 
legorical mystery.”— (JEncyelop. Brit., art. Philology ; 7th edit,, vol. xvii., p. 
377. See also the article Exoteric in the same work, vol. ix., p. 466, the articles 
Exoteric and Rationalism in the Penny Gyclopsedia, vol. x., p. 131, and 
>^ol. zix., p. 310; Bishop Hurd’s Discourses on Prophecy, vol. ii., p. 87; Dr 
Adam Clarke’s account of the writings of Clement and Origen, in his View of the 
Succession of Sacred Literature, vol. i., pp. 124,167; Bishop Marsh’s Lectures 
on the Several Branches of Divinity, Part iii., liect. 17 ; Kitto’s Cyclopsdia of 
Biblical Literature, vol. i., p. 116, and vol. ii., p. 467, articles Allegory and 
Parable; and an article entitled The Myth, forming No. 6 of vol. i. of 
Chambers’s Papers for the People.) 

As'the Egyptians, among whom Moses* was educated, followed, as much as 
any nation of antiquity, this custom of delivering the sublimcr parts of know¬ 
ledge under the cover of symbols and emblems, it was natural that he should 
adopt that mode of instructing the Israelites. (Sec Letter to I>r Waterland in 
Dr Middleton’s Miscell. Works, vol. ii.. p. 161.) 

Even of the New Testament, although so much more modern than the Old, 
Gilbert Wakefield (a very competent authority on such a subject, and whoi 
quitted the Church whose doctrines he could no longer assent to, was as 
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is mythical in its character and design, or wo must come to the harsh 
conclusion that it is absolutely false! 

mucli at liberty, as he was naturally disposed, to declare his opinions), speaks as 
follows!—“ The lively imagery, the emblematical contexture, the strong meta¬ 
phors, the unqualified injunctions, and the bold peculiarities of oriental phraseo¬ 
logy* have thrown a veil over the oracles of salvation, which only some inteiv 
preter, initiated into the discipline of universal philology, is calculated to 
remove. Explanations most rational and unexceptionable in themselves, can 
never gain acceptance with unlearned readers, but from that progressive con¬ 
fluence of illustration which 1 am now attempting” (in a Scripture Lexicon 
which was then in preparation) to direct on peculiar difiiculties from the current 
of Scripture phraseology; especially when article-manufacturers, creed-mongers, 
subsciiption-dealers, are prepared to pronounce every interpretation forced and 
unnatural, if it appear unfriendly to the mysteries of their tutelary goddess, 
Diana op the Ephesians.”— {Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 238.) 

In 1816, the Rev. John Bird Sumner, who now epjoys the dignity of Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, published a Treatise on the Recordsiof Creation, in which 
the allegorical theory of Genesis is considered, and rejected as inadmissible. He 
observes, that the concurrence of Philo and Origen in maintaining it, “ will not 
surprise those who are aware that the Fathers were, generally speaking, as bad 
reasoners as they wore pious and sincere Christians,” and who consider that the 
subject is one “ upon which the Fathers had no clearer means of judging than 
ourselves.”—(Vol. i., p. 39.) While agreeing most heartily with this eminent 
divine as to the general character of the Fathers as logicians, 1 yet venture 
most respectfully to suggest, that, by reason of their perfect familiarity with 
oriental modes of instruction, they had, in one important respect, a “ clearer 
means of judging than ourselves” in the case before us; and that their having 
pushed the allegorical principle of interpretation to an absurd extreme, affords 
no presumption against the reasonableness of following it to any extent within 
the boundaries of common sense. Ror cun 1 help observing, that Josephus 
(a learned, able, and, iq comparison with his countryman Philo, sober-minded 
Jew) agrees in the'main with the patristic principle of interpretation. Sum¬ 
ner’s own opinion is stated thus :—“ Two unanswerable reasons must forbid ns, 
however pressed with difliculties, from resorting to this (the allegorical) explana¬ 
tion of them. First, these passages are referred to in other parts of Scripture, 
as of historical authority (2 Cor. xi. 3) 1 Tim. ii. 14.) Secondly, it would 
seem altogether unjustifiable in an author professing to relate matters of fact, 
and to sanction, on their authority, his legislative character, to introduce alle¬ 
gory into the most important subject of his narration. My inquiry, therefore, 
supposes the Mosaic account to contain not allegory, but fact.”-^P. 40.) I 
cannot believe that this able writer, in thus adopting the supposition that the 
Mosaic account is altogether historical, could have sufficiently considered the as¬ 
tronomical, meteorological, and zoological consequences which the supposition 
entails, and which surely were no less fatal to It in 1816, than geology has since 
been proved to be. His words imply even the extravagant belief that Eve 
was overcome by the oral persuasion of a mere ‘‘ beast of the field,” which 
at that time had other means of locomotion than serpents now have, but, in con¬ 
sequence of the misdeed tlien committed by him, was declared by God to be 
« cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field,” and doomed to go 
thenceforward upon his belly, and “ to eat dust all the days of ns life.” in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, it is true, this subtle beast of the field is only the outer 
covering of a fi^len angel, “ the Arch-Enemy of mankindbut bo it remem¬ 
bered that here we have to do, not with any modern work of fiction, but with 
Hebraw writings in which not only is no fallen angel introduced in connection 
with the serpent, but the very existence of fallen angels is never once announced. 
The allusion in 2 Cor. xt..l3, being not to a spiritual enemy, but to the ser¬ 
pent,’* as the begniler of Eve through his subtlety,” seems to be rhetorical 
merely, and on that supposition should occasion as little difficulty as would have 
attended a similar allusion to Jotham’s story of the trees going forth to anoint a 
king, which is given in Judges ix. 7-16 with as much appearance of literal 
historical truth, as the story of the fall is in Genesis. But with respect to the 
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But I thiuk there is ground for maintaining that if we hare proof, 
otherwise sufficient, of the Divine authority of the Pentateuch gene- 

passage in 1 Tim. ii. 14, no such explanation, I admit, can well be resorted to; 
and if bo, then, supposing the wor(& to be genuine, we. are reduced to the ne> 
cessity of choosing between two conclusions—either that St Paul was here 
teaching his disciple exotericaUy, (t. as the Ecistern sages used to instruct the 
common people), or that he was capable of holding, and of expressing to Timothy, 
an erroneous belief. 

At the end of the sentence in which Sumner says that it would have been 
unjustifiable in Moses to introduce allegory into the most important subject of 
his narration, he subjoins the following very remarkable note at the foot of the 
page: “ Sir W. Jones savr this in a strong light. ‘ Either the first eleven chap¬ 
ters of Genesis,’ he says, (all due allowanc.e being made for an Eastern style,) 
‘ are true, or the whole fabric of our national religion is false.’ At. Ret. i. 226.” 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate than this summoning of Sir 
William Jones as a witness on behalf of orthodoxy. If the writer, when he 
penned the note here quoted, was acquainted with the works of that distinguish¬ 
ed scholar, he must have known that to refer to him as a supporter of the view 
advocated in the Records of Creation, was precisely akin to the proceeding of 
him whais said to have adduced the words " There is no God” in proof of athe¬ 
ism ; omitting the previous clause, The fool hath said in his heart.” If, on the 
other hand, he was not acquainted with those works, he acted with culpable 
rashness in concluding from a scrap in which so wide a reservation of '‘all due 
allowance” is made, and which had reached him at second or third, hand, that 
iiir William saw the orthodox view " in a strong light.” I have much too high 
an opinion of Archbishop Sumner’s sense and honesty to imagine for a moment, 
that, even in early youth, and while performing the one-sided part of a prize- 
essayist and special pleader, he could knowingly misrepresent the opinion of the 
great Orientalist; and the improbability of such an idea is strengthened by the 
fact that the parenthetical clause, as quoted, wants an important word, which, 
had it been before him, could not have failed to warn him (though wonderfully 
dull to the hint which the words even as printed were ‘ calculated to afford,) of 
the expediency of resorting to the writings of Sir William Jones in quest of pre¬ 
cise information. For, in the original, the clause is—” all due allowance being 
made for a figurative Eastern stylewhich qualification, being exceedingly 
comprehensive, anight have authorised, in the mouth of Dr Middleton himself, 
the very words supposed to be so ” strongly” against his opinion. 

Vet ^e suspicion of an inkmion to garble the clause is disagreeably sug¬ 
gested to us by the circumstance, that, in quoting it, the writer does not, in 
either of the first two editions of his work (which are all that I have seen), in¬ 
clude it within the marks of quotation. This, however, may be in consequence 
of a mere typographical oversight. 

The fact is, that Sir William Jones, in his Ninth Anniversary Discourse to 
the Asiatic Sroiety, delivered on 23d February 1792, so far from countenan¬ 
cing the literal interpretation of this part of Genesis, actually statet in the 
plaineet language the opinion which Sumner eondemnt, and which Dr Middleton 
to ably advocate! t If the reader is incredulous, let him read and judge of the 
following words:—After describing with awful sublimity,” says Sir William, 
” the creation of this Universe, he (Moses) asserts, that one pair of every animal 
species' was 4Bled from nothing into existence; that the human'pair were strong 
enough to bo happy, but free to be miserable; that, from delusion and temerity, 
they disobeyed their Supreme Benefactor, whose goodness could not pardon them 
consistently with his justice, and that they received a punishment adequate to 
their disob^ience, but softened by a mysterious promise to be accomplished in 
their descendants. We cannot but believe, on the supposition just made” (for the 
sake of argument) ”of a history uninspired, tliat these facts were delivered by 
tradition from the first pair, and related by Motet in a figurative ttyle ,■ not in 
that sort of allegory, which rhetoricians describe as a mere assemblage of meta¬ 
phors, but in the tyntboUeal mode of writing adopted by Eattern taget, to embelUth 
and 4i^i/y hittorieal truth t and, if this were a time for such illustrations, wo 

^^^roduce the same account of the creation and the fall, expressed by sym- 
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ralliff there is no imperative necessity to abandon the belief that the 
Decalogue, in which, a%it stands in our Catechism, the six days* incea- 

bols very nearly similar, from the Pur&nas themselves, and even from the V4da, 
which appears to stand next in antiquity to the Five Books of Moses. . . . 
The connection of the Mosaic history with that of the G-ospel by a chain of su- 
Ijlime predictions unquestionably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, must induce 
us to think the Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and conse* 
quently true in every mhstCMitial jio/rt of it, though possibly expressed in figurative 
language ; as many learned and pious men have believed, and as the most pious 
may believe without injury, AND PERITAPS WITH ADVANTAGE, to the came of re¬ 
vealed religion.” — (Works, vol. i., pp. 134, 137.) 

Now I do not mean to dispute the soundness of that verdict of posterity which 
pronounces Sir William Jones to have displayed, as a gcneralizer and reasoner, 
no pre-eminent abilities; since ample experience proves that the talent for 
languages bears no constant proportion to other intellectual gifts. But this, 
at least, I think may be affirmed with truth—that if the opinion of any 
single scholar, beyond any other in modern times, may be regarded as de¬ 
cisive of the question in hand, that scholar is Sir William Jones ,* a man who has 
never been excelled in-his own particular department of knowledge; a sincere 
and thoughtful believer in the Divine origin alike of Christianity and of the 
elder dispensation it is a sequel to ; and, equally with Locke himself, a devoted 
servant of truth, ever ready and eager to follow her whitliersoever she might 
lead. “ It is not,'’ says he, in the essay from which the scrap quoted by Sum¬ 
ner is taken—“ it is not the truth of our national religion, as such, that I have 
at heart; it is truth itself; and, if any cool unbiassed reasoner will clearly 
convince me, that Moses drew his narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primaeval fountains of Indian literature, I shall esteem him as a friend for having 
weaned my mind from a capital error, and promise to stand among the foremost 
in assisting to circulate the truth which he has ascertained.”—(On the Oods of 
Greece, Italy, and India ; Asiatic llesearchcs, voi. i., p. 225 ; or Works of Sir 
W. Jones, vol. 1., p. 233.) And in his Tenth Anniversary Discourse he says: 
“We cannot surely deem it an inconsiderable advantage, that all our historical 
researches have confirmed the Mosaic accounts of the primitive world; and our 
testimony on that subject ought to have the greater weight, because, if the re¬ 
sult of our observations had been totally different, we s^uld nevertheless have 
published them, not indeed with equal pleasure, but with equal confidence; for 
Truth is m^hty, and, whatever be its consequences, must always prevail ,”— (As. 
Res., vol. iv., p. iii., or Works, vol. i., p. 146. See also his Eighth Anniversary 
Discourse, As, Res., vol. iii., p. 19, o;: Works, vol. i., p. 127; and Memoirs, p, 
370.) All the pieces here quoted have, with others by the same author, been 
elegantly reprinted in two small volumes, entitled, “ Discourses, &c., by Sir 
William Jones; with an Essay on his Name, Talents, and Character, by the 
Itight lion. Lord Teignmouth.- Selected and edited by James Elmes. London, 
1824.” 

It has been the misfortune of this Ulnstrious scholar to have his religious be¬ 
lief misrepresented also, in a more vital point, by his biographer Lord Teign¬ 
mouth. According to that nobleman (whose inaccuracy in this instance may 
have arisen from his being but little accustomed to discriminate between 
shades of theological opinion). Sir William, in a certain prayer found among 
his papers, “ expresses his exclusive reliance on the merits of his Hedeemer for 
his acceptance with 6od^.(-^®*”®*’''» ?• 359*) Whereas, in reality, the prayer 
indicates the reverse of this; being exactly such as Priestley, Channing, or any 
other Unitarian, might have written : it does not even allnde to the merits of a 
Redeemer, but expresses reliance on the divine mercy alone—“ Admit me, not 
weighing my unworthiness, but through thy mercy declared in Christ, into thy 
heavenly mansions.” (lb., p. 250.) His Lordship also represents Sir William 
as believing in “ the divinity of our Saviour;” a tenet, the fact of his holding 
which is evident to this extent only—that he believed in the divine character 
of the Saviour, as peculiarly, and in a much higher sense than in the case of any 
ordinary man, the “ Bon of Glod” (a title which he points out was extensively 
applied by the Jews); but apparently without regarding Jesus as either eter- 
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tiou and seventh day’s rest are mentioned as the reason why the Sab» 
bath was instituted, was really given by God* If, indeed, every word 
in the Pentateuch had been written by Moses, and if it had come down 
to us without addition or alteration, the conclusion would have been 
inevitable that the Fourth Commandment delivered to the Jews at 
Mount Sinai was not of Divine origin. But, without adverting to 
the ample discussions which have lately taken place among biblical 
scholars about the authorship and history of the Pentateuch,* it is 
sufficient to remind the reader, that, assuming Moses to have written 
those Books, still it is universally admitted, and indeed is undeni¬ 
able, that numerous additions have been made to them in much later 
times. “ In the Pentateuch,” says Bishop Marsh, “ we sometimes 
find names of places, which names wore not given to those places till 
after the time of Moses. . . . Other passages, which could not 

have proceeded from the hand of Moses, are of the following descrip¬ 
tion : ‘ Those are the kings that reigned over the land of Edom, 
before there roignod any king over tlie children of Israel’ (Gen. 
xxxvi. 31). These words wore undoubtedly written after the osta- 
blishmout of monarchy in Israel, and therefore long after the time 
of Moses. But they do not prove that the Pentateuch itself was not 
written by Moses. They only show, that wo have here an addition 
to the text of Moses. Now such additions do not aftect the gonoral 
authenticity of the work, and are easily distinguished from what was 
written by Moses. 

“ Additions of another kind are such as that which is found in tho 
thirty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy. The thirty-third chaptei', 
which contains the blessings pronounced by Moses on the tribes 'of 
Israel, has evident tokens of being the conclusion of the work, as 
finished by Moses himself. But as some account of his death appeared 
a necessary addition to it, tho supplement was made, and probably by 
Joshua, w’heuce it was engrafted on tho book itsolf.”f 

Now, as it happens, thoro is much reason to suppose that some of 
tho priests, who, if they themselves understood not literally, at least 
knew that the Jewish common people did so understand, tho story of 
the creation, thought proper to add to the Fourth Commandment, as 
written on the tables of stone at Mount Sinai, the “ reason annexed” 

nally coexistent with the Father, or his equal in power and glory. The peru¬ 
sal of two passages in his Works (vol. i., pp. 277, 496), in connection with the 
prayer above quoted, leaves on my mind a strong impression that Sir William 
Jones was a Unitarian. 

* Sec De Wette’s Critical and historical Introduction to the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, translated and enlarged by Theodore Parker 
(Boston, 1843^; Dr Giles’s Uebrew Records—An Historical Enquiry concerning 
the Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament (LoDdon,'l830 ); 
W. R. Greg’s Creed of Christendom, its Foundations and Superstructure, chap, 
iii., on “ The Authorship and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old Testa¬ 
ment Canon generally ” (London, 1851); Sabbaths—An Inquiry into the Origin 
of Septenary Institutions, &c., reprinted from the Westminster Review for 
Oct. 1850, p. 39; Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, 
by Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. (Andover, 1846); and Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture (the unabridged edition), articles Genesis, Deutebonomt, and Pei(ta- 

TBUCH. 

' t Lectures on the Several Branches of Divinity, Part VII., Lect. 34, 
pp. 66, 67, 68. ^ 
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to it ill the twentieth chapter of Exodus, from which mainly our ordi¬ 
nary copy is taken ;—^the^intention of which proceeding probably was, 
to dispose the people more than they might otherwise have been to 
keep holy the Sabbath, which- the original commandment had barely 
appointed to be observed. 

Eusebius tells us that the Jews, like other ancient peoples, “ were 
of two sorts, the learned and unlearned; that the latter of those, or 
the multitude, wore subjected by Moses to the literal observation of 
his laws, as delivered in words; but the men of stronger minds were 
freed from that subjection, and trained to a more divine philosophy, 
and to penetrate into the hidden moaning.” Agreeably to which disr 
tinction, ho says that “ they had public readers pr interpreters called 
Deuterotw, who explained the recondite and enigmatical sense, not 
promiscuously to all, but to such only as woi*e qualified to receive it.” 
All which he confirms by the authority of Philo and Aristobulus, and 
the constant practice of the Essones, wlio followed this figurative man> 
nor of expounding, which, even in those days, says Dr Middleton, was 
called ancient.* 

That some of these Deuterotce, or other expounders or custodiers of 
the Book of the Law, or its restorei’s after the Captivity, f made an 
addition to tho Fourth Commandment, seems probable from the fact, 
that in the two copies of tho Decalogue given in tho Pentateuch, the 
words of that Commandment are slightly difterent, and tho reasons 
annexed to it in no respect the same. 


But in Deut. v,, 12-15, wo read: 
'' Keep the sabbath-day to sanctify it, 
as the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee. Six days thou shalt labour, and 
do all thy work: But the seventh day 
is the sabbath of the Lord thy God 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates; that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou. iVnd remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of £gypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a strctchcd-out arm : therefore tho 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the sabbath-day. 

* Prsepar. Evang., 1. 8, z. zi.; ,1.11, v.; quoted in Middleton’s Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. ii., p. 125. , 

t It is generally stated hy biblical critics that Ezra, in unison with other 
distinguished men of his time, completed the collection, of the Sacred Writings 
of the Jews. According to Dr Davidson, “ He revised the various books, cor¬ 
rected inaccuracies that had crept into them, and rendered the Old Testament 
text perfectly free from error. Thus a correct and genuine copy was furnished 
under the sanction of Heaven. Ezra, Nehemiah, and those with whom he was 
associated, were infallibly guided in the work of completing the canon.”— 
(Kitto’s Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit., vol. i., p. 488, art. Cmticism, Biblicai,. See also 
the article Ezra in the same volume, p. 690.) For all this, however, there is no 
better authority than tradition; and the notion that the collectors and restorers 


In Exodus XX., 8-11, we road : “ Re¬ 
member the sabbath-day, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all tliy work : But the seventh day 
is the sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates: For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath-day, and hallowed 
it.” 
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It may be assumed that, whether or not Moses wae the writer of the 
Pentateuch, loth of these reasons were not ijtscribed upon the tables 

of these books were inspired to do so with perfect correctness, is not only gra¬ 
tuitous, but at variance with the reasonable inference that if they had been 
so inspired, they would not have inserted, or allowed to remain, in a Divine 
Commandment, as the ground of the duty of Sabbath-observance, a statement 
which science disproves; nor have transmitted to posterity two discrepant 
editions of the Decalogue, and two so contradictory statements concerning the 
second or substituted pair^of tables, as we find in the two books: namely, 1<{, 
that it was Moses who “ wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the 
ten commandments” (Exod. xxxiv., 27, 28); and 2dly, that it was not Moses, 
but the Lord, who “ wrote on the tables, according to the first writing, the ten 
commandments, . , . and g^ve them” (says Moses) “ unto me” (Dent. x. 2, 4.) 
If it ho suggested that the text may have been corrupted in later times, 1 reply 
that this, if it could be proved, would only be getting rid of one source of an-, 
certainty by opening a wider and more troublesome one.—Other scholars have 
made a more modest claim on behalf of Ezra. “ Fridcaux,” says the author of the 
article JIible in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “ is of opinion that Ezra made 
additions in several parts of the Bible, where anything appeared necessary for 
illustrating, connecting, or completing the work ; m which he may have been 
assisted by the same inspiration by which they were first written, .dmong such 
additions are to be reckoned the last chapter of Deuteronomy, in which Aioses 
seems to give an account of his own death and burial, and the succession of 
Joshua after him. To the same cause, our learned author thinks, are to be at¬ 
tributed many other interpolations in the Bible, which created difficulties and 
objections to the authenticity of the sacred text, nowise to be solved without 
allowing them.”—(Vol. iv., p. 613, 7th ed.) 

That Ezra and his coadjutors modernised the language of the Pentateuch, is 
an idea naturally suggested to the believer in its high antiquity, by the won¬ 
derfully little difference between its phraseology and that of books w'ritten a 
thousand years after the time of Moses. “ It is one of the signal characteristics 
of the Hebrew language,” says Dr John Nicholson, ” as seen in all the books 
prior to the Exile, that, notwithstanding the existence of some isolated, but im¬ 
portant, archaisms, such as In the form of the pronoun, &c. (the best collection 
^of which may^be seen in Havernick, Einleit. in das Alte Test. 1., i., p. 183, scq.), 
it preserves an unparalleled general uniformity of structure. The extent to 
which this uniformity prevails may be estimated, either by the fact that it has 
famished many modern scholars, who reason from the analogies discovered in 
the changes in other languages in a given period, with an argument to shew 
that the Pentateuch could not have been written at so remote a date as is 
generally believed (Genesius, Qesch. der Hehr. Spraehe, § 8); or by the conclu¬ 
sion, d fortiori, which Havernick, whose express object It is to vindicate its 
received antiquity, candidly concedes, that ‘the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah,are the earliest in which the language differs sensibly from that 
in the historic^ portions of the Pentateuch’ (EinUit. i., p. 180.) We are here 
solely concerned with the fact that this uniformity of type exists. The general 
causes to which it is to be ascribed are to -bo sought in the genius of the lan¬ 
guage itself, as less susceptible of change; in the stationary civilization of the 
Hebrews during the period; and in their comparative isolation as regarded 
nations of foreign language (See Ewald’s H^r. Gram., § 7). The particular 
causes depend on the age and author assigned to each hook falling within this 
period, and involve questions utterly alien to the scopifbf this article,”--(Kitto’s 
Cyel, of Bib. Lit., vot i.. p. 824, art. H^BBEW Language.) . 

The causes here referred to will hardly satisfy those who remember that, even 
in Solomon’s reign, the civilization of the Hebrews was much greater than in 
the time of Moses; that intercourse always existed between them and the Egyp¬ 
tians, and their other neighbours; and that there are natural internal causes 
fbr frequent changes in the forms of speech. But on this subject 1 refer to the 
works of De Wette and Dr Giles on the one side, and Moses Stuart on the 
other. 

Dr Nicholson, in conduding the article above quoted, offers to British theolo- 
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of stoue (for had they been so, it is likely that both erould have been 
recorded in each of the two copies of the Decalogue); and some com*. 
mentatoTB have even concluded that the discrepance makes it doubtful 
if either of the reasons was. But supposing that one of the editions 
of the Commandment, including the reason annexed, is authentic, I 
think we are bound to prefer that given in Deuteronomy, which not 
merely omits the reference to an alleged fact of no special interest to 
the Israelites at tho time, and which science utterly disproves,—but, 
with evident suitableness to existing circumstances, represents the 
Sabbath as instituted, in commemoration of their recent deliverance 
from Egyptian taskmasters. 

Thus a discrepance, which has at all times been a source of perplex¬ 
ity to theologians, is found at last to be tho means of delivering the 
Fourth Commandment, if not tho whole Decalogue, or even the Jewish 
law in all its departments, from what, in other circumstances, might 
have seemed a fatal objection to its Divine authority ! 

The impossibility of giving any rational account of the difference 
between the two editions of the Commandment, on the supposition 
that both are genuine, and that a reason was annexed to the pre¬ 
cept as written on the table of stone, may be seen from Bishop 
Watson’s attempt, in his Apology for the Bible, to obviate the diffi¬ 
culty. Speaking of the Sabbath, he says: ** As to there being two 
reasons given for its being kept holy—one, that on that day God 
rested from the work of creation; tho other, that on that day God had 
given them rest from the servitude of Egypt—I see no contradiction in 
the accounts. If a man, in writing the history of England', should in¬ 
form his readers, that the Parliament had ordered the fifth of No¬ 
vember to be kept holy, because on that day God had delivered the 
nation from a bloody intended massacre by gunpowder; and if, in an¬ 
other part of his history, he should assign the deliverance of our church 
and nation from Popery and arbitrary power, by the arrival of King 
W illiam, as a reason for its being kept holy, would any one contend that 
ho Tvas not justified in both these ways of expression, or that we ought 
from thence to conclude that he was not the author of them both ?” 

. gians some advice, which they would do well to consider, as to the necessity of 
qualifying themselves to judge of, and, where necessary, discuss in a scholar- 
like fashion, the hold inquiries of the German theologians. These, he justly 
observes, " will force themselves on our notice. It is impossible for us much 
longer to be Ignorant of their existence; for that which no English bookseller 
ventures to undertake, finds a more enterprising publisher in America, and 
soon visits our shores in an English dress. These investigations are conducted 
in a spirit of philological and historical criticism which has never yet been 
brought to hear, with such force, on the most important biblical questions. 
The wounds which they deal to the ancient traditions cannot be healed by re¬ 
ference to commentators whose generation knew nothing of our doubts and 
difficulties. The cure must be sympathetic 3 it must be effected by the same 
weapoif that caused the' wound. If the monstrous disprojiortion which books 
relating to ecclesiastical antiquity bear, in almost every theological bookseller’s 
' catalogue, over those relating to biblical philology, be an evidence of the degree 
to which these studies have fallen into neglect, and if the few hooks in which 
an acquaintance with Hebrew is necessary, which do appear, are a fair pi-oof 
of our present ability to meet the Germans with their own weapons—then 
there is indeed an argent necessity that theological students should prepare for 
the increased demands of the future.” 

Similar advice was given by a writer in the Edinburgh Sfview so long ago 
\ as 1831 (vol. llv., p. 238), bat with little apparent effect. 


O 
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One may imagine, without much difficulty, the i|mile which must 
have played upon the sharp features of Tom Paine when he read this 
portion of Watson’s answer to his Age of Heason; since, by evading 
the real difficulty, the Bishop here virtually coi^esses his inability 
to meet it. For the question is not About a difference between two 
“ accounts” merely (though, even as he puts it, the case is but lamely 
handled by him), but about a discrepance between two copies of a law 
which was written on a table of stone. A true historical parallel would 
have been the supposition, that a writer of English history had in one 
part of his work given a copy of an Act of Parliament, passed imme¬ 
diately after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, ordaining the 6th of 
November to be kept holy for the express and sole reason that God 
had delivered the nation from a bloody intended massacre; and in 
another part of his history had given a second copy of the same Act, 
in which was assigned, not this reason, but the allegation‘that on the 
6th of November an old British king, who lived about the time of the 
Trojan war, had finished the great Druidical temple of Stonehenge, 
and ordained that, in commemoration of this event, the day should 
be observed as a festival for over. In such a case everybody would 
have seen in a moment, that both copies of the statute of James I. 
could not be (he genuine Act of Parliament, and that the copy in 
which the Gunpowder Plot was mentioned was much the more likely to 
bo so.—Baxter, with all his ingenuity, makes an equally deplorable 
figure. In answer to the question, “ Why doth Deut. v. repeat it 
(the Fourth CommandmentT in so different words 1” he has nothing 
better to ^ay than this: “ Because the w'ords are but for the sense, 
and they being kept in the ark as written in stone and safe from 
alteration, Moses, in Deut. v., gave them the sense, and added some 
of his own explication ; and nothing is altered to obscure the sense.” 
{WofkSy vol. xix., p. 186.) Would a similar explanation satisfy any 
reader of the supposed history of England ? Would the theory be 
for a moment listened to, that the Act of Parliament being kept 
among the public records, and safe from alteration, the historian gave 
the sense of it, and added some of his own explication, without alter¬ 
ing anything to obscure the sense ? In the modern case supposed, an 
appeal might be made to the records of Parliament, and so the ques¬ 
tion be determined, whether the Gunpowder Plot or the completion 
of the temMe of Stonehenge was the real origin of the festival; but 
how could Baxter, or how can we, who have no access to the tables on 
which the Decalogue was inscribed, discover that the words in the 
Exodus edition of the Commandment, and not those in,the Deuteronomy 
edition, were those which were “ written in stone ?”* 

Dr Geddes,, in his Translation of the Old Testament, prints the 
Decalogue in capital letters, and in Deuteronomy terminates those of 
the Fourth Commandment at the word “ gatesHe then intei^olates 
“ &c.,” to signify that Moses did npt take the trouble to transcribe a 
second time the reason annexed in Exodus; and adds, in small letters, 
the reason which is annexed in Deuteronomy—^thus representing it as' 
not a part of what was written on stone, but an explanatory remark 
which Moses did take the trouble to add, in writing the Book of Deute¬ 
ronomy. This is no doubt very ingenious; but even were such extra¬ 
vagant conjectures allowable, the question would still in vain demand 
a reply—Why cut. off the » reason” from the Commandment as re- 
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coirded in ^Uteronomy, and let it stand in thatfoupd in Bxodus; in¬ 
stead of cutting it off fh)m. Exodus, and letting it stand in Bedte- 
. ronomy^? If the internal evidence of probability be regarded—even 
indejraddehtly of the bearings of astronomy and geology on the 
question—is not the , balance greatly in favour of the htter ? 

Before leaving the subject of the Jewish cosmogony, I cannot help so¬ 
liciting the attention of the reader to a remarkable passage in a reli¬ 
gious work lately published by one of the present Professors of science 
.in the university of Edinburgh. “ On the subject of Bible teaching 
in reference to the laws of nature,” says he, “ the following remarks of 
Oaussen deserve to be studied: ‘ Open the Bible, examine the fifty sacred 
authors therein, from Moses—who wrote in the wilderness 400 years 
before the siege of Troy—^to the fisherman son of Zebedee, who wrote 
1500 yeaihs later in Ephesus and Patmos, under the reign of Domi- 
tian; and you wilii find none of those mistakes which the 

SCIENCE OF EVERT COUNTRY DETECTS IN THE WORKS OF PRECEDING 
OENERATiONS. Carefully go through the Bible from Genesis to Reve¬ 
lation, in search of such faults; and as you carry on the investigation, 
remember that it is a book which treats of everything, wAfcA describes 
nature, which recounts its wonders, which records its creation, which tells 
us of the formation of the heavens, of the light, of the waters, of the air, of 
the mountains, of animals, and of plants; —that it is a book which ac¬ 
quaints us with the first revolutions of the world, and'which foretells also 
its last;—that it is a book which describes them with circumstan¬ 
tial DETAILS, invests them with sublime poetry, and chants them in 

fervent melodies.Wellj search in its 50 authors, its 66’ 

books, its 1189 chapters, and its 31,173 verses,— search for a single one 
of the thousand errors with which every ancient and modern author abounds, 
when they speak of the heavens or of the earth, of their revolutions or their 
dements, and you will fail to find it. . . . It never does vio¬ 

lence to facts, nor to the principles of sound natural philosophy. Never 
IN ONE siNOLE INSTANCE wUl you find it in opposition to the just ideas 
which science has given us, regarding the form of our globe, its magnitude, 
AND ITS OEOLOOY. . . . There is, therefore, no physical error 

WHATEVER IN THE ScRiPTURBs; and this TRANSCENDENT FACT, 
which becomes more admirable in proportion as it is made the subject of 
closer investigation, is a striking proof of the inspiration which dic¬ 
tated them, EVEN to their least expressions.’ 

Either this Gaussen is acquainted with physical science, or he is not 
If he is not, how comes ]ie to make the bold and (as we must, on the 
supposition, regard them) most impudenkand unwarrantable assertions 
which have just been quoted,? If he is, then, unless insanity be pre¬ 
sumed, he must know that what he here affirms is false; and he is basely 
pishing upon the credulity of the ignorant. 

W hy the respectable Professor to whom I am indebted for my know¬ 
ledge of the passage containing these romantic fictions, thinks that they 

deserve to be studied” by the people of Great Britain, is a mys¬ 
tery of which T have in vain endeavoured to find a solution. That he, 
an ed;Ucated layman, unencumbered by the trammels of the profes- 

* Pilyto-4?heology; or, Botanical Sketches, intended to illustrate the Works 
of 6od^ Sut. By John Button Balfour, M.D., Prof, of Medicine and Botany in 
the university, of'Edinburgh. Pp. 205-8. Edinburgh, 1851.. 

Qanssen is a Proftesror in the Theological 'School of Geneva. The work in 

G 2 
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sional theologian—that he, an able teacher of science in the nteii^po- 
litan university of Scotland—believes in the Hebrew cosinogoiiy end 
astronomy—^as Gaussen, if sincere, unquestionably does—^is a suppo¬ 
sition hardly to be made. That, differing in opinion from Claussen, ho 
nevertheless conceives that the cause of religion may be served by pre¬ 
senting false assertions for the favourable, consideration of his readers, 
is equally at variance with probability.''^ And, that ho quotes those as¬ 
sertions in order to excite the laughter or indignation of knowing and 
discerning men, is inconsistent at once with the seriousnei^of his cha¬ 
racter, the nature and object of his work, and the manner in which the 
passage is introduced. ^ 

Only one other theory occurs to mo, and it is this;—That having 
met the passage by chance, or had it thrust'under his notice by some- 
officious friend, he perused it hastily, stuffed it as hastily into'the book 
he was compiling, was too busy to read or consider it in the proof-shwt, 
and sent it forth under the sanction of his authority, for the edifleatiop 
of the British people—and all this without suspecting for a moment 
that he was doing his cause the disservice of occasioning. “ the enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme,” and tempting, perhaps, the more intelli¬ 
gent among his Christian brethren to “ make shipwreck of their faith.” 
For, as the sober-minded Tillotson observes, “ nothing hath been more 
pernicious to Christian religion, than the vain pretence of men to 
greater assurance concerning things relating to it, than they can make 
good ; the mischief of which is this—that when disobrnino and in¬ 
quisitive MEN FIND THAT MEN PRETEND TO GREATER MATTERS TUAN 
ANT CAN PROVE, this makes them doubt of all ^ey say, and to call in 
question the tmth of Christianity itself*^ f 

But this mode of accounting for Gaussen’s appearance under such 
excellent patronage is not more satisfactory than the conjectures al¬ 
ready dismissed; implying, as it does, on the part of the patron, such a 
reckless disregard of his own reputation, and want of respect for the 

which this passage occurs is not named by Dr Balfour; but 1 am able to supply 
the omission by referring to p. 199 of a translation from the French, entitled, 
“ * It is writtenOr, Every Word and Expression in the Scriptures proved to 
be from God. By Professor L. Gaussen. London, 1847.” The author, then, 
believes that both editions of the Fourth Commandment are genuine, and that 
God and Moses were each the writer on the tables of stone. 

* ** For it is no unreasonable discourse to say, that God will not be served 
with a lie; for he does not need one, and he hath means enough to support all 
. those Jtruths which he hath commanded, and hath supplied every honest causa 
with enough for its maintenance, and to contest against its adversaries. . . . 
Nothing is more dishonourable to God than ta offer a sin in sacrifice to him, and 
nothing more incongruous in the nature of the thing, than that truth and false¬ 
hood should support each other, or that true doctrine should live at the charges 
of a lie.”—Tayicr’s Liberty of Prophesying, Sect. xi. 

, See’ also Archbishop Wbately’s Essay on Pious Frauds, in his work on the 
Errors of Romanism having their Origin in lluman Natmip, 
t Tillotson’s Works, vol. ix.-, p. 242, ed. 1769; Sermon 222. 

'^trange to say, even BishCp Horsley is guilty of extrava^nce not far short 
of that of Gaussen, in inference to a kindred subject. He asserts that ** the 
‘ apostles and primitive teachers were profo%indmeta^hyticicm», the best of moral¬ 
ists, vKU-tnforfMd htatoriane, eteettraU logidane, and excellent in a' nemfliar 
strain of eloquence ”!—(OrcUnatUm Sermon preached before Dr Scmvwel ffalUfau, 
quoted in Wakefield’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 284.) Wakefield comments on this 
passage with contemptuous.severlty, and takes occasion to lament that the dis- 
. positions of Horsley should have been warped tosnch an excessive obliquity 
as displays itself throughout his writings.” 
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public, as it is impossible to ascribe to the emiaent Professor in ques¬ 
tion, I therefore abandon the problem in despair. 

..Jt iglK)nietime8 said that the citizens of Glasgow dislike to be anywise 
excelled by. their neighbours of the Scottish metropolis. 'What truth 
there .is in the-allegation 1 do not pretend to determine; but if there 
is any, they will perhaps learn with some interest, that, sublime as are 
the flights of Gaussen under the patronage of an Edinburgh Professor,, 
those .of a clerical townsman of their own, in reference to a lea4ing 
departm^ of the same subject, are, if not superior, at least fully equal, 
in heroism, to the achierements of the other. For, not content with 
making the general assertion that the first chapter of Genesis proves 
itself to be an inspired document by its unadorned brevity and compre¬ 
hensive tmih and that “ without this history the world would be in 
comparative darkness, but that, in the first page of Genesis^ a child map 
learn more in an hour than all the philosophers in the world learned without 
it in thousands of pears ;”f he intimates, that, so far from throwing dis¬ 
credit upon the Hebrew narrative, the discoveries of geologists have 
actually placed beyond all doubt its title to be considered as a revela¬ 
tion from above, by disclosing for the first time' an amount of scien¬ 
tific knowledge on the part of the Jewish lawgiver, that is per fectly 
astounding to the well-informed reader of his writings. “ Whence*^ 
asks Dr Eadie, ** did Moses receive thehiowledge which.philosophp has been' 
S3 long in reaching^ through the paths of geologp? Was the generation in 
which he lived more learned than any which succeeded for Thousands 
of years ? There is not the slightest shadow of evidence to sustain so 
incredible a position. It could not be through the-slow processes of geolo¬ 
gical investigation, either of himself or his contemporaries, that Moses 
LEARKED THE SUBLIME TRUTHS WHICH WERE HIDDEK FROM AkTS- 
TOTLE AEH Ptthagoras. The superior wisdom which distinguishes 
the Hebrew prophet from all his contemporaries, and renders his simple 
narrative a staeoard of truth ik all ages, was from above. It was 
frdm Him who made the world that Moses learned the history of its 
creation,”;^ 

If Voltaire himself had taken up the pen in order to throw ridi¬ 
cule upon the Scriptures, could he have produced anything half so 
skilfully contrived for the purpose, as this extract from a volume 
which, as we learn from its preface, is ** in accordance with the spirit 
and principles of the Evangelical Alliance?” 

I have searched Dr Eadie’s pages with no little curi<^ity and dili¬ 
gence for the details of the profound geological knowledge which Moses 
is said to have possessed; but with most insiraificant reward for my 
pains. The only item of information that I have discovered is a 
statement in p. 180, that geology accords with Scripture, in affirming 
that the present system, with man himself, is of very recent origin— 
a feature wherein^ so far as it is true {i.e., in regard to the recent 
origin of man)fihe Jewish narrative is, upon Dr Eadi^'s ovm shewing, on 
m equality wim Ovi^^s Metamorphoses—a passage gf which, as translated 

A Biblical l^dopsedia, Sat., edited by John Eadie, LL.D., Professor of 
BiUical Literatim to the United Presbyterian Church, and blister of the 
United Presbyt^ao Congregation, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. Glasgow, 1849, 
Art. CBBAnow, 181. 

t Art. . 

/i Art.. Moses, pp* 414. 
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Drydm, is guoted in the very pc^e where ihi& evidence of the superna¬ 
tural knowledye of Moses is adduced 11 In that passage the j^man 
poet, after describing the redaction of chaos to order and harmony, 
. and the subsequent creation of the lower animals, proceeds to mention 
the crowning work of the Deity:— 

“ A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet; and then was man design’d: 

Gonscioos of thought, of more capacious breast, 

For empire form’d, and fit to rule the rest.” 

The resemblance between the two cosmogonies is evident enough, and 
Dr Eadie accounts for it by affirming (for he does not merely coiyecture) 
that Ovid here delivers “ a remnant of patriarchal tradition.” For 
my part, I affirm nothing where nothing can be known; I merely ask 
whether, independently of tradition, two narratives of primeval events 
might not naturally concur in representing the brutes which were to be 
ruled by man, as created hfore the man who was to rule them ? In all 
human experience of government, the subjects have necessarily existed 
before the appointment of their governors; besides that it must ever 
have been known from observation, that the skill of human workers Is 
increased by practice, and that a skilful artificer naturally tries to 
excel his former achievements. If, therefore, any critic should explain 
the coincidence, in the particular before us, between the Hebrew and 
Latin narratives, by saying that what was universally true of human 
rulers in relation to human subjects, might easily be imagined by Gireek 
and Latin writers to bo true of human rulers in relation to brute 
subjects; that these cosmogonists might, as naturally, imagine the 
Divine Artificer to have produced his masterpiece after, and not be¬ 
fore, the le^ noble creatures; and that it would in reality have been 
more surprising if they had not concurred with the Jewish writer 
in so representing the order of events, than it is that they ib ;—if, 
I say, anybody should argue thus, I should be reluctant to condemn 
his suggestions as absurd. 

When the present Archbishop of Canterbury wrote, about forty 
years ago, while geology was in a most crude and imperfect condition,. 
his Treatise on the Records of Creation, he ventured to maintain only 
this, “ That the Mosaic history is not inconsistent with geological dis¬ 
coveries.”* “ All,” says he, “ that I am concerned to establish, is 
the unreasonableness of supposing that geological discoveries, as far 
as th^ have hitherto proceeded, are hostile to the Mosaic account of the 
creation.”! Would ho have taken up even this position at the pre¬ 
sent day? Assuredly not I What, then, shall we say of the discre¬ 
tion of Dr Eadie, in putting forward the late discoveries of geologists 
(which everybody else either believes to be, or is afraid of being, 
absolv^ly/atoJ to belief in the first chapter of G-enesis as a history), as 
condlusive evidence that thfe narrative is literally ^e, and, because 
of its marvelloill truth, must have been dictated by the Deity to a 
writer whose profound scientific knowledge, thus di^layed, could have 
had ho other than a Divine origin ? 

Ope other exquisite sample of Dr Badie’s mode ofelucidatihg and 

* Treatise on the Records of Creation, by John Bird Sumner, Wd.i ISW. 
Vol. f., Ifo. I- . 
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defi^diDg tbe Scriptures is worthy of notice. It occurs in the article 
FmkAMalray p. 269, where he says that the word expanse would mote 
■ perfectly convey the meaning of the original word; that the Jews 
probably understood by it an immense arch ovorhe^^d, studded with 
stars,'and forming a sort of separating wall between the upper and 
lower waters (Ps. xix. 1; Dan. xii. 3); that it “ represents a false idea, 
an idea current in Egypt; but the inspired narrative makes mention 
only of an expanse —speaks the truth, truth which modern science does 
not gain^y. ‘ Let God be true, and every man a liar.’ He does not 
say. that the concave above is a solid. Translations of his language 
say so; but he only says it was an * expanse’ which his benignant and 
wise power created.” Now, to create an expanse is to create some- 
ihing expanded or spread out; and this expanded thing must be in one 
of three states—solid, liquid, or aerial. When an expanse is men¬ 
tioned, but not actually said to be solid, liquid, or aerial, how may we 
know in which of these states it is? Why, by considering the context, 
and drawing thence such inferences as it is capable of allbrding. Sup¬ 
pose you were told that “.the maiden followed mournfully with her 
eyes the bark of her lover, as it glided o’er the blue expanse,” would 
you doubt that this expanse was a liquid one, although the speaker 
had omitted to.** say” so ? And if tho fact of its liquidity were called in 
question on the ground of this omission, would you not reply, that 
your informant had said as much as that the sea or a lake was the ex¬ 
panse which tho bark glided over? Now, although it is true, as Dr 
Eadio says, that ** God” (or the writer in Genesis) ** does not say that 
the concave above is a solidy* tho most superficial examination of what 
is said about it, is suflUcient to convince any man of ordinary intelli- 
. gence that a solid is meant. For what does the writer tell us ? Here 
are his words: ** And God said. Let there bo a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. And 
God made tho firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament: and 
it was so. And .God called the firmament Heaven.” The question, 
then, is, What sort of firmament was capable of dividing waters 
above it from waters below it ? A solid firmament, and tiiat alone, is 
the, obvious and only reply. Yet because tho narrative does not sapjn 
so many words that the blue vault of heaven **is a solid,” we are to 
put our understaudings to'sleep, and believe, forsooth, that nothing 
was meant but what modern science has proved (in opposition to the 
notion which was of necessity “ current,” not merely “ ns Egypt,” but 
everywhere, and at all times, until the truth was discovered by Coper¬ 
nicus—nay, which is cuirent to this hour among children and other 
iMorant persons,) to be merely the vaulted appearance caused by the 
Hue atmosphere of the earth.* But to what purpose, after all, would 
. thiA abnegation of our reason be ? How could the aerial ** expanse” 

■' * * 

f By the ancient astronomers, ‘* the sun, moon, and planets, were thought to 
be oarried round the earth, fixed each to a separate orb or heaven of solid but 
trsnspiUKnt matter. ... The other stars were supposed to be fixed in an 
outer orb, beyond which were two crystalline bpheres (as they were called), and 
mi the outride of all, theprtmum mobih^oT first moveahU, which sphere was sup¬ 
posed to rOvotVe i^nd the earth in twenty-four hours, and by its friction, or 
rather, as inost of the phitosophers of that day^chose to term it, by the sort of 
' Imavenly jlhlAuenee which it exercised on the interior orbs, to carry them round 
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which we had brought oui^lvea to discover in Genesis deliver us from 
our difficulties, unless we could prevail upon modern science to let us 
believe in waters u&ouethis expanse, as well as belo^ it ? Good reason, 
assuredly, had Mr Baden Powell for penning the remark above quoted, 
that ** if the object be, instead of discovering truth, to say something 

f ilausible to satisfy prejudice, and avoid giving offence to popular be- - 
ief, th&re is no limit to t/ie inventions which mm will not readily swallow 
down^ if only made palatcd>le to their prepossessions'^* 

with a similar motion .”—lAfe of (Jalileo, by Mr Drinkwater, in the Librarp of 
V$eful KnovuUdgey p. 11, 12. 

In chap. ziii. of the excellent biography Ikom which this passage U^taken, 
there is a detailed and most interesting account of the recantation which 
Galileo was compelled to make at Rome in 1633, of his belief in the earth|a 
revolution on its axis. On that celebrated occasion, the great astronomer con¬ 
descended to declare that he “ abjured, cur8ed,%nd detested the fhlse opinion 
which maintains that the sun is the centre of the system and immoveable; and 
that the earth is not the centre and moveabie” (p. 62 )} but it is said that, as 
he rose from bis knees, be stamped on the ground, and whispered to one of his 
friends “ Epur ti nmove —(It does move though.)” P.ascal, in the 18th of his cele¬ 
brated letters to the Jesuits, says:—“ It is in vain that you have procured against 
Galileo a decree from Romo, condemning bis opinion of the earth’s motion. ' 
Assuredly, that wiU never prove it to be at rest ; and if we have unerring ob¬ 
servations proving that it turns round, not all mankind together can keep it 
from turning, nor themselves from turning with it.” Mr Drinkwater adds that 
the reluctance of the papal authorities at Rome “ to admit what nobody any 
longer doubts, has survived to the present time ; for Bailly informs us (Hiatoiro 
do VAatronomio Moderne), that the utmost endeavours of Lidande, when at Rome, 
to obtain that Galileo’s work should be erased from the Index of prohibited 
books were entirely ineffectual, in consequence of the decree which had been 
fulminated against him; and in fact, both it and the book of Copernicus, ‘ nisi 
corrigatur,’ are still to be seen on the forbidden list of 1828” (p. -64). Sir 
Charles Lyell, however, mentions that he ^ was assured in the same year by Pro¬ 
fessor Searpeilini, at Rome, that Pius VII., a pontiff distinguished for his love 
of science, bad procured a repeal of the edicts against Galileo and the Coperni- 
can system. He had assembled the Congregation; and the late Cardinal Tori- 
ozzi, assessor of the Sacred Office, proposed ‘ that they should wipe off this 
scandal from the Church.’ The repeal,’’adds Lyell, “ was carried, with the dis-. 
sentient voice of one Dominican only. Long before that time, the Newtonian 
theory had been taught in the Sapienza, and ^1 Catholic universities in Europe 
(with the exception, I am told, of Salamanca); but it was always required of 
professors, in deference to the decrees of the Church, to use the term hypothetia, 
instead of theory. They now speak of- the Coppmican theory.^’ — {Lyett'a Prin- 
eiplea of Otology, 7th ed., p. 68.) Sir Charles quotes, on p. 41, a declaration 
which was existed in 1761 by the Sorbonne, or Factdty of Theology in Paris, 
from the Count de Buffon,j!vho had taught in his Natural History that the 
waters of the sea have prdduced the mountains and valleys of the land—^the 
waters of the heavens, reducing all to a level, will at last deliver the whole land 
over to the sea, and the sea successively prevailing over the land, will leave diy 
new continents like those which we inhabit.” It is as follows:—«I dedare 
that I had no intention to contradict tffe text of Scripture; that 1 believe most 
firmly all therein related about the creatioi^ both as to order of time and matter 
of fket; and I abandon everything in my book respecting the formation of the 
; earth, and, generally, aU which may be cdntraiy to the narration of Moses.’^— 
^tat. Nhe., Tom. v., ed. de I’Imp. Koyale, Paris, 1769.)' This farce is a fit ac¬ 
companiment to the recantation of Galileo. ' > . 

* » Oar long-continued litigation with sophists,” says Isaac Taylor, (and, he 
might have added/ our own long-continued practice of sophistry,) W' drawn*’, 
ns away firom tho fuU,naHvo foroe, to the amallett poaribU gt^mtnatiedb vo^uo tit.. 
certain words and phrases. But the native force of language is nothlng^mdre '' 
tiian ouhes, in. all cases when an ingenuous writer adapte himself i^.ln-- 

geni^li^aders} and the denuded meaning whi^ ciiticisQievWei^ tEiears much 
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Hoir favourably does^the candid and intelligent Dr John Fye Smith 
appear in^omparison irith such special pleaders as Dr Eadie! - After 
remarking t^t the Hebrew language has no word for <wV, properly 
sneaking (of which the Jews knew nothing), but only words signifying 
visible watery vapour, smoke, wind, a zephjr whisper, and a storm, he- 
proceeds: Dut of elastic fluids they had no idea. The word jvrnummt 
strictly signifies a solid substance, extended by beating out, or rolling, 
or any other mode of working upon a ductile mass. The old word^- 
mammt was therefore the most proper.”* Ho adds, in a note, this ex¬ 
tract from an eminent American theologian : ** I say, * solid expanse;* 
for notiti&g can be more certain than that the apparent welkin above 
us, in which the heavenly bodies seem to more, is spoken of in Genesis 
i., and in other parts of Scripture, as a solid and expanded arch or 
ceiling over our heads. Yet what reality is there in such a supposi¬ 
tion ? The scriptural .writers were not commissioned to teach philo¬ 
sophy, nor astronomy ; and they have always spoken of objects like 
those just mentioned, merely in an optical manner; in the way in 
which they present themselves to the eye, either of the body or of the 
mind.”t Thus do these two divines not only hold the conclusion which I 
have maintained on the supposition that ** expanse** is the correct trans¬ 
lation, but utterly repudiate Dr Eadie’s proposition that the Jewish 
writer (who, he afiirms, is “ God”) “ does not say that the concave 
above is a solid.” 

One other specimen of reconciliation of science with Scripture may 
be inserted here, as being equally well fitted with those already ad¬ 
duced, to excite the laughter or the sorrow of the reader. In a late 
number of an Italian Protestant Magazine called L*Eco di Savonarola, 
publish,ed in London, there is an article by a Signor Mapei on ** Chris¬ 
tianity from the Scientific Point of Viewin which he not only, like 
Dr Eadie, asserts the harmony of science and Scripture, but, unlike 
him, makes a real attempt to prove that such harmony exists. As a 
specimen of his arguments, a-writer in the Leader of 27th March 1852, 
gives the following summary of his doctrine concerning ono knotty 
point which has already engaged our attention. ** In the Mosaic ac- 

the same relation to the genuine sense of the writer, which a sear anatomical 
preparation, with its shrivelled fibres, and blanched hones, bears to the living 
maa^'^Saturday Evening, by the author of Natural History of Enthusiasm, p. 
377. Lond. 1832.) 

In another essay, entitled " 8tate of Sacred Science,” in the same volume, this 
eminent writer assigns for the low condition of that science amongst us, a reason 
which powerfully co-operates with thefbregoing, in producing its actual plight. 
« The simple circumstance,” says he, "that books have become one of the most 
conidderable articles of commerce, has reversed the direction of the influence of 
Vfhi^ the press is the medium. Our literature is eotntnanded, or controlled, by 
fits and only in a secondary sense commands them. The header has 

grown into an importance that makes him lord of the writer. Authors fur- 
nlBil.(bow should they do otherwise!) that which readers ask for, or will re¬ 
ceive.”—(P. 107.) Let theological writers, however, beware of forming too low 
an estimate of " that which readers will receive,” or even will read without dis¬ 
gust and indignation. ^e intelligence of the people is now a stage beyond that 
In 'wltic^ all but a fisw were capable of being imposed upon by the misstate¬ 
ments jNsd.Mpbistriee of ignorant or unscrupulous divines. To the latter class 
; s^yive amonjnt us), 1 recommond the perusal of Archbishop Wfaately’s 

lfesay..<^Plons Frauds, in.his work on the Errors of Romanism, &c., 4th ed., p. 73. 

. ^ l^latiph .between Scriptmna and Geology, 4tb ed., p. 188. 

Stuart,.in the. Amor* Biblioth. Sacra, 1843, p. 142. 
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oount, light is created befoi’e the sun, and Signor Mapei ocmsiders this 
. a proof of the Divine inspiration; for if Moses had not written under 
the impulse of Eternal Wisdom, he would not have written that which 
must have been so repugnant to his ideas; aato him the sun must have 
seemed the source of all light I Without pausing here,^’ adds the- 
critic, ** to inquire whence Si^or Mapei learned that Moses imagined 
the sun to be the source of all light, we pass to his explanation. Science, 
he informs us, has proved the truth of Genesis, by proving that light 
does not emanate from the sun, * but exists in the atmosphere* 
neU^ atmosf^a), and the solar disc exercises an influence on it by set¬ 
ting the molecules in motion.’ We leave this theory of light % Baden 
Powell or Brewster. Meanwhile who does not see that if the solar 
disc is requisite to cause the molecular movement named light, the 
blunder in Genesis remains unexplained as it did before ?” 

It is sometimes said or insinuated by those who see that if the geo¬ 
logists are in the right, the Heorew cosmogony cannot be literally 
true, that as geology is but an immature science, its cultivators may 
be rash in speaking so positively as they do, and the orthodox belief 
about the six days of creation may by and by turn out to be the true 
one after all. Dr King, for instance, says : As regards the bearing 
of physical facts on the elucidation of Scripture, we are, if I mistake 
not, doing little more as yet than examining witnesses.; and we must 
exercise a little patience beforo we find ourselves in a condition to 
sum up the evidence, or to pronounce judgment. Geology is but feel- 
• ing its way to the formation of a complete and coherent system. If 
in its present state it exhibited an apparent accordance with our in¬ 
terpretation of Scripture, new difiiculties might arise from subsequent 
geological discoveries. It is enough for the present that apparent 
contr^ictious are becoming less prominent, while possible means of 
reconciliation are enlarging on the view.”—(P. 65.) Now, it is true 
that geology is incomplete ; so are astronomy, chemistry, electriciiy, • 
and all the other physical sciences. But, in each of them, innumerable 
facts and principles are ascertained by evidence so strong, that, if we 
regard them as doubtful, we can believe nothing whatever, but shall 
set ourselves afloat, without chart or compass, on the sea of universal 
scepticism. The question as to physical science in relation to Scrip¬ 
ture, is not whether geology and astronomy are complete and cohe¬ 
rent systems,” but simply whether they have estaUished fofits which pr&ve 
the scriptural narrative of the creation, if literally interpreted, to he false. 
This question every man of competent knowledge and sane under¬ 
standing has answered, and cannot help answering, in the affirmative'; 
and such being the case, the admitted defects of geology are not of the 
slightest consequence in the discussion. They no more weaken the 
facts already ascertained, than our ignorance about the relations of 
the planetary system to other sidereal groups, throws doubt upon the 
Copernican astronomy. That “ apparent coniradiettons** between geo¬ 
logy and Scripture “are becoming less prominent,^* is prec^ly the re¬ 
verse of the fact. 

The difficulty of ascertaining God’s truth has been a theme, of‘re¬ 
mark and frequent complaint in every age. “ Our business,” says 
Dr Isaac Barrow, ” is to And truth; the which, even in hiatl^TB p{ 

: high importance, is not easily to be discovered; b^ing as^ rein^jDf 
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idlver, Q^ompaased with earth ^and mixed with droe», deeply laid in 
the ot^urity of things, wrapt up in false appearances, entangled with 
ohjeotions, and perplexed with debates; being therefore not readily 
i^overable,>espeeUlly by minds clouded with prejudices, lusts, pas- 
aions, partial affections, appetites of honoijr and interest; whence to 
descry it • requireth the most curious observation and solicitous cir¬ 
cumspection that can be; together with great pains in the prepa¬ 
ration and purgation of our minds toward the inquiry of it.”* 

This difficulty of the search for truth, has at sdl times and in all 
countries, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic (though most avow¬ 
edly i». the latter), brought into play that natural tendency of human 
nature to repose on tH§ fancied infallibility of some authority in mat¬ 
ters of faith.f This all are ready enqugh to acknowledge with respect 
to those who differ from them, but very apt to overlook in the case 
of themselves and their adherents. The Protestants marvel at the 
implicit deference paid by the Romanists to the Pope as an infal¬ 
lible guide, and are quick to discover weighty reasons why it should 
not be paid. His warrant, they admit, would bo a very commodious 
way of settling the truth, if it wore a way at all; “ but,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, “ it is none; for this can never end our controversies: not 
only because the greatest controversies are about this infallible guide, 
but also because, 1. We cannot find that there is, upon earth,'any 
such guide at all; 2. We do not find it necessary that there should; 
3. We find that they‘who pretend to be this infallible guide, are 
themselves infinitely deceived; 4. That they do not believe them¬ 
selves to be infallible, whatever they say to us, because they do not 
put an end to all their own questions that trouble them; 5. Because 
they have no peace, but what is constrained by force and government; 
6, and lastly, Because, if there were such a guide, we should fail of truth 
by many other causes: for, it may be, that guide would not do his 
duty; or we are fallible followers of this infallible leader; or we 
should not understand his meaning at all times; or we should be per¬ 
verse at some times, or something as bad; because we all confess that 
G-od is an infallible guide, and that some way or other he does teach 
us i|ufficiently, and yet it does come to pass, by our faults, that we are 
as far to seek for peace and truth as ever.”;^ 

* Sermon on Rom. zii. 11, Of Industry in our particular calling as Scholars.” 

t Sec Whately’s Essays on the Errors of Romanism having their Origin in 
Human Nature, 4th Edition, pp. xiz., 107,117. 

I Via Inteliigentim; ^yloC’s Works, vol. vi., p. 375. He refhtes the doc¬ 
trine of the Pope’s infallibility at greater length in The Liberty of Prophesy¬ 
ing, sect. vii. See also Ghillingworth’s inimortal work. The Religion of 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation; Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Artides, Art. 19; Mr O. Cornewall Lewis’s Essay on the Influence of Au¬ 
thority in Matters of Opinion; and Mr Martineau’s Lecture on Catholic Infsl- 
.Ubilty, in his Rationale of Religious Enquiry. 

' yjt is u carious fact, adverted to by Mr Martineau, but which does not readily 
' occur to ordinary minds, that even those who think they are relying entirtly 
upon an external infallible guide, do in fact rely first of all on the infallibility 
«f own jiedgment, in determining who is the infallible guide that they 
osght to follow. I cannot help adding, that, after all, it seems not less 
probable' tfeat Um generality of educated and intelligent Roman Catholics 
now disbelieve thc', infWUbility of the Pope, than it is certain that many 
ntembers of’Pi^eirtant churches have, to a gpreater or less extent, abandoned 
-ifbqse doebrincs profbssed creeds, which run counter to the'reason and 

mbial sei(iim<mts of mans^d^ to the established facts of science, or to the daily 
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So much for the insufficiency of the Roman Catholic mode of de¬ 
termining Cod’s truth. But are Ptotestants^ who so loudly exclaim 
against the pretensions of the Pope, exempt from all danger of this 
error of implicit suhmi^ion to human authority ? To this question, 
let the wor^ of ArchBishop Whately furnish a reply;—“ By no 
means,” says he. “ Such might indeed have been the case, had the 
claim to infallibility for the decisions of the Church, and the- com¬ 
parative disregard of Scripture, been the cause, instead of being, as 
in truth it wm, the ^ect, of the tendency to pay undue deference to 
human authority. The real cause of that tendency is^ to be sought 
in the principles of our common nature;—in the disposition to carry 
almost to idolatry the veneration due to t^ wise, and good, and 
great;—in the dislike of doubt and of troumosome investigation— 
the dread of perplexity and disagreement—and the desire of having 
difficult questions finally settled, and brought into the form of dogmas 
ready-prepared for acceptance in a mass. While this disposition con¬ 
tinues to form a part of our nature, we can never, but by continual 
self-distrust, be safe from its effects.” * And as multitudes who call 
themselves Protestants yield to the temptation thus clearly pointed 
out, so others of the same denomination—and among them, strange 
to say, not a few of those servile spirits themselves—usurp the posi¬ 
tion of judges and rulers over others, who, equally with them, are 
commanded to call no man Master on earth ; stigmatizing “ as hetero¬ 
dox all appeal to private judgment except their own judgment, and 
that of such as agree with them; and setting up the claim, either to 
infallibility, or—with still more presumption—a right to enforce on 
others the decisions of a fallible mind. 

“ This apparently perplexing inconsistency,” continues the Arch¬ 
bishop, concurring with all the great champions of Protestantism, “may 
be unravelled and explained % asking the question,—when it has 
been admitted that the Scriptures are the sole unerring standard, and 
that we are not obliged to receive any thing that * cannot be proved 
from Scripture,’—proved to whom ? A ‘ standard to whom ? ’ If the 
Scriptures arc the standard to us the Christian people, and we are 
bound in conscience to receive only what is thence proved to our pon- 
viction,.then, we are left in possession of the liberty of private judg¬ 
ment ; but if it be meant that we are to I'eceive whatever is provbd 
to your satisfaction from Scripture,—^ifScripture is to be the stwdard 
for you, but your faith is to be the standard for ours, —then, instead 
of liberty you place on us a double yoke; you impose two restrictions 
Instead of one; both and each calling for a miraculous attestation of 
your infallibility. We are required to believe, first, that whatever 
you declare is Divine truth y and secondly, over and above this, that it 

experience of human life. Bishop Watson, in a Charge delivered nearly fifty 
yeus ago, affirms that such was even then the fact. ** ^e Pope’s infallibiUty,’’ 
says he, “is not now what it was formerly esteemed to be; since Cat^l^; , 
lemed and liberal Catholics, tell us, ‘that kings no longer dread the'e^cts ' 
of Pondfio rage—that Vatican fkilminations are no longer formidable—-that 
Bpman inffillibility is laughed at even at Rome itself—that a Pope’s bull is, as' 
siioh, as little regarded at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and Lisbon, as irw^d-bsai, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Petershurgh, or London.’ Wowon’s MtseOlaneosu 
. vol. ^ p. Sfi. ^e also the JZsvtetv, v(d. xcL, p, dsifi. , - v 

* SiripirS of Romanism, Ac. p. 117; I^lssay IV., on Undue SleUaiice op mpiBh ' 
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Is a truth r^ealed in Scripture; and we are to take i/our word for both. 

* I know; and Paul I know; but who are ye ? * 

« Whenever therefore we refer, in proof or disproof of any doctrine, 
to the Artiolea or Liturgy, for instance, we- not only should not ap¬ 
peal to them alone, but we should also carefully point out that we 
refer to them not os the authorised formularies of a Church, but simply 
as the writings of able and pious men. ; which would be deserving of 
attention, supposing them to bo merely private sermons, &c. To re¬ 
fer to them as hacM hy the Church’s sanction, adds to them no legiti¬ 
mate force in respect to tho abstract truth of any position.”* 

In proof of the fact that the tendency to pay undue deference to 
human authority is not peculiar to the Romanists, or even confined 
to religious subjects. Archbishop Whatoly refers to the appeals which 
pretended students in philosophy used to make to the decisions of 
Pythagoras, and subsequently to Aristotle’s, as precluding all further 
dispute or doubt. Dr Thomas Brown, also, in his 44th Lecture on 
Moral Philosophy, brings before us in vivid colours the sad spectacle 
of intellectual slavery presented in “ those long ages of the despotism 
of_authority, when Aristotle was everything, and reason nothing; 
and when the crime of daring to bo wiser, was the worst species of 
treason, and almost of impiety—though it must bo owned,” he signifi¬ 
cantly adds, “ that this rebellion against the right divine of authority 

was not a guilt of very frequent occurrence'.. 

It is'at least as melancholy as it is ludicrous,” says he, “ to read the 
decree which was passed, so late as the year 1624, by the Parliament 
of Paris, in favour of the doctrines of Ai’istotle, in consequence of the 
rashness of three unfortunate philosophers, who were accused of hav¬ 
ing ventured on certain theses that implied a want of due respect for 
his sovereign infallibility. In this, all persons wore prohibited, under 
pain of death (d peine de la vie), from holding or teaching any maxim 
against the ancient and approved authors, {centre les anciens auteurs 
et approuv6s). In this truly memorable edict, the Parliament seem to 
have taken for their model tho letters patent, as they were termed, 
which, about a century before, had been issued against Peter Ramus 
by Francis I., a sovereign who, for the patronage which he gave to 
literature, obtained the name of protect^ of letters, but who, as has 

' * Qp. ett., pp. 124, 126. The italics in these extracts are the author’s own. 

It is maintained by Dr Stebbing, who seems to have been as great a cham¬ 
pion of Church-authority as a contemporary writer who will be quoted by and 
by, that ** those explications of Scripture, which, after-the maturest deliberation, 
and the use of all proper helps, are agreed upon by a whole body of men, are 
less liable to be faulty and defective, than those which particular persons may 
f^me to themselves.” Archdeacon Blaekburne, by whom this passage is quoted, 
comments upon it as follows :—" In plain English, you wiU always be safest 
UiitA the I^or where is the body of men who will not pretend to the 

mrturstt deUhen^tUm, and the use of the pn^erest helps ? . . . Considera- 

aOht of this kind must, in the event, drive every man headlong into the esta¬ 
blished rellgioo, whatever it happens to be, or by whomsoever devised; whether 
by a' syiwgogue 'of Pharisees, a Turkish divan, a Council of Trent, or, what 
tiie Bcinonstrants liked as little as any of them, a Synod of Dort.”—(-2%e Cbn- 
/flsstonal, 2d ed., p. 00, chap. ill. ; or Blackburne^S Works, vol. v., p. 197.) ' 

On'the ealde<^ of I^otestant InfsUihility, see Bishop Holly’s Letter to the 
Pope, fdready .quoted; Bishop Watson’s Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., p. 817, 
A sSf-'i, Hv Blanw White on Heresy and Orthodoxy j and the works named in 
the on pages.29 and 107. 
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^been truly said, was far firoin beiiig.thd protector of reason. Yet this 
proclamation, which condemns the writings of Ramus' for the enor¬ 
mous guilt of an attempted improvement in dialectics, and which pro¬ 
hibits him ‘ under pain of corporal punishment, from uttering any 
more slanderous invectives against Aristotle, and other ancient authors 
received and approved,’ professes, in its preamble, to have been issued 
by the monarch fi'om his great desire for the progress of science and 
sound literature in Prance.” 

To Aristotle succeeded Descartes, as the scientific authority from 
whom there was no appeal; and when the Newtonian philosophy 
claimed a hearing, the wise men of the age were in a fever of alarm. 
“ When one considers,” says Professor Playfair, “ the^Splendour of 
Newton’s discoveries, the beauty, the simplicity, and grandeur of 
the system they unfolded, and the demonstrative evidence by which 
that system was supported, one could’ hardly doubt that, to be re¬ 
ceived, it required only to be made known,, and that the establish¬ 
ment of the Newtonian philosophy all over Europe would very quickly 
have followed the publication of it. In drawing this conclusion, 
however, we should make much too small an allowance for the in¬ 
fluence of received opinion, and the resistance that mere habit is 
able, for a time, to oppose to the strongest evidence. The Cartesian 
system of vortices had many followers in all the countries of Europe, 
and particularly in France. In the universities of England, though 
the Aristotelian Physics had made an obstinate resistance, they had 
been supplanted by the Cartesian, which became firmly established 
about the time when their foundation began to be sapped by the 

f eneral progress of science, and particularly by the discoveries of 
lewton. For more than thirty years after the publication of those, 
discoveries, the system of vortices kept its ground; and a translation 
from the French into Latin of the Physics of Rohault, a work en¬ 
tirely Cartesian, continued at Cambridge to be the text for philoso¬ 
phical instruction. About the year 1718,* a new and more olegact 
translation of the same book was published by Dr Samuel Clarke, 
with the addition of notes, in which that profound and ingenious 
writer explained the views of Newton on the principal objects of dis¬ 
cussion ; so. that tho notes contained virtually a refutation of the text: 
they did so, however, only virtually, all ^pearance of argument and 
controversy being carefully avoided. Whether this escaped the 
notice of the learned Doctors or not, is uncertain; but the new 
translation, from its better Latinity, and the name of the editor, was 
readily admitted to all the academical honours which the old one had 
enjoyed. Thus, the stratagem of Dr Clarke completely succeeded; 
the tutor might prelect from the text, but the pupil would sometimes 
look into the notes; and error is never so sure of being exposed as 
when the truth is placed close to it, side by side, without anything to 
alam prejudice, or awakeh from its lethargy the dread of innovation. 
Thtiis, therefore, the Newtonian philosophy first entered the University 
of Cambridge under the protection of the Cart^imP^ 

* It was in 1697 that this translation was pahlished, l^foSsor Plsyfair 
here gives by mistake the date of the fourth and last edition Of it. 

f Disseitetion l^ird, prefixed to the Encyc. Brit., p. 666. f ho aufh^ ji qdg 
In a note,~‘^ The Universities of St Andrews and Edinbnr^ werO^ I 'belleVe, 
the first in Britain where the Newtonian philosophy w«s raado.t^ sul^s^t of 
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If such things took place among ths cultivators of the physical 
sciences, We need not be surprised to read of similar proceedings among, 
the professors of the medical art. Accordingly, it is observed, by Dr 
John Ciregoi^, in his admirable Lectures on the Duties and Qualifi¬ 
cation! a rhysician, that the warm admiration of antiquity which' 
prevailed atnong scientific men in general at the restoration of learn¬ 
ing, had the same effect on physicians as on others, in attaching them 
strongly, and very properly, to the ancient writers in their own 
profession. “ It had been happy, however,” he adds, “ for mankind, 
if, instead of a blind admiration of Hippocrates, justly styled the 
father and founder of medicine, they had imbibed some portion of 
his spirit for observation. Hippocrates will always be held in the 
highest , esteem, for his accurate and faithful description of diseases; 
for his candour, his good sense, and the simple elegance of his style. 
But, instead of prosecuting his plan, and building on the foundation 
ho had laid, his successors employed their time in commenting on his 
works. Galen began with writing largely on what he reckoned the 
genuine productions of Hippocratos,*in which he endeavours to recon¬ 
cile all his seeming contradictions, and to prove the truth of his'obser¬ 
vations by a variety of argqments, not founded on his own extensive 
experience, but on the Aristotelian philosophy; some of them, in¬ 
deed, subtle and ingenious, but for the most part weak and sophisti¬ 
cal. This manner of commenting on books of observation, is extremely 
absurd. The first inquiry here ought to be into the truth of the facts. 
Till these are confirmed by similar observations, it is a waste of time 
and labour to attempt an explanation of their causes. Hippocrates 
has left us a number of excellent observations, together with some 
that are found to be true only in certain cases, and under certain 
limitations; some peculiar to the climate and country in which he 
lived, some so obscure that they cannot be understood, some ill-found¬ 
ed, and a great number that seem curious and important, in regard 
to wMch not one of his numerous commentators has taken the trouble 
to inquire whether they were true oi; false. Every one of them has, 
after the example of Galen, attempted to prove the truth of his obser¬ 
vations, not bj similar observations of their own, but by hypotheti¬ 
cal reasoning, drawn from the prevailing philosophy of the times they 
lived in. Thus the noble foundation of observations begun by Hip¬ 
pocrates, and the example he has' set of faithful and accurate descrip¬ 
tion, have, in a great measure, been neglected, while physicians, in 
all ages^ have fondly attempted to support their opposite theories by 
his authority, in which they were favoured by the obscurity of some 
parts of his writings. Not only his observations, but his opinions (of 
which indeed he was very sparing), till very lately, were opposed to 
the authority of facts, which appealed for their truth to the expe¬ 
rience of every man of candour and common sense; so that a physician, 
in writing .his own observations, found himself under a sort of neces¬ 
sity to shew, that, they agreed with those of Hippocrates, at least that 
they did not contradict them. The effect of this was, that the truth 
of Nature was often perverted, in order to make it correspond to the 
sentimeptS. of Hippocrates, or oven to the authority of Galen. This 

the acadetnical prjdectionSti For distinction they are indebted to Junes . 
.and David Gregor, the flnttn some respects the rival, but both the friends, of 
Newtop.” 
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, introduced a corruption into the very source of all solid knowledge in 
Medicine; and, at the same time, encouraged a pompous display of 
learning in writing on medical subjects, that wasted the time and 
tired the reader, who wanted to know what Nature said, not what 
Hippocrates and Galen thought, in medicine. Neither is this pedan¬ 
try yet extinct in Europe ; there being few medical books written in 
some parts of it, which are not stuffed with numerous quotations from 
the ancients, containing some trite observations, that answer no other 
puro ose but to make a parade of erudition.”* 

C/ompare now this account of the practice of the old physicians with 
Ostervald’s description of what is still pretty generally the habit of 
those who have the cure of souls. “ The Holy Scripture,” says he, 
** is the foundation of religion and piety-; but commentaries are the 
stores from which the sense of Scripture is drawn, and from which 
preachers commonly take the matter of their sermons. Pew of them 
endeavour to find out the sense of a text by their own industry; 
consult their commentaries like oracles, and the^ Uindly follow their deci- 
siom; it is, therefore, highly requisite that these books should not 
lead into error those who have recourse to them. When a blind man 
^ leads another, they both fall into the ditch. If, then, the guides to 
whose conduct preachers give up themselves are deceitful and false, the 
word of God will neither be well understood nor well preached, and 
both preachers and people will err.”f 

* On the Duties and Qualifications of a Physician. By John Gregory, M.D., 
F.B,.S., late Professor of Medicine in the ITniversity of Edinburgh. Edition 
1820, pp. 141-3. See, in Thomson’s Life of Cullen, p. 118, an account of the 
idolatry with which the system of Boerhaave was regarded a hundred years ago 
in Edinburgh, and the odium which that illustrious Scottish physician incurred 
by improving on it. « 

Bishop Sprat, in his History of the Boyal iSociety, Part I., Sections V, and 
XIV., adverts to the like idolatry, among the ancient Greek philosophical sects, 
of the great men whom they followed; and the ill effects of dogmatical philo¬ 
sophy in slackening men’s industry in the pursuit of truth, and rendering them 
" more imperious, and impatient of contradiction, than becomes the cwnness 
and unpassionate evenness of the true philosophical spirit.” 

t A Treatise concerning the Causes of the present Corruption of Christians, 
and the Remedies thereof. By J. F. Ostervald. Translated into English by 
O. Mutel, 2d edit. 1702. Reprinted by Bishop Watson in his Collection of 
. Theological Tracts, vol. vi., from p. 296 of which the above extract is taken. 
Watson says—“This book was highly esteemed by Bishop Burnet; and indeed 
all the writings of Mr Ostervald have been very favourably r^eived in the 
world m gene^.” I add the following extract from pp. 297-8; as being not 
wholly inapplicable to the theological literature of Scotland even at the pre-' 
sent day. “ Divinity books are, for the most part, too scholastical. Tl^e me&od 
■ of the school has bMn long in vogue; and though the schoolmen’s ways of hand- 
'ling divinity may justly be look^ upon as a defiance to sense and religion, yet' 
ttat method has prevailed to that degree, that for some ages it was not lawful 
to swerve from it. Of late years, indeed, the schoolmen have lost a great, deal. 
*of their credit; and in divinity, as well as in. 4 »hilosophy, many persons,bava 
'no longer that blind deference for them which was paid heretofive. foe 
all that, a great number of divines do still set up that method for their riifie 
and it is still as it wore sacred in eolleges and universities. Common places to 
this day savour too muqh of the barbarism of the schools, and we, fin4 there 
but too. many remainders of that dry ahd crabbed theology, w M^ hjid its 

birth in. lyhe'ages of Igncmance. Instead of those simple and dear-'ldeasr^whieh 

render the truth and majesfy of the Christian religion sensible, which ' 
satisfy a man’s reason, and move his heart, we meeb-with nothing In several '■ 
bodies of divinity but metaphysical notions, curious and necdl^ questloq/iy 
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From the rapidly extending operAion of the influenQ^s which 
have dethroned Aristotle, Descartes, Hippocrates, St Augustine, and 
Thomas Aquinas, we may reasonably expect the dethronement of 
those theological leaders who are at present the idols of their unrea¬ 
soning train, and who by their systems (says Bishop Watson), “ have 
as much obstructed the progress of revealed truth as systems in phi¬ 
losophy have done that of natural truth.” But “ it will require as 
inuch application of genius, industry, and learning, to free the Chris¬ 
tian world from the dominion of corrupted doctrine, as it did to free 
the philosophic world from the dominion of Aristotle.”’^ That decided 
progress is now being made in this difficult work of emancipation, is 
known to all who do not confine themselves to some little theological 
Hoshen, and who have eyes to see and wisdom to understand the signs 
of the times. 

Some adopt, as the test of truth, the “ general consent” of the Chris¬ 
tian Church in all ages and places—according to the maxim of Yin- 
centius Lirinonsis, qaod semper, uhique, et ah omnibus creditum esC* 
“ But,” as Archbishop Whately observes, “ to seek for a system of 
Christian doctrine which shall fulfil these conditions, is like the search 
for the universal medicine. Practically, they limit the term * all’ to 
the OBTHODOX ; i.e., those whose doctrines are true. So that we must 
first ascertain what doctrines are true, in order to distinguish thd 
peraons by whose judgment we are to be guided as to the ques- 


dUtinctioas, and obscure terms. In a word, we find there such intricate theo- 
iogy, that the very apostles themselves, if they came into the world again, 
would not be able to understand it, without the help of a particular revelation. 
This scholastic divinity has done more mischief to religion than we are able to 
express. There is not any thing that has more corrupted the purity of the 
Ctmistian religion, that has more obscured matters, multiplied controversies, 
disturbed the peace of the Church, or given rise to so many heresies and 
’hch^fms. This is the thing which confirms so many ecclesiastics in their igncH 
ranee and prejudices, and which keeps them from applying themselves to the 
solid arts of divinity, and to that which is proper to sanctify men.” 

* Considerations on the Expediency of Revising the Liturgy and Articlee of 
the Church of England; Miscell. Tracte, vol. ii., p. 104. 

The following extract froni Dr Chalmers’s Diary appears in his Life by Dr 
Hannah, vol. i., p. 340:— 

“ August 23.—Went to Dundee with Dr J'ones, where 1 made a Variety of 
calls. 1 hope that his free and unshackled, and scriptural divinity, will help' 
to overthrow the spiritual tyranny of systems over me.' O my God, may I 
count no man master; but make me a little child, and may I take my lesson as 
this Bible offers it to me.” 

In a subsequent part of this Appendix (Note 6), the reader will find a 
plain apd earnest rebuke which Dr Chalmers administered about thirty yeai^s 
ago to the citizens of Glasgow^ for their obtrusive clergy-worship, and the ser¬ 
vility with which' they were then—as', It is to be lamented, not only they but 
rn^y othets in Seq^nd still are—accustomed ” to .receive for doctrines this 
qpinmandmqnts of men,” by whom the word of God” is in danger of being 
made of node effect through their traditions.” . From another manly divine,' 
the venerable Dr John Brown, I quote the following remark:—“ There has 
been, and still is, on the part of some human expositors, an assumption of an 
authority which does not belong to them, and on the part of many profettors of 
Okrittiomity too eaty a'tubmiuion to thete unaMharited elaimi.^’—^TAe L»yo of 
tkfitt 'iiefioeting Civil Obedience, 3d edit. p. 388. Edin,' 1839.) 
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tion, What doctrinea aro truf?’** This acute prelate remarks else¬ 
where, that if those who, when we inquire what we are to receive as 
sanctioned by the unerring judgment of tho Universal Church, reply, 
Wliatovcr lias been believed always, eoctywhere, and by all, “ are 
requested to make out a list of tho articles of faith which fulfil these 
conditions, and to prove them to he such, they do not find it easy. 
Tlii'y do, however, often find it easy to make an unlearned Christian 
believe, that what their Church and their party hold, is to be received 
by him as possessing this claim.”f 

The same fallacious kind of argument was employed a few years 
ago by an able advocate of tho principles of the Sabbath Alliance. 
“ In regard,” says ho, “ to tho divine authority, moral character, 
and perpetual obligation of tho Fourth Commandment, there is no 
difference of doctrine among the Churches of tho Reformation. Indi¬ 
viduals have disputed it, hut Ghurches have not; and this is so impok- 
TAXT AND CONCLUSIVE A PACT, Verified by the standards of all Evange¬ 
lical CJmrches, that it entirely absolves me, both as a layman unenttxled 
to speak, ex cathedra, and as a man contending for an ecclesiastical 
principle, from tho duty of entering into any laboured vindication of 
its truth. All men of common sense must feel, that what is distinctly 
declared in the standards of all true Churches, is more likely to be 
true than the random assertions of vei* * * § y honourable, but (ecclesiasti¬ 
cally) very ignorant individuals, who hero and there set thorasolvcs to 
kick against the foundation-principles of those Churches,” &c.J 

To mo, I confess, this mode of reasoning appears Popish and unscrip- 
tural—Popish, because it amounts to a flat dimial of tho duty, if 
not even of the right, of private judgment; and unscriptural, becauso 
it is directly opposed to tho plain injunctions delivered by St Paul in 
the 14th chapter of his Epistle to tho Ilomans.§ But waiving such 

* Essays on the Errors of Homaiiism having their Origin in Human Nature, 
4th edit., p. 110. See also ^ir Cornewnll Lewis's Essay on the Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion, pp. 82, 99. 

t Essays on Some of the I’cculiarities of the Christian Religion, Gth edit., 
p. 223 ; Essay II., “ On the Omission of Articles of Faith, &c., in the New Tes¬ 
tament.” 

X The Sabbath Railway System Practically Discussed. By James Bridges, 
Esq. Fourth Edition, pp. 4 -5. Edinburgh, 1847. 

§ “ Les modifications de la doctrine ehez Ics protestans ayant 6t4 un fruit 
de Icur affranchissement, et le principe de cct afl'ranchisseinent etant cc qui 
caract^rise leur communion a cote de I’Egliso romainc, le nom de proteHana, est 
bien le nom qui Icur convient. La formation de cettc communion, et son exiat- 
enee, ne aont autre choac qu'une protestation centre le principe de Vautorite.’* 
—(Memoire en faveur de la Liberte dea Ciiltes. Par Alexandre Vinot. Paris, 
1826. Ch. xix., p. 145.^ 

"There is nothing more evident,” says Archdeacon Blackburne, "than that 
every Christian hath a right to search the Scriptures; a right which ho can¬ 
not transfer, either to any Church, or to any single person, because it is his 
indispensable duty to exercise it personally for bimself. And if it is his duty 
to searcA, it must also be his duty to determine for himself; and, if he finds just 
cause, to dissent from any or all the human establishments upon earth. Some 
writers on this subject discover an inclination to deny the right of private 
judgment in every ease where it is opposed to church authority. These we 
leave to reconcile their principles with their separation from Rome.’*^(?'A6 
Oon/eaaional j or, A Fall and Free Inquiry into the Right, Utility, Edif,eation, 
and Sueeeaa, of eatabliahing Syatematieal Confeaaiona of Faith and Doctrine in 
Iroteatant Churehea, 2d ed.,' p. 31. London, 1767.) Of the author of this able 
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considerations, and directing our attention to the argument in its 
purely logical aspect, what do wo find to -bo its substance ? Simply 
this—that those Churches, and th^ alone, aro true Churches, and teach 
the truth, which teach the opinions of Mr Bridges; —and again, the opi¬ 
nions of Mr Bridges are “ conclusively' proved to be tru-e, by being found 
in the standard's of all true Churches ! Wherein, I desire to know, does 
this vicious circle differ from that of the Romanists, who prove the 
infallibility of their Church from its own interpretations of Scrip¬ 
ture, and the authority of its interpretations of Scripture from its 

treatise (which was at first anonymous), Bishop Watson says that he “ is well 
known to he a very learned clergyman of the Church of England. . . . The 
controversy,” he adds, “ is still unsettled. It is still a question, whether any 
Christian Church has a ritjht to require from its public teachers any other pro¬ 
fession of faith than that of a belief in the Bible, as containing a revelation 
from God. It is still a question, whether, granting the abstract right, the use 
of it be expedient in any degree, and to what degree, in the present condition 
of the Church of England.”— (Catalogue of Books in Divinitu, appended to vol. 
vi. of his Collection of Theological Tracts.) 

Attention has been recalled to this subject in an excellent pamphlet published 
in 1851 by Mr Joseph Taylor Goodsir, lately minister of Largo, who found 
himself compelled by conscientious scruples to resign his charge. It is entitled. 

Dogmatic and Systematic Standards considered, in an Address to the Office¬ 
bearers and Members of the Church of Scotland.” Whatever may be urged 
on behalf of such standards, in relation to cliurch-establishments cither in ulli- 
anco or not with the state, this at least no consistent and sensible Protestant 
will deny, that tliey are a galling yoke upon the nocks of botli clergy and 
laity considered as searchers for religious triiili, and cannot fail to be, in the 
case of the former especially, a snare to the conscience, an impediment to free 
aArl candid inquiry, and consequently a drag upon the extension of religious 
knowledge. On this subject the remarks of Mr Goodsir, at pp. 63-66, are par¬ 
ticularly worthy of attention. 

Mr Baden Powell observes: “Among those who most strenuously uphold 
the principle of ‘ the Bible only,’ and freedom of conscience (it must be con¬ 
fessed), there is very commonly to be found an adliercnce to dogmas not a 
little inconsistent with those professions. There is clearly implied, if not 
avowed, a reference to some- pou'cr, vested somewhere, to settle the true doctrine 
and interpretation of the Bible. Tlius we have certain classes of dissenters 
distinguishing themselves ns ‘orthodox.’ Now this claim to ‘orthodoxy’ must 
suppose some authority besides the Bible. It is not alone the church authority, 
handed down in an exclusive apostolic succession, which is inconsistent witli 
the sole recognition of tSci'ipture; but any rule of doctrine ivhalever, other than 
that in which a number of individuals voluntarily agree. To uphold the Bible 
alone, is to uphold every man’s right to interpret it: less than this, is to main¬ 
tain the Bible with a divided authority ; the word of God, conjointly with some 
rulo of man’s devising. 

“ The advocated of tradition arc not backward to notice this inconsistency, 
itnd to press it upon the consideration of all who are desirous of keeping to 
what is called orthodoxy, and cannot but thus perceive the necessity of a j)ara- 
muunt authority to lay down wherein it consists, and which must have a far 
higher origin than any mere human opinion. 

“ The professed principle of ‘ the Bible and the Bible only,’ when taken in 
conjunction with this disposition (not avowed, nor perhaps even perceived) to 
adopt what were m reality other dogmatic standards, has commonly driven 
Protestant divines to find in Scripture, authority for tenets which no unpre¬ 
possessed mind could possibly detect there : and to stretch the logic of theology 
to the most extravagant length of inference, holding out, as decisive proofs of 
some doctrinal system, single texts, or expressions, or else what they term 
‘the general tenor of Scripture;’ where to all legitimate reasoning there could 
appear nothing but the remotest allusion, the most entirely imaginary parallel, 
or often no eonnexlon or relation whatever.”— (Tradition Unveiled, pp. 16,17.) 
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infallibility ? Strange that one who, “ as a layman,” justly considers 
himself “ unentitled to speak ex cathedra in regard to the Divine au¬ 
thority, moral character, and perpetual obligation of the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment,” should, at the very same momoat, not merely determine by 
the exercise of his reason, for his own satisfaction and guidance, but 
likewise assume that he has an unquestionable title to “ decide 
ex cathedra'* for others, the far more complicated questions, W high 

AEE THE TRUE ClIVRCIIES ? aud, Do ALL TRUE ChUBGHES, {t.e., all 
ecclesiastical societies which may with truth be called Churches— 
which are Churches,) AvroBu conclusive evidence of the truth 
OP A doctrine by inserting it in their STANDARDS? If, asaluy-* 
man, he may, and must, solve these great problems for himself, why 
may not he—and if he, why not all other “.very honourable indivi¬ 
duals”—however “ (ecclesiastically) ignorant” he may guess them to 
be—solve also the smaller problem for themselves, without feeling it in¬ 
cumbent on them to apply for a.i ex cathedra solution to' those “ true 
Churches,” on whose word they cannot believe even the fundamental 
proposition that they are “ true Churches,” and not mere pretenders 
to that honourable status ? 

The pointed terms in which Mr Bridges refers to his character of 
“ a layman,” in acknowledging the absence of a right to speak 
ex cathedra on a theological question, plainly indicates that, had he 
been a clergyman instead of a layman, he would not have scrupled to 
demand for himself, as the representative of a true Church, and by 
virtue of his clerical status, the antichristian position of a “ lord 
over God’s heritage,” and the deferential obedience of every la^ 
servant of Him whoso emphatic injunction to his disciples it was, that 
they should “ call no man on earth Master.” Does Mr Bridges for¬ 
get that not merely the clergy, but the people also, constitute a 
Church; and that ho himself, as a Presbyterian, repudiates the no¬ 
tion of an earthly priesthood endowed beyond other mortals with the 
Holy Ghost, or vested with authority in matters of faith ? 

Justly and emphatically are the rights of laymen asserted by Milton, 
himself a layman of profounder learning than that of nine-tenths of 
the clergy of his time, and who, as many other men of genius have 
been, was deterred from joining the clerical body by an invincible re¬ 
pugnance to “ subscribe slave.”* “ Every member of the Church,” 
says ho; “ at least of any breeding or capacity, so well ought to be 
grounded in spiritual knowledge, as, if need be, to examine their 
teachers themselves. Acts. xvii. 11 : ‘ They searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.’ Rev. ii. 2 ; ‘ Thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, and are not.’”f 

In the same strain writes the bravo’Bishop Watson, who, notwith¬ 
standing the laying on of hands by a “ successor of the Apostles” at 

* “ In the service of the Church, by the intentions of my parents and friends, 
1 was destined of a child, and in mine own resolution: till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the Chtirch, thhe 
he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which 
unless he took with a conscience that would retch, he must either straight per- 
jure, or split his faith: 1 thought it better to prefer a blameless silence before 
the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and forswear¬ 
ing.”— Reaton of Church Government urged againtt Prelatv, B. II., Introd.: 
Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 482.) 

t Of True Ufllgion, Heresy, and Schism; Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 510. 
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his ordination, is so humble as to think himself no wiser than those 
who have never enjoyed the benefit of that solemn rite. “ Laymen,” 
says he, “ are as much interested in the truth of Christianity as 
churchmen are; cmd, in this enlightened aye, are as capable of seeing 
what is revealed in their Bible,”* Nay, he does not scruple to confess— 
“ Was I compelled to receive a creed of human composition, I would 
more willingly, in these enlightened times, receive one from such men 
as Locke” {a layman, an Independent, and, as he suspected, and we now 
know, a Unitarianf), “ Clarke, or Tillotson, than from either Atha¬ 
nasius or Arius, or even from hundreds of contentions or political 
bishops, assembled in solemn council at Nice, Antioch, or Ariminum.”J 

One other brief quotation on this subject shall suffice : it is from a 
letter addressed by the wise, upright, and accomplished Dr John 
Aikin to Dr Haygarth of Chester, who seems to have expressed a 
doubt whether Aikin (at that time engaged in writing the lives of 
theologians among others, for his well-known “ General Biography,” 
and who had mentioned to his friend that he did not think himself 
much the better or wiser for all the theological matter he had been 
obliged to go through—an inquirer into such points, Avithout the 
deciding bife of interest, being more likely to end in doubt than in 
conviction) was a competent judge of the matters he had been investi¬ 
gating. “ I must remonstrate with you, iny friend,” says he, “ about 
your opinion of my incapacity as a theologian. Do you think that 
it requires a black coat to form a just notion of mattera accessible to 
every man of reading? Is it not even an advantage to be free from 
the shackles of sect and profession ?” Ho adds : ” I flatter myself 
t1iat no liberal man can take exception at my articles under that head. 
1 have studiously avoided any mixture of personal opinion, and have 
faithfully endeavoured to assign to every one his just merits as a 
man and a scholar, not regarding the particular cause he has sup¬ 
ported. However, it was certainly right that this department should 
be assigned to another hand, and it is already turned over to a proper 
person.”§ 

■* Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii., p. 88, 

t Locke's Unitarianism has been placed beyond reasonable doubt, in hie Life 
by Lord King, ed. 1830, vol. ii., pp. 103, 104, 187. 

I Miscell. Tracts, vol. ii., p. 115.—It is finely remarked by the lion. Robert 
Boyle, in his treatise on the Usefulness of Natural Philosophy, that, “ as 
anciently among the Jews, by virtue of an Aaronical extraction, men were born 
with a right to priesthood; so reason is a natural dignity, and knowledge a pre¬ 
rogative, that can confer a priesthood without unction or imposition of hands ,’*— 
(Boyle’s Works, vol. i., p. 426, ed. 1744.) 

Whiston says of the clerical scholars of his day—“ To observe such laymen 
as G-rotius, and Newton, and Locke, laying out their noblest talents in sacred 
studies, while such clergymen ns Dr Bentley and Bishop Hare, to name no 
others at present, have been, in the words of Sir Isaac Newton, fighting with 
one another about ‘ a play-book’ (Terence)—this is a reproach upon them, their 
holy religion, and holy function, plainly intolerable.’'— (WAiston’s Memoir of Dr 
8. Clarke, p. 143.) 

§ Memoir of Dr John Aikin, by his daughter Lucy Aikin, vol. i., p. 229. 
I cannot allow tiiijf opportunity to pass without expressing the respect and 
admiration which I have long entertained for this excellent man. With his 
** Letters to his Son,” which are perhaps the most valuable production of his 
wdl-balanced, well-stored, and truly liberal mind, I became acquainted in early 
life, and from the re-pertisal of them have uniformly derived fresh pleasure 
and improvement. The calm philosophy, rational piety, comprehensive sym- 
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If the common Catechbm of the Church of England be its standard, 
then, by Mr Bridges’s rule, the Church of England is no true Church ; 

pathies, and fine tiiste, which chni’actei'ise theni throughout, have always had 
a most agreeable and tranquillising influence on my feelings ; and I offer with 
confidence the opinion, that a better book of the kind could hardly be selected 
for study by a thoughtful youth, desirous to obtain sound notions of human 
life, and of the sources of solid enjoyment. The letters on Sti’cngth of Charac- 
ter,--on the Pursuit of Improvement,—on Prejudice, Bigotry, Candour, and 
Liberality,—on Ileligious Societies,—on tlie Analogy between Mental and 
Bodily Disease,—on Spleen and Low Spirits,—on Consolation,—on the In¬ 
equality of Conditions,—on the Prevalence of Truth,—on Second Thoughts 
and 31iddlc Courses,—on Cheap Pleasures,—on Independence,—on the Choice 
of a Wife,—on Party,—on a Criterion of Perfection in Writing,—on Autho¬ 
rity in Matter of Opinion,— on the Character of Ajax,--on the Value of Life, 
—on Openness and Sincerity,—On the Advantages of a Taste for I’oetry,—on 
the Best Mode of Diicounteriug the Evils of Life,—on the Comparative Value 
of Different Studies,—and on the Experience of Jjife—are peculiarly well 
fitted to produce a beneficial effect on intelligent and earnest readers at the 
susceptible period of youth. To such readers I recommend also the pleasing and 
instructive Memoir of Dr Aikin by his daughter, with the Miscellaneous Pieces 
to which it is prefixed. Among young people he is extensively known, in con¬ 
junction with his excellent sister Mrs Barbauld, as the princi^l author of 
“ Evenings at Home,” one of the most improving and interesting books for 
juvenile readers in the English language, lie had a fine taste for poetry, 
and compiled the “ Belect AVorks of the British Poets,” which is deservedly still 
in public favour. In perusing, some years ago, the 1/ife of AVilliam Roscoe, 
by his Son, I was pleased to find in the letters of that eminent and most 
estimable man, an echo of my own feelings towards Dr Aikin, and expres¬ 
sions of the same high appreciation of his works, which I had long enter¬ 
tained. (See vol. i., p. 292, and vol. ii., pp. 297 and .WO.) The two were intimate 
friends for many years, and to Roscoe Dr Aikin dedicated his translation 
of the Life of lluet. In a letter to Miss vMkin after her father’s death, Mr 
Roscoe writes as follows :—“ My long acquaintance with him is indeed con¬ 
nected with the most jilcasing recollections. From having accompanied him 
to his little botanical garden in the vicinity of AVarrington, 1 first imbibed 
a relish for these pursuits: and 1 well remember that on his recommenda¬ 
tion 1 first was led to the perusal of modern writers of Latin poetry—occu¬ 
pations which have afforded me an inexhaustible source of pleasure. To this 
1 might truly add the information and delight which 1 have derived from his 
writings, which ha\ e always appeared to me to be the perfect image of his own 
elegant, correct, and highly cultivated mind, end which, 1 have no doubt, from 
the variety and utility of their subjects, and the purity and precision of their 
style, will continue to be admired as long as any relish remains of what is 
truly excellent.” 

Tlie reader, 1 hope, will accept it as a sufficient excuse for this digression, 
that the more such works as those of Aikin and Roscoe are studied, and the 
more the liberal spirit which animated these men shall he diffused, the more will 
the pruuicf of the principles of religious liberty be extended amongst us. Of 
profetsion there is enough and to spare; and as one motive for drawing up the 
present treatise is the hope that it may contribute to hasten the time when pro¬ 
fession and practice will go together, X shall here add another passage from Mr 
Roscoe, extracted from a letter to the Rev. Dr Butler, (vol. ii., p. 445.) “ The 
assertion and defence of truth,” he writes, “ is incumbent upon every one, and 
particularly upon every teacher of religion ; hut there is one truth, paramount 
to all the rest, which is the very basis of religious inquiry, without which all 
discussion is absurd, viz., that every person, in his spiritual concerns, has a 
right to adopt such opinions as appear to him to be right. This being pre¬ 
viously understood, a free and useful discussion may take place; but, until this 
foundation be once established, nothing but confusion and dissension can ensue. 
You, my dear Sir, would concede this liberty as freely as you would claim it; 
and your liberal sermon does much towards recommending and enforcing it; 
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for, as Dr Arnold has pointed out, the “ duty towards God,” which 
is expressly given as a summary of tho first four Commandments to 
us, as Christians, says not one word about the Sabhath, but simply 
about loving God, worshipping him, and serving him truly all the 
days of our life.* But assuming, in spite of this notable omission, that 
she does really stand the above-mentioned test of a true Church, still 
tho fact will stare us in the face, that she lias been so unhappy as to 
nourish many who, if thus tested, are discovered to bo none of her 
“ true” children, how much soever they may have added to her 
respectability by their talents, learning, and zeal for her interests and 
the Christian cause. For by none has tho doctrine of Mr Bridges 
about tho Fourth Commamlment been more explicitly repudiated 
than by Cranmer and llidlcy,f Chillingwoi*th,J Taylor,§ Warbur- 
ton,|| Paley,^ Whately,** and Arnold {Life, vol. ii., p. 208); 

but, aftcr'all, it it much to be feared that thetc sentiments are rather those of the 
individual than of the hodij ; and that neither Luther nor any of the Churches 
founded under his sanction tolerate, in the full and fair meaniny of the word, any 
opinions but their oicn.” 

* Life of Dr Arnold, 5th edit., vol. i., p. 364; and Ileylin's History of the 
Sabbath, Part II., p. 239. Lond., 1G36. 

t See Ileylin, loc. cit., and the Act 6 and 6 Edw. VI., c. 3, quoted by him on 
p. 236; also quotation from Cranmer's Catechism in Whately's Tlioughts on 
the Sabbath, p. 11. 

J See his letter to Dr Sheldon, d.atcd September 21,1635, stating his reasons 
for resolving, greatly to the increase of his mental tranquillity, nut to accept 
preferment in tlie English Church at tho expense of doing violence to his con¬ 
science by subscription to articles which, in sumo important particulars, he was 
unable to believe. “ For,” be writes, “ to say nothing of other things, which 1 
have BO well considered ns not to be in a state to sign them, and yet not so well 
as to declare myself against them; two points there are, wherein 1 am fully 
resolved, and therefore care not who knows my mind. One is, that to say the. 
Fourth Commandment is a law of God appertaining to Christians, is false and 
unlawful; the other, that the damning sentences in St Athanasius’s Creed (as 
we are made to subscribe it} are most false, and also in a high degree pre¬ 
sumptuous and schismatical. And therefore I can neither subscribe tliat these 
things are agreeable to the word of God, seeing I believe they are certainly re¬ 
pugnant to it; nor that tlio whole Common Prayer is lawful to be used, seeing 
1 believe these jiarts of it certainly unlawful; iior promise that I myself w'ill 
use it, seeing I never intend either to read these things which I have now ex¬ 
cepted against, or to say Amen to them.”— {Letter from William ChiUingworth 
to JDr Sheldon, dated Sept. 21, 1635, in Cbillingworth’s Life prefixed to his 
Works, ed. 1742, p. vi.) 

§ Works, lleber’s ed., vol. iii., p. 28. 

II Divine Legation of Moses, 11. iv., Note RRllll. 

^ Moral Philosophy, B. iv., ch. vii. 

** Thoughts on the Sabbath; to which is subjoined, an Address to the Inha¬ 
bitants of Dublin, on the Observance of the Lord’s Day. By Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 3d edit., Lond,, 1845.—This work affords in a 
small compass a remarkably clear, comprehensive, and impartial view of the con¬ 
troversy about the alleged obligation of the Mosaic Sabbath-law. The author's 
conclusion is, that the Lord’s Day, and the old Sabbath, are two independent 
institutions; that with tho latter the members of the Church of England 
have nothing to do ; and that the former ought to be observed by them in obe¬ 
dience to the authority of tho Church, even independent of (supposed) Apostolic 
example, and ancient usage. “ The Lord’s Day,” says he in his preface, “ is so 
precious in the eyes of every right-minded Christian, and its proper observance 
of such manifold utility, that it cannot, 1 trust, be regarded as labour misapplied, 
to adduce such considerations as may tend to promote this observance. And 
1 am convinced that the most effectual, as well as the only justifiable, means for 
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nay, than by Bishop Hgrsley himself,* the most able among the 
recent advocates of the Christian Sabbath ! If to these Churchmen 

accomplisbing this object, will be found in tha placing of this duty on its (rue 
foundation.” The “ true foundation” on which he places it, is the authority of 
the Church of England; and this foundation may be true enough to the members 
of that Church (who, at confirmation, acknowledge it to he their duty ** to submit 
themselves to all their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters”) : hut 
it is no foundation at all to other Ciiristians. The universal true foundation, 
1 take it, is the suitableness of the institution to the nature of man. See Note 
K. in this volume. 

* Horsley’s Sermons, Sermon xxii. There are two other sermons by this 
prelate on the Sabbath; and the whole may be seen in Dr Vicesimus Knox’s 
collection of “ Family Lectures,” pp. 292-310. The following extract from 
Sermon xxiii. is in a different strain from the tracts of the Scottish Sabbath 
Alliance, and shews that the foundation on which we rest the duty of sabbath- 
observanco is not merely of speculative interest, but fruitful of practical 
results:— 

“ Private devotion,” says he, “ is the Christian’s daily duty ; but the peculiar 
duty of the Sabbath is public worship. As for those parts of the day which 
are not occupied in the public duty, every man’s own conscience, without any 
interference of public authority, and certainly without any officious interposi¬ 
tion of the private judgment of his neighbour,—every man's own conscience 
must direct him what portion of this leisure should be allotted to his private 
devotions, and what may be spent in sober recreation. Perhaps a better general 
rule cannot be laid down than this,—that the same proportion of the Sabbath, 
on the whole, should be devoted to religious exercises, public and private, as 
every man would spend of any other day in his ordinary business. The holy 
work of the Sabbath, like all other work, to be done well, requires intermis¬ 
sions. An entire day is a longer space of time than the human mind can 
employ with alacrity upon any one subject. The austerity, therefore, of those 
is little to be commended, who require that all the intervals of public worship, 
and whatever remains of the day after the public duty is satisfied, should he 
spent in the closet, in private prayer, and retired meditation. Nor are persons 
in the lower ranks of society to be very severely censured—those especially 
who are confined to populous cities, where they breathe a noxious atmosphere, 
and are engaged in unwholesome occupations, from which, with their daily 
subsistence, they derive their daily poison if they take advantage of tho 
leisure of the day to recruit their wasted strength and harassed spirits, by short 
excursions into the purer air of the adjacent villages, and the innocent recrea¬ 
tions of sober society ; provided they engage not in schemes of dissipated and 
tumultuous pleasure, which may disturb the sobriety of their thoughts, and 
interfere with the duties of the day. The present humour of the common 
people leads, perhaps, more to a profanation of the festival thou to a supersti¬ 
tious rigour in the observance of it: but, in the attempt to reform, we shall 
do wisely to remember, thaj: the thanks for this are chiefly due to the base 
spirit of puritanical hypocrisy, which in the last century opposed and defeated 
the wise attempts of government to regulate the recreations of the day by 
authority, and prevent the excesses which have actually taken place, by a 
rational indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of public worship, and of refreshment 
to the common people. It cannot be a day of their refreshment, if it be made 
a day of mortified restraint. To be a day of worship, it must bo a day of 
leisure from worldly business, and of abstraction from dissipated pleasure : but 
it need not be a dismal one. It was ordained for a day of general and wil lin g 
resort to the holy mountain; when men of every race, and every rank, end 
every age, promiscuously—Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian—bond and free- 
young and old—high and low—rich and poor—one with, another—laying bold 
of Christ’s atonement, and the proffered mercy of the gospel, might meet to¬ 
gether before their common Lord, exempt for a season from the cares and 
labours of the world, and be 'joyful in his bouse of prayer.”’ 

To Scottish readers this passage will have a strange a]ipearancc, when viewed 
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we add the Nonconformists Baxter’^ and Milton,t the Quaker Barc¬ 
lay,J and, though last not least, the father of all “ the Churches of 
the Reformation,” Martin Luther himself,§ we shall have a pretty 

as the production of one who is justly styled by Dr Parr “ the renowned cham¬ 
pion of orthodoxy” (Parr’s Works, vol. ill., p. 284), and as part of a sermon 
written to enforce the duty of observing the Lord's Day. The language in 
which this High Church and High Tory bishop, writing in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, speaks of the Puritans, would not be employed by any 
respectable English prelate of the present day, when the character of these 
remarkable men is so much better understood. We can now acknowledge the 
sincerity and high motives of many even among violent fanatics—though 
without renduncing our belief, that base men and hypocrites might find it fo^ 
their interest to join an influential body of the saints. To what extent I con. 
cur with Bishop Horsley in his unqualifled panegyric on the so-called “ wise 
attempts of government to regulate the recreations of the day by authority,” 
will appear a little fai-ther on. That they were well meant is probable enough; 
that they were wise, cither ecclesiastically or politically, few, I suppose, will 
now be found to maintain. 

Dr Viceslmus Knox, in his essay “ On the Amusements of Sunday,” is as 
liberal to the common people as Horsley is: ho recommends a rural walk in 
the intervals of divine service, as both pleasurable and very conducive to their 
health ; adding that “ their little indulgences at the tea-houses are highly 
proper and allowable.”— {Essays, Moral and Literary, by Viceslmus Knox, 
D.D., late Master of Tunbridge School; No. XX.) 

b * Baxter's Works, by Orme, xiii., 415; vi., 322; xix., 190. Mr Orme, in 
his Life of this eminent theologian, p. 669, speaking of his treatise on the Divine 
Appointment of the Lord's Day, says—“ 1 consider this one of the most judicious 
of Baxter’s works. It judiciously combines controversial and practical discus¬ 
sion, both of which are managed with great fairness, and display great accuracy 
of scriptural knowledge.” 

t Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
Alone, pp. 228, 412-421, 600-612.. 

X Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, Prop, xi., § 3, 4. See also Essays on 
the Principles of Morality, by Jonathan Dymond, 4th ed., p. 32. It is under¬ 
stood that the Quakers in general concur with these distinguished writers in 
regard to the Sabbath. 

§ " As for the Sabbath or Sunday,” says Luther, in speaking of the Ten 
Commandments, there is no necessity for its observance; and if we do so, 
the reason ought to bp, not because Moses commanded it, but because Nature 
likewise teaches us to give ourselves, from time to time, a day’s rest, in order 
that man and beast may recruit their strength, and that wc may go and hear 
the Word of God preached.”—( Werke, 11, 16 : quoted in Hazlitt’s translation of 
Michelet’s Life of Luther, p. 271; Lond., 1846.) 

Again he says: “ The Gospel regardeth neither Sabbath nor holidays, be¬ 
cause they endured but for a time, and were ordained for the sake of preaching, 
to the end God’s word might be tended and taught.”-^ Mensalia, or 

Table Talk, translated by Captain Henry Bell, ch. xxxi., p. 357 ; Lond., 1652.) 

The following injunctions of this Reformer have often been quoted: 1 borrow 
them from a little work entitled ‘‘ Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Century,” 
p. 20; Lond., 1846. “ Keep the Sabbath holy for its use both to body and 
soul; but if any where the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, if any 
where any one sets up its observance upon a Jewish foundation, then I order 
you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything 
that shall i^emove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.’’ How 
well these principles have been reduced to practice by his countrymen, will 
appekr fh)m the following information given me by a friend who, when a lad, 
resided for some timi^ with a clergyman at Hesse-Cassel. “ The Elector of 
Hesse,” says he, ” was ^ great ally of Luther, and Cassel is a strictly Protestant 

place (Lutheran ); yet, on the first Sunday 1 was with K-, he, a Lutheran 

divine, asked me to go with him to the play. 1 remember being surprised, but, 
thinking he should know best, made no scruples about accompanying him. I 
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imposing list of men who, it seems, are not to be regarded as true 
members of any true Church ! 

have often gone witli him Sunday excursions, starting at daybreak and not re¬ 
turning home till late in the day. On such occasions the boys did not turn out, 

but K-had a number of friends fond of natural history, and several of them 

Mere M'ith us. Our usual Sunday routine tliere, was to go to church in the 
forenoon, dine at tM’elve, and then start for the country—always ending at a 

tea-garden, where there were music and dancing. K-, as a general rule, 

Ment to tl>e play on Sunday ; he had a subscription-ticket, and when he could 
not go himself, he sent one of the boys, lie was not an ordained minister, but 
preached occasionally for his friends, lie was a very worthy conscientious 
man, and, having tlio charge of youth, M’as not likely to act in opposition to 
general opinion.” Luther, in his Tabic Talk, chap, 72, recominonds theatrical 
rcprcsentatiou.sns a highly useful scliool of good manners, and vehicle of instruc¬ 
tion in the M’uys of the M'orld : tlmt, under good regulation, they are so, and 
might be made to give impressive and delightful lessons in virtue and wisdom, 
has been the opinion of many other e.tccllent men. lie goes solar as to say, that 
Christians ought not altogether to fly and abstain from comedies because noM'and 
then gross tricks and dallying passages are acted therein; for then it will folloM', 
that by reason thereof we should also ab.-stain from rending tlie Bible. There¬ 
fore it is of no value that some allege such and the like tilings, and for those 
causes would forbid Christians to read or act comedies.” And it does not ap¬ 
pear that M'hat he thought thus profitable in general, he discountenanced on 
Sundays. 

Even Calvin, while plainly expressing the opinion (in M'hich, as far as it goes, 
Christians of almost every denomination concur Mith him^, that the M'eekly Sab¬ 
bath ivS a politic and ecclesiastical arrangement,” “ sllbser^ lent to the peace of 
Christian society,” and that Gentile Christians “adopt it as a necessary remedy 
for preserving order in the Church,”—states with equal plainness his belief, that 
we should practise abstinence from manual labour, not “ as a kind of religious 
observance,” but “ on the ground of interference with sacred study and medita¬ 
tion that “ there can be no doubt that on the advent of our Jiord Jesus Christ 
tlie ceremonial part of the cunimandmeiit was abolishedthat “ Christians, 
therefore, should have nothing to do with a superstitious observance of days 
and that, after the introduction of Christianity, “ it being expedient to over¬ 
throw superstition, the .Teuish holy day was abolished ; and, ns a thing neces¬ 
sary to retain decency, order, and peace, in the Church, another day m'os ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose.” “ The M hole,” says he, “ may be thus summed up : 
As the truth was delivered typically to the Jews, so it is imparted to us with¬ 
out figure; first, that during our whole lives wc may aim at a constant rest from 
our own works, in order that the Lord may Mork in us by his Spirit; secondly, 
that every individual, as he has opjiortuiiity, may diligently' exercise himself 
in private, in pious meditation on the M'orks of God, and, at the same time, that 
all may ob.servo the legitimate order appointed by the Oliurch, for the hearing 
of the w'ord, the administration of the sacraments, and public prayer; and, 
thirdly, that we may avoid oppressing those who arc subject to us. In this 
way, we get quit of the trifling of the false prophets, who in later times in¬ 
stilled Jewish ideas into the people, alleging that nothing was abrogated but 
what was ceremonial in the commandment (this they term, in their language, 
the taxation of the scvenlh day), while the moral part remains, viz., the observ¬ 
ance of one day in seven. Jiat this is nothing else than to insult the Jews, hy 
changing the day, and yet mentally attributing to it the sawe sanctity ; thus retain¬ 
ing the same typical distinction of days as had place among the Jews. And of a 
truth, we see what profit they have made by such a doctrine. Those who cling 
to their constitutions go thrice as far as the Jews in the gross and carnal super¬ 
stition of sabbatism 3 so that the rcbukes'which we read in Isaiah (Isa. i., 18; 
viii., 13) apply as much to those of the present day, as to those to whom the 
prophet addressed them. We must be careful, however, to observe the general 
doctrine, viz., in order that religion may neither be lost nor languish among 
us, we must diligently attend on our religious assemblies, and duly avail our¬ 
selves of those external aids which tend to promote the worship 6 f 6 od.” (Cah 
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But the most surprising fact of all remains to be adduced. From 
the date of the Reformation in Scotland, to the year 1647, when the West¬ 
minster Confession was adopted, the stanuaud op the Chuhcii op 
Scotland was silent as to the duty op kbepino holy the 
Saubath-day ! For proof of tins statement I refer to the original Con¬ 
fession prepared by John Knox in 1560; the 16th chapter of which, 
entitled, “ What works are reputed good before Clod,” runs in the 
following terms :—“ We confess and acknowledge, that God has 
giren to man his holy law, in which not only arc Ibrbidden all such 
works which displease and ofl'ond his Godly Majesty; hut also are 
commanded all such as please him, and as ho hath promised to re¬ 
ward. And these works be of two sorts; the one are done to the 
honour of God, the other to the profit of our neighbours; and both 
have the revealed will of God for tlndr assurance. To have one 
God, to Avorship and honour him ; to call upon him in all our trou¬ 
bles ; to reverence his holy name; to hear his word; to believe the 
same ; to communicate Avith his holy sacraments;—are the Avorks of 
the First Table. To honour father, mother, princes, rulers, and 
superior powers; td Ioa'c them ; to support them, yea, to obey their 
charges (not repugning to the commandment of God); to save the 
lives of innocents ; to repress tyranny ; to defend the oppressed; to 
keep our bodies clean and holy ; to live in sobriety and temperance ; 
to deal justly with all men, both in Avord and in deed, and finally, to 
repress all appetite of our neighbour’s hurt;—are the good works of 
the Second 'fable, Avhich are most pleasing and acceptable unto God, 
as those Avorks that are commanded by himself. The contrary Avherc- 
of is sin most odious, Avhich ahvays displeases him and proA'okes him to 
anger:—as not to call upon him alone Avhen wo have need; not to hear 
his Avord Avith revoronco ; to contemn and d<'spiso it; to haie or to 
worship idols; to maintain and defend idolatry; lightly to esteem the 
reverent name of God; to profane, abuse, or contemn the sacraments 
of Christ Jesus; to disobey or resist any that God has placed in 
authority (Avhilo they pass not OA'or the bounds of their office); to 
murder, or to consent thereto, to bear hatred, or to suffer innocent 

vtri’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, Iranslated by II. Beveridye, vol. i., 
pp, 469-466. Edin. 1845). From these extracts it is abundantly evident that 
the Westminster divines have not Calvin on their side when they declare that 
“ the Fourth Commandment requircth the keeping holy to God,’' by Gentile 
Christians, *' one whole day in seven, to be a holy Sabbath to himselfthat it 
“ is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day,” &c.; and that ” the pro¬ 
faning the day by idleness,” &c., is thereby forbidden to us. Tlie phrase, “ sab¬ 
bath-desecration,” so much in the mouths of our modern Calvinists, would 
have grated on the stern Keformer's ear, and have drawn from him a hearty 
denunciation of tiieir gross and carnal superstition of sabbatism.” Ills doc¬ 
trine plainly is, that, as there are now no holy places (temples), or holy men 
(priests), so have wo no holy days or other holy times ; from which it follows, 
that the much-complained-of sin of sabbath-desecration or profanation is, among 
us, as impossible as the sin of sacrilege, l^or is there any inconsistency between 
his teaching thus, and believing, with most theologians of the age in which he 
flourished, that the Mosaic law is in some measure binding on the Gentiles. 

In Geneva, where Calvin ruled and died, Sunday afternoon is at present 
much devoted to social and recreative occupations: music and dancing abound; 
and when there is such an occuri*ence as the ascent of a balloon, crowds of re¬ 
spectable people assemble to witness it, and seem to think that they are inno¬ 
cently employed in doing so. 
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blood to be shed, if we may gainstand it; and, finally, the transgress¬ 
ing of any other commandment in the First or Second Table,—we con¬ 
fess and affirm to be sin, by the which God’s hot displeasure is kin¬ 
dled against the proud and unthankful world. So that good works 
we affirm to be these only that are done in faith, at God’s com¬ 
mandment, who in his law has expressed what be the things that 
please him: And evil works, wo affirm, not only those that are ex¬ 
pressly done against God’s commandment, but those also that, in mat¬ 
ters of religion and worehipping of God, have no assurance but the 
invention and opinion of man, which God from the beginning has 
over rejected; as by the Prophet Bsaias and by our Master; Christ 
Jesus, we are taught in these words,—‘ In vain do they worship me, 
teaching the doctrine being precepts of men.’. ” * 

It thus appears, 1. That in the opinion of John Knox and his coad¬ 
jutors, the sanctification of the Sabbath is not one of the “ good 
works” required by God of Christians; for had these illustrious men 
believed it to fall within any “ commandment of the First and Second 
Tables,” they assuredly would have specified it with the others :f 

2. That it is a Christian duty ‘‘ to deal justly with all men, both in 
w'ord and deed which truth the bargain-breakers of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway Company may with advantage lay to heart: 

3. That inasmuch as the keeping holy of days by Gentile Christians is a 

work that hath ” no assurance but the invention and opinion of man,” 
it is an “ evil work,” tending to kindle the hot displeasure of God: 
And, lastly, that since the sanctification of the Sabbath is thus not 
merely not affirmed .to be a duty, but positively discountenanced as an 
evil work, by the standard of John Knox’s Church, that Church, if 
Mr Bridges’s test may be relied upon, existed for nearly a century 
before it acquire<l the character of an “ or “true Church "!J 

* The Works of John Knox, collected ain^ edited by David Laing, vol. ii., 
pp. 107-9. Edinburgh: printed for the Baunatyno Club. 1848.— The Con¬ 
fession may be seen also in the folio Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 1814, 
vol. ii., p. 526 ; in Dunlop’s Collection of Scottish ('onfessions, vol. ii., p. 52; and 
in Dr II. A. Niemyer’s Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Keformatis Publi- 
catarum, p. 340; Leipsic, 1840. 

t As Knox's prindple was, so does his practice appear to have been. In a 
letter from Randolph the English ambassador to Cecil, dated 30th November 
1562, the following passage occurs : “ Upon Sunday at night, the Duke supped 
with Mr Knox, where the Duke desired that I should be.”—(Wright’s Quesn 
Elizabeth and her Timet, vol. i., p. 114.) This was evidently a meeting for 
business, as well as for social enjoyment. 

J After all, the real question between Mr Bridges and the bulk of his oppo¬ 
nents is, not whether the Fourth Commandment have divine authority, morel 
character, and perpetual obligation ; but whether, admitting that it has, they 
may regard the running of a morning and evening railway-train on Sundays as 
a proceeding entitled to take it* place the univertally reeognited category of 
“ work* of necefsity and mercy i.e. works, which it is on the whole more con¬ 
ducive to the welfare of the community to do, than to leave undone. Thii is a 
question for the decision of which Mr Bridges can appeal to no Church, “ true” 
or false j for uo Church has ever decided it. He decides it for himself, and by 
the very same right which he has to do so, 7 and others decide it fop our¬ 
selves : The two decisions are unfortunately different; but if he say Chat we have 
erred, we say with equal authority that he has erred—and so, while the Judge 
who is over all pronounces no decision, each of us must he permitted to believe 
himself in the right, and his opponents to be mistaken. Even between or¬ 
thodox Sabbatarians, the like difference is found to occur. One of them publicly. 
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It was loug since remarked by Jeremy Taylor, that “ to know - 
which is tho true Church is so hard to be found out, that the greatest 
questions of Christendom are judged before you can get to your 
judge, and then there is no need of him. For those questions 
which are concerning the judge of questions must be determined 
before you can submit to his judgment; and if you can yourselves 
determine those great questions which consist much in universalities, 
then also you may determine the particulars, as being of less diffi¬ 
culty.”* This argument is quite “ conclusive,” not only against 
the Po^e and the Roman Catholic Councils, but against every Church 
that represents herself to be the true one, and, as such, claims, either 
expressly or in effect, the power to determine G^od’s truth, and 
directly or indirectly attempts to punish those who deny her claim. 

** That there is but one true way of finding truth,” says the prelate 
just quoted, “ is agreed upon, and therefore almost every Church of one 
denomination that lives under government propounds to you a system or 
collective body of articles, and tolls you that is the true religion, and they 

professed in (rlnsgow a few years ago the opinion that it would be sinful to travel 
on Sunday to close the eyes of a dying parent; but in Aberdeenshire the Free 
Church Presbytery of Turriff highly appraves of Sunday-travelling in order to 
worship God in a distant Free Church, rather than in a near one belonging to 
the sinful Establishment. The case in which this was made known to the 
world came before the Presbytery in January 1852, and the proceedings of 
their meeting were reported in the newspapers. The parties were, the minister 
and the kirk'session of Macduff, and Mr Adam, late banker there; and, the 
facts were as follows. Mr and Mrs Adam, having resided some months in an¬ 
other parish, at a distance from any Free Church, had attended worship in the 
Established Church—and found that proceeding brought against them as a sin, 
when they applied at Macduff fm* their communion-tokens. Mr Adam thus 
described what took place when the application was made to the session: — 
“We explained what was perfectly known, that for a short time we had been 
attending the parish church of King-Edward. The Moderator (Mr Leslie, the 
minister of the congregation), said, ' We hold you to liave been absent from 
religious ordinances altogether—we hold the Established Church to be no 
cburch.’ The Moderator, addressing Mrs Adam most rudely and violently, 
asked what she had to say for her conduct, and said, ‘ AVhat has become of your 
Free Church principles ? You were a Free Church person from the commence¬ 
ment, I thought.’ Mrs Adam, in reply, said, ‘ 1 was unable to come to Mac¬ 
duff, and rather than hire a conveyance on the Sabbath-day and keep a person 
from church, I thought it my duty to walk to the church within my reach; and 
were I placed in similar circumstances, 1 would just do as I have done. Do 
you think it proper to hire a conveyance on the Sabbath-day ? ’ The Modera¬ 
tor answered, ‘Most certainly, to come to the house of God.’” The tokens, 
however, were granted; but Mr Adam having brought the matter nublicly be¬ 
fore the congregation on the Sacrament Saturday, the session wimdrew them 
that night. The Presbytery decided that the session had acted rightly, and the 
speakers were unanimous in holding that it was right to hire men and horses 
on Sunday, and wrong to appeal from a kirk-session to a congregation. The 
Banffshire Journal remarks:—“ It would appear from the debate, that the using 
of carriages on Sabbath, if employed in order to proceed to church, is not 
merely a mattei' to be tolerated, Imt to be enjoined. We were quite aware 
tha.t the practice was tolerated, but we never before happened to observe it 
recommended. We by no means find fault with the recommendation. We 
merely point attention to it as—shall we say ?—an advance in charity.” 

* Lilmrty of Prophesying, sect, ix., § 2. See also Whately’s Essays on Some 
of the DoCngers to Christian Faith, &c., 2d edit., pp. 155, 255, 256; his Lessons 
OU’ the History of Religious Worship, 2d edit., p. 230, Lesson x., § 8; and 
Mr Gortiewall Lewis on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion/ 
63^65, ill, et se^. 
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are the Chuivh and the peculiar people of God. Like Brutus and Cassius, 
of whom one says, ‘ Ubicunque ipsi essent, prajtexobant esse rempuh- 
licam,’ ‘ They supposed thonisolves wore the commonwealth;’ and these 
arc the Church, and out of this Church they will hardly allow salva¬ 
tion. Bnt of this there can ho no end : for divide the Church into 
twenty parts, and in what part soever your lot falls, you and your 
party are damned by the other uinotoen; and men on all hands almost 
keep their own proselytes by affrighting them with the fearful 
sci’inoiis of damnation; but, in the meantime, here is no security to 
them that are not able to judge for thcmsolvos, and no peace for them 
that are.”* 

As a commentary on this passage, look at the terms in which our own 
Church, whose parity wc regard as so much beyond that of her sister 
across the Tweed, is spoken of by an English divine ; “ Such a Church,” 
says ho, “ I think altogcthei’ as unworthy of the name of a Church, as a 
band of rebels in any country who have overthrown the civil constitu¬ 
tion of it would be of the name of a kingdom, state, or republic ; bo- 
causo such a pretended Church is not only a variation fr»)m the Catholii: 
Apostolic Church, but a sworn destructive confetb'racy against it, even 
the abomination of desolation in the house or kingdcun (if (rod, of 
which their pastors are not ministers, bnt by principle moht malicious 
enemies; not pastors of the flock, but wolvcs.”j‘ 

The dc.scondants of the warriors of Bolhwell Bridge and Lriimolog 
may well open their eyes wide at such an announcement of God’s 
truth” even from the mouth of a fanatic. But it is not by fanatics 
alone that this persuasion has betm oxjircssed; for .lorcmy Taylor 
himself, addressing a university audience, gives utterance to the 
very same opinion, embodied, liowcver, in solu'rer, though tjot less 
emphatic language. After quoting the observation that “ ’I’rutli 
is lasting, and over full of ble.ssing,'’ ho remarks, that “ this very 
observation will give good light in our questions and disputes; and 
I give,” says he, “ my instance in cpisc(q)al govornmont, which 
hatii been of so lasting an abode, of so long a blessing, bath its fir¬ 
mament by the principles of Christianity, hath heen blessed by tho 
issues of that stabiliinont; it hath for 1600 years combined with 
monarchy, and hath been taught by tho Spirit which hath so long 
dwelt in God’s Cburch, and bath now, according to tbo promise of 
Jesus, that says, ‘ the gates of hell shall never prevail against the 
Church,’ been restored amongst us by a heap of miracles; and, as it 
went away, so now it is returned again in tho hand of monarchy, and 
in the hosim of our fundamental laws. How that doctrine must needs 
be suspected of error, axd ax ixtoiiKhable TjIE, that speaks against this 
TRUTH, which hath had so long a testimoxy from Goh, and from the 
wisdom and experience of so many ages, of all our ancestors, and all our 
iaws.” J Another passage in tho same discourse will afford to Scottish 

• Via Iiitelligentise ; A Sermon preached to the University of Dublin, shew-* 
ing by what Means the Scholars shall become most learned and most useful. 
Taylor’s Works, vol. vi., p. SIS, 

t Hickes’s Answer to the Rights of the Christian Church, pref., p. 200, See 
also, in Dr John Brown’s excellent work on Civil Obedience, App., note I., p. 
226, the ravings of another bigot against tho dissenting ministers, including 
those of “ the Kirk," which, he tells us, “ very rehelllously and impiously re¬ 
jected Episcopacy.” 

J Via IntelUgentim; Works, vol. vi., p, 406; 



Churchmen, and to Presbyterians in general, a still more striking- 
proof of the uncertainty of Scripture—interpreted, as it must always 
bo, by fallible human beings—as a standard of divine truth: lot the 
reader keep in mind that this sermon was preached shortly after the 
llostoi’ation of Chai’lcs II. “ A man w-ould think it a very easy thing 
to understand the thirteenth chapter to the Romans, ‘ Whosoever 
resistotli the power resisteth the ordinance of Godand yet wo know 
a generation of men to whoiii these words were so obscure that they 
thought it lawful to fight against their king, A man woubl think it 
easy to believe that those who were ‘ in the gainsaying of Korah,’ 
who rose up against the high priest, wore in a very sad condition; 
and yet there are too many amongst ns who are in the gainsaying of 
Korah, and think they do very well; tliat they are tlie godly party, 
and the good people of God. Why 'i AVhat is the matter ? In the Korld 
there can he nothin// j/lnincr th/iu these words, ‘ Jjct /'.vi-ry soul he snhjeet to 
the hi/jhcr powersand, th/it yon need not m/iLe a scruple tvho are, these 
htyher powers, it is as phiinly said, ‘ There is no power but of God all 
thiit are set over yon by the laws of your nation, these ‘ arc uiwr yon in the 
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Lord;' ANO yht mkjs wiLn \ot I'xmiits'rAxn thesk plaix 
they deny to do their notorious duly, and yit b/ilie/w they arc in the right; 
and if they sometimes ohey ‘ for wroili,’ they ofteiier disobey ‘ for con¬ 
science sake.’ Where is the fault ? I'un wt)i!i)S mu.: vlaix, tub duty 
IS CBUTAix, TUB KOOK KiK" OPUS; hnl,alas! ‘it is sealed within,’ 
that is, ‘ men have eves and will not see, ears and will not hear.’”— 
(P. 382.) 

01)serve, these arc the words, not of a prosninptuous sciolist, or “con¬ 
secrated cobbler,” hut of a prelate famed throughout Christendom 
for tlie holiness of his life, and whose controversial w ritings are cha¬ 
racterised by one of the j)Tofouudeiit scholars that ever held office in the 
Church of England, as “ fraught with guileless ardour, with peerless 
elo(iuence, and with the richest stores of knowiedge, historical, clas¬ 
sical, scholastic, and theological.”'^ It took lu'arly a century’s hard 
fighting, sometimes with sw-ord as ivoll as pen, to convince the adherents 
of the Stewarts, in opposition to this so “ plain truth” and “certain 
duty,” tlnit duties are reciprocal between the higher powers and their 
subjects; and that when a king plays the faithless tyrant, be instantly 
forJeits, by the very act of doing so, the power which ho has of Gtod— 
since lie thus ceases to perform the conditions onw'hicli it was granted 
him. The divine right of Episcopacy, liow'ei'cr, is still lovingly che¬ 
rished by the English mind; even more so, perhaps, than the /ms divi- 
num of Presbytery is among ourselves. In a work lately published hy 
Mr lluskin, under the quaint title of “ Notes on the Construction of 
Sheopfolds,” tho question is put, “ But how to unite the tw'o gi-eat 
sects of paralysed Protestanis?” To which ho ansivers: “By keeping 
strictly to Scripture. The memhers of tho Scottish Church have not 
a shadow .of excuse for refusing Episcopacy. It has indeed been abased 
among thorn—grievously abused; but it is in the Bible, and that is all 
they have a right to asld'! 

Now all this, you see, is reckoned “ God’s truth” on the other side 
of the Tweed, although on this side it is but erroneous “ man’s truth;” 
just as that which we confidently style “ God’s truth,” is, as you like- 


* Dr Parr’s Letter to Milner; Works, vol. iii., p. 428. 



wise perceive, sometiinos denounced by our neighbours (with a degree 
of confidence at least equal to our own, and resting on the very same 
foundation,) as error which we are “ without a shadow of excuse” 
for holding. As a contrast to Bishop Taylor’s view of God’s truth 
about Episcopacy and passive obedience to the sovereign, take the 
assertion of the counter " truth” by his contemporary Dr Owen, the 
friend of Oliver Cromwell; and judge how ridiculous such displays 
of dogmatism must be in the eyes of all who can admit the notion 
that their own side of a question is not the only one that muy 
be true. “ li hath pleased God," says that earnest and able divine, 
“ so to order things in this kingdom that the work of recovering his 
worship to its purity, and restoring the civil state to its liberty, should be 
both carried on at the same time by the same persons. Are there none 
now in this kingdom to whom [i.e., according to whose allegation] this 
reforming is an almost everting of God’s w^orship ? And are there 
none that have asserted that our new religion hath caused all those 
tumults and bloodshed? And doth not every unprejudiced man see that 
these are HELLISH lies and ma/Zc/ews nccusatioas, having indeed neither 
ground nor colour, but only their coincidence in respect of time?”* * * § 

Who shall decide when such doctors disagree ?—each of them so 
worthy of our respect for his eminent talents, piety, learning, and love 
of truth : 

“ How shall we e’er discover which is right, 

When both so eagerly maintain the fight ? 

Each does the other’s arguments deride ; 

Each has the Church and Scripture on his side.”! 

If one must be wrong, may not both have erred ? And if only one, 
how can this fact be anthoritatively made known ? “ It were well,” says 
one of these very theologians (who, however, as it appears, did not 
profit on every occasion by the wisdom he expresses); “ it were 
well if men w'ould as much consider themselves as the doctrines, 
and think that they may as well be deceived by their own weakness, 
as persuaded by the arguments of a doctrine which other men, as 
wise, call inevident.”J And Baxter observes: “ It is a hard thing 
to be certain on either side in those controvex*sies which have multi¬ 
tudes, and in a manner equal strength, of learned, judicious, well- 
studied, godly, impartial men for each part.”§ Even those who are 
orthodox (in his own acceptation of the term), have, as he elsewhere 
admits, “ their errors, and are not orthodox in all thingsso that 
when a man has the good fortune to think rightly on the points 
where th^ err, he must either adopt their errors and become a real 
schismatic, or reject them and be “ esteemed and called a schismatic” 
by the erring orthodox I “ For ‘ thinking themselves in the right,” 

* A Country Essay for the Practice of Church Government there; Owen’s 
Works, vol. XV,, p. 84, Russell’s ed. 

t Pomfret’s “ Reason.” These lines are applied by the poet to a shockingly 
scurrilous controversy between South and Sherlock about the Trinity; of which 
a brief notice will he found in Chambers’s Cyclopmdia of English Literature, 
vol.' L, p. 442, and some specimens in Dr Vicesimus Knox’s Winter Evenings, 
Ev. Ixx., On the Spirit of Controversy.” The reader has already seen (p. 48) 
a fine flower of rhetoric, culled from the pages of Dr South. 

t Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, Epistle Dedicatory. 

§ Baxter’s treatise “ Of Falsely-pretended KnowledgeWorks, vol. xv.. 
p. 67. 
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says he, “ they will too often take it for their duty to let fly at others, 
as erroneous or dangerous persons, that are not of their mind; and 
in this mistake they think they no Gon seevicb to dbeamb dis¬ 
senters, dnd raise jealousies and suspicions of them, and bid men take 
heed of them, as of them that hold some dangerous opinions ; when it is - 
THEMSELVES THAT ARE DECEIVED, and should ium those jealousics and 
cautions homewards.^** 

“ Disputes in religion,” says the sagacious Selden, “ will never be 
ended—because there wants a measure by which the business would 
bo decided. The Puritan would bo judged by. the word of Glod: If 
he would speak clearly, he means himself, hut he is ashamed to say so ; and 
he would have mo believe him before a whole Church, that has road 
the word of God as well as he. One says one thing, and another 
another; and there is, 1 say, no measure to end the controversy. 
’Tis just as if two men were at bowls, and both judged by the eye : 
One says it is his cast, the other says it is ray cast; and having no 
measure, the difFei'once is eternal. Bon Johnson satirically expressed 
the vain disputes of divines by Inigo Lanthorne, disputing ivith his 
puppet in a Bartholomew fair. It is so : It js not so ; It is so : It is 
not so: crying thus one to another a quarter of an hour together.”! 

Nothing could bo better put than this; and as Selden was a mem¬ 
ber of the Westminster Assembly, perhjips in uttering those remarks 
he had tho disputes of his clerical colleagues especially in his eye. 

It is truly refreshing to contrast with tho violent and dogmatic 
language of our old theologians, the following calm and rational 
statement, by Bishop Watson, of a principle which bears on one 
of the subjects of the foregoing extracts from Taylor and Owen. 
Brief as it is, it lays tho axe with great effect to the root of many a 
tedious controversy. “ It might be expected,” says ho, “ that different 
Churches would with too much warmth endeavour to support their 
different modes of'Government and Worship, by attempting to prove 
them correspondent to such as were established by the Apostles ; tak¬ 
ing it for granted, that the nearer they approached to the model of an Apos¬ 
tolic Church, the more perfect they would become: not considering, in the 

FIRST PLACE, THAT THE APOSTLES MIGHT, FOR THE SAKE OF GAINING 

THE Jews to Christianity, have a respect in a great many 

PAUTIOULAllS TO THE FORMS OF THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, WHICH 
ARE IN NO WISE HINDINO UPON CHRISTIANS OP LATER AGES ; UOr, in 
the second, that the apostles were endued with such extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit, as might make their example, in many instances of spiritual 
discipline especially, very unfit for future Christians to followI'X 

These warnings—to which hundreds equally strong might bo 
added—against the error of paying too much respect to the opinions 
of men, whether spbaking as individuals, or in the collective capacity 
of “ true Churches” claiming or having ascribed to them the faculty 
of teaching God’s truth, and it alone,—^might well suffice here; but 
the practice is unhappily so prevalent, so deep-rooted, and in its 
consequences so hurtful, that I am induced to extract the folloiving 
clear and pointed observations upon it by Locke, from an “ Essay on 
Study,” first published by Lord King in his Life of that illustrious 

I 

♦ Treatise of Self-Denial, chap. 48 ; 'Works, vol. xi., p. 290. 
t Table-Talk ; Works, vol. ill., part H., p. 2068. 
i Charge delivered in 1813; Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., p. 164-5. 

I 
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2 jhilosophor -,“tlie man,” as Charles James Fox truly says, “who 
was desfinecl to be the most successful adversary of superstition and 
tyranny.”^ 

“ Our first and great duty,” says lie, “ is to bring to our studies 
and to our inquiries after kuowiedge a mind covetous of timth; that 
seeks after nothing else, and after that impartially, and embraces it, 
how poor, how'Contemptible, how unfashionable soever it may seem. This 
is that which all studious men profess to do, and yet it is that where 
I think l ery many miscarry. AVho is there almost that has not opi¬ 
nions planted in him by education time out of mind; which by that 
means come to be as the municiiial laws of the country, which must 
not be queslionrd, but arc then looked on with reverence as the standards 

OP niOIIT AND WnONG, TRUTH AND PALSKUOOD ; wllGU JlCrliapS thcSO 

so sacred opinions W(>re but the oracles of the nursery, or the tradi¬ 
tional grave talk of those who jiretend to inform our childhood; who 
receive them from hand to hand without ever examining them ? This is 
the Me of our tender ago, which being thus seasoned early, it grows by 
continuation of time, as it wore, into the very constitution of the mind, 
which afterwards 1 cry difficultly receives a ilitlerout tincture. AVhon 
we are grown up, wo find the w'orld divided into bauds and companies; 
not only as C(mgregated under several politics and governments, but 
united only upon account of ojiinions, and in that rcsjiect, combined 
strictly one with another, and distinguished from others, especially in 
matters of religion. If birth or chance have not thrown a man young 
into any of these, which yet seldom fails to happen, choice, when he 
is grown up, certainly puts.him into some or other of them ; often out 
of au opinion that that party is in the right, and sometimes because 
he finds it is not safe to 'itand alone, and therefore thinks it convenient 
to herd somewhere. Now, in every one of these parties of men there 
are a certain number of opinions which are received and owned as the 
doctrines and tenots of that society, to the profession and practice 
whereof all who arc of their communion ought to give up themselves, 
or else they will bo scarce looked on as of that society, or at best bo 
thought but lukewarm brothers, or in danger to apostatize. 

“ it is plain, in the groat difierence and contrariety of opinions that 
are amongst these several parties, that there in much falsehood and abun¬ 
dance of mistakes in most of thcm.\ Cunning in some, and ignorance 
in othoi's, first made them keej) them up; and yet how seldom is it 
that implicit fiiith, fear of losing credit with the party or interest 
(for all these operjito in their turns), suffers any one to question the 
tenet of his party; but altogether in a bundle ho receives, embraces, 
and, Avithout examining, he professes and sticks to them, and measures 
all other opinions by them. AVorldly interest also insinuatos into se¬ 
veral men’s minds divers opinions, which, suiting with tJioir temporal 
advantage, are kindly received, and in time so riveted there, that it 
is not easy to remove them. By these, sind perhaps other means, 
opinions corao to he settled and fixed in men’s minds, tchich, whether 
true or false, there they remain in reputation as substantial m-uterial truths, 
and so are seldom questioned or examined by those Avho entertain 
them ; and if they happen to bo false, as in most men the greatest 
part must necessarily be, they put a man quite out of the way in the 

* Fox’h nistory of the Iteign of James II., p. 54. 

t That is to say, much that the honest members of most parties (or churches) 
regard os at once their oim truth and Ood's truth, while It is only their own. 
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whole course of hia studies; and though in his reading and inquiries 
he flatters himself that his design is to inform his understanding in 
the real knowledge of truth, yet in eflect it tends and reaches to 
nothing hut the confirming of his already received opinions, the things 
he meets with in other men’s writiiigs and discourses being received 
or neglected as they hold proportion with those anticipations which 
before had taken possession of his mind. This will plaiiily appear if 
we look but on an instance or two of it. It is a principal doctrine of 
the Roman party to believe that their Church is infallible; this is 
received as the mark of a good Catholic, and implicit faith, or fear, 
or interest, keeps all men from questioning it. This being entertained 
as an undoubted principle, see what M^ork it makes with Scripture and 
reason; neither of them will bo heard,—though speaking with never 
so lAucli clearness and demonstration,—when they contradict any of 
the doctrines or institutions; and though it is not gi’own to that 
height, barefaced to deny the tScrii)ture, yet interpretations and dis¬ 
tinctions evidently contrary to tho plain sense and to the common 
approliensions of men, are made use of to elude its moaning, and pre¬ 
serve entire tho authority of this their principle, that the Church is 
infallible. On the other side, make tho light within our guide, and 
see what will become of reason and Scripture. An Ilobbist, with his 
principle of sclf-proservation, Avbcroof himself is to be judge, will not 
easily admit a groat many plaiii duties of morality. The same must 
necessarily he found in all men who have taken up principles without 
examining the truth of them. It being liero, then, that men take 
up prejudice to truth without being aware of it, and afterwards, like 
men of corrupted appetites, whou they think to nourish themselves, ge¬ 
nerally feed only on those things that suit with and increase the vicious 
humour,—this part is carefully to be loohcd after. These ancient pro- 
occupations of our minds, those several and almost sacred opinions, az’O 
to ho examined, if we Avill make way for truth, and put our minds in that 
freedom which belongs and isnecessary to them. A mistake is not the Jess 
so, and will never grow into a truth, hwausc wc have believed it a long time, 
though fcrhaps it he the harder to part with ; and an eiirok is not tub 

BBSS DANOBROUS, NOR TUB BBSS COSTBARY TO TRUTH, IIBCAUSB IT IS 
CRIBD UP AND HAD IN VENERATION IJV ANY PARTY, thoiigh it iS likely 
we shall he the less disposed to think it so. Here, therefore, wo have 
need of all our force and all our sincerity; and hero it is we have 
use of the assislaiico of a serious and sober friend, who may help us 
sedately to examine these our received and ‘beloved opinions; for the 
mind by itself being prepossessed with them cannot so easily question, 
look round, and argue against them. They arc the darlings of our 
minds, and it is as hard to find fault with them, as for a man iu- love 
to dislike his mistress: there is need, therefore, of tho assistance of 
another, at least it is very useful impartially to show us thoii’ defects, 
and help us to try them by tho plain and evident principles of reason 
or religion.”* 

* Lord King’s Life of Locke, edit. 1830, vol. i., pp. 188-393. See also, in 
vol. ii., p. 196, part of Locke’s unpublished Defence of Nonconformity. I 
strongly recommend likewise the perusal of bis small but invaluable treatise 
on the Conduct of the Understanding, a good edition of which may be procured 
for sixpence, and which young men desirous of mental improvement, and eman¬ 
cipation from prejudice, will tind it advantageous to study. There is much ex¬ 
cellent matter alsd in Dr Ibbot’s Sermons on the Right and Duty of Private, 

I 2 
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Let us nov direct our attention to the people of Scotland in parti¬ 
cular, and inquire what is recognised among them as the standard 
OF RELTGious TRUTH. Ill words thoy of ooui-se acknowledge as such 
the Bible almio; but ei'eryhody familiar with the general practice 
of the orthodox, is aware that the Westminster Confession and Cate¬ 
chism, as the tmeand authorized exponents of Scripture, have with them 
the supremo authority in fact. I have even hoard a minister of the 
Established Church expressly refer to them, in coiivei’sation, as the 
standards of .tf uth ; thus setting at nought the declaration of one of the 
very documents ho was idolizing, that the Bible alone, as interpreted 
by its reader, is the written standard of religious truth. In that act of 
his, there was a more glaring inconsistency than eyen in the con¬ 
duct of the son who, when desired by his father to go and work in the 
vineyard, answered, “ I go, sir,” and went not (Matt. xxi. 30) :* for 
the sou’s promise ivas not incongruous in itself, but ivas broken by his 
subsequent neglect; whereas, whoever professes to regard the West¬ 
minster Confession as tho standard of truth, does hy that profession itself 
shew that his idolatry of it is but verbal, although, in his ignorance 
or forgetfulness. In) may fancy it to bo rcMl. Such inconsistency, it may 
be hoped, is far from being general amongst the clergy; but how¬ 
ever this may€)e, there is unhappily no I’oom for doubt, that, in the 
opinion of many laymen ivho sclf-complacently enrol themselves among 
“tho people of God,” whoever disbelieves any article laid down in 
tho Confession or Catechism, is by the mere fact of doing so convicted 
of heresy: ho is “unsound in the faith;” a holder of “dangerous 
errorone who deserves to be frowned upon, shunned, thwarted, 
slandered, dcspitcfully used, and, as fiir as may bo, persecuted into 
the way of salvation. 

Documents on which reliance so implicit is reposed in matters 
of tho highest importance, surely ought to have something in their 
origin and history to justify such confidence. It is worth our while, 
therefore, to bestow' some pains in endeavouring to find out whether 
good grounds ibr thorough coufidonco exist. 

Wero the compilers of tho standards of the Church of Scotland 
fallible or infallible ? “ Fallible, of course !” is the universal reply. 

Wore these fallible compilers, then, less likely to misunderstand the 
Scriptures than other fallible men 1 

This is a question which some may never have thought of putting 
to themselves; but, if their principles agree w'ith their practice, they 
must, now when it is put, of necessity answer “ Yes.” 

Who, then, it may next be inquired, were these profound and knowing 
persons who w'ere loss liable to mistake than other mortals, and whose 

Judgment, forming part of vol. ii. of the Boyle LecturesDr Isaac Watts’s 
treatises on the Improvement of the Mind, and on Logic or the Right Use of 
Reason in tho Inquiry after Truth;—Dr Abercrombie’s tract on th6 Culture 
and Discipline of the.Mind;—Dr ChAnning on Creeds, in vol. i., p, 363 of the 
Belfast edition of his Works;—Section III. of Outline of the Opinions of Jere¬ 
my Bentham, prefixed to his Works, and abridged in Burton’s Benthamiana 
p. %4;—Dr Drummond’s Ijetters to a Young Naturalist, p. 168 (Lond. 1831)' 
and Dr Thomas Brown’s charming description of “ the philosophic spirit,” in 
the penultimate paragraph of his 1st Lecture on Moral Philosophy. Finally 
the classical and exhaustive treatises of Mr Samuel Bailey on The Formation 
and R^lieation of Opinions, and The Pursuit of Truth, ought to have a .pro- 
mineA place in the library of the independent thinker. 
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ioto^rpretatious of Scripture we should receive, if not implicitly, at least 
with that reverence which is ever due to the wisest and best of men ? 

There are many who, were you to propose to them this question, 
would find it a perplexing one, and perhaps begin to wonder that it 
h^ never occurred to their minds. After considering a little, they 
might find it necessary to confess their inability to name a single man 
who had a hand in preparing the standards of the Church : “ It was 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster that did the business; but 
really.they had never thought of inquiring who those divines were !” 

To dispel this 'strange ignorance about an object of so much re¬ 
spect, you make known to them the fact that there is prefixed to 
the Confession a list of the divines who'composed the Assembly which 
produced it. In that list are specified ninety-eight Englishmen, with 
five clerical and three lay commissioners frofc the Church of Scotland. 

The list having been attentively perused, you next invite your 
friends to assign the reasons which have convinced them that the 
persons named in it were so wise, learned,mud unprejudiced,'that their 
published interpretations of Scripture ought to be accepted with re¬ 
verence by all succeeding generations. 

After a long pause, during which the list is once more carefully 
scanned, the answer perhaps drops out, that a grave asd learned As¬ 
sembly of Divines who met for the special purpose of deliberating on 
the meaning of Scripture, was surely much bettor qualified to deter¬ 
mine the true meaning than any private Christian can be ; that those 
were the bright^nd favoured times of the Church, when the Holy - 
Spirit was more abundantly poured out than in these latter days, and 
when God’s truth was more clearly discerned than, but for the labours 
of those godly divines, it could now have been by us; and, in short, 
that as the Church and everybody says and knows that the Confession 
of Faith is entirely in accordance with Scripture, none but a caviller 
like yourself can pretend to have a doubt upon the subject. 

Hereupon you beg leave to remind them that your question was 
simply this—Wherein lies that superiority of the men who assembled 
at Westminster, which renders it fit that their intorprotatious of Scrip¬ 
ture should bo humbly received by all other Christians, on pain of 
being treated as heretics? “ Why, pray, ought you and I, and 
everybody else, to adopt, without hesitation or question, the theolo¬ 
gical opinions of Dr Humphrey Chambers of Clavcrstoun, Thomas 
Micklothwait of Cherryburton, Andrew Pern of W^ilby, Daniel' 
Cawdrey of Groat Billing, Henry Scudder of Colinborn, or even 
Alexander Henderson of Edinburgh (wise and excellent as he was), or 
that ‘ worthy servant of. Christ,’ yet fierce champion of intolerance, 
thfi Reverend Samuel Rutherford of St Andrews ? ” 

To this precise and pertinent question, blank looks are the solo 
answer you receive ; and you correctly infer that the notion has now 
happily entered the minds of your friends, that, after all, the Con¬ 
fession may contain an error or two which the learning and sagacity 
of later gcherations have brought to light. So far well; but you 
wish to deepen the impression that has been made, and to render it 
so permanent, that to doubt the infallibility of Humphrey Chambers 
and Henry Scudder shall never more be considered the same thing as 
to call in question the revealed truth of G6d. With this view., yon 
proceed to lay before them such a historical sketch as the follo^’lig. 
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In tlio year leiSjShortlyaftor theabolitionof Episcopacy in England, 
an “ Assembly of learned and godly divines and others” was summoned 
by the Long Parliament, to meet in Henry VII.’s Chapel at West¬ 
minster, for the purpose of deliberating^ and, when required, advising the 
Legislature, as to the form of Church-government “ most agreeable to 
God’s holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of 
the Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scot¬ 
land and other Reformed Churches abroad“and for the vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of the Church of England from all false 
calumnies and aspersions.”* 

The Assembly is described by Hr Hothcrington as “composed of 
the groat master-minds of the age” (p. 2); but the sober truth is to 
bo found in the statement of Milton, that the divines “ were neither 
chosen by any rule or ctistoni ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either 
piety or knowledge above others left out; only as each member of 
Parliament in his private fancy thought fit, so elected one by one.”f 
Most of them, nevertheless,•appear to have fully or partially deserved 
the euloginm which Baxter accords them; namely, that “the divines 
there congregated were men of eminent learning, godliness, ministerial 
abilities, and fidelity ; and,” ho adds, “ being not worthy to be one of 
them myself,■€ may more freely speak the truth, even in the face of 
malice and envy; that, as far as I am able to judge by the information 
of all history of that kind, and by any other evidences left us, the 
Christian world, since tbo days of the apostles, had never a synod 
of more excellent divines than this and the Synod of ]3ort.”J Such 
a testimony from such a man is suflicicnt to outweigh any amount of 
disparageinont from royalist writers 1 ike Clarendon and Butlcr.§ Isaac 
Walton’s assertion that many of the members were very unfit to judge 
of the Church-controversies which they endeavoured to settle, 1| may be 
quito true ; and so far as the Independents and Erastians in the As¬ 
sembly aro concerned, and the controversies related to Church-govern¬ 
ment, Hr Iletherington himself will hardly object to the character 
thus given, since ho declares himself unable to regard the judgment 
even of the learned Lightfoot as “ entitled to much deference” (p. 309). 
Baillie, one of the Scottish commissioners, remarks upon another 
member of the Assembly—“ one Mr Coleman, a professed Erastian” 
—that ho was “ a man reasonably learned, but stupid and inconsider¬ 
ate, half a pleasant, and of small estimation.”^ That the learning of 
some of the members did not merit even the faint praise of being 
“ reasonable,” appears from a passage in Whitelock, which perhaps 
will surprise the reader. “Divers members of both Houses,” says he, 
“ were members of the Assembly of Divines, and had the same liberty 

* See the Ordinance of Parliament in Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 
vol. V., p. 337, or in llctherington’s History of the Westminster Assembly, 

t Milton’s Fragment of a History of England, quoted in Orme’s Life of 
Baxter, p, 70. See also Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, B. v., vol. i.. 
p. 414, edit. 1702. 

t Reiiquiee Baxteriana:, Part I., p. 93. 

§ See Clarendon, vol. i., p. 415; also Butler's Remains, and the Notes to 
Hudibras, Part I., canto i., v. 8H, and to canto ii., v. 702. 

II Walton’s Life of Bishop Sanderson. 

•jf Bailiie’s Letters, Bannatyne Club edition, vol. il., p. 360 ; and Hetberine- 
ton, p. 284. - * 
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as the divines to sit and debate, and give their votes in every matter 
i^which was in consideration amongst them; in which debates Mr Sclden* 
spake admirably, and confuted divers of them in their own learning. 
And sometimes when they had cited a text of fScripturo to prove their 
abortion, he would tell them, ‘ Perhaps in your little pockct-biblcs 
with gilt leaves’ (which they would often pull oiit and read) ‘the 
translations may bo thus, but the Greek or the Hebrew signifies thus 
and thus and so would totally refute thom,”| 

This passage is omitted by the reverend historian of the Assembly, 
probably because ho did not consider that it would bo for edification. 

It appears from Lightfooi’s Jom-nal of the Proceedings of the 
Divines, that they had many warm debates, and that the question in 

* “The chief of learned men reputed in tliU land, Mr Selden.’'— (Miltons 
Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 66.) “ Three of the moat learned men that England 
ever bred, Sir Henry Spclman, Sir Robert Cotton, and Mr Selden.’’— (liio<j. Brit., 
vol. vi,, Part i., p. 4278.) “ The immense learning and robust sense of Sclden.” 
— (Coleridge's Table-Talk, vol. i., p. 85.) • 

t Whitelock’sMemorials of the English Afrair.s, &c., p. 68. fiond., 1682.—Of 
the learning ofmostof the Scottish clergy in the seventeenth centuiy, the follow¬ 
ing account is given in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xx., p. 27. After remark¬ 
ing that the genius of the Scottish Reformation was decidedly friendly to the 
cultivation of literature, and that its great chauqoions wei e ill persons of great 
learning and literary attainments, tlie writer proceeds as follows: “ The 

decline of classical learning that became visible among our clergy upwards of 
a century thereafter, was so far irom being a naturtd consequence of their 
Presbyterian establishment, that we do not scruple to refer it altogether to the 
tyranny by which that Establishment was crushed, and the depression in which 
all its members were hehl during the period that elapsed' fi'om the union of 
the crowns to the Revolution 1688. The crow'ii, and a great proportion of the 
nobility, being bent upon the establishment of Episcopacy, subjected the Pres¬ 
byterian mini.sters to the most barbarous persecution ; and by degrading them 
in jioint of fortune, and driving them from all places of honour and distinction, 
not only deprived them of the means of liberal instruction, but naturally led 
them to adopt that vehement, but low and vulgar tone which was accommudated 
to the rank of the greater part of their hearers, and was naturally produced 
by the operation of strong feelings upon minds excluded from the means of 
liberal information.” 

Such were the men who seem to be adopted as models by certain of the Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterian clergy of the present day, and whose oracular dogmatism was 
rebuked by Cromwell in his celebrated “ Letter to the General Assembly of 
the Kirk,” where he pointedly addressed them a* Ibllows: 1 am persuaded that 

divers of you, who lead the people, have laboured to build yourselves in these 
things ; wherein you have censured others, and established yourselves [upon 
the Word of God.] Is it, therefore, infallibly agreeable to the llord of God, all 
that YOU say? I beseech you in the Loivels of Christ, TiliMt it russiRLi; YOU 
MAY BE MISTAKEN.” — (Carlyle's Cromwell, vol. ii., !>. 20.) “ We look at mini¬ 
sters” says he with equal plainness, in a letter to the Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, dated 12th September 1660, “ us helpers of, not lords over, God’s people. 
I appeal to their consciences whether any trying tiieir doctrines and dissenting, 
shall not incur the censure of sectary ? And what is this but to deny Christinns 
their liberty, and assume the Infallible Chair? Wii.\T doth hk whom we 
WOULD NOT BE LIKENED UNTO DO MOKE THAN THIS?” —(Vol. ii., p. 61.) 

It is not surprising that Sir Walter Scott, in treating of the prosecutions for 
witchcraft in the middle of the seventeenth century, should meution it ns un¬ 
deniable, “ that the Presbyterian ecclesiastics, who, in Scotland, were oRcn a^j- 
pointed by the Privy Council commissioners for the trial of witchcraft, evinced 
a very extraordinary degree of credulity in such eases, and that tlio temporary 
superiority-of the same sect in England was marked by enormous cruelties of 
this kind.”— (Lettert oh DettiOnology and Witchcraft, p. 253. i 
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dispute was soruetiuies decided by a narrow majority.* I’wo of the 
more amicable discussions, on subjects of general interest, may here^ 
be quoted, as specimens of the manner in which the business of the 
Assembly was conducted. 

The first, which was on the question, Whether parents should be 
required to profess their faith at the baptism of their children ? is 
recorded by Lightfoot as follows:— 

“ Thursday, Oct. 10, 1644. . . . Then began we upon our work ; 
the question, ‘ Whether the parent, at the baptizing of his child, is 
to answer any question, or make any profession of his faith, and 
stipulation in behalf of the child V The Scots did urge it mightily, 
because of the use of it in all reformed Churches. 

“ Air Marshal moved, that it might be utterly omitted; but Mr 
Henderson shewed what distaste this might give to other Churches. 

“ Dr Gouge moved with the Scots, ami so did Air Gattaker. 

“ Air Wilson opposed it as unwarrantable, to make auy memorials 
which God hath not made. . 

“ Air Walkei-: In all times there hath been a stipulation; and 
baptism being tho seal of the covenant, crtjo is not to be put to a 
blank. 

“ Air Nyc : 1. This will be an unnecessary burden : 2. This will 
break uniformity ; for though some will do this, others will not. 

“ Air Calamy : Those that were baptized by John, and those cate¬ 
chumens that professed, did it not only ‘ nomine suo,’ but also of their 
children. 

“ Air Bridges : It is tho proper work of Christ to appoint memo¬ 
rials. If such confession be made, and that in regard of child, so it 
hangs baptism too much upon a confession ; or in regard of parent, 
and then it may be a wrong to put that to him that is a member, 
and not member alike. 

“ This debate held us all day ; at last it was voted affirmatively, 
that the parent should make a profession at the baptism of his child.”'!' 

The subject of the next extract is the Sabbath :— 

“ Then fell a debate, whether we should handle thb celebration of 
the Sabbath in our Directory, or Catechism and Confession, and how 
wo should do it, to avoid otfence of Judaism on one hand, and pro- 
faucncss on tho other ; and how we may bring in tho private duties of 
the Sabbath in our own families in a<Dircctory for Public Worship. 
But it was concluded to fall upon the work, and so to it we W'ent.,. .. 

“ Mr Wilkinson, sen., put this query,— How should wo regulate 
iron-w'orks and glass-works ? but this was ausw'ered by this next pro¬ 
position. 

“ Second Prop.: ‘ To abstain from all unnecessary labours, worldly 
sports, and recreations.’ 

“The debate upon this was, about putting in prohibition of worldly 
discourses; and some moved to add, ‘worldly thoughts.’- This was 
scrupulous, whether wo should not bo a scorn to go about to bind 
men’s thoughts; but at Iqst it was concluded on'^o bo added, both for 
the more piety, and for that the Fourth Command includes it. 

* See Lightfaot’s Works by Pitman, vol. xiii., pp. 10-15,143,147,169,214, 
267, 297, 300, 309. Baillie also speaks of “ the wrangling humour which long 
predominated in many.”—(Vol. ii., p. 248.) 

■f Ih., pp. 316, 316. 
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“ Thii'd Prop.: ‘ That thore be no feasting on the Sabbath.’ . 

“ This Mr Marshal opposed, and Dr Temple and I myself. They 
instanced in Christ’s feasting, Luke xiv., and in his feasting, at least 
dining, with all his disciples in Peter’s house. Matt. viii. 

“ Therefore it was proposed thus,—‘ That the diet on the Sabbath 
day be so ordered, that no servants or others bo unnecessarily kept 
from the public service ;’ and so it was passed.”* 

On one occasion Dr Burgess told the Assembly how “ they were 
scandaled by reports that they carried all things in a tumultuary 
way.”—(P. 186.) On another, when they took into consideration 
“the sad tidings of my Lord General’s defeat in the west,” and 
“ what might be tlie cause that God is so provoked,” a committee 
was, after a whole day’s fruitless debate, appointed “ to draw up 
something to that purpose.” Next day (10th Sept. 1644), “the first 
work was, the committee appointed yesterday, brought in what they con¬ 
ceived the causes of our pi’oscnt misery:—As, 1. The sins of the As¬ 
sembly ; as neglect of the service, as in slackness in coming, and de¬ 
parting at pleasure: 2. By absenting from prayers: 3. Manifesting 
neglect in the time of debate, and neglecting committees: 4. Some 
speaking too mucli, some too little: 5. By irx'evorent carriage 6. By 
heats in debating : 7. Driving on parties: 8. Not serious examination 
of ministei’s.” The sins of the armies and Parliament are next speci¬ 
fied—those of Parliament including, “ Not active in suppressing 
Anabaptists and Antiijomians; ” “Not supprcssii^ stage plays, taverns, 
profaneness, and scoftlng of ministers;” “Not a free publishing ot 
truths, for tear of losing a party.” Tlio journal proceeds—“ When 
this was read ovei', wo fell upon debate of them; and, first, !Mr 
Henderson moved, that our private failings here might not bo pub¬ 
lished to the world, which Avas thought most rational by divers ; only 
we sadly convinced ourselves of them here amomjst ourselves.'’ —(Pp* 30J), 
310.) 

Dr Hetherington has imitated the prudence of Mr Henderson in 
regard to the publication of these fiiilings. The passage, however, 
affords a curious specimen of the deliberations of “ the great master¬ 
minds of the age,” and an instructiA'o exhibition of the notions then 
entertained by “ master-minds” as to the inanner in Avhich the affairs 
of this world are administered by the Deity. But, without dwelling 
on such considerations, I proceed to observe, that even if the expres¬ 
sion of self-reproach here (quoted be supposed to have derived some 
little exaggeration from the puritanical medium through which the 
conduct of the writer and his colleagues was viewed, still it is plain 
that such an Assembly as this was by no means the best possible tri¬ 
bunal for the settlement of religious truth ; and that its decisions (had 
it pretended to decide with authority) would have deserved no extraor¬ 
dinary amount of reverence from other Christians. Besides, may not 
Jortin’s remark upon the ancient councils of the Church bo as ap¬ 
plicable to the West^nstor Divines, as it is to some large deli¬ 
berative ecclesiastical assemblies in still later times than theirs ? “ In 
the Nicene Council,’- says that learned and candid historian,'“there 
were undoubtedly not a few learned, pious, and virtuous prelates, and 
holy confessors; and some worthy persons, though not so many, in 


* Lightfoot, vol. xiii., pp. 327-9. 
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BOine of the suhscquent general councils: but in such assemblies the best 
and the most moderate men seldom have ike ascendant, and they are often 
led or driven by others who are far inferior to them in mod qualities." * 

It is but justice to the Westminster Divines to add, that, what¬ 
ever may have been the case with Samuel Rutherford and some of 
his brother Presbyterians individually, the Assembly as a body, so 
far from claiming any such idolatry as that with which they are 
commonly regarded, have expressly declared in their Confession, that 
“ all synods or councils since the Apostles’ tijiies, whether general or 
particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore they are not 
be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be used as an help in both 
and that it is only “if consonant to the word of God" (of which conson¬ 
ance every particular Christian is, and must bo, the judge for him¬ 
self), that “ their decrees and determinations arc to he received with 
reverence and submission.”f Again, “ The supreme Judge, by which 
all controversies of religion are to be dotcrraiiicd, and all decrees of 
councils, opinions of ancient Avriters, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, ai'e to bo examined, and in Avhoso sentence avo are to rest, can 
bo no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.”—(Chap, 
i., art. X. See also chap, xx., “ Of Christian Libei’ty, and Liberty of 
Conscience,” aid. ii.) What the Assembly understood by “ the Holy 
Spirit speaking in the Scripture,” could be nothing but the judgment 
of any Christian reading it under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
the reality of Avhich guidance, as it could not be certainly known to 
other Christians, so could never be reasonably proposed by him as the 
means of detco-miniug the coutiovcrsies ho might have Avith them. 
For if he, believing himself to be under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, finds in Scripture “truths’’ which other men, equally convinced 
that they enjoy Divine guidance, declare to bo contrary to Scrip¬ 
ture, then, if this beliovor may legitimately and authoritatively adduce 
what he regards as the vpice of the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scrip¬ 
ture, his opponents are entitled to do likewise; and so the Holy Spirit 
may bo made to contradict Himself. The vicAvs of Seldcn—the most dis¬ 
tinguished member of the Westminster Assembly—on the point boforo 
us, appear from the following passage in his Table Talk: —“When 
the preacher says, ‘ This is the meaning of the Holy Hhost in such a 
place,’ in sense he can mean no more than this—that is, ‘ T, by study¬ 
ing of the place, by comparing one place with another, by weighing 
what goes before and what comes after, think this is the meaning of 

* Remarks on Eccl. Hist., by John Jortin, D.D., vol. 51., p. 35. Edit. 1805. 

The following passage is quoted from Baxter by a dissenting minister of 
Edinburgh, in a pamphlet published a Jew years ago, in which it is said to re¬ 
fer to the Westminster Assembly. Not having observed it in Ra^dror’s Works 
W'hich are extremely voluminous, and no reference being given in the pamphlet, 
I cannot toll where it occurs; hut both from the stylo and the matter it ap- 
pears to be perfectly authentic. “ I h^ve lived,” says Baxter, “ to, see an assembly 
of ministers, where three or four leading men w^e so prevalent as to form a 
confession in the name of the whole party, which fed that in it which particu¬ 
lar members did disown. And w’hcn, about a controverted article, one man hath 
charged me deeply with questioning the words of the Church, others, who were 
at the forming of that articio, have laid it all on that same man, the rest being 
loath to strive much against him; and so it was he himself was tiie Church 
whose authority ho so much urged.” ’ 

t Westminster Confession, chap, xxxi., art. iv, and iii. 
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the Holy Hhost, and for shortness of expression I say, the Holy Ghost 
says thus, or this is the moaning of the Spirit of God.’ So the judge 
speaks of the king’s proclamation, ‘ This is tlie intention of the king: 
not that the king had declared his intention any other way to the 
judge; hut the judge examining the contents of the proclamation, 
gathers by the purport of the words the king’s intention, and then for 
shortness of expression says, ‘ This is the king’s intention.’ ”* 

Bishop Hoadly treats of an analogous subject in his Vindication 
of the Ancient Prophets, addi’cssed -to Sir llichard Bulkoly. “ If,” 
says he, “ you will not believe that Almighty God will suffer yov, 
who do truly sock him, to bo so deluded as to take that for his inspira¬ 
tion which is not, how can others believe that ho will suffer them to 
be so deluded as not to load them to the acknowledgnmnt of his hand 
in this matter, when they make it their business to attend upon him, 
and prjiy him to lead them into all im])ortant truth ? Por it is as 
great a crimo not to believe in that dispensation to which he plainly 
attests, as it is to believe in what ho doth not truly attest to. And 
therefore, if ho may suffer as good Christians as any are (which you 
cannot deny), to be so deluded as not to believe in what you believe 
in, why may not ho suffer others to be so deluded .as to belie\o in it, 
supposing it not to be from him ? The case is equally reasonable, 
or absurd, on both sides. Besides, by this Avay of arguing, if there 
be but one of these good Christians who believes any dispensation 
to bo the immediate hand of God, this is ground enough for all 
the wprld besides, who believe him to be a good Christian in other re¬ 
spects, to embrace the same belief, without ‘ trying the spirits’ or 
being at any trouble : for as sure as God is (say you, with an air of 
assurance peculiar to some sort of persons), such a Christian cannot be 
deluded. That God will sulVer a truly honest Christian, who con¬ 
stantly depends upon him, to be eternally lost, through any ftiilure 
in his brain, I can by no means think. But that God will preserve 
such an one from all error, and especially in cases in which imagina¬ 
tion and constitution bear a great aiul perhaps to him an irresistible 
sway, 1 see not the least shadow of reason to believe ; and most ab¬ 
surd aro the consequences of such an assertion.”! 

When finished, the Coufessiou was, on 3d December 1646, presented 
to Parlisiment by the whole Assembly in a body ; and the title which 
they gave it was not A Standard of divine Truth, but “ The humble 
Advice of the Assembly of Divines and others, now by the authority 
of Parliament sitting at ‘VVostmiustcr, concerning a Confession of 
Faith.” It w'ould have been strange if a man like I londerson, of whom 
Baillio says that “ a more modest, humble spirit . . . lives not 

this day in the Beformed Churches,”^ and whoso good sense and 
moderation were equal to his modesty, had sanctioned a higher pre¬ 
tension. 

On 22d March 1648, the Commons declared their agreement with 
the Assembly in the clpctrinal part of the Confession, and desired the 
same might “ be made public,” for this purpose merely—“ that this 


♦ Selden's Works, vol. iii., part ii., p. 2059. 
t Hoadly’s Works, vol. i., p. 127. 

j Baillie’s Historical Vindication of the Church of Scotland, quoted in Alton’s 
Life of Henderson, p.'610. 



kingdom, and all the Reformed Churches of Christendom, may sec 
the Parliament of England differ not in doctrine!” * Its title was 
equally unassuming: “ Articles of Religion approved and passed by 
both f louses of Parliament, after advice with an Assembly of Divines 
called together by them for that purpose.” 

As Lightfoot’s Journal comes down no farther- than the end of 
1644, till which time the fonn of Church-government was the main 
subject of discussion, Jt affords but little indication of the extent to 
which differences of opinion on doctrinal points prevailed among the 
members. As, however, only Calvinists were summoned, considerable' 
unanimity on the leading articles of faith may bo presumed to have 
existed. But that tho unanimity was by no means perfect, appears 
from the following,information given by Neal:—“Nor is it to bo 
supposed that the Confession of Faith itself, which determines so many 
abstruse points of divinity, should have the unanimous and hearty 
consent of the whole Assembly or Parliament: for though all tho 
divines wore in the anti-Arminian scheme, yet some had a greater 
latitude than others. I find in my MS. the dissent of several mem¬ 
bers against some expressions relating to reprobation, to tho imputa¬ 
tion of the active as well as passive obedience of Christ, and to several 
passages in tho chapters Of Liberty of Conscience, and Church Disci¬ 
pline; but the Confession, as far as related to articles of faith, passed tho 
Assembly and Parliament by a very great majority. Various censures,” 
ho adds, “ have been passed by learned men upon this laboured per¬ 
formance : some have loaded it with undeserved reproaches; and 

others, perhaps, have advanced its reputation too high. 

Upon the whole, the Assembly’s Confession, with all its faults, has been 
ranked by very good judges among the most perfect systems of divinity 
that have been published upon the Calvinistic or anti-Arminian 
principles in the last age.”f 

Baillie writes in 164&:—“Our Assembly, with much ado, at last 
have Avrestled through the whole Confessioii, and all is now printed. 
Tho House of Commons requires to put Scripture to it before they 
take it into consideration; and what time that will take up, who 
knows? We had past a. quarter of the Catechise, and thought to 
have made short work of the rest; but they are fallen into such 
mislikes, and endless janglings, hbout both the method and the matter, 
and all thinks it will bo a long tvork.” J 

In a speech delivered, after his return from London, to the General ‘ 
Assembly of tho Church of Scotland at Edinburgh, on 6th August 
] 647, Baillie congratulated that august body that “ a large Confes¬ 
sion of Faith is perfected with far gi’oatcr unanimity than any living 

* Ruahworth, vol. vii., p. 1035. 

t Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iii., p. 321, ihI. 1822. Dr llctber- 
ingtOD says:—“ It is exceedingly gratifying to be able to state, that through- 
''ttt the deliberations of the Assembly, when composing the Confession of Faith, 
there prevailed almost an entire and perfect harmony. There appear indeed 
to have been only two subjects on which any difference of opinion existed 
among them. Tho one of thes(! was tho doctrine of election, concerning which, 
as Baillie says, they had long and tough debates: ‘ Yet,' he adds, * thanks to 
God, all is gone right according to our mind.’— (DailUf; vol. ii., p. 326.) The 
other question was, whether the Lord .Tesus had appointed a church government 
distinct from'that of the civil magistrate ?”— {Hist, of Westm. -Assem. p. 300.) 

I Baillie’s Letters,-vol. ii., p. 416. 
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could have hoped ^or, among so many learned divines, in so distem¬ 
pered a place and distracted a season. I am confident, if the judg¬ 
ment of many my wiser do not deceive, this piece of work is so fine 
*and excellent, that whenever you shall bo pleased to look upon it, 
the sight of it shall draw from the most censorious eye a good accep¬ 
tation.” * 

The “ distempered” character, here noted, of the place where, and 
the “ distracted” condition of the time when, the Confession was drawn 
up, are circumstances which no reflecting reader can overlook in esti-"^ 
mating the probability of the Confession of Faith being a correct in¬ 
terpretation of Scripture. For, as “ in troubled wjitcr you can scarce 
see ycur face—or see it very little, till the water be quiet and stand 
still,—so in troubled times you can see little truth, but when times 
are quiet and settled, then truth appears.” f And, as Locke has re¬ 
marked of confessions of faith generally, in his Fssay for the Under¬ 
standing of St Paul’s Epistles % consulting St Paul Himself, “ most 
of them are visibly made with partial views, and adapted to what 
the occasions of that time, and tlio present circumstances they were 
then in, were thought to require for the support or justification of 
themselves.”J That this was the case witli the Westminster Con¬ 
fession, wt)uld be evident to all who are familiar with tlm history of 
the times which produced it, even if wc had not the express testimony 
of another of the Scottish commissioners, namely George Gillespie, 
that the actual “ intention of framing it was to meet with all the 
considerable errors of the present time—the Socinian, Arniinian, 
Popish, Antinomian, Anabaptistian, Independent errors. The Confes¬ 
sion of Faith,” says ho, “ sets them out, and refutes them, so far as 
belongs.to a Confossion.”§ 

Now, it is a well known tendency of human natiu’o to fly from one 
extreme to another. In combating an opinion, we are prone to main¬ 
tain its opposite with excessi^■e confidence in our own knowledge and 
judgment—to overlook any weakness that may lurk in the grounds of 
our belief, aud to perceive nothing but the most amazing fallacy in 
the reasons of our opponents. And men W'ho have long suflered oppres¬ 
sion, are apt, when the yoke is shaken oif, to discard some good and 
lawfel portions of government along with those which have justly be¬ 
come obnoxious to them. History is full of examples of such pheno¬ 
mena, and no history more so than that of the struggles of the English 
and Scottish Puritans against the tyranny of the Stewarts and the Pre- 
latists throughout the seventeenth century. The members ofthc West¬ 
minster Assembly were all of the? party which, after long and intense 
suffering, had just succeeded in emancipating itself from civil and ec¬ 
clesiastical misrule; and it would have been wonderful indeed, if 
their tenets had faildtl to show marks of an o\’erstraincd antago¬ 
nism to the institutions and doctrines of their oppressors. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find it stated by Dr Iletherington, that the Dissenting 
Brethren who were members of the Assembly “ had suflered so much 
from pi'olatic despotism, that they entertained a perfect horror of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, oven to a most absurd extent, rendering 

* Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii., p. 11. 

t Selden’s Table-Talk; Works, vol. iii., Part ii., p. 2074. 

i Locke’s Works, vol. viii., p. 20, cd. 1823. 

§ Gillespie’s speech to the General Assembly at Edinburgh, 6th August 
1647; Appendix to Baillie, vol. iii,, p. 450. 
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them incapable of calm deliberation on the subjejct.”* Nor was it 
stran^^e, lie adds, that this should be tho case, and that “ by the 
strength of a violent revulsion and rebound, they should spring to 
the opposite conclusion, that there ought to bo no power or jurisdic¬ 
tion, except that of tho civil magistrate.”! 

If, then, a violent revulsion was so natural in this instance, might not 
tho like revulsions naturally occur in others ? Might not tho obtru¬ 
sive Anninianism of Laud impel tho Calvinistic divines to an inde¬ 
fensible extremity of Calvinism; and might not the earnest men 
whose horror and indignation had been excited by tho tyrannical en¬ 
forcement of tho reading of tho Book of Sports, spring, Ky tho 
strength of a violent revulsion and rebound, to excess of Puritanical 
Sabbat a vianism ? llow probable such an event was, may bo judged 
from the representation which Dj’ ITotherington, himself entertaining 
the Sabbatarian opinions expressed in tho Confession and Catechism, 
has furnished of the feelings with ^v'hich the Book of Sports was re¬ 
garded by tho Xoneonforniisls of the seventeenth century. “Tho 
strongly-contrasted tendciiciosof the twooontonding parties, I’l'olatists 
and Puritans,” says ho, “ w'oro rendered very apparent in the year 
1618, by the publication of the King’s Book of Sports. This book 
was drawn up by Bishop IMoroton, at the king’s direction, Itnd dated 
from Crccnwich, ^lay 21, 1618.The pretext for producing such a 
book was, that thc' strictness of the Puritans in keeping tho Sabbath- 
day alienated the people, and left them exposed to the temptations of 
the Jesuits, who took occasion to seduce them back to Popery. To 
prevent this His Majesty proposed, not that tho people should bo more 
carefully instructed in religion, but that, after Divine service, they 
should be indulged in such recreations as dancing, archery, leaping, 
May-games, ’VVliitson-.ilcs, niorricc dances, setting up of May-poles, 
and such like amusements. That tho people should meditate on their 
religious duties, and prepare to practise tho instructions given them 
in (Jod’s Word, did not seem to His Majesty at all a dcsirahlo mat¬ 
ter,—it might have led them to fiivour Puritanism. Queeii Elizabeth 
disapproved of preaching, lest it should teach the people to think, and 
perhaps to inquire into matters of state. King .Tames aimed at tho 
same result by making their only leisure-day, when they might pos¬ 
sibly attempt tho dangerous practice of cultivating their minds, a 
day of more recreation. The reason is obvious. Thinking men can¬ 
not be slaves ; and both these sovereigns were desirous of establishing 
a complete despotism. Religious men inust think, and think solemnly 
and loftily; therefore, to prevent this, religion must give place to 
giddy mirth, and God's hallowed day must be profaned % every kind 

* Hist, of Westm. Assern., p. 241. 

t lb., p. 246. See also p. 307.—" There is,” says' Lord Bacon, “ a sapersti- 
.tion in avoiding superstition, when men think to do best if they go farthest 
from the superstition formerly received ; therefore care should.be had that (as 
it fareth in ill purgings,) the good he not taken away with the had, which com¬ 
monly is done when the peojile is the reformer.”- (Essay Of SuperHiiion.) Even 
men of learning are subject to this tendency, though usually to a less extent 
than “the people.” Southey avows it in a letter to Sharon Turner, where he 
says : “ I have an instinctive abhorrence of bigotry. When Dissenters talk of 
the Establishment, they make me feel like a high Churchman; and when 1 get 
among high Churchmen, I am ready to take shelter in dissent.”— (Life and Cor¬ 
respondence, vol. iv., p, 156.) 

X " Fuller, vol. iii. pp. 270-273.” 
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of idle rccreatiou. And what must be said of the High Church party, 
who lent their aid in this fearful desecration, and despotic scheme ? 
Whre they the friends of pure and holy religion, of rational improve¬ 
ment, of public freedom ? 

“ This Book of fi^ports, however, was at first ordered to be road 
merely in the parish churches in Lancashire ; but one author assorts 
that, it would have been speedily extended over the kingdom but for 
the decisive refusal of Abbot, who had recently succoodod Bancroft in 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. But though a partial enforcement 
of this desecrating production was all that it could, at that time, ob¬ 
tain, its promulgation gave serious ground of diss<atisfac‘tion and 
dread to all the more decidedly pious persons in the kingdom, both 
Puritans and Churchmeii, and tended not a little to confirm thegrow'- 
ing jealousy of High Churcli measures.”- (P. GO-fil.) 

Again, speaking of the revival of tlie Book of Sports by Charles I. in 
1633, and after commonting on Laud’s prohibition of doctrinal contro¬ 
versy respecting tlio Anniniaii tenets, and of aftoriioon lectures, which 
were generally conducted Ity Puritan nonconformists, he observes : 
—“ The same sort of instinctive perception of tlie readiest method of 
promoting mental and moral degradation led Laud to persuade the 
king to revive the itook of Sports. This was accordingly clone in the 
year 1633, in the name of that sovereign whom the Church of Eng¬ 
land still delights to style ‘ The Martyr,’ thougli it would not be easy 
to tell of what cause he was the martyr, unless it wore of prelatic 
profanity, superstition, and despotism. It was not over ojio county 
that the Book of Sports was now to bo set up, iu opposition to the 
Word of God ; the bishops wero directed to enforce the publication 
of it from the pulpit through all the parish churches of their respec¬ 
tive dioceses. This caused great distress of mind to all the pious 
clergymen. Some refused to read it, and wero suspended in conse- 
quonco ; others read it, and immediately after having done so, read 
also the Fourth Oommamlmont, ‘ lleinombcr the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy ;’ adding, ‘ This is the law of God; the other is the injunction 
of man.’ And notw'ithstauding the omploymeut of both power and 
guile, the people genei;ally refused to turn God’s appointed times of 
holy rest into periods of heathen saturnalia.”—(P. 66.) 

The following details, given by Baxter in his treatise on the Divine 
Appointment of the Lord’s Day, shew how offensively this ill-judged 
measure was iu some places carried into execution : —“ I cannot for¬ 
get,” says ho, “ that in my youtli in those late times, when we lost the 
labours of some of our coiiformahle godly teachers for not reading 
publicly the Book of Sports and Dancing on the Lord’s days, one of 
my father’s own tenants was the town-piper, hired by the year (for 
many years together), and the place of the dancing-assembly was not 
an hundred yards from our door, aud wo. could not on tho Lord’s day 
either read a chapter, or pray, or sing a psalm, or catechise, or in¬ 
struct a servant, but with the noise of the pipe and tabor, and the 
shoutings in the street, continually in our oars; and even among a 
tractable people, wo wero tho common scorn of all the rabble in the 
streets, and called Puritans, Precisians, and Hypocrites, because wo 
rather chose to rog,d the Scriptures than to do as they did; (though 
there was no savour of Nonconformity in our family.) Aud when the 
people by the hook were allowed to play and dance out of public 
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sorvice-time, they could so liardly break off their sports, that many a 
time the reader was fain to stay till the piper and players would give 
over; and sometimes the morrico-dancers would come into tho church 
in all the linen and scarfs, and antic dresses, with morrice-bells jing¬ 
ling at their legs. And as soon as common-prayer was read, did haste 
out presently to their play again.”* 

Cordially disapproving, as T do, of every form of imposition by 
human authority in matters of faith and worship, I cannot but con¬ 
cur (on that ground) with Dr Hctherington, in condemning the im¬ 
position, by Charles IT., of tho reading of tho Book of Sports, upon 
clorgymon who held it in abhorrence. But 1 should bo sorry to bo 
believed capable of regarding tho proceedings of either James or 
Charles in reference to tliat measure, with precisely the feelings 
which Dr ITethcrington, looking at thorn from tho Puritanical point 
of vioAV, and under tho influence of violent Puritanical prejudices, 
gives vent to iii the passages quoted above. AVith respect to King 
James in particular, I am so far from going along with him in his 
denunciation, that, on the contrary, I altogether symimthise with the 
avowed, and (as wo ought to believe until the contrary bo shewn) 
the real motives, which led that good-natnred monarch into a course 
which, when followed less wisely by his son, occasioned such deep 
and well-founded dissatisfaction. That James’s purpose was to make 
Sunday “ a day of mere recreation,” or tliat ho entertained any but 
the design ascribed to him by D’lsi’aeli, of “ rendering the Sabbath 
a day for the poor alike of devotion and enjoyment, hitherto practised 
in England, as it is still throughout Europe,”j- I see not tho slightest 
reason to conclude; cvoryllnng tends to shew that his aim was merely 
tho excellent one of protecting his subjects from the Puritanical 
tyranny of some local anihorities, who, hy forbidding tho accustomed 
sports of tho people on Sundays, had led to tlio layiug of a just com¬ 
plaint before him. If tho clear testimony of Fuller and Collier may 
be believed in preference to tho unvouched assertion of Dr Ilethor- 
ingtoii, James went no farther than to proclaim that the people should 
enjoy their ancient liberty; and his proceeding, apart from any political 
inexpediency which may be attributable to it, was, in my opinion, 
worthy of all commendation. Fuller, in his Church History, under 
date Muy 29,1618, introduces the subject as follows:—“ King James 
having last year in his progress passed through Lancashire, took notice 
that ‘ hy the preciseness of some magistrates and ministers in several places 
of this kingdom^ in iiisroEniNO people from (heir recreations on the Sun¬ 
day, the Papists in this realm being thereby persuaded that no honest 
mirth or recreation was tolerable in our religion whereupon, the 

* Baxter’s Works, vol. xiii., p. 444. For an account of the rise of modern 
Sabbatarianism in England, see Note P\ 

t D'Israeli’s Inquiry into the character of James I., in his Miscellanies of 
Tiiterature, p. 346, cd. 1840. “ Plays,” ho adds, “were performed on Sundays 
at court, in Elizabeth’s reign; and yet ‘the Protestants of Elizabeth’ was the 
naual expressNc phrase to mark those who did most honour to the reformed ” 

X “With our own ears,” says he, “we heard the general complaint of our 
peopleand he laments that while they were denied “ lawful recr^tions ” they 
had substituted more vicious ones: alehouses were more' frequented-^drunken- 
ncss more general—tale-mongery and sedition, tho vices of sedentary idleness, 
prevailed—while a fanatical gloom was spreading over the country—(2)’/*.’ 
raeii, p. 345.) ^ ‘ ^ 
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Court being then at Creonwich, he set forth a Declaration to this fit- 
foot, that ‘/rtr his good people’s kmfnl recreations, his pleasure was, that 
Aj^TEit THE END OF DIVINE SFiKvicE, thoy shoukl not ha (Uslurhcd, Jetted, or 
discouraged from any laieful recreations ; such as (lancing, oithor of men or 
women; archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any such harmless recre¬ 
ations: nor from having of May-games, Whitsim-ales, or moi’ris-tlauces, 
and sotting up of May-poles, or other sports therewith used, so as the same 
he had in due and convenient time, witiiovt imi'edjment oil let of di¬ 
vine SERVICE: and that women should have leave to carry rushes to 
the church for the decoring of it, according to their old custom: withal 
prohibiting all unlawful games to be used on the tSimdays only, as 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, ainl (at all times in the meaner 
sort of people by law prohibited) bowling.’ 

Considering how widely the Puritanical notions had by this time 
spread in England, we need not wonder that “when this Declaration 
was brought abroad,” great “ grief and distraction thereby was occa¬ 
sioned -in many honest men’s hearts, who looked on it, not as local for 
Lancashire, hut what in process of time would enlarge itself all over 
England.” “ However,” adds the historian, “ there wanted not 
many, both in Lancashire and elsewhere, who conceived the Decla¬ 
ration came forth seasonably, to suppress the daiigei'ous endeavour of 
such, who now began in their pulpits to lu'oach the dregs of Judaism, 
and force Christians to drink them. So that those legal ceremonies, 
long since dead, buried, and rotten in the grave of our Saviour, had 
now their ghosts, as it ivere, w'alking ; frighting such people with their 
terrible apparitions, w'ho were persuaded by some preachers to so 
rigorous observation ef the Sabbath, tliat therein it w'as uiilaw’fiil to 
dress meat, sw'oo]) their houses, kindle the fire, or the like. Yea, and 
the Papists, in Lancashire esjiecially (a frontier country, as I may 
term it, of Papists and Protestants, where the Reformed Religion had 
rather a truce than a peace, standing on its guard and posture of de¬ 
fence), 1 say, in Lanca.shirc the Romanists made advantage of this 

^ “ Tho KinR,” s.-iys ll'Israeli, '‘whose gnioty of temper instantly sympa¬ 
thised with the multitude, and perliajis nlurmed at this new shape which puri- 
tanism was nssiimirig, published what is called the ‘ Hook of .Sports,* and which 
800)1 obtained the contemptuous term of the ‘ The Dancing Hook.' 

“ On this subject, our recent in'ineiples have hitherto governed our decisions; 
W'ith our habits formed, and our notions tiiinlly udjusted, this singular state- 
paper has been reprobated by piety; whose /.r-al. howeNcr, is not suflSciontly 
histoi'ical. It was one of the 8tnte-nia.xims of this philosophic monarch 1)1 his 
advice to liis so)i, 

“ ‘ To allure the. common people to a common amitic among thcm^elves; and 
that certain daies in the yecre should be appointed for delighting the people 
with public spectacles of all honest games and exercise of arms ; inakiag playes 
and lawful games iu .Maic, and good cheare at (Jliristmns ; as also for convening 
of neighbours, for entertaining friendshij) and heartliness, l»y lioiicst feasting 
and merrincss; so that the Sabbothes ho kept holie, and no unl.awful pastime 
be used. This form of contenting thJ people's ininils lias been used in all well- 
governed republics.’ 

“ James, thorofoi’e, was shocked at the snddoii melancholy among the people. 
In Europe, oven among the reformed themselves, the Sabbath, after ehurch-scr- 
vico, w'us a festival-day; and the wise inonai-ch could discover no reason why, 
ill his kingdom, it should prove a day of penance and self-denial.'’ - - Op. cit., 
p. 345. 

The Basilieon Boron, of which a passage is hero quoted by D’l&rneli, was 
published in 1598, before its royal auHior’s neeossion to the English throne. 

K 
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strictnoss, to pervert many to Popery; persuading them, that the 
Protestant religion was the school of Tyranuiis, whore no lawful 
liberty was allowed. And no wonder if many common people were 
hereby fetcht off nnto them, starting aside as a broken bow, chiefly 
because overbent for lack of lawful recreation.” 

It is easy to say, as Dr llctheringtou does, tliat the King by this 
proceeding lent his aid in “a fearful desecration” of the Sabbath. 
Put those wlio employ sncli phraseology forget that Jits interpretation 
of vSeripture (like that of the people who complained to him), in 
regard to the cliaracter and duties of the Lor«l’s Day, w^as very 
different from thfiirs; that he had been brought up in tho Church of 
Scotland, whose first Confession of Faith, as we have seen, gives no 
countenance whatever to what in his reign was really tho newfangled 
Judaism of tho Puritans; that ho had afterwards become tho Head 
of a Church whoso Catechism is equally silent as to the duty of Sab- 
bath-obsorvaiico; and that the first day of tho week, in which neither 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, nor Knox, recognised any quality of holi¬ 
ness, was as little considered by King James as by them to bo sus¬ 
ceptible of “ desecration” by any innocent recreation indulged in be¬ 
fore or after the time of public worship. In judging of a man’s 
conduct and motives, we are bound to consider the point of view from 
which ke looks at the subject, and not mondy onr own. 

Tho upshot of the business is i-ecorded by Fuller as follows :—“ But 
now, after so long and many diversities of opinions and arguments on 
several sides, their oavu fear proved at last their only foe : tho King’s 
goodness taking away the subject of their jealousy; so that no minis- 
tcr in the county was enjoined to mid the Book in his ^mrish, wherewith 
they had so affrighted themselves.” 

* Prom tho words here printed in italics, wo may learn the lesson that in a 
case where party-spirit so easily came, and still comes, into play, great caution 
ought to be exercised before giving (‘ur to such uncharitable insinuations us Dr 
Hetherington has indulged in against King .itimes. Puller, J take it, is as 
trustworthy an autliority as we can follow, in judging whetlier the Declaration 
was really onh-n'-l to he re<ol hj the rlerou seeing that, although “ to the I'Sta- 
blishcd church of England lie was a .steady friend,” yet he “at the same time 
Avas so candid and liberal towards Protestant ^lonconforniists, that among the 
bigoted and intolerant of his communion he incurred the suspicion and charge 
of Puritanism.’’- (Aikin n Gen. fi/n;/., vol. i\p. 2(i3.) Jenmiy Collier, also— 
andther respectable ecclesiastical historian—after ((noting the Declaration, 
writes as follows : “ To prevent the ill use of this liberty, there wore several 
restraints in tho indulgence. First, these recreations were to be so managed 
as not to hinder tho jierformnncc of public duty at church. Secondly, that no 
recusant should have the benefit of this liberty. "Nor, thirdly, mick as were not 
present at tho whole of ilivine service. J\nd, fourthly, that none should have tho 
freedom of this relaxation, but such as kept to their own parishes. However, 
this Declaration was somewhat shocking to a great many people; and the clergy 
were apprehensive tlie reading it in churches wonhl have been enjoined them: and 
though ’fwas published only for tho use of Lancashire, they were afraid the 
order might ho enlarged, and reach the whole kingdom. But whatever the first 
Intentions of the Court might have been, the Declaration was afterwards in a 
manner dropt, and no chdjichman udliogd to iiiiAD it.”— {IJcel. Uist. of 
Britain, vol. ii., p. 712. Lond._1714.) 

Dr flotherington, it is likely, has followed on this subject the very suspicious 
authority of Arthur Wilson, whose History of the Life and Reign of King 
James 1. is included in the second volume of Bishop Kennet's Complete His¬ 
tory of England, published at London in 1706. We there read, that “ among all 
tho dances that these times were guilty of, none of the masquerudoes presented 
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With respect, again, to the conduct of Charles^ it will appear, on 
consideration, that his apologists are not wholly without the means of 

80 horrid a vizard as the Churchman’s; for some of the bishops, pretending re¬ 
creations, and liberty to servants and common people (of which they carved to 
themselves too much already), procured the King to put out a book to permit 
dancing about Rlay-ptdes, church-ales, and such debauched exercises upon the 
Habbath-day after evening praying (being a specious way to make the King, 
and them, acceptable to the rout); which hook carat’ forth with a com'mand, en¬ 
joining all ministers to rend it to their farishioners, and to approve of it; and those 
that did not were brought into the High Comtaission, imprisoned, and suspended. 
This book being only a trap to catcli some conscientious men, tliat they could 
not otherwise with all their cunning ensnare; for they would preach tlie Gos¬ 
pel ill a fool’s coat (as some of them expressed), rather than he silenced for a 
surplice. And their conjuring of them with the cross in baptism, and the circle 
of the ring in marriage, could not make a well-composed reason and a sound 
conscience then start at it: But when so friglitful an apparition as the Dancing 
Book appeared, some of the ministers left all for fear, others ho force, they were so 
terrided with it. These, and such like macliinations of the Bishops, to main¬ 
tain their temporal greatness, ease and plenty, made the stones in the walls of 
their palaces, and the beam in the timber, aftorxMirds cry out, moulder away, and 
come to notliing: whereas, if those in most authority had not been so prag¬ 
matical, but holy, prudent, and godly men (as some others of the function were), 
their light might have shined still upon tiic mount, and not have gone out as it 
did, offensive to the nostrils of the rubbish of the people.”—■(A'i?Mfi(;i, vol. ii., 
p. 709.) Now this is not historg, but the x ituperution of a spiteful panipliletcer, 
whose passion lias either obliterated all regard for truth, or seriously impaired 
his memory. It is perl'ectly clear that in this passage Wilson confounds 
the revival of the Book of Sports with its first puhlimtion : for not even Dr 
Uethcrington alleges that in .James's reign .any “ wore brought into the High 
Commission, imprisoned, and suspended nor could anything he more plainly 
inaccurate than the assertion tUat some of the bishops proenretl the King to put 
out the Book," instead of its having been suggested to him by the complaints in 
Lancashire. Wilson's narrative was wi-itten and pahlislird during the Com¬ 
monwealth- when historians generally were disposed to exaggerate tlie faults 
of James and his bigoted son*. But in this writer’s case thei e w'as also a sj’e- 
eial reason for the tendency to view .James’s character in a strongly hostile 
spirit; for having been se<retary ami intimate friend of Jlohert Devereux, 
the last Karl of hJssex of that name, he naturally ^mrticipated in tlie indig¬ 
nation and hatred of that nobleman towards the King. Dr Welw'ood, a 
Scottish physician and historian, who contributed notes to Bishop Kennet’s re¬ 
print of Wilson, and whose ow'n mind is said to haxe been “ tinctured with the 
prcjuilices or prepossessions of one who had been a sufferer in the civil contests” 
of the seventeenth century (Gorton's Jiiog. Diet., vol. ii.. p. 11(39), candidly 
admits, that “though our-author xvas well furnished with what was neces¬ 
sary towards writing the history of King James’s reign, it must he owned he 
has done it with an air of prejudice, if not in some places of rancour; which 
may in part be attributed to his friendship to his patrou the Karl of Kssex, 
and his resentments of the injuries done to th.at nohleinan by King James and 
his favourites; and more particularly by Womerset in the affair of his lady, 
which it’s no wonder the Karl nor liis friends could never forget.” -\Kennet, 
vol. ii., j>. 662.) To the monarchy and hierarchy in the abstract, however, Wil¬ 
son disclaims hostility, in some verses preiixed to his work:— 

“ T have no envious eyes against the Crown, 

Nor did I strive to pull the Mitre down : 

noth may bo good; but xvlion beiids sxx-cll, men say. 

The rest of the pour meinhors piiieaxxay, 

Like rieket-hodies, upwards overgrown, 

Which is no wholesome cuustitutioii,’* 

He lived from 1595 to 1652; aud we learn from Anthony Wood, tliat though 
he had laid up materials for his liistory some time before, he did not perfect 
it till a little before his death. The same writer remarks the want, in that 

K 2 
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palliating liia comluct. Even iissuiniug (they might say) that, theo¬ 
logically and politically, he was in the wrong, still, in ordering the 
Book oi‘ Sports to ho read by the English clergy, ho did not exceed 

history, of *• the principal niiittors conducing to the completion of the historical 
faculty, > iz., wtitter froui rccorJy c.rai’f time, name and place; which by his en¬ 
deavouring too much to set out his bare collections in an affected and bombas¬ 
tic style, are much neglected.’’ tjorne,’’ he adds, “ call it an infamous pas- 
quil ."—(Athenre Oxonieuitcs, vol. iii., p. 311), ed. 1813.) 

Who the “one author” is, that, according to Dr llcthcrington, “asserts that 
tlie Hook of Sports would have been speedily extended over the kingdom, but 
for tlie decisive refusal of Abbot,’’ I haie not lieoii able to discover; and if such 
an author there be, 1 say that ho states as a fart what he merely eonjeetures-^ 
thougli, had innocent and lawful sports licen forbidden by meddling magis¬ 
trates and ministers throughout the kingdom, as they were in Ijancashire, I see 
not how the King would have been blameablo for interposing his authority 
everywhere, to protect the people from an encroachment which was equally 
such, wliether the theological opinions of the onoroachers were true or 
false. Even the following note by Welwood is probably inaccurate, being at 
variance with what Fuller and (.'oilier so positively adirm. “ There W'ere 
several of the bishops," says he, “ that declared their opinion against the Hook 
of Sports; ami Archbishop Abbot being at (’roydon the day it was ordered 
to be read in eliurches, fiatly forbade it to be read there; wliich King James was 
pleased to wink at, notwithstanding the daily endeavours tliat were used to irri¬ 
tate the King against him.”- (Kcnnet. vol. ii,, j’. 709.) This improbable ru¬ 
mour (for it is nothing more) about the order to read the Hook in churches, and 
the counter-mandate of Abbot, is repeated in the Life of that prelate in the 
JJiopraphia ISritanniru (vol, i., p. 14, 2ded.); where, however, Wclwood's note 
is the only authority referred to in support of the allegation. !Neal ascribes 
that note to Wilson himself, in saying that “ the Declaration was ordered to be 
rend in all the parish-churches of lianeashirc, which abounded with Papists; 
and Wilson adds, that it was to be read in all the churclies of England, but that 
Archbishop Abbot, being at Croydon, flatly forbid its being read there,”— 
(Hist, of the l‘iiritans, vol. ii., p. 106, cd. 1829.) In writing thi.s, Eeal must 
have overlooked a statement in tbe preface to Kennet's collection, that “ the 
learned Or Welwood ba.s been prevailed with to add some notes and observa¬ 
tions fif liis own upon it ; . . . all which uote.s and observations are printed 
at the bottom of tlie page.s.” 

I conclude, then, 1. That .Tames’s Declaration never was onicred to be 
road by the clergy out of liancashire ; 2. That the halanee of proof is greatly 
against the notion of its having been ordered to be read even by the clergy' in 
liancashire; ami 3. That if the Lancashire clergy were ordered to read it, none 
of them suffered the slightest inconvenience for refusing. 

It is grievous to find so liberal and honest a writer as Mr Brook allowing 
himself, in nientioning King James’s Book of Sports, to be nii.sled into the 
assertion, that “ all ministers w’ore commanded to sanction this stimulus to li¬ 
centiousness, by reading it in their public congregations ; and those who 
refused to comply with the. profane mandate, were prosecuted in the High 
Commission, 6u.speiidpd, and imprisoned.’’ He is oven so careless as to attribute 
to Bishop Kennet himself, as its writer (instead of editor), the passage where 
Wilson says that this alleged mandate was a trap to catch men of tender con¬ 
sciences, who could not be otherwise cnsnared.'--(///iitorj/ of IteliijiouB Liberty, 
by Benjamin Brook, vol. i., p. 401. London, 1820.) 

To crown all, we have it on the very high authority of the conscientious and 
painstaking Dr M'Crie, that “ it was the English Solomon who, in his wisdom 
first discovered this project for promoting the happiness of his good subjects 
namely, the project of “ .sports and pastimes, appointed by autlwHty to be held 
on the Sabbathas if Sunday sports w’ere never known before, or King James 
had ever enjoined them! And this notable piece of infoimation we get from 
the Doctor while he is in the very act of exposing, with a masterly hand, the 
unfaithfulness of the picture which Sir Walter Scott has drawn of the Cove- 
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the power which lawfully belonged to him as Head of the Church ; 
while those of them who were guilty of disobedience to this constituted 
authority, thereby forfeited their .title to retain office in the eccle¬ 
siastical society whose rules they had broben—and so could not with 
reason complain of deprivation of their benefices. With regard to the 
imprisonment and hmiishment of recusants, ve might be reminded that 
in the seventeenth century the right and oven dnh/ of the magistrate 
to promote “ the true religion” (by which phrase he could understand 
no other than his own), was, to say the least, not more violently as¬ 
serted by the Episcopalians, than it was by the I’uritans when Ins 
religion happened to bo theirs; and that it was only when lie 
patronised what they believed to be error, that they ever complained 
of his conduct. Wo might further he told that tht> Ibiritans, when 
they in their turn lasttMl the sweets of ])owcr, im])oscd upon all, with 
a despotism as gross and grievous as that of Charles, the sort of 
Sabbath-observance Avhich to thorn appearoil agreeable to the Word 
of Hod, though by others it was esteemed Judaical and superstitious 

nanters and their nppres.sors in the novel of Old Mortality.-- {Mitcellancom 
Writings of the late Thomas M'Crie, D.D., p. 274.) 

VV^ith such examples of misapprehension before us, wc c-an hardly wonder at 
whsit seems ti> he the commonly received notion, that the neclarnlion popularly 
called the Hook of export®, was a formulary like the Book of Common I’rayer, 
prescribing a routine of Sunday reeresitions, ubich the clergy were at their 
peril to enjoin from the pulpit, and the people to practise with the utmost sub- 
ini.ssion to their “ ^piritual pastors and masters. ’ 

The Declaration may be seen at lull length in Uushwortb, vol. ii., p. 193. 

* See Neal, iii., 139, and iv., 28, 141; ed. 1822.- By an Act of Parliament 
passed during the Protectorate, it was enacted, *■ that all persons not having a 
reasonable excuse, to be allowed by a justice of peace, sliall resort to jtomc church 
or chapel, where the it~ue worship of Uod is ]>erfonned, or to some mcciing-plure of 
Christians not differing in matters of faith from the public profession of the nation, 
on penalty of two shillings and sixjjenee for every otl'enco."’ The following 
is a Scottish ecclesiastical act, passed at Edinburgh on 7th Juiic 1709, “ for 
the Observation of the Bord’s l>ay it is taken from a volume 2 )ubli.slicd there 
in the same year, entitled “ The (Queen's Pious Proclamation for the Kneou- 
ragement of Piety and Virtue, and for yupj)rcssing and Punishing of V^ice, 
Profaneness, and Immorality; with an Abbreviate of the Baws to that jtur- 
l)Ose : As also, a Collection of some Acts of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, Town-Council of Edinburgh, and Kirk-Sessions of that City, to the 
same effect,”—“ The (ieneral .Meetings of the Ivirk-Sessions of Edinburgh, tak¬ 
ing to their serious consideration that the l^ord’s Day is profaned by people's 
standing on the streets, and vaging to fields and gardens, and to the Castle~hiU; 
as also by standing idle gazing out at windows, uud children, ap{)rcntices, and 
other servants, playing on the streets and other iilaces; and finding that there 
are divers Acts of the Town-Council of this City, and General Sessions, for pre¬ 
venting the profanation of the Lord’s Day, acco! ding to the Acts of Parliament 
a>id General Assembly; therefore the General Se.ssioiis do resolve to see to the 
execution of these good Acts, and do hereby warn all the inbnbitants of this 
city, that none of them presume to profane the Lord's Day, wliich all are com¬ 
manded to remember to keei) holy ; and do seriously exhort jjarents and mas¬ 
ters of families to keep their children and .servants within doors ujion that holy 
day, and to take care that all belonging [to] tlieni do sanctify tlto same, and 
punctually attend the public worship of God ; with certification that notice wdl 
be taken of such as shall be found transyressing in the premises, and they called 
before the Kirk-Session and censured for the same, and if they do not amend, Til EY 
WILIi BE REFERRED TO THE CIVIL MAOISTRATE TO BE PUNISHED. Atid ill 
order to the better observation of the said Acts, not only is each Session to take 
their turn in visiting the streets in time of [lublic worship on the Lord's Day, 
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that ev«n in our own generation, when religious liberty is somewhat 
better vintlerstood tlian it was two hundred years ago, tho Puritans, 
with Sir Andrew xVgnow' at their head, made desperate efforts to 
procure a legislative enactment, compelling the whole nation to 
observe tho Lord’s Day in a manner as . rigorous as that in which 
the Jews were required to observe their Sabbath ; and finally, that, 
to this day, all well-governed Churches, wliether Presbyterian or 
Episcopal, arc accustomed to deprive of ecclesiastical office and omo- 
lumcnt such of their members as, by violating the conditions on which 
office is held, render thomsclves iial)le to expulsion. Such ropresenta- 
tions, it must bo confessed, would neither bo destitute of force, nor 
unsupported by the history of Jhigland from the Heformation to the 
Commonwealth. Dor in that history, as Bishop ITchor most justly 
observes, “there is caluindaiit ])roof, that (much as every religious 
party, in its turn, had snilerod from porsecution, and loinlly and bit¬ 
terly as each had, in its own particular instance, compliiiuod of the 
se\'oritios exercised against its juoinhors) no party had yet boon found 
to perceive the groat wickedness of persecnlioii in the abstract, or the 
moral unfitness of temporal pnnisbm(*nt us an engine of religious con- 
trovei'sy. Evea Ihc SiivU who werr thansrlres niulei' oppression exclaimed 
against their rulers, not as being pcrscrnbo s at all, but as persecuting those 
-who professed niF. ikutii ; and each sect, as it obtained the power to wield 
the sertdar weapon, esteemed it also a dntg, as well as a privilege, not to bear 
the sword in vain.’’ * 

as hath been the lauJahle rustmn of this ciitj but also cynry Session is to take rare 
ofvmtijKj tlicir own j>aritlies \NT) Sl!s>rKCTUD ilocSKS therein, at other convenient 
hours OH the Loni's iJaii, Ly an elder iuiil a deacon by turns, A\itli a beadle and 
officer; and likewise when the day i.s long, that eacli Session go with their 
beadles and officers ttirniigh the streets .aTter sermons, for the end.s above-men¬ 
tioned, and reprove such as they find transgressing; and when persons do not 
take with reproof, and do not refrain from such practices in time coming, that 
they be complained of to the Sesoion, in order to be censured, and re/erre<l 
to the civil vifojietrah to he punished ueronfinri to the Acts mode thereanent: And 
recommends to sc.ssious, and members thereof, to hold hand to the execution of 
the Acts of tho Town-Council, dated the 9th of August 1693, and 28th of 
February 1701, for J’reveuting the Profanation of tho Lord’s Day ; and oi-- 
dains this Act to be read from the pulpits of all the churches of this city 
yearly, the first Sabbath of April, that none may pretend ignorance.” 

Had these holy inquisitors been in authority at tlerusaleiii when the Lord 
Jesus Christ " vaged” through the corn-fields on the Kabbatb, tliey undoubtedly 
would not otily have accused his disciples, as the Pharisees did, of profaning 
the sacred day by plucking the ears of corn and rubbing them in their Land-; 
but have outdone, in the display of their regard for formalism, that most strict 
of Jewish sects, by denouncing both him and his followers as fciabbath-breakers 
on the score of the vaging itself. 

* lleber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. 27. The same remark had previously 
been made in nearly tho same words by Jtejijamin Franklin; Works, vol. v., 
p. 14, Lond. 1833 ; and the observation is repeated by Archbisliop Whately, 
in lii.s Essays on tho Errors of Romanism, &c., 4th ed., p, 138.—For exaiqpics 
of tho fact stated, we need go no further than the enumeration, by the West¬ 
minster Assembly’s committee, of remissness in “ suppressing Anabaptists and 
Antinomiaus,” os one of tho Parliamentary sins which had kindled the Divine 
wrath, manifested in “ my Lord Generars defeat in the West” (ante, p. 137); 
or than Samuel Rutherford’s “ Free Disputation against pretended Liberty of 
Conscience” (London, 1651), of which a specimen will afterwards be presented, 
and which good Bishop Ileber characterises as « perhaps the most elaborate 

defence of persecution which has ever appeared in a Protestant country.”_ 

(Op. eit., p. 317, Note L.) It is recorded by Rushworth, tliat in a letter from 
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What a beautifully consistent figure the State makes in Great 
Britain—in the southern and northern divisions of which two diflbrcnt 

the Westminster Assembly to the Belgic and other Reformed Churches, they 
lamented that “ all the good and .just laws of this kingdom against Papists (con¬ 
cerning their lives, liberties, and goods), are suspended; . . . houses of 

superstition in England and Ireland set up and not discountenanced ; beside the 
seldom or never questioned transportation of many young persons to seminaries 
in foreign parts” (vol. v., p. 372.) And Haillie, In his Jjetters, repeatedly ex¬ 
presses his abhorrence of the toleration advocated by the Independents in the 
Assembly, both for themselves ami other sects.” “ lie ko/>r,” says he, “ Ood 
wiU assist us to remonstrate the wickedness of such a toleration,"' (voj. ii., p.' 328.) 
“ Kor this point, both the.y (the Independents) and vve contend tamiuoni j,ro arts 
etfocii'* (l). 350.) In a Memorandum whicli he furnished to tlio Earl of Lauder¬ 
dale, “ to make our friends sensible of the importance of the ordinance against 
blasphemies and errors,’’ he says : *• Tlie blasphemies, heresies, and errors, 
which abound everywhere, cries to lie.aven for vengeance against tlieland ; and 
in special against the House of Co7umons, by whose connivance only they have 
grown, and who most easily might suppress them, if they did really endeavour 
it” (p. 396.) That they at length passed a mo.st stringent ordinance in 1648, 
we have already had occasion to notice (on page 40.) (icorge CJillcspic, also, 
(a man of great ability, and for that reason sent as one of the commissioners 
from the Church of Scotland to the Assembly at Wcstmijister,) inculcates most 
anxiously tlie duty of the civ il nmgislj-ute to j)ronio(c the true (/. c. the Presby¬ 
terian) religion, and to punisii all gain.sa5’ers. In the ilstnnd 42dof hi.s “ One 
Hundred and Eleven Projiositions concerning tlie Ministry and (iovernment of 
the Cliurch,” published in 1642, and rejirintcd at Edinburgh in 1844, he 
pays; The orthodox churches believe also, and do willingly acknowledge, 
that every lawful magistrate, being by (?od himself con.'.tituted the keeper 
and defender of both ta'des of the law, until ami uuyht first and cliiejlii to take 
care of God's 'jlory, and (according to his pi.ice, or in his manner and way) 
to preserve religion when pure, and to restore il when decayed and cor¬ 
rupted : and also to jirovido a le.arned and godly ministry, seliools also and 
synods; as likewise to restrain and pvidsh as well atheists, lilusjdiciiH'rs, he¬ 
retics, and schismatics, as tlie viohiter.s of justice and civil peace. Wlicrefore 
the opinion of those sectaries of this age is altogether to be disallowed, who, 
though otherwise insinuating them.selves craftily into the magistrate’s favour, 
do deny unto him the autkoritij and riylu of restraiuiny licrctiis and schismatics, 
and do hold and maintain tliat such person-s, how much soever liurlfiil and pci"- 
nicious enemies to true religion and to the church, ijct are to be tolerated by the 
mayistrate, if so be he eonceiiie them to he sitch as no way violate the laws of the com¬ 
monwealth, and in nowise disturb the civil ]>euce." (I*. 12.) In his sermon be¬ 
fore the House of Lords, August 27, 1645, Hillespie argues (in his own opinion 
unanswerably), that since liberty of conscience, by general acknowledgment, 
ought not to be granted in matters civil and military, therefore neither ought 
it to be granted in matters of religion. “ I am sure,’’ says he, “ there can bo 
no answer given to this argument which will not be resolved into this principle : 
Men’s consciences may be compelled for the good of tlio State, but not for the 
glory of God; we must not suffer the 8tat,e to sink, but if religion sink we 
cannot help it. This is the plain English of it.’’—(P. 12 of Edin. edit, of 1844. 
►See also his Treatise of MisreHany Questions, ch. xiii., ]>. 69 of reprint of same 
year.) It had not occurred to Gillespie or any of his friends, that the ma¬ 
gistrate is appointed for secular purposes only ; that the rights of the Sovereign 
of the Universe may bo perfectly secure without the officious aid of any feeble 
arm of ilesh ; that possibly religion is buoyant enough to swim as well without 
the magistrate’s help as with it; and tliat the danger of his mistaking false re¬ 
ligion for true is one which no precaution can ever guard against. 

The Rational Covenant of Scotland, subscribed in 1580 and renewed in 1639, 
recites with much satisfaction the Act 24, Pari. 11, King James VI., which “or¬ 
dains all Papists and priests to be punished with manifold civil and ecclesiastical 
pains, AS ADTERSARIKS TO Goo’s TRUE REUIOION, preached, and by law esta¬ 
blished, within this realm.” And by an Act of the General Asscinhly of the 
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systems of reli.!?ious “ truth” arc patronised and endowed ! During 
the seventeenth century, she made in Scotland some vigorous attempts 
to escape from a position so chargeable with “ latitudinarian laxity 
and liceutioiisiiGssbut although, in endeavouring to force her own 
admired Episcopacy on a Presbyterian people, she followed most strict¬ 
ly the principle advocated by Dr Hethorington,’ there is actually no 

Church, prefixed to Gillespie’s Pi-<>i‘osUiong, it is declared that “tlio civil ma¬ 
gistrate may and ought to suppress, by oorpotal or civil jiimishments, such as, 
by spreading error or heresy, or by fomenting schism, greatly dishonour God, 
dangerously hurt religion, and disturb the peace of the Kirk.'’ 

Vet the Sliortcr C.vtechiaiii, which liaillie, Gillespie, and Rutherford helped 
to frsinie, and so highly approved of, declares that “the moral law is summarily 
comprehended in the Ten Commaiidnients and that “ the sum of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments is, To lote the Jjord our God with all our heart, vvith all our soul, 
with all our strength, and with all our mind; nml our nei<;hhoHr ourselvrs.’' 

It is in vain to say that the sectaries, whoso liberty of coiiseicnce was thus op¬ 
posed, .sometimes claimed a toleration of immoralities, crimes, and sedition, as 
well as of religious teacliing and worshiji; and that it was the former wliich ex¬ 
cited the alarm of the I’resbyfcrians. It douhtlc.ss did excite their alarm — 
and with reason; hut n l>at chirjhj inspired tlicin with horror and fierceness, 
was “the Ida.sphemies, heresies, and errors," whi<‘h they took upon themselves 
the popish power of determining to be such, and prohibiting the teaching of. 
As for immoralities, crime.s, and .sedition, the civil power was quite ready to 
suppres.s thrm (as far as any earthly power could), without being urged to the 
work by the Presbyterian members of the Westminster Assembly. 

In an article by fcjir Walter Scott on Kirkton's History of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, in the Quarterly lleview^, vol. p. 526, the blindness of the Scottish 

Covenanters of the sevcnti<enth century to the ndigious rights of anybody but 
themselves is strongly exemplified ; and we have seen (p. 135) in what vigorous 
language it w'as reproved as rank Popery by Cromwell. 

It may be worth while to add, that, even in Ibis nineteenth century, Hr Ife- 
therington, who so heartily vituperates Charles 1. for ordering the English clergy 
to read a Heclaration that the old Siniday-recreations were permitted to those 
W'ho pleased to indulge in them, is ne\ ertheles-s, with a vast multitude of other 
so-called Protestants, decidedly averse to the magistrate’s regaiding (in hi.s 
official capacity) " all religious creeds ami forms vvith equal indilfercnccand 
will by no means allow, that, “ beean.so it is wrong to suppre!>s truth.'* it is 
wrong “ to di'scountenaricc error.” U'hy, then, is he indigiiunt at Charles I'or 
discountenancing what the King himself regarded as “error?” Ought Charles 
to have acted according to Puritanical opinions which he repudiated ? Hr He- 
theringtun dibmisse.s vvith reprobation the plea of those who urge, that, as truth 
cannot bo ascertained infallibly, it is best to give equal toleration to all ojii- 
nioiis, le'-t a grievous mistake should committed, and truth be suppressed 
instead of error. “This,'’ say.s he, “ i.s the language of scepticism; and the 
principle which it prom til gate.s is not toleration, but latitudinarian laxity and 
licentiousness."—(Hetherington's ///st. of the Church of Scotloud, p. 647, and 
JltH, of the M'entminHer AisomUu, p. 353.) Yet the ground t)f Ids own complaint 
against Charles for opimsing the i’uritans can be no other than this same lati¬ 
tudinarian principle ; unless wo may suppose that so good a Protestant as Hr 
Uetheringtun can take up any ground implying his belief in the infiillihility 
of himself and his party, but the fallibility, nay, certain error, of the Head of 
the English Church. All success, say 1, to the “ sce.pticism” vv hich leads a man 
to doubt of his own infallibility, or at least whether it may be fairly assumed 
in dealing with the rights of others who deny it! And may it never be the lot 
of Dr Iletherington to have his own principle applied to himself in a country 
governed by Roman Catholics, Mahonimedans, or Jiuddhists! 

With respect to the intolerance of the Presbyterians, sec, farther, in Neal, 
iv,, 27, an nb.stract of the ordinance of Varliainent, passed on 9th August 1G49, 
for punishing blasphemous and execrable opinions. Sdme striking illustrations 
are given by Mr Tayler, in his Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 
p. S19, Sec also Hethcrington's Hist, of the Westm. Assera., pp. 298, 299. 
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proceeding of hers for which he and his friends more violently abuse 
her !* Had she applied his principle in the opposite direction, by com¬ 
pelling, or at least bribing by exclusive endowment, the English Epis¬ 
copalians to adopt his beloved Presbyterianism, ho doubtless would 
have applauded this mode of “ suppressing error,” and giving to 
“ truth” the countenance Avhich he claims for it. 

Tho piety of those who demand that public property shall be ap¬ 
plied to tho endowment of their truth (under the name of God’s), but 
not a farthing of it to the dissemination of opposite opinions tp which 
their fellow-citizens with equal sincerity give tho same designation, is 
precisely that of the devout I’hariseo who thanked God from tho 
bottom of his heart that ho was not as other men woi-o. It is only on 
tho assumption of their own ti-uth being unquestionably GoJ's, that any 
section of tho community can logically and honestly claim the exclu¬ 
sive nse of public money ; and this assumption accordingly lies at the 
bottom of all tho honest clamours which have been raised by the ad¬ 
vocates of state-endowed Churches against the paltry grant to the 
College of Maynooth, out of a fund to which Roman Catholics and 
Protestants alike contribute, and which annually supplies large sums 
to the dominant sect, for tho proi)iigation of opinions which the Ro¬ 
manist regards as damnable hi;rosics. 

In Scotland, the orthodox clergy demand that money belonging to 
all sects, shall be applied in teaching the j’cligious dogmas ot'one only — 
i. c., their own ; and some would rather be left to their private resources 
than partake of a grant with every other denomination of Chris¬ 
tians. The late Dr P. Macfarlaiie, for instance, in his closing address 
as Modtu-ator of the Free Church Assembly of 1815, in reference to 
tho question, whether that Church could consistently ask aid from the 
Government for purposes of education, said—“ 1 am strongly inclined 
to think, that, holding it as a great Scriptural principle that it is tho 
duty of the civil magistrate to give encouragement and .su])port to the 
tme religion alone, it would not bo consistent to ask or accept of aid 
from the British Government for educational purposes, after it has 
polluted and repudiated that sacred principle by the endoinncnf of Popish 
errors.” And in the report of a speech by the Rev. Mr Wilson in the 
Free Presbytci’y of Dundee, on Kith March 1850, we read as follows: 
—“ If it were asked. What security would he demand for tho teaching 
of religion in national schools? ho would answer that it was tho duty 
of tho state to defend and cncovraye God's truth ; and that the only Avay 
in which they could secui'e religion as an olemont in national schools 
would bo to put them into the hands or under the elective superintendence 
of the Churches who held God’s tkutiiI” In other words, the Go¬ 
vernment ought to give to one sect the mauagement of schools belong-' 
ing to, and 2 >aid for by all! 

Men who thus confidently deal with the rights of their fellow-citi¬ 
zens on tho assumption that they are the sole possessors of God’s truth, 
are bound to show that they, and they alone, have sure means of know¬ 
ing it: at the very least, we might exi)cct that they should bo consis- 

* As little did the old Presbyterians relish the application of this principle, 
which was also theirs’, for, as Welwood says truly, “ Archbishop lisud's zeal for an 
uniformity between the two nations in point of Liturgy, proved tho fatal torch 
that put the two kingdoms into a flame.”— (Dr Welwood’s Memoir of the most 
Material Transactions in England for the last Hundred Years, d’c. 4tli ed., 
London, 1702, p. 46.) 
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tent enougli to claim, in word as well as deed, the possession of such 
means. The Pharisee in the parable was evidently well assured of 
the soundness of his own understanding, which pronounced him to be 
bettor than other men; and if he had boon questioned on the subject, 
ho doubtless w'oiild have readily avowed this belief. But what shall 
wo say of our modern Calvinists, who, proclaiming in one sentence the 
extreme fallibility of the human understanding in f/cneral, proceed in 
the next to assume the entire trustwoidliinessof tlioir own understand¬ 
ings ill particular ^ Well has Samuel Johnson observed, that “ though 
the fallibility of man’s reason, and the narrowness of his knowledge, 
are very liberally confessed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature, seems to discover that this ac¬ 
knowledgment is not altogether sincere ; at least, that most make it 
with a tacit reserve in favour of themselves, and that with tcliatever 
ease they (lire up the claim of their neighbours, they are desirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own conduct, and from error in their 
opinions.''^ — {Rambler, No. 31.) 

What W'ould be thought of a man wdio should proclaim, with an air 
of tho utmost humility and lamentation, that everybody’s logs are so 
weak that they can hiirdly, if at all, support tho weight of tho body 
—amlfor that reason insist, with a self-complacent and benevolent 
smile, on being allowed to carry his tottering neighbours on his back 

“ O wad soiiio [lower tlic giftic gie us 

To s(?o onrsols as other see us ! 

It wad frae nionie n IdundiT free us, 

AtuI iooiisli notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad Ica'e us. 

And I'v'ii devotion !'’ 

If, then, there be any soundness in what we have supjtosed to bo 
urged for King Charles, the true remedy for all such grievances {whe¬ 
ther the thing imposed ho a Book of Sports, ti Confession of Paith, 
ora Liturgy) must be sought in freeing the Chiircb of Christ, in which 
no man on earth is entitled to he called ^faster, from the usurpations 
of Popes, Councils, Pioyal Heads, Convocations, Assemblies, and every 
other body of men pretending to declare with authority the w'ill of 
Clod, and visiting with penalties, disabilities, or contumely, those who 
refuse to submit. Whetbor genuine Christian freedom is compa¬ 
tible with membership of Church Bstablislimouts (by which I mean 
not only Churches in alliance with the State, but all ecclesiastical 
associations where belief in a prescribed sot of theological dogmas is 
required), is a question that has Iteen widely discussed—tliat will 
engage more and more the attention of thinking men—and tho deci¬ 
sion of which, if it shall ho answered in the negative, will evidently 
lead to most important results. 

But however this may bo, it must ho admitted by all, that after 
the reasonable, hut, to the Puritans, unpalatable proceeding of James, 
and the much more offensive, as well as unquestionably tyranni¬ 
cal proceedings of his son, nothing could be more likely to happen, 
than that the Puritans in general, and tho Assembly of Divines in 
particular, should outrun tho warrant of Scripture in their doctrine 
of Sabbath-observance. Whether they actually did so, will ho con¬ 
sidered in the subsequent pages.* 

* See particularly note R.~It may be observed that Dr Twisse, the prolocutor 
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There is iu Milton’s Areopagifcica a noble passage, in which the 
Westminster Assembly is introduced in a manner becoming a Chris¬ 
tian freeman. “ Cod,” says he, “ raises to his own work men of rare 
abilities, and more than common industry, not only to look ])ack and 
revive what hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, 
and to go on some new enlightened stops in tho discovery of truth. 
P’or such is the order of Cod’s enlightening his Church, to dispense 
and deal out by degrees his iieam, so as our earthly eyes may best 
sustain it. Neither is ihd apiioiuted and confined, where and ovt of lohat 
place these his chosen, shall be first heard to spcal:; ibr he sees not as man 
sees, chooses not as man chooses, lest we slionld devote ourselves again 
to set places and assemblies, and outward callings of men ; plantini/ our 
faith one ivhile in, the old convocation house, and anotheu witile in 
THE oiiArED AT Westaiinsteu ; wheii all the faith and rcliaion that 
shall he there canonised, is not svjicient without plain conoincement, and 
the eharitt/ of patient instruction, to supple the least bruise of conscience, to 
edify the meanest Christian, who desires to walk in the spirit, and not in the 
letter of tinman trust, for all the number of voices that can be there made; 
NO, THOiroir IIaury the .'Seventh itmsEiiP theke, AvrTii all iiis 

LIKOE Towns AIJOUT HI.W, SHOULD LEND TUBAt VOICES VKOil THE 
DEAD TO SWELL TIIEIK NUMBER.’'* 

If this lofty protest against the authority of the Wostiniiistor As¬ 
sembly was well founded in the time of ifilton, much more than sufli- 
cient reason have we, after the lapse of two hundred busy years, to 
withhold our homage from tlicir “ standard of scriptural truth.” 
For admirable though tbo Confession is, as a clear, preeiso, and 
methodical statement of the theological opinions of its framers, yet 
no Avell-informed thinker e,an f>iil to see that a greatly enlarged know¬ 
ledge of Jewish antiquities, of oriental literature, (d’ true critical 
principles, of the physical and moi al sciences, and, though last not 
least, of the bodily and mental constitution of man, gives the modem 
student of Scripture a much Ijotter chance of understanding its moan¬ 
ing, than oven tho most able and learned of our ancestors in tho 
seventeenth century could possibly have. As I’atioiial searchers for 
truth, wo ought eagerly to avail ourselves of every now help, instead 
of dreading whatever tends to nnscttlo old notions, and clinging with 
the grasp of consciontious obstinacy to the opinions of men not only 
falliblu like ourselves (as tlioy, indeed, Avere tho foremost to avow), 
hut peculiarly liable to he misled by the violent party-feelings of tho 
times, and far more ignorant than avo are of much tliat interpreters 

of the Assembly, was one of the divines who, upon the repuhlication of the 
Book of Sports in 163S, refused to read it, and ventured to declare his opinion 
decidedly against it: “ he nevertheless,” says Brook, “ escaped better than mauy 
of his brethren, who for so doing were auspended from Ihcir ministry, driven 
out of the kingdom, or cast into prison.” -{Lives of the Varitang, by Benjamin 
Brook, vol. iii., p. 14. Lond. 1813.) Dr Gouge, another member of tho As¬ 
sembly, “ when the Book of Sports came out, absolutely refused to rend it. 
He was determined to suffer, rather thmi sin by encouraging profane sports 
on the Lord’s day.”— {Ib., vol. iii., p. 107.) But tho biographer does not in¬ 
form us w'hether any trouble on this account actually overtook him. 

* Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 98. “ Truth and understanding,” he says 
in tho same treatise, “ are'not such wares as to ho monopolised and traded in by 
tickets, and statutes, and standards. Wo must not think to make a staple com¬ 
modity of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like our broad 
cloth and our wool-packs.”---(/6. vol. ii., p. 81.) 
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of Scripture are concerned to know. Lot ua remember that the West¬ 
minster Confession was framed by men who lived before the deep 
thoughts of Bacon had begun to yield their fruit—before the New¬ 
tonian philosophy liad yet diiwncd upon the world—before Locke had 
doihied the limits within which truth is attainable by man, or con¬ 
tributed hisaid to elucidate the most successful manner of pursuing it 
—before a single association of learned men had been formed in Enghand 
for the pursuit of science oi* literature—before I’ococke and Niei)nhr 
had made their researches in the East—before Calmet, or Cave, or Pri- 
deaiix, or Larducr, had begun to labour in the wide field of Bibli¬ 
cal learning—before Owen, or Simon, or Tillotson, or Locke, or 
Michaelis, had accustomed the Christian world to that rational way of 
studying the Scriptures which every scludar now follows—before Kon- 
nicott had gone through his ten years’ task of collating the manu¬ 
scripts from which the hihlical text is asoovtained (a labour, as Bishop 
Watson observes, “ the great utility of which t\ill ho host known when 
the present English translation of the Old Testament shall be amendedhy 
authority; an eventtvhich manygoodiuon anxiously expect”*)—before 


* Catalogue of Hooks in Divinity, appended to vol. vi. of his Collection of 
Theological Tracts. “ When the modern languages, ' says, Air Kenrick, “ as¬ 
sumed a regular form, after the chaos into which speech wjis tiirown by the in¬ 
vasion of the liarbai'ians, versions of the Scriptures into them began to bo made. 
Being derived, however, fiom the Jiatin, they represented all the errors of their 
original, and it was not till learning revived, and the authority of the Church 
of Home in Western Knrope began to be shaken, that translations were made 
immediately from the (Sreek and Hebrew. Our own, in its present form, was 
the work of the most learned men whtnn Knglaiid could furiiisli in the reign of 
.lames I. They uiidc‘r»too*l the resources of tiieirown language, and the quali¬ 
ties which belong to a popular version ; and time has enhanced its beauty, and 
in some measure concealed its imperfections, by spreading over it that vener¬ 
able hue wiiich no recent work can possess. lt.s forms of expression liave be¬ 
come hallowed by association with our deepest feelings .aud loftiest emotions. 
The substitution of another, in the ciiiTent language of the day, is no more to 
be desired, if it were practicable, than the destruction of our ancient I'cligious 
edifices, that the land might be covered with buildings of modern architecture. 
The occurrence of a few words of obsolete meaning is easily remedied by in¬ 
struction. But as a guide to the meaning of Scripture it has glaring defects. 
Kvery reader must be aware, that there are many passages, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment particularly, which convey no meaning to him ; and the Biblical scholar 
knows, that wliere a sense does appear, it is often a false .sense. How should 
it be otherwise ? The learned men of the age in which it was made were, in¬ 
deed, more profoundly learned than the present generation, hut learning itself 
was imperfect. No one now ventures to quote as an authority an Knglish 
translation of a ])rofane author, of tlie same time as tliat in whi<-li the transla¬ 
tion of the Bible was produced. The texts from wliich translations were then 
made had been hastily and uncritically settled; and the manu3cript.s which 
have since been discovered or examined, have le<l to many corrections in them. 
The principles of criticism have been established by the researches of soverai 
generations of scholars; the knowledge of ancient languages generaJiy has been 
greatly improved and enlarged, Hebrew philology, in particular, has assumed 
a new character from the cultivation of otlier Eastern languages which are 
closely allied to it, and a vast mass of information has been collected tending 
to illustrate the meaning of Scripture. Could the venerable authors of our 
common translation return to the world, and after comparing the present state 
of sacred learning with its condition in their own day, find that no use hod 
■ been made of these treasures, to give the English people a nmre correct repre¬ 
sentation of the word of God, they would wonder and grieve ut the supineness 
; of their successors. It would seem to them as if the Lord had poured out tho 
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Butler, or Harmer, or Jortin, or Macknight, or Campbell, orNewcomo, 
or Lowth, or Griosbach, or Wakefield, or Whately, bad contributed 
a syllable to tlfc theological instruction of their follow-Christians.* 
spirit of deep sleep upon them, nnd closed the eyes of the prophets, and the 
rulers and the seers, b’or certainly it was far from their thought, ‘ that their 
own was so ahsolutc a translation, as that hereafter none might follow, who 
might see that which was not yet understood.'— (IW/ncf to the liihk.) 

“ This-Bupineness appears the more wonderful, since the Church which has 
indulged it jjrofcsscs to justify its separate existence exclusively on scriptural 
grounds. In w'ords, at least, it claims no authority as a spiritual institution, 
but through the Scripture. Might it not have been expected, tlien, to consider 
it a most sacred duty to present tiiQsc who cannot rca<l the original, with the 
truest representation of it which the best learning of tlie age can supply ? 
Would it not have been a worthy employment of the leisure in wliich the wealth 
of the Church allows a large body of her dignitaries to live, to watch over ihc 
purity of the sacred text, to remove all notorious errors from the translation, 
and thus to 2 >i'esent the ‘ haw' and the Testimony’ in their simple integrity 
to the unlearned people? It is vain to say that the present ver.sion is a safe 
guide in all essential matters, and that no one can be led astray by following 
it. For the subtle dogmas, belief in which is made a condition of communion 
here and salvation hereafter, often de 2 )end on fine stiadcs of language, wliich 
cannot be apprehended without minute accuracy of translation ; and there are 
im^iortant questions of doctrine, dependent on the jiurity of the text from which 
the translation is made. 

“ The truth is, that the sjiirit of the Church is changed since the commence¬ 
ment of the seventeenth ccntui’y. Slie was then jiroud of the character of Pro¬ 
testant, which was her title to a separate existence, and to the possession of the 
wealth nnd dignities of the old religion. Mhe dreaded a change in the public 
feeling which should bring back Popery, nnd fhcrefore endeavoured to make 
the line of separation between herself and her rival as broad and marked as 
possible. That danger apjjearing to be past, and another to be more threaten¬ 
ing,--the danger lest furthe.r changes in religious opinion should result from 
Bcri^itiirnl investigation, she has discountenanced such studies, and by keeping 
her articles, liturgy, and version unaltered, endeavoured to give herself that 
character of antiquity and infallibility, whi<-h is the source of her rival's in¬ 
fluence over the unreflecting.'’- {The )'ahie of the Ilohj Scrqitures, and the Jtight 
Mode of Ugiag them. IJy John Kenrick, M.A. London, 18ol. Pp. 62 6-5.) 

See also Archbishop Newcome's Historical \'icw of the Engli.'-h llihlical 
Translations, the Exjiedieucy of Revising by Authority our Present Transla¬ 
tion, and the Means of l-lxecuting such a Revision (1792); Bishop Marsh's 
Lectures on the several Branches of Divinity, Ticct. 14, j). <‘15 ; Bishop Watson’s 
Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii., J). 147 ; Archbishojj Seeker’s Works, vol. i., j). 478, 
(Edin. 1792), Sermon 41; and Bishoj) Hinds's Sermons on Scri 2 )ture and the 
Authorized Version of Scripture (1845). 

* See Dr Credner’s remarks in the Preface to Kitto’s Pyclopjrdia of Biblical 
Literature, vol. i., p. xv., and his articles on iNTEiit’unT.vTiON and Intkoduc- 
TXON, in vol. ii. of the s-ame invaluable work, jip. 20-30 ; the article Uicuakd 
Simon, in Aikin’s General Biography, vol. ix., p. 152 ; Watts on the linjirove- 
ment of the Mind, Part I., ch. viii., “Of Inquiring into the Sense and Mean¬ 
ing of any Writer or Si)eakcr, and especially the Sense of the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings ; ” Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testnment, vol. i., i>. 180, of Bishop 
Marsh’s Translation, 2d ed.; Dr Alex. Smith’s Preface to his Translation of 
Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, 2 ). x.; Dr Gerax-d’s Institutes 
of Biblical Criticism, pp. 124-127 ; Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, Ixcct. 13, 14, and 
15 ; Car 2 )enter’B Lectures on Biblical Criticism arfd Interpretation, 2 )p. 7, 35, 
41, 189, 237, and-the first 0 ha 2 )ter of tlie same writer’s Biblical Companion; 
Harmer’s Observations on Divers Passages of 8 cri 2 >turc ; the Eticyclo 2 )a'dia Bri- 
tannica, vol. xxi., j). 203; Tayler’s Retro.spect of the Religious Life of England, 
p. 359; Dr John Bx’own on the Law of Christ res 2 >ecting Civil Obedience; 
p. 236, Note Vf., on “ the True Principle of Biblical lnter 2 )rctation,'’ and Sapp, 
p. 15; the Hon. 'K. Boyle’s Considerations touching the Style of the Holy 
Scriptures, in his Works, vol. ii., p. 94, (quoted in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
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“ The true way to understaud the Scripture,” says Ostorvald, “ is 
to know tho scope of it, and never to swerve from that. Good sense 
an<l piety, joined with the study of lanf^uaj^es, history,*and antiquity, 
are here very sorvicoahle. A eomniontator ought, in a manner, to 
transport himself into those places and times in which tho sacred 
authors lived. lie should fancy himself in their circumstances, and 
consider what their design was, when they spoke or writ; what per¬ 
sons they had to deal with, and Avhat notions, knowledge, or customs, 
did then obtain. But those who, being ignorant of these things, set 
about expounding tho Scriptui c, can hardly do it Avith success. It is 
a Avondcr if they (lo not miss the true mark, and if they do not obtrude 
forced, and very often false, glosses upon their readers. 

“ On the other hand, many authors apply themselves to the examin¬ 
ing of .Scripture with a mind full of. prejudices. They explain it by 
tho present notions of tho world. Nothing is more usual with com- 
inentaTors than to make the faithful under tho Old Testament speak 
as if they had been as well acquainted with the truths of the Gospel 
as Christians are; and as if those questions and disptitos, which are 
treated in comnionjdaces of divinity, had been agitated at that time. 
"When those expositors, for instance, meet Avith the Avord riyhtcons or 
righteousness in the Psalms, they fancy that David Inid in his thoughts 
all that divines have vented concerning justification ; ami upon this 
supposal, Avhat do they not say, or AAhat ilo they not make preachers 
say? It has been ohseiwed, that almost all commentators are partial, 
and endeavour to put upon the .'Scripture a sense that favours the 
opinions of their respective sects. This spirit of a party is chiefly re¬ 
markable in some of those coniinontators Avhich these last centuries 
have produced.”^ 

Now the first of these paragraphs describes Avhat Avas seldom if ever 
done by divines in the earlier half of the seventeenth century; and 
the second describes Avith the strictest accuracy Avhat they usually did. 
To Dr Owen (as fiir as I knoAv) belongs the honour of discovering and 
proclaiming the olijoctionable charactci* of the prevalent practice. In 
the Preface to his Ih'eliminary hlxercitations to the Exposition of the 
Epistle to the llebrcAvs, he mentions, as a circumstance that greatly 
encouraged him to outer the field as an expoundm* of this Epistle, 
that all ids learned predecessors, “ being intent on the sense of tho 
words, as absolutely consirlcred, and the use of them to the present 
church, had much overlooked the direct regard that the author had 
in tho Avriting of this Epistle to the then past, and to the present ami 
the future condition of the Hebrews, or church of tho Joavs. Looking 
at these things as dead and buried, and of no use in the present state 

English Litcraturo, vol. i., p. 619); Dr Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertations to 
his Translation of the Gospels ; Dr John Cook's Inquiry into the Jlooks of tho 
New Testament, ch. ii.; Archbishop Seeker’s Works, vol. i., p. 496, Serm. 42, 
entitled “Directions for Heading the Scripture Profitably;” .lames Poster’s 
Sermons, vol. i., p. 257 ; Dr Sykes on tho Principles and Connexion of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, ch. x., entitled “How we are to judge of the Sense of 
Revelation Life of Dr Arnold, vol. i., p. 220; Wakefield on the language of 
the New Testament (ante, p. 90-91); the Westminster Review, July 1832, 
p. 176; and Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics, quoted in the Penny Cyclopaedia* 
vol. iv., p. 366. J J i. » 

* Ostervald on the Causes of the Present Corruption of Christians, in Bishop 
Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. vi., p. 294. 
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of the church, they did either wholly neglect them, or pass them over 
in a light and perfunctory manner. Nor, indeed, had many of them, 
though otherwise excellently qualified, a competency of skill for the 
duo consideration of things of that jiaturo. But yet, those that shall, 
seriously and with judgment, consider the design of tho writer of this 
Epistle, the time wherein he wrote it, the proper end for which it was 
composed, the suhjoct-matter treated of in it, tho principles ho pro¬ 
ceeds upon, and his manner of arguing, will easily perceive, that with¬ 
out a sei’ious consideration of those, it is not possi))le in many things 
to come to a right understanding of tho mind of the TIoly Ghost. 
Many principles of truth he takes for granted, as acknowledged 
amongst the Holnews during their former church slate, and makes 
them a foundation for his own superstructure ; many customs, usages, 
ordinances, institutions, and received sense of places of Scripture 
amongst the Jews, ho either prodncetli or reflects upon, and one way 
or the other makes use of tho whole Mosaical economy, or system of 
Divine worship under the law, unto his own purpose. Tho common 
neglect of those things, or slight attention to them, by most Expositors, 
was that which principally relieved mo from the forenientioucd dis¬ 
couragement.” 

At Oxford, Dr Owen presided over tho Ccdlege where Locke be¬ 
came a student; and ho aj)poai-s to have fostered in tho congenial 
mind of the young philosopher a disposition to follow out this improved 
mode of scriptural exegesis with consistency and intelligence. For it 
was not only adopted, hni extended with signal success, by Locke, as 
bis theological wndtings abundantly show. “ It was,” says Mr Taylor, 
“ a mode of exegesis quite diflerent from that which bad prevailed 
among the Puritan divines of the preceding tontiiry, who looked im¬ 
mediately to edification, and neglected tho principles of l ational cri¬ 
ticism and exposition. W ith them every text of Scripture was as a 
voice from Heaven, speaking directly to the soul; and they interpre¬ 
ted it by tho feelings which it spontaneously awakened. Tho require¬ 
ments of tho context, tho juirposo Jiiul circumstances of tho writer, .and 
the influences of age and country—entered little into tlieir judgment 
of tho signification of a psissage, and were absorbed by far deeper con¬ 
siderations of tboir ow n spiritual state. If they threw open their 
Bibles with as little care or selection as if they were consulting tho 
Soi-tes Sfter{e, their eye could not .alight amiss; for wherever it fell, it 
met with some expression, literal or symbolical, of the eternal verities 
of the Christi.an faith. T'he clear and simple reason of Locke,' at 
once perceived the source of endless error that was opened by this 
mode of prpceeding, ospeci.ally in a writer so broken and irregular in 
his trains of reasoning—so full of hidden meanings, only to ho <lctected 
by a thoughtful survey of tho general scope of his discourse—and so 
fraught with allusions to his ago, and country, and situation,—as 
Paul: and, therefore, ho constructed his own Commentary on the prin¬ 
ciple which he has fully explained in his Essay—of endeavouring to 
throw himself back into tho circumstances and feelings of tho writer, 
apprehending from this point of view his particular line of argumen¬ 
tation, and bringing all separate phrases and detached observations 
into connection, by thoir common relation to it. This w.as nitional- 
ising tho Bible, by putting the interpretation of it on tho same foot¬ 
ing with that of other ancient books. Tt was employing tho aids of 
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history, and the ordinary rules of grammar and logic, to find out what 
the Bible said—whore mere feeling and imagination, and notions 
already in the mind, had been allowed to decide. These principles 
were taken up and applied by the most eminent English divines of 
the eighteenth century, and, borrowed in the first instance from them, 
gave' birth to that system of historical exegesis, which has been cul¬ 
tivated with such immense learning, and car^ried out to such bold re¬ 
sults, by the great theologians of C-rormany.” * 

To this may fitly be added what Locke himself says of the mode of 
interpretation which was generally followed in the seventeenth century. 
“ 1 know,” ho observes in the Profiice to his Essay on St Paul’s 
Epistles, “ it is not unusual to find a multitude of texts heaped up 
for the maintaining of an espoused proposition, but in a sense often 
so remote from their true meaning, that one can hardly avoid think¬ 
ing that those who so usihI them, either sought not or valued not the 
sense, and were satisfied with the sound, where they could but get 
that to favour thRm.”f How far this remark is applicable to the 
Westminster Confession, may be left to the judgment of any intelli¬ 
gent, candid, and Avell-educated man, who will take the trouble to 
consider nut merely the sentences and even smaller fragments torn out 
of the Bible and called “ proofs,” but the entire passages from which 
they are taken, and the persons to Avhom, and circumstances in which, 
the words were written. Should astonishment be excited in the mind 
of such an investigator by the irr«dcvance and fiagrant partiality of 
many of the “proofs,” let him regard with charity the compile]s of 
them, and ivlth shame ourselves in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, while he considers how much more we deserve reproach for «</- 

* Tayler's Ili-trospect of the Religious T.ife of England, pp. 359-3G1. Air 
Tayler has overlooked what Owen did before TiOcke in this department of 
learning. 

t Locke's AVorks, ed. 1823, vol. viii,, p. 19.- I crave leave,” says he, p, 9, 

to set down a saying of tlie learned and judicious Air Selden : ‘ In interpret¬ 
ing the Scripture,' says he, ‘ iiiiiny do as if a mati should see one have ten 
pounds, which he reckoned by 1, 2, 3, 4, ii, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, meaning four was hut 
four units, and five five units, &c., and that he Jiad in all but ten pounds : the 
other that sees him, takes not the figures together ns he doth, but picks here 
and there, and thereupon reports that he had five pounds in one bag, and six 
pounds in another bag, and nine pounds in another bag, &.C., when as, in truth, 
he has but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a to.\t hero and there, to make it 
serve our turn ; whereas, if we take it altogether, and consider what went 
before, and what followed after, we should find it meant no such thing.’ ” 

The Sabbatarians are greatly addicted to picking out the phrase “ Lord of 
the Sabbath” from the Go.spe]s, and using it as a title of Jesus Christ, whom 
they thus contrive to represent as the patron and establisher of the Sabbath. "We 
return thank-s,” says the Rfcord of June 8, 1837, “ to Him who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men—to Him who is emi>haticaUy the Jjord of the Snbhuth—to Him 
who governs the unruly wills of sinful mortals --that it has pleased Him so to 
order events that the second reading 'bf Sir Andrew Agnew4 Lord’s Day Hill 
has pas.sed by a majority of 110 to 60.”- (Quoted in Af‘Crie’s Memoirs of Sir A. 
Agnew, p. 303). “ Thousands,” says the biographer himself, " who had never 

given a thought to the que.stir)n, were led to consider the claims of the ‘ Lord of 
the Sabbath Layf ” (lb., p. 179); and again, he speaks of the stoppage of the 
mails on Sunday, which S^r Andrew cmleavoured to bring about, as a measure 
ij^t would bo a “ national tribute to the Lord of the Sabbath,’^ (p. Sfll). Yet 
would think it must be plain to any attentive reader of Matt. xii. 1-8, 
itMark ii. 23-28, and Luke vi. 1-6, that the claim which Jesus made, in vindi¬ 
cating himself to the Pharisees, to be lord (i. e. master) of the Sabhitth, has pro- 
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hering to the errors of our ancestors, than they, wlio in comparati\'e 
ignorance committed them—^aiid what mongrel Protestants we show 

cisely the opposite meaning to what the phrase implies when used in the ordi¬ 
nary fashion: it is the assertion of bis authority or dominion over the Sabbath, 
and bis title to act as he had done, notwithstanding the letter of the Jewish 
law. 

Another glaring instance of misapplication of a scriptural fragment de¬ 
serves to be noticed. In Korn. xiv. 23, St Paul says that “ whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin which words, considered by themselves, have been thought by 
many to signify that even acts of justice, mercy, and piety, done by any but a 
believer in Jesus Christ, are positively sinful—a monstrous interpretation, which 
only the most stupid blindness to the context could have rcuderod possible. 
For to every intelligent reader of the chapter it must be plain, that the 
Apostle is considering the lawfulness of eating certain meats which some de¬ 
clared to be forbidden ; and that the word,s above quoted can be rightly under¬ 
stood only as part of the discussion. As “ faith” means “ belief” in general, the 
particular belief spoken of is of course always to be learnt from the connection 
in which the word is found. Now, the question “ Hast thou faith ?” put by 
the Apostle, verse 22, refers (as Dr Chalmers has very wclh pointed out in his 
lecture on this chapter), ‘‘ not to the faith that is unto salvation—but to clear¬ 
ness in the matter on hand —Art thou clear and confident as to the lawfulness 
of eating what by the law of Moses was forbidden ? They who are not clear, 
but stand in doubt, have not faith in this matter, though they may have the 
faith which is unto salvation, lie who has the fiy.th, w'ho is fully persuaded in 
his own mind that to eat is allowable—let him have it to himself before God.” 
And of the words, “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” he says : ” This here is 
not the universal proposition which some would make of it. It does not mean 
that every action of an unbeliever is sinful, because he wants that justifying 
faith without which there can be no acceptance either for his person or his 
services. This may be true, but it is not the truth contained in this passage. 
As we said before, the faith here spoken of is a faith limited to a particular 
point. The man has not the belief that to eat certain kinds of food is lawful; 
and if he eat of them notwithstanding, to him it is unlawful.*'— (^Lcclurea on the 
Romans, vol. iv., pp. 3G8, 369.) 

Coleridge, in reference to Bunyan, exclaims—“ What genuine superstition 
is exemplified in that bandying of texts, and half texts, and demi-semi texts, 
J'ust as memory happened to suggest them, or chance brought them before 
Dunyan's mind.”—{ Table'Talk, vol. i., p. 175.) “ llibliolatry” is the name 
applied by Coleridge to this sort of superstition. Even now, it largely abounds 
among the ignorant and fanatical. “ When men,” says Bishop Watson, “ are 
desirous of forming systems, they are apt to collect together a number of texts, 
which, being taken os abstract propositions, seem to establish the point; but 
which, when interpreted by the context, appear to have no relation to it. 
There is no greater source of error than this practice ; it has prevailed in the 
Christian Church from the earliest ages, and it still prevails. Wo owe to it 
the corruptions of Popery, and that infinity of heresies which have so much 
debased the simplicity of gospel truth, and driven so many men of sense from 
embracing Christianity.”— {Charge delivered in 1795; Miscell. Tracts, vol. i., 
p. 113.) About twenty years ago this practice was vigorously and effectively 
assailed by the late Dr Andrew Thomson, in his work entitled ” The Doctrine 
of Universal Pardon Considered and igefutedEdinburgh, 1830. The follow¬ 
ing remarks apply so admirably to Bishop Horsley and the series of Glasgow 
ministers already mentioned {ante, pp. 5G-58), that 1 must yield to the tempta¬ 
tion to quote them. If a passage makes against them; they pass it by as if it 
were no part of God’s word. They see it not, though it is staring them in the 
face. Point out the statements in it which contradict their doctrine, they just 
wink the harder, and will not look at them. Dwell upon these with whatever 
force qnd solemnity you can employ; it is all in vain, fur they will recognise 
nothing, and will attend to nothing, and will be iufiuenced by nothing, that 
would rob them of their theory, or disconcertjhem in their attempts to build 

L 
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ouvsclvcs to l>c, t\hilo bowing down before the work of mou’s liaudb, 
and bitterly discouraging all who have the sense and spirit to pursue 
a worthier course. But whether or not any astonishment ho excited 
by tlic examination recommended, assuredly the result will bo at least 
a disposition to sympathise with Dr Chalmers in the “/car, that the 
etfeot of controversy and system in tlicology has been to work a mal¬ 
adjustment between our minds and the representations of Scripture, 
which will not be compelled into an accommodation with the artificial 
romponds or creeds of any denomination.”* 

Some of the efiVets of. the erroneous practices of the old theological 

it up. Tlioy pirk and choose fioiii the Bible at their own discretion and for 
tiieir own ends; of course they conveniently exclude from their regard aiul 
from their expositions all that would overthrow or shake the fabric of error 
which they have so industriously reareil, and wliich they so fondly and doat- 
ingly contemplate. -- 'P. 34.5 : See also pp. 331, 354.) 

The Catechism of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, puhli.-»hed in 1684, is 
distinguished by tlfis uncoiamon feature, “ that not only the diirerciit topics 
are explained, and the peculiar sentiments of it defended by proper argument.^ 
and texts of Scripture; but the texts that are alleged by the ojiposers of the 
Socini.m scheme, and appear to be repugnant to it, arc fairly quoted and par¬ 
ticularly examined, and their meaning carefully investigated. There is a fair¬ 
ness and equity in this method of advancing and supporting tlicir sentiments, 
which must recommend it to the candid inquirer after truth; and in consc- 
qucQce of it, an acquaintance with this t'atccViism is not merely an employment 
of memory, but an exercise of the understanding and judgment.*'— {Touhnin't 
M'hioirs of S'lciitiis, p, 268.) 

“ Perhaps, " Ray.s Locke, '• if it were well examined, it would be no very ex¬ 
travagant iiaradox to say, that there are fewer that bring tlieir opinions to the 
Racred Scripture to be tried by that infallible rule, than bring the sacred 
Scripture to their opinions, to bend it to them, to make it, as they can, a covci’ 
and guard to llietu. And to this purpose," he truly adds, its being divided 
into vers(:.s, and brought, as much as may be, into loose and general aphorisnis, 
makes it most useful and serviceable.’—(TI''ori-a, vol. viii., p. 10.) In fact, 
many readers of Scriptiwe,—even, .says Archbishop Wliately, “of what are 
called the educated classes,"'- - are ignorant that the division of it into chapters 
and verses is an arbitrary and unskilfully executed modern arrangement for 
the sake of convenient reference ; although “ the must moderate degree of at¬ 
tention will shew, that versos, and even chapters, often conclude in the midst 
of a discourse,—of an argument,—or even of a sentence.” - (Kftays So^nc of 
the TJanyern to the Chribtimt F'tith, <{'c., 2d ed. p. 239.) This learned divine 
states that one cf the “ educated" persons in whom he had found such igno¬ 
rance, “ on being informed how the fact stands, deprecated the undeceiving of 
the people at large, tor fear of unsettling their mindsHe elsewhere tolls of 
a disputant who quoted to him authoritatively the itvmmury prefixed to a chatt¬ 
ier, as part of God’s inspired word I! 

’ * Chalmers’s iJaily Scripture Keaiiings, p. 38.—See also a remarkable pam¬ 
phlet (already referred to), entitled “ Dogmatic and Systematic Standards con¬ 
sidered in an Address to the Oflice-Bearers and Members of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, by Joseph Taylor Goodsir, lately Minister of Largo’’ (Edin. 1851). This 
conscientious clergyman, who resigned a living which he could no longer hold 
except as a hypocritical professor of opinions he had abandoned, in speaking of 
the earnest study of the Bible by young clergymen who have been crammed 
with systematic theology in divinity-halls, describes such a course of study as 
“ wise and laudable, indeed, but not a less perilous one, In some respects, be¬ 
cause right. For tt is not cthuays that Scripture appears in itself as it does when 
mn in a system ,• AND THE NOVEI.TY OF SCEIPTUHE, in this EESPECT, m OFTEN 
A THING VERY STR/RtNO, NOT ONLY TO YOUNG RUT EVEN TO OLD THEOLO¬ 
GIANS.”— (P. 58.) . 
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school, have heon oxccllcntl;f pointed out hy Mr Baden rowell in his 
Tradition Unveiled. “ Among Protestants ot* nearly all denomina¬ 
tions,” says ho, “there have prevailed, and do prevail, ceidain \iews, 
not merely on particular points of doctrine and jiractice, htit refer¬ 
ring to the general grounds of belief, and sources of religious truth, 
which, to say the leasts appear, w'hen entically examined, of ,a very 
dubious character: founde<l for the most part on narrow and ill- 
informed principles, and tending directly to very confused and un¬ 
worthy views of Christianity. Opinions of the kind alluded to' may 
probably bo traced to the ultra zeal which actuated a portion of the 
Keformers, and w'hich descended to their successors, with even in- 
ci’oased bitterness. It was said, ‘The Bilde, and the Bible only,’ was 
Iho watchword of the Beformation; hence, the mere Uter of the sa¬ 
cred volume became elevated in the eyes of the fo1 lowers of the lle- 
forniation as much into an object of Avoi ship, as the saints and apostles 
had been in those of the Romanists, 'rims, trom regarding Scripture 
as their solo appeal, they advance<l to extravagant distortions of its 
use and authority. And the most prominent feature in several Pro¬ 
testant svstems has been an overstrained and unw'arranted view' of the 
peculiar nature and character of divine inspiration ; in accordance 
with which, the Bible came to bo regarded, not merely as the sole au¬ 
thentic record of the Divine dispensations, but as possessing an in¬ 
herent divine character and nniversal application, impressed upon 
every syllable and every letter. Ph-oin this ])riuciple, A avious iiifor- 
encos have followed, which naturally terminated in an unhappy spirit 
of fanaticism and bigotry, not inferior in its w ay to anything exhi- 
l)ited in the worst days of papal darhnoas. 

“ Now, in opposing these ultra-protcslant errors and ^iews of so nn- 
w^orthy a cast, a school of confessedly high attainments in philology 
and ecclesiastical learning, have been easily able to assume a position 
of superiority in the eyes of the more enlightened, and to gain credit 
for successfully combating doctrines which, however chorisliod among 
the more ignorant portions of various religious communities, could not 
fail to disgust those of hotter information and more cultivated minds. 
Thus, they find a numerous party of supporters who will so far go 
along with them ; and they arc not slow' to perceive the influence they 
can exert in the appeal to superior illumination, and more rational 
view's of the grounds of religious belief^ and of tho general nature of 
Christian doctrine as purified from tho repulsive tenets of a vulgar 
fanaticism. 

“ In this respect, indeed, they concuv closely, in some points, w'ith 
those most widely opposed to them on others. They are far too well 
versod in the learned views of Christian theology to fall into the errors 
of illiterate expositors, and the blind adoption of the mere letter of the 
Bible, w'ithout distinction of timds, persons, and dispensations, which 
has led to such melancholy perversions of Christianity among Protes¬ 
tants. Thus they are superior to that unhappy literalism which gives 
rise to the Calvinistic view's in their various modifications ; as well as 
those kindred doctrines which distinguish the puritanical school, as, 
e. g.f tho confusion between the Jewish Decalogue and tho moral law; 
and the notion that the obligation of tho Sabbath was transferred to 
the Lord’s day. On such points (especially the last) it would bo, of 
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course, impossible for any versed in Chrislian antiriuities to fall into 
the vulgar errors which so widely prevail; and, accordingly, on these 
points, the traditionists (as far as they speak plainly) can claim the 
assent and approval of the enlightened inquirer,”* 

These observations naturally suggest one of the most imporant dif¬ 
ferences which exist between our position as interpreters of Scripture, 
and that of the Westmiuster divines. It is this: BibUcal scholars are 
noWyfor the most part, emancipated from the notion that the Jewish law is in 
some degree binding on the Gentiles. Such, at least, if I mistake not, is 
the case with all men of comprehensive scholarship in the present day; 
and although it must be confessed that our popular theological litera¬ 
ture, and the sermons of many preachers, are still deeply imbued with 
Judaism, there is certainly, even in the popular modes of thinking 
on religious subjects, a far less prominent display of the practical re¬ 
cognition of the authority of the Mosaic law than among the Puritans 
of tho seventeenth century. At all events, there can be no doubt that 
the notion in question, prevailing, as it assuredly did, not as a barren 
dogma implicitly but coldly assented to, but as a living principle, among 
the framers of our Confession of Faith, could not fail to affect, and, if 
erroneous, to distort most materially, their intellectual vision, when 
directed to tho pages of Scripture; nor will it bo surprising if, among 
tho subjects on which it has misled them, wo should find the founda¬ 
tion and manner of the observance of the Lord’s Pay, or, as the Puri¬ 
tans delighted to style it, tho Christian Sabbath. 

No law, whether divine or human, is binding on any but those to 
whom it has been promulgated, i. e., made known as a rule which the 
legislator requires them to obey. As Bishop Conybeare well ob¬ 
serves, “ The universality of government doth by no means prove 
the identity and universality of all Clod’s laws with regard to his 
creatures. This is apparent even in civil constitutions, in which the 
same supremo magistrate doth by no means govern all his subjects by 
the very same laws, but by such different rules as are adapted to their 
several diflerent circumstanc(js.”j- Thus, although tho British Legisla¬ 
ture has authority to impose laws alike on England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it may, and does, oblige Englishmen to pay taxes and perform 
services with which tho inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland have no 
concern—however well they may know that such and such laws have 
been imposed upon their neighbours in England, by tho power to which 
they themselves are equally subject. 

Every law continues to bind all on whom it has been in this man¬ 
ner imposed, until either the close of its appointed term, or its repeal 
by adequate authority ; but no longer. 

With respect to tho Jewish law, then, two questions are to be con¬ 
sidered :—1. On whom was it imposed? and, 2. Has it terminated or 
been repealed ? * 

The true reply to the former question is so obvious on the face of 
the Hebrew record, that wo may well wonder how any body can 
fail to see it. For, in the words of Bishop Sherlock, “ Tho law of 
Moses is in the very promulg%tion of it confined to the people of 

• 

* Tradition Unveiled, pp. 12-14. 
t Defence of Revealed Religion, chap, v., p. 271, 3d edit. 
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Israel. ‘ Hear, 0 Israel the iatreduction to the promulgation; 
which it could not have hecn, had the law been designed for the whole 
world. And this was known to bo the case under the law. Moses, 
who best understood the extent of his own commission, says thus to 
the people of Israel: ‘ What nation is there so great, that hath sta¬ 
tutes and judgments so righteous as all this law, which I set before 
you this day V Dout. iv. 8. The holy Psalmist expresses the same 
sense in these words: ‘ Ho sheweth his word unto Jacob, his statutes 
and his judgments unto Israel. Ho hath not dealt So with any na¬ 
tion ; and as for his judgments, they have not known them.’ Psal. 
cxlvii. 19, 20. From all whicli it is evident that the law of Moses 
has no claim to our obedience.”* He lays down the self-evident 
principle, “ that no revelation can oblige those to whom it is not 
givenand adds, with justifiable strength of language, “ If God in¬ 
tends a law for the me of the world, he is obliged, if I may use the 
expression, to publish the law to the worlil'^ 

Locke had previously written to the same purpose in his Xetter 
concerning Toleration (p. 53); and still earlier, wo find Baxter affirm¬ 
ing, not merely of the Jewish law in general, but of the Decalogue in 
particular, that “ it was the law of Moses for the Jews, and bound no 
other nations, and is done away by the dissolving of their republic, 

and by Christ.As Moses,” he adds, “ was ruler, or mediator, to 

none but the Jews, the words of the Decalogue are appropriate to them 
as redeemed from Egyptian bondage; so the tables were delivered to 
no other, and a law cannot bind without any promulgation. All the 
world was not bound to send to the Jews for revelation, nor to be 
their proselytes.”f 

Ostorvald, in his excellent work already repeatedly quoted, ex¬ 
presses himself on this subject as follows. . “ I shall here,” says ho, 
“ take notice of two erroi*s, which are pretty common. The first is, 
the applying to Christians at this day, all those things which wore 
spoken of old by the apostles to the converted Jews. It is said, ‘ that 
wo are no more under the law;’ and Christians are often exhorted to 
bless God for being no longer under the curse of the law, and the 
yoke of Moses. And upon this a great many oppositions are observed 
betwixt the law and the gospel. For my part, I do not think those 
exhortations and oppositions so very proper to bo insisted on, when 
we are speaking to men who never were Jews ; unless we do it with 
a design to shew the excellency of the gospel covenant above that of 
the law, and the advantages of Christians above Jew's. For after 
all, the law was given only to the Jews, and the Gentiles were never sub¬ 
jected to the ceremonies or the curse of it, as the Jews were. Wnr 

SilOULD WE THEE SAY TO PEOPLE WHO NEVEB WERE UNDER THE LAW, 

‘ You ARE NO MORE UNDER THE LAw’ ? The apostles, indocd, spoke 
in that manner to the converted Jews; but as to those who were for- 
meidy Pagans, it would bo more fitting to tell them, 'You have been 
converted from idols to the living God; remember that ye wore in 
times past Gentiles without hope and without God in the world; and 

* Works, ed. 1830, vol. i., p. 178, Disburse IX. 

t Baxter’s Works, vol. xix., p. 190. See also vol. v., p. 644-7, vol. vi,, 
p. 322, and vol. xv., p, 62. 
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thereforelivo uo longer like lieathous.’ Q'hoss. i. 9. Ephes. ii. 12; 
ir. ir.) It is a gwit fauU not to easpoun^he Scripture according to the 
true scope of it, and to applg all that it contains to all sorts of persons 
without distinction f * 

The principle expressed in this concluding remark, is one wjiich it 
is important to keep in view, when wo study both w'hat the apostles 
addressed to Jewish Christians in the Epistles, and what was spoken 
by Jesus himself to his countrymen living under the Mosaic law. Eor 
it is plain that “ The Jewish confession of faith, depending upon the 
law and the prophets, our Jiord acknowledged in common with the 
Jews themselves; and it >vas from tlicse common principles espoused on 
all sides, that Jesus argued against the prejudices anil tempers of the 
people, and against the traditions of the scribes and pharisees, by 
which they had corrupted the religion delivered by Moses, both as to 
forms of worship and points of doctrine. 

If the fori;going tpiotatious all’ord, as 1 cannot doubt they do, a con¬ 
clusive reply to the question, “ On whom was the Jewdsh law imposed ?” 
the remaining question, AVhether it is still in force? concerns not ns, 
but only the Jew's. Nevertheless it may bo observed, that except 
when some doctrine, for which no reasonable groumls can bo discovered, 
must bo supported per fis nut u/fas, almost all Christians profess ainl 
act upon the principle expressed in the following extracts from three 
eminent theologiaiis;— 

“ They which honour the law as an imago of the wdsdom of God 
himself, are notwithstanding to know' that the same had an end in 
Christ.’’^ 

“ On the introduction of the gospel, or new co^enant through faith 
in Christ, the whole ol' the pi’occding covenant—in other words, the 
entire Mosaic law'-^w'as abolished.”§ 

It was dnsignod “ that the Jew'ish institution should-last for a cer¬ 
tain period, and should at length give w'ay to another institution more 

* Causes of the Present Corruption of Christians, Part 1. Cause iv.; in Wat¬ 
son’s Theol. Tracts, vol. vi. p. Itio. See to the same effect, Dr James' Poster’s 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 260, London, 1744; Michaclis's Commentaries on the Law 
of Moses, Book I., Art. 1 and' 2; Dr Doddridge’s Lectures on Pneumatology, 
Ethics, and Divinity, Prop. 166, vol. ii., p. 410, et sei£., ed. 1799 ; Dr Jortin’s 
Works, vol. viii., p. 397, Sermon 31; Dr Credner in Kitto’s Cyclopasdia of 
Biblical Tjiterature, vol. i., p. xvi.; and the other theologians formerly referred 
to (pp. 119-121.) 

Mrs Chapono, in her oxc3llent Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, ex¬ 
presses the popular notion, in saying of the Ten Commandments, that, “ as they 
were designed for universal laws, they are worded in the most concise and simple 
manner, yet with a majesty which commands our utmost reverence.”—(Letter I.) 
After what has been said in the text, it is hardly necessary to observe on this, 
that what the Ten Commandments were “ designed for,” can be known only 
from what the Designer has chosen, either by express declaration or by his acts, 
to indicate concerning his design; that as the Ten Commandments were im¬ 
posed only on the Jews, they cannot have been designed for any hut the Jews ; 
and that the conciseness, simplicity, and majesty of their language were quite 
as suitable in the most important part of the Jewish code, as if the precepts thus 
expressed had been imposed upon all mankind. 

t Archdeacon Blackburnc's Works, 4'ol. v,, p. 471. 

t Ifooker’s KcrI. Polity, B. iv., § 11. 

S Milton’s Christian Doctrine, p, 412. 
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Court being then at Creonwich, he set forth a Declaration to this fit- 
foot, that ‘/rtr his good people’s kmfnl recreations, his pleasure was, that 
Aj^TEit THE END OF DIVINE SFiKvicE, thoy shoukl not ha (Uslurhcd, Jetted, or 
discouraged from any laieful recreations ; such as (lancing, oithor of men or 
women; archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any such harmless recre¬ 
ations: nor from having of May-games, Whitsim-ales, or moi’ris-tlauces, 
and sotting up of May-poles, or other sports therewith used, so as the same 
he had in due and convenient time, witiiovt imi'edjment oil let of di¬ 
vine SERVICE: and that women should have leave to carry rushes to 
the church for the decoring of it, according to their old custom: withal 
prohibiting all unlawful games to be used on the tSimdays only, as 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, ainl (at all times in the meaner 
sort of people by law prohibited) bowling.’ 

Considering how widely the Puritanical notions had by this time 
spread in England, we need not wonder that “when this Declaration 
was brought abroad,” great “ grief and distraction thereby was occa¬ 
sioned -in many honest men’s hearts, who looked on it, not as local for 
Lancashire, hut what in process of time would enlarge itself all over 
England.” “ However,” adds the historian, “ there wanted not 
many, both in Lancashire and elsewhere, who conceived the Decla¬ 
ration came forth seasonably, to suppress the daiigei'ous endeavour of 
such, who now began in their pulpits to lu'oach the dregs of Judaism, 
and force Christians to drink them. So that those legal ceremonies, 
long since dead, buried, and rotten in the grave of our Saviour, had 
now their ghosts, as it ivere, w'alking ; frighting such people with their 
terrible apparitions, w'ho were persuaded by some preachers to so 
rigorous observation ef the Sabbath, tliat therein it w'as uiilaw’fiil to 
dress meat, sw'oo]) their houses, kindle the fire, or the like. Yea, and 
the Papists, in Lancashire esjiecially (a frontier country, as I may 
term it, of Papists and Protestants, where the Reformed Religion had 
rather a truce than a peace, standing on its guard and posture of de¬ 
fence), 1 say, in Lanca.shirc the Romanists made advantage of this 

^ “ Tho KinR,” s.-iys ll'Israeli, '‘whose gnioty of temper instantly sympa¬ 
thised with the multitude, and perliajis nlurmed at this new shape which puri- 
tanism was nssiimirig, published what is called the ‘ Hook of .Sports,* and which 
800)1 obtained the contemptuous term of the ‘ The Dancing Hook.' 

“ On this subject, our recent in'ineiples have hitherto governed our decisions; 
W'ith our habits formed, and our notions tiiinlly udjusted, this singular state- 
paper has been reprobated by piety; whose /.r-al. howeNcr, is not suflSciontly 
histoi'ical. It was one of the 8tnte-nia.xims of this philosophic monarch 1)1 his 
advice to liis so)i, 

“ ‘ To allure the. common people to a common amitic among thcm^elves; and 
that certain daies in the yecre should be appointed for delighting the people 
with public spectacles of all honest games and exercise of arms ; inakiag playes 
and lawful games iu .Maic, and good cheare at (Jliristmns ; as also for convening 
of neighbours, for entertaining friendshij) and heartliness, l»y lioiicst feasting 
and merrincss; so that the Sabbothes ho kept holie, and no unl.awful pastime 
be used. This form of contenting thJ people's ininils lias been used in all well- 
governed republics.’ 

“ James, thorofoi’e, was shocked at the snddoii melancholy among the people. 
In Europe, oven among the reformed themselves, the Sabbath, after ehurch-scr- 
vico, w'us a festival-day; and the wise inonai-ch could discover no reason why, 
ill his kingdom, it should prove a day of penance and self-denial.'’ - - Op. cit., 
p. 345. 

The Basilieon Boron, of which a passage is hero quoted by D’l&rneli, was 
published in 1598, before its royal auHior’s neeossion to the English throne. 

K 
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strictnoss, to pervert many to Popery; persuading them, that the 
Protestant religion was the school of Tyranuiis, whore no lawful 
liberty was allowed. And no wonder if many common people were 
hereby fetcht off nnto them, starting aside as a broken bow, chiefly 
because overbent for lack of lawful recreation.” 

It is easy to say, as Dr llctheringtou does, tliat the King by this 
proceeding lent his aid in “a fearful desecration” of the Sabbath. 
Put those wlio employ sncli phraseology forget that Jits interpretation 
of vSeripture (like that of the people who complained to him), in 
regard to the cliaracter and duties of the Lor«l’s Day, w^as very 
different from thfiirs; that he had been brought up in tho Church of 
Scotland, whose first Confession of Faith, as we have seen, gives no 
countenance whatever to what in his reign was really tho newfangled 
Judaism of tho Puritans; that ho had afterwards become tho Head 
of a Church whoso Catechism is equally silent as to the duty of Sab- 
bath-obsorvaiico; and that the first day of tho week, in which neither 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, nor Knox, recognised any quality of holi¬ 
ness, was as little considered by King James as by them to bo sus¬ 
ceptible of “ desecration” by any innocent recreation indulged in be¬ 
fore or after the time of public worship. In judging of a man’s 
conduct and motives, we are bound to consider the point of view from 
which ke looks at the subject, and not mondy onr own. 

Tho upshot of the business is i-ecorded by Fuller as follows :—“ But 
now, after so long and many diversities of opinions and arguments on 
several sides, their oavu fear proved at last their only foe : tho King’s 
goodness taking away the subject of their jealousy; so that no minis- 
tcr in the county was enjoined to mid the Book in his ^mrish, wherewith 
they had so affrighted themselves.” 

* Prom tho words here printed in italics, wo may learn the lesson that in a 
case where party-spirit so easily came, and still comes, into play, great caution 
ought to be exercised before giving (‘ur to such uncharitable insinuations us Dr 
Hetherington has indulged in against King .itimes. Puller, J take it, is as 
trustworthy an autliority as we can follow, in judging whetlier the Declaration 
was really onh-n'-l to he re<ol hj the rlerou seeing that, although “ to the I'Sta- 
blishcd church of England lie was a .steady friend,” yet he “at the same time 
Avas so candid and liberal towards Protestant ^lonconforniists, that among the 
bigoted and intolerant of his communion he incurred the suspicion and charge 
of Puritanism.’’- (Aikin n Gen. fi/n;/., vol. i\p. 2(i3.) Jenmiy Collier, also— 
andther respectable ecclesiastical historian—after ((noting the Declaration, 
writes as follows : “ To prevent the ill use of this liberty, there wore several 
restraints in tho indulgence. First, these recreations were to be so managed 
as not to hinder tho jierformnncc of public duty at church. Secondly, that no 
recusant should have the benefit of this liberty. "Nor, thirdly, mick as were not 
present at tho whole of ilivine service. J\nd, fourthly, that none should have tho 
freedom of this relaxation, but such as kept to their own parishes. However, 
this Declaration was somewhat shocking to a great many people; and the clergy 
were apprehensive tlie reading it in churches wonhl have been enjoined them: and 
though ’fwas published only for tho use of Lancashire, they were afraid the 
order might ho enlarged, and reach the whole kingdom. But whatever the first 
Intentions of the Court might have been, the Declaration was afterwards in a 
manner dropt, and no chdjichman udliogd to iiiiAD it.”— {IJcel. Uist. of 
Britain, vol. ii., p. 712. Lond._1714.) 

Dr flotherington, it is likely, has followed on this subject the very suspicious 
authority of Arthur Wilson, whose History of the Life and Reign of King 
James 1. is included in the second volume of Bishop Kennet's Complete His¬ 
tory of England, published at London in 1706. We there read, that “ among all 
tho dances that these times were guilty of, none of the masquerudoes presented 
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With respect, again, to the conduct of Charles^ it will appear, on 
consideration, that his apologists are not wholly without the means of 

80 horrid a vizard as the Churchman’s; for some of the bishops, pretending re¬ 
creations, and liberty to servants and common people (of which they carved to 
themselves too much already), procured the King to put out a book to permit 
dancing about Rlay-ptdes, church-ales, and such debauched exercises upon the 
Habbath-day after evening praying (being a specious way to make the King, 
and them, acceptable to the rout); which hook carat’ forth with a com'mand, en¬ 
joining all ministers to rend it to their farishioners, and to approve of it; and those 
that did not were brought into the High Comtaission, imprisoned, and suspended. 
This book being only a trap to catcli some conscientious men, tliat they could 
not otherwise with all their cunning ensnare; for they would preach tlie Gos¬ 
pel ill a fool’s coat (as some of them expressed), rather than he silenced for a 
surplice. And their conjuring of them with the cross in baptism, and the circle 
of the ring in marriage, could not make a well-composed reason and a sound 
conscience then start at it: But when so friglitful an apparition as the Dancing 
Book appeared, some of the ministers left all for fear, others ho force, they were so 
terrided with it. These, and such like macliinations of the Bishops, to main¬ 
tain their temporal greatness, ease and plenty, made the stones in the walls of 
their palaces, and the beam in the timber, aftorxMirds cry out, moulder away, and 
come to notliing: whereas, if those in most authority had not been so prag¬ 
matical, but holy, prudent, and godly men (as some others of the function were), 
their light might have shined still upon tiic mount, and not have gone out as it 
did, offensive to the nostrils of the rubbish of the people.”—■(A'i?Mfi(;i, vol. ii., 
p. 709.) Now this is not historg, but the x ituperution of a spiteful panipliletcer, 
whose passion lias either obliterated all regard for truth, or seriously impaired 
his memory. It is perl'ectly clear that in this passage Wilson confounds 
the revival of the Book of Sports with its first puhlimtion : for not even Dr 
Uethcrington alleges that in .James's reign .any “ wore brought into the High 
Commission, imprisoned, and suspended nor could anything he more plainly 
inaccurate than the assertion tUat some of the bishops proenretl the King to put 
out the Book," instead of its having been suggested to him by the complaints in 
Lancashire. Wilson's narrative was wi-itten and pahlislird during the Com¬ 
monwealth- when historians generally were disposed to exaggerate tlie faults 
of James and his bigoted son*. But in this writer’s case thei e w'as also a sj’e- 
eial reason for the tendency to view .James’s character in a strongly hostile 
spirit; for having been se<retary ami intimate friend of Jlohert Devereux, 
the last Karl of hJssex of that name, he naturally ^mrticipated in tlie indig¬ 
nation and hatred of that nobleman towards the King. Dr Welw'ood, a 
Scottish physician and historian, who contributed notes to Bishop Kennet’s re¬ 
print of Wilson, and whose ow'n mind is said to haxe been “ tinctured with the 
prcjuilices or prepossessions of one who had been a sufferer in the civil contests” 
of the seventeenth century (Gorton's Jiiog. Diet., vol. ii.. p. 11(39), candidly 
admits, that “though our-author xvas well furnished with what was neces¬ 
sary towards writing the history of King James’s reign, it must he owned he 
has done it with an air of prejudice, if not in some places of rancour; which 
may in part be attributed to his friendship to his patrou the Karl of Kssex, 
and his resentments of the injuries done to th.at nohleinan by King James and 
his favourites; and more particularly by Womerset in the affair of his lady, 
which it’s no wonder the Karl nor liis friends could never forget.” -\Kennet, 
vol. ii., j>. 662.) To the monarchy and hierarchy in the abstract, however, Wil¬ 
son disclaims hostility, in some verses preiixed to his work:— 

“ T have no envious eyes against the Crown, 

Nor did I strive to pull the Mitre down : 

noth may bo good; but xvlion beiids sxx-cll, men say. 

The rest of the pour meinhors piiieaxxay, 

Like rieket-hodies, upwards overgrown, 

Which is no wholesome cuustitutioii,’* 

He lived from 1595 to 1652; aud we learn from Anthony Wood, tliat though 
he had laid up materials for his liistory some time before, he did not perfect 
it till a little before his death. The same writer remarks the want, in that 
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palliating liia comluct. Even iissuiniug (they might say) that, theo¬ 
logically and politically, he was in the wrong, still, in ordering the 
Book oi‘ Sports to ho read by the English clergy, ho did not exceed 

history, of *• the principal niiittors conducing to the completion of the historical 
faculty, > iz., wtitter froui rccorJy c.rai’f time, name and place; which by his en¬ 
deavouring too much to set out his bare collections in an affected and bombas¬ 
tic style, are much neglected.’’ tjorne,’’ he adds, “ call it an infamous pas- 
quil ."—(Athenre Oxonieuitcs, vol. iii., p. 311), ed. 1813.) 

Who the “one author” is, that, according to Dr llcthcrington, “asserts that 
tlie Hook of Sports would have been speedily extended over the kingdom, but 
for tlie decisive refusal of Abbot,’’ I haie not lieoii able to discover; and if such 
an author there be, 1 say that ho states as a fart what he merely eonjeetures-^ 
thougli, had innocent and lawful sports licen forbidden by meddling magis¬ 
trates and ministers throughout the kingdom, as they were in Ijancashire, I see 
not how the King would have been blameablo for interposing his authority 
everywhere, to protect the people from an encroachment which was equally 
such, wliether the theological opinions of the onoroachers were true or 
false. Even the following note by Welwood is probably inaccurate, being at 
variance with what Fuller and (.'oilier so positively adirm. “ There W'ere 
several of the bishops," says he, “ that declared their opinion against the Hook 
of Sports; ami Archbishop Abbot being at (’roydon the day it was ordered 
to be read in eliurches, fiatly forbade it to be read there; wliich King James was 
pleased to wink at, notwithstanding the daily endeavours tliat were used to irri¬ 
tate the King against him.”- (Kcnnet. vol. ii,, j’. 709.) This improbable ru¬ 
mour (for it is nothing more) about the order to read the Hook in churches, and 
the counter-mandate of Abbot, is repeated in the Life of that prelate in the 
JJiopraphia ISritanniru (vol, i., p. 14, 2ded.); where, however, Wclwood's note 
is the only authority referred to in support of the allegation. !Neal ascribes 
that note to Wilson himself, in saying that “ the Declaration was ordered to be 
rend in all the parish-churches of lianeashirc, which abounded with Papists; 
and Wilson adds, that it was to be read in all the churclies of England, but that 
Archbishop Abbot, being at Croydon, flatly forbid its being read there,”— 
(Hist, of the l‘iiritans, vol. ii., p. 106, cd. 1829.) In writing thi.s, Eeal must 
have overlooked a statement in tbe preface to Kennet's collection, that “ the 
learned Or Welwood ba.s been prevailed with to add some notes and observa¬ 
tions fif liis own upon it ; . . . all which uote.s and observations are printed 
at the bottom of tlie page.s.” 

I conclude, then, 1. That .Tames’s Declaration never was onicred to be 
road by the clergy out of liancashire ; 2. That the halanee of proof is greatly 
against the notion of its having been ordered to be read even by the clergy' in 
liancashire; ami 3. That if the Lancashire clergy were ordered to read it, none 
of them suffered the slightest inconvenience for refusing. 

It is grievous to find so liberal and honest a writer as Mr Brook allowing 
himself, in nientioning King James’s Book of Sports, to be nii.sled into the 
assertion, that “ all ministers w’ore commanded to sanction this stimulus to li¬ 
centiousness, by reading it in their public congregations ; and those who 
refused to comply with the. profane mandate, were prosecuted in the High 
Commission, 6u.speiidpd, and imprisoned.’’ He is oven so careless as to attribute 
to Bishop Kennet himself, as its writer (instead of editor), the passage where 
Wilson says that this alleged mandate was a trap to catch men of tender con¬ 
sciences, who could not be otherwise cnsnared.'--(///iitorj/ of IteliijiouB Liberty, 
by Benjamin Brook, vol. i., p. 401. London, 1820.) 

To crown all, we have it on the very high authority of the conscientious and 
painstaking Dr M'Crie, that “ it was the English Solomon who, in his wisdom 
first discovered this project for promoting the happiness of his good subjects 
namely, the project of “ .sports and pastimes, appointed by autlwHty to be held 
on the Sabbathas if Sunday sports w’ere never known before, or King James 
had ever enjoined them! And this notable piece of infoimation we get from 
the Doctor while he is in the very act of exposing, with a masterly hand, the 
unfaithfulness of the picture which Sir Walter Scott has drawn of the Cove- 
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the power which lawfully belonged to him as Head of the Church ; 
while those of them who were guilty of disobedience to this constituted 
authority, thereby forfeited their .title to retain office in the eccle¬ 
siastical society whose rules they had broben—and so could not with 
reason complain of deprivation of their benefices. With regard to the 
imprisonment and hmiishment of recusants, ve might be reminded that 
in the seventeenth century the right and oven dnh/ of the magistrate 
to promote “ the true religion” (by which phrase he could understand 
no other than his own), was, to say the least, not more violently as¬ 
serted by the Episcopalians, than it was by the I’uritans when Ins 
religion happened to bo theirs; and that it was only when lie 
patronised what they believed to be error, that they ever complained 
of his conduct. Wo might further he told that tht> Ibiritans, when 
they in their turn lasttMl the sweets of ])owcr, im])oscd upon all, with 
a despotism as gross and grievous as that of Charles, the sort of 
Sabbath-observance Avhich to thorn appearoil agreeable to the Word 
of Hod, though by others it was esteemed Judaical and superstitious 

nanters and their nppres.sors in the novel of Old Mortality.-- {Mitcellancom 
Writings of the late Thomas M'Crie, D.D., p. 274.) 

VV^ith such examples of misapprehension before us, wc c-an hardly wonder at 
whsit seems ti> he the commonly received notion, that the neclarnlion popularly 
called the Hook of export®, was a formulary like the Book of Common I’rayer, 
prescribing a routine of Sunday reeresitions, ubich the clergy were at their 
peril to enjoin from the pulpit, and the people to practise with the utmost sub- 
ini.ssion to their “ ^piritual pastors and masters. ’ 

The Declaration may be seen at lull length in Uushwortb, vol. ii., p. 193. 

* See Neal, iii., 139, and iv., 28, 141; ed. 1822.- By an Act of Parliament 
passed during the Protectorate, it was enacted, *■ that all persons not having a 
reasonable excuse, to be allowed by a justice of peace, sliall resort to jtomc church 
or chapel, where the it~ue worship of Uod is ]>erfonned, or to some mcciing-plure of 
Christians not differing in matters of faith from the public profession of the nation, 
on penalty of two shillings and sixjjenee for every otl'enco."’ The following 
is a Scottish ecclesiastical act, passed at Edinburgh on 7th Juiic 1709, “ for 
the Observation of the Bord’s l>ay it is taken from a volume 2 )ubli.slicd there 
in the same year, entitled “ The (Queen's Pious Proclamation for the Kneou- 
ragement of Piety and Virtue, and for yupj)rcssing and Punishing of V^ice, 
Profaneness, and Immorality; with an Abbreviate of the Baws to that jtur- 
l)Ose : As also, a Collection of some Acts of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, Town-Council of Edinburgh, and Kirk-Sessions of that City, to the 
same effect,”—“ The (ieneral .Meetings of the Ivirk-Sessions of Edinburgh, tak¬ 
ing to their serious consideration that the l^ord’s Day is profaned by people's 
standing on the streets, and vaging to fields and gardens, and to the Castle~hiU; 
as also by standing idle gazing out at windows, uud children, ap{)rcntices, and 
other servants, playing on the streets and other iilaces; and finding that there 
are divers Acts of the Town-Council of this City, and General Sessions, for pre¬ 
venting the profanation of the Lord’s Day, acco! ding to the Acts of Parliament 
a>id General Assembly; therefore the General Se.ssioiis do resolve to see to the 
execution of these good Acts, and do hereby warn all the inbnbitants of this 
city, that none of them presume to profane the Lord's Day, wliich all are com¬ 
manded to remember to keei) holy ; and do seriously exhort jjarents and mas¬ 
ters of families to keep their children and .servants within doors ujion that holy 
day, and to take care that all belonging [to] tlieni do sanctify tlto same, and 
punctually attend the public worship of God ; with certification that notice wdl 
be taken of such as shall be found transyressing in the premises, and they called 
before the Kirk-Session and censured for the same, and if they do not amend, Til EY 
WILIi BE REFERRED TO THE CIVIL MAOISTRATE TO BE PUNISHED. Atid ill 
order to the better observation of the said Acts, not only is each Session to take 
their turn in visiting the streets in time of [lublic worship on the Lord's Day, 
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that ev«n in our own generation, when religious liberty is somewhat 
better vintlerstood tlian it was two hundred years ago, tho Puritans, 
with Sir Andrew xVgnow' at their head, made desperate efforts to 
procure a legislative enactment, compelling the whole nation to 
observe tho Lord’s Day in a manner as . rigorous as that in which 
the Jews were required to observe their Sabbath ; and finally, that, 
to this day, all well-governed Churches, wliether Presbyterian or 
Episcopal, arc accustomed to deprive of ecclesiastical office and omo- 
lumcnt such of their members as, by violating the conditions on which 
office is held, render thomsclves iial)le to expulsion. Such ropresenta- 
tions, it must bo confessed, would neither bo destitute of force, nor 
unsupported by the history of Jhigland from the Heformation to the 
Commonwealth. Dor in that history, as Bishop ITchor most justly 
observes, “there is caluindaiit ])roof, that (much as every religious 
party, in its turn, had snilerod from porsecution, and loinlly and bit¬ 
terly as each had, in its own particular instance, compliiiuod of the 
se\'oritios exercised against its juoinhors) no party had yet boon found 
to perceive the groat wickedness of persecnlioii in the abstract, or the 
moral unfitness of temporal pnnisbm(*nt us an engine of religious con- 
trovei'sy. Evea Ihc SiivU who werr thansrlres niulei' oppression exclaimed 
against their rulers, not as being pcrscrnbo s at all, but as persecuting those 
-who professed niF. ikutii ; and each sect, as it obtained the power to wield 
the sertdar weapon, esteemed it also a dntg, as well as a privilege, not to bear 
the sword in vain.’’ * 

as hath been the lauJahle rustmn of this ciitj but also cynry Session is to take rare 
ofvmtijKj tlicir own j>aritlies \NT) Sl!s>rKCTUD ilocSKS therein, at other convenient 
hours OH the Loni's iJaii, Ly an elder iuiil a deacon by turns, A\itli a beadle and 
officer; and likewise when the day i.s long, that eacli Session go with their 
beadles and officers ttirniigh the streets .aTter sermons, for the end.s above-men¬ 
tioned, and reprove such as they find transgressing; and when persons do not 
take with reproof, and do not refrain from such practices in time coming, that 
they be complained of to the Sesoion, in order to be censured, and re/erre<l 
to the civil vifojietrah to he punished ueronfinri to the Acts mode thereanent: And 
recommends to sc.ssious, and members thereof, to hold hand to the execution of 
the Acts of tho Town-Council, dated the 9th of August 1693, and 28th of 
February 1701, for J’reveuting the Profanation of tho Lord’s Day ; and oi-- 
dains this Act to be read from the pulpits of all the churches of this city 
yearly, the first Sabbath of April, that none may pretend ignorance.” 

Had these holy inquisitors been in authority at tlerusaleiii when the Lord 
Jesus Christ " vaged” through the corn-fields on the Kabbatb, tliey undoubtedly 
would not otily have accused his disciples, as the Pharisees did, of profaning 
the sacred day by plucking the ears of corn and rubbing them in their Land-; 
but have outdone, in the display of their regard for formalism, that most strict 
of Jewish sects, by denouncing both him and his followers as fciabbath-breakers 
on the score of the vaging itself. 

* lleber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. 27. The same remark had previously 
been made in nearly tho same words by Jtejijamin Franklin; Works, vol. v., 
p. 14, Lond. 1833 ; and the observation is repeated by Archbisliop Whately, 
in lii.s Essays on tho Errors of Romanism, &c., 4th ed., p, 138.—For exaiqpics 
of tho fact stated, we need go no further than the enumeration, by the West¬ 
minster Assembly’s committee, of remissness in “ suppressing Anabaptists and 
Antinomiaus,” os one of tho Parliamentary sins which had kindled the Divine 
wrath, manifested in “ my Lord Generars defeat in the West” (ante, p. 137); 
or than Samuel Rutherford’s “ Free Disputation against pretended Liberty of 
Conscience” (London, 1651), of which a specimen will afterwards be presented, 
and which good Bishop Ileber characterises as « perhaps the most elaborate 

defence of persecution which has ever appeared in a Protestant country.”_ 

(Op. eit., p. 317, Note L.) It is recorded by Rushworth, tliat in a letter from 
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What a beautifully consistent figure the State makes in Great 
Britain—in the southern and northern divisions of which two diflbrcnt 

the Westminster Assembly to the Belgic and other Reformed Churches, they 
lamented that “ all the good and .just laws of this kingdom against Papists (con¬ 
cerning their lives, liberties, and goods), are suspended; . . . houses of 

superstition in England and Ireland set up and not discountenanced ; beside the 
seldom or never questioned transportation of many young persons to seminaries 
in foreign parts” (vol. v., p. 372.) And Haillie, In his Jjetters, repeatedly ex¬ 
presses his abhorrence of the toleration advocated by the Independents in the 
Assembly, both for themselves ami other sects.” “ lie ko/>r,” says he, “ Ood 
wiU assist us to remonstrate the wickedness of such a toleration,"' (voj. ii., p.' 328.) 
“ Kor this point, both the.y (the Independents) and vve contend tamiuoni j,ro arts 
etfocii'* (l). 350.) In a Memorandum whicli he furnished to tlio Earl of Lauder¬ 
dale, “ to make our friends sensible of the importance of the ordinance against 
blasphemies and errors,’’ he says : *• Tlie blasphemies, heresies, and errors, 
which abound everywhere, cries to lie.aven for vengeance against tlieland ; and 
in special against the House of Co7umons, by whose connivance only they have 
grown, and who most easily might suppress them, if they did really endeavour 
it” (p. 396.) That they at length passed a mo.st stringent ordinance in 1648, 
we have already had occasion to notice (on page 40.) (icorge CJillcspic, also, 
(a man of great ability, and for that reason sent as one of the commissioners 
from the Church of Scotland to the Assembly at Wcstmijister,) inculcates most 
anxiously tlie duty of the civ il nmgislj-ute to j)ronio(c the true (/. c. the Presby¬ 
terian) religion, and to punisii all gain.sa5’ers. In the ilstnnd 42dof hi.s “ One 
Hundred and Eleven Projiositions concerning tlie Ministry and (iovernment of 
the Cliurch,” published in 1642, and rejirintcd at Edinburgh in 1844, he 
pays; The orthodox churches believe also, and do willingly acknowledge, 
that every lawful magistrate, being by (?od himself con.'.tituted the keeper 
and defender of both ta'des of the law, until ami uuyht first and cliiejlii to take 
care of God's 'jlory, and (according to his pi.ice, or in his manner and way) 
to preserve religion when pure, and to restore il when decayed and cor¬ 
rupted : and also to jirovido a le.arned and godly ministry, seliools also and 
synods; as likewise to restrain and pvidsh as well atheists, lilusjdiciiH'rs, he¬ 
retics, and schismatics, as tlie viohiter.s of justice and civil peace. Wlicrefore 
the opinion of those sectaries of this age is altogether to be disallowed, who, 
though otherwise insinuating them.selves craftily into the magistrate’s favour, 
do deny unto him the autkoritij and riylu of restraiuiny licrctiis and schismatics, 
and do hold and maintain tliat such person-s, how much soever liurlfiil and pci"- 
nicious enemies to true religion and to the church, ijct are to be tolerated by the 
mayistrate, if so be he eonceiiie them to he sitch as no way violate the laws of the com¬ 
monwealth, and in nowise disturb the civil ]>euce." (I*. 12.) In his sermon be¬ 
fore the House of Lords, August 27, 1645, Hillespie argues (in his own opinion 
unanswerably), that since liberty of conscience, by general acknowledgment, 
ought not to be granted in matters civil and military, therefore neither ought 
it to be granted in matters of religion. “ I am sure,’’ says he, “ there can bo 
no answer given to this argument which will not be resolved into this principle : 
Men’s consciences may be compelled for the good of tlio State, but not for the 
glory of God; we must not suffer the 8tat,e to sink, but if religion sink we 
cannot help it. This is the plain English of it.’’—(P. 12 of Edin. edit, of 1844. 
►See also his Treatise of MisreHany Questions, ch. xiii., ]>. 69 of reprint of same 
year.) It had not occurred to Gillespie or any of his friends, that the ma¬ 
gistrate is appointed for secular purposes only ; that the rights of the Sovereign 
of the Universe may bo perfectly secure without the officious aid of any feeble 
arm of ilesh ; that possibly religion is buoyant enough to swim as well without 
the magistrate’s help as with it; and tliat the danger of his mistaking false re¬ 
ligion for true is one which no precaution can ever guard against. 

The Rational Covenant of Scotland, subscribed in 1580 and renewed in 1639, 
recites with much satisfaction the Act 24, Pari. 11, King James VI., which “or¬ 
dains all Papists and priests to be punished with manifold civil and ecclesiastical 
pains, AS ADTERSARIKS TO Goo’s TRUE REUIOION, preached, and by law esta¬ 
blished, within this realm.” And by an Act of the General Asscinhly of the 
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systems of reli.!?ious “ truth” arc patronised and endowed ! During 
the seventeenth century, she made in Scotland some vigorous attempts 
to escape from a position so chargeable with “ latitudinarian laxity 
and liceutioiisiiGssbut although, in endeavouring to force her own 
admired Episcopacy on a Presbyterian people, she followed most strict¬ 
ly the principle advocated by Dr Hethorington,’ there is actually no 

Church, prefixed to Gillespie’s Pi-<>i‘osUiong, it is declared that “tlio civil ma¬ 
gistrate may and ought to suppress, by oorpotal or civil jiimishments, such as, 
by spreading error or heresy, or by fomenting schism, greatly dishonour God, 
dangerously hurt religion, and disturb the peace of the Kirk.'’ 

Vet the Sliortcr C.vtechiaiii, which liaillie, Gillespie, and Rutherford helped 
to frsinie, and so highly approved of, declares that “the moral law is summarily 
comprehended in the Ten Commaiidnients and that “ the sum of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments is, To lote the Jjord our God with all our heart, vvith all our soul, 
with all our strength, and with all our mind; nml our nei<;hhoHr ourselvrs.’' 

It is in vain to say that the sectaries, whoso liberty of coiiseicnce was thus op¬ 
posed, .sometimes claimed a toleration of immoralities, crimes, and sedition, as 
well as of religious teacliing and worshiji; and that it was the former wliich ex¬ 
cited the alarm of the I’resbyfcrians. It douhtlc.ss did excite their alarm — 
and with reason; hut n l>at chirjhj inspired tlicin with horror and fierceness, 
was “the Ida.sphemies, heresies, and errors," whi<‘h they took upon themselves 
the popish power of determining to be such, and prohibiting the teaching of. 
As for immoralities, crime.s, and .sedition, the civil power was quite ready to 
suppres.s thrm (as far as any earthly power could), without being urged to the 
work by the Presbyterian members of the Westminster Assembly. 

In an article by fcjir Walter Scott on Kirkton's History of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, in the Quarterly lleview^, vol. p. 526, the blindness of the Scottish 

Covenanters of the sevcnti<enth century to the ndigious rights of anybody but 
themselves is strongly exemplified ; and we have seen (p. 135) in what vigorous 
language it w'as reproved as rank Popery by Cromwell. 

It may be worth while to add, that, even in Ibis nineteenth century, Hr Ife- 
therington, who so heartily vituperates Charles 1. for ordering the English clergy 
to read a Heclaration that the old Siniday-recreations were permitted to those 
W'ho pleased to indulge in them, is ne\ ertheles-s, with a vast multitude of other 
so-called Protestants, decidedly averse to the magistrate’s regaiding (in hi.s 
official capacity) " all religious creeds ami forms vvith equal indilfercnccand 
will by no means allow, that, “ beean.so it is wrong to suppre!>s truth.'* it is 
wrong “ to di'scountenaricc error.” U'hy, then, is he indigiiunt at Charles I'or 
discountenancing what the King himself regarded as “error?” Ought Charles 
to have acted according to Puritanical opinions which he repudiated ? Hr He- 
theringtun dibmisse.s vvith reprobation the plea of those who urge, that, as truth 
cannot bo ascertained infallibly, it is best to give equal toleration to all ojii- 
nioiis, le'-t a grievous mistake should committed, and truth be suppressed 
instead of error. “This,'’ say.s he, “ i.s the language of scepticism; and the 
principle which it prom til gate.s is not toleration, but latitudinarian laxity and 
licentiousness."—(Hetherington's ///st. of the Church of Scotloud, p. 647, and 
JltH, of the M'entminHer AisomUu, p. 353.) Yet the ground t)f Ids own complaint 
against Charles for opimsing the i’uritans can be no other than this same lati¬ 
tudinarian principle ; unless wo may suppose that so good a Protestant as Hr 
Uetheringtun can take up any ground implying his belief in the infiillihility 
of himself and his party, but the fallibility, nay, certain error, of the Head of 
the English Church. All success, say 1, to the “ sce.pticism” vv hich leads a man 
to doubt of his own infallibility, or at least whether it may be fairly assumed 
in dealing with the rights of others who deny it! And may it never be the lot 
of Dr Iletherington to have his own principle applied to himself in a country 
governed by Roman Catholics, Mahonimedans, or Jiuddhists! 

With respect to the intolerance of the Presbyterians, sec, farther, in Neal, 
iv,, 27, an nb.stract of the ordinance of Varliainent, passed on 9th August 1G49, 
for punishing blasphemous and execrable opinions. Sdme striking illustrations 
are given by Mr Tayler, in his Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 
p. S19, Sec also Hethcrington's Hist, of the Westm. Assera., pp. 298, 299. 
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proceeding of hers for which he and his friends more violently abuse 
her !* Had she applied his principle in the opposite direction, by com¬ 
pelling, or at least bribing by exclusive endowment, the English Epis¬ 
copalians to adopt his beloved Presbyterianism, ho doubtless would 
have applauded this mode of “ suppressing error,” and giving to 
“ truth” the countenance Avhich he claims for it. 

Tho piety of those who demand that public property shall be ap¬ 
plied to tho endowment of their truth (under the name of God’s), but 
not a farthing of it to the dissemination of opposite opinions tp which 
their fellow-citizens with equal sincerity give tho same designation, is 
precisely that of the devout I’hariseo who thanked God from tho 
bottom of his heart that ho was not as other men woi-o. It is only on 
tho assumption of their own ti-uth being unquestionably GoJ's, that any 
section of tho community can logically and honestly claim the exclu¬ 
sive nse of public money ; and this assumption accordingly lies at the 
bottom of all tho honest clamours which have been raised by the ad¬ 
vocates of state-endowed Churches against the paltry grant to the 
College of Maynooth, out of a fund to which Roman Catholics and 
Protestants alike contribute, and which annually supplies large sums 
to the dominant sect, for tho proi)iigation of opinions which the Ro¬ 
manist regards as damnable hi;rosics. 

In Scotland, the orthodox clergy demand that money belonging to 
all sects, shall be applied in teaching the j’cligious dogmas ot'one only — 
i. c., their own ; and some would rather be left to their private resources 
than partake of a grant with every other denomination of Chris¬ 
tians. The late Dr P. Macfarlaiie, for instance, in his closing address 
as Modtu-ator of the Free Church Assembly of 1815, in reference to 
tho question, whether that Church could consistently ask aid from the 
Government for purposes of education, said—“ 1 am strongly inclined 
to think, that, holding it as a great Scriptural principle that it is tho 
duty of the civil magistrate to give encouragement and .su])port to the 
tme religion alone, it would not bo consistent to ask or accept of aid 
from the British Government for educational purposes, after it has 
polluted and repudiated that sacred principle by the endoinncnf of Popish 
errors.” And in the report of a speech by the Rev. Mr Wilson in the 
Free Presbytci’y of Dundee, on Kith March 1850, we read as follows: 
—“ If it were asked. What security would he demand for tho teaching 
of religion in national schools? ho would answer that it was tho duty 
of tho state to defend and cncovraye God's truth ; and that the only Avay 
in which they could secui'e religion as an olemont in national schools 
would bo to put them into the hands or under the elective superintendence 
of the Churches who held God’s tkutiiI” In other words, the Go¬ 
vernment ought to give to one sect the mauagement of schools belong-' 
ing to, and 2 >aid for by all! 

Men who thus confidently deal with the rights of their fellow-citi¬ 
zens on tho assumption that they are the sole possessors of God’s truth, 
are bound to show that they, and they alone, have sure means of know¬ 
ing it: at the very least, we might exi)cct that they should bo consis- 

* As little did the old Presbyterians relish the application of this principle, 
which was also theirs’, for, as Welwood says truly, “ Archbishop lisud's zeal for an 
uniformity between the two nations in point of Liturgy, proved tho fatal torch 
that put the two kingdoms into a flame.”— (Dr Welwood’s Memoir of the most 
Material Transactions in England for the last Hundred Years, d’c. 4tli ed., 
London, 1702, p. 46.) 
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tent enougli to claim, in word as well as deed, the possession of such 
means. The Pharisee in the parable was evidently well assured of 
the soundness of his own understanding, which pronounced him to be 
bettor than other men; and if he had boon questioned on the subject, 
ho doubtless w'oiild have readily avowed this belief. But what shall 
wo say of our modern Calvinists, who, proclaiming in one sentence the 
extreme fallibility of the human understanding in f/cneral, proceed in 
the next to assume the entire trustwoidliinessof tlioir own understand¬ 
ings ill particular ^ Well has Samuel Johnson observed, that “ though 
the fallibility of man’s reason, and the narrowness of his knowledge, 
are very liberally confessed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature, seems to discover that this ac¬ 
knowledgment is not altogether sincere ; at least, that most make it 
with a tacit reserve in favour of themselves, and that with tcliatever 
ease they (lire up the claim of their neighbours, they are desirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own conduct, and from error in their 
opinions.''^ — {Rambler, No. 31.) 

What W'ould be thought of a man wdio should proclaim, with an air 
of tho utmost humility and lamentation, that everybody’s logs are so 
weak that they can hiirdly, if at all, support tho weight of tho body 
—amlfor that reason insist, with a self-complacent and benevolent 
smile, on being allowed to carry his tottering neighbours on his back 

“ O wad soiiio [lower tlic giftic gie us 

To s(?o onrsols as other see us ! 

It wad frae nionie n IdundiT free us, 

AtuI iooiisli notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad Ica'e us. 

And I'v'ii devotion !'’ 

If, then, there be any soundness in what we have supjtosed to bo 
urged for King Charles, the true remedy for all such grievances {whe¬ 
ther the thing imposed ho a Book of Sports, ti Confession of Paith, 
ora Liturgy) must be sought in freeing the Chiircb of Christ, in which 
no man on earth is entitled to he called ^faster, from the usurpations 
of Popes, Councils, Pioyal Heads, Convocations, Assemblies, and every 
other body of men pretending to declare with authority the w'ill of 
Clod, and visiting with penalties, disabilities, or contumely, those who 
refuse to submit. Whetbor genuine Christian freedom is compa¬ 
tible with membership of Church Bstablislimouts (by which I mean 
not only Churches in alliance with the State, but all ecclesiastical 
associations where belief in a prescribed sot of theological dogmas is 
required), is a question that has Iteen widely discussed—tliat will 
engage more and more the attention of thinking men—and tho deci¬ 
sion of which, if it shall ho answered in the negative, will evidently 
lead to most important results. 

But however this may bo, it must ho admitted by all, that after 
the reasonable, hut, to the Puritans, unpalatable proceeding of James, 
and the much more offensive, as well as unquestionably tyranni¬ 
cal proceedings of his son, nothing could be more likely to happen, 
than that the Puritans in general, and tho Assembly of Divines in 
particular, should outrun tho warrant of Scripture in their doctrine 
of Sabbath-observance. Whether they actually did so, will ho con¬ 
sidered in the subsequent pages.* 

* See particularly note R.~It may be observed that Dr Twisse, the prolocutor 
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There is iu Milton’s Areopagifcica a noble passage, in which the 
Westminster Assembly is introduced in a manner becoming a Chris¬ 
tian freeman. “ Cod,” says he, “ raises to his own work men of rare 
abilities, and more than common industry, not only to look ])ack and 
revive what hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, 
and to go on some new enlightened stops in tho discovery of truth. 
P’or such is the order of Cod’s enlightening his Church, to dispense 
and deal out by degrees his iieam, so as our earthly eyes may best 
sustain it. Neither is ihd apiioiuted and confined, where and ovt of lohat 
place these his chosen, shall be first heard to spcal:; ibr he sees not as man 
sees, chooses not as man chooses, lest we slionld devote ourselves again 
to set places and assemblies, and outward callings of men ; plantini/ our 
faith one ivhile in, the old convocation house, and anotheu witile in 
THE oiiArED AT Westaiinsteu ; wheii all the faith and rcliaion that 
shall he there canonised, is not svjicient without plain conoincement, and 
the eharitt/ of patient instruction, to supple the least bruise of conscience, to 
edify the meanest Christian, who desires to walk in the spirit, and not in the 
letter of tinman trust, for all the number of voices that can be there made; 
NO, THOiroir IIaury the .'Seventh itmsEiiP theke, AvrTii all iiis 

LIKOE Towns AIJOUT HI.W, SHOULD LEND TUBAt VOICES VKOil THE 
DEAD TO SWELL TIIEIK NUMBER.’'* 

If this lofty protest against the authority of the Wostiniiistor As¬ 
sembly was well founded in the time of ifilton, much more than sufli- 
cient reason have we, after the lapse of two hundred busy years, to 
withhold our homage from tlicir “ standard of scriptural truth.” 
For admirable though tbo Confession is, as a clear, preeiso, and 
methodical statement of the theological opinions of its framers, yet 
no Avell-informed thinker e,an f>iil to see that a greatly enlarged know¬ 
ledge of Jewish antiquities, of oriental literature, (d’ true critical 
principles, of the physical and moi al sciences, and, though last not 
least, of the bodily and mental constitution of man, gives the modem 
student of Scripture a much Ijotter chance of understanding its moan¬ 
ing, than oven tho most able and learned of our ancestors in tho 
seventeenth century could possibly have. As I’atioiial searchers for 
truth, wo ought eagerly to avail ourselves of every now help, instead 
of dreading whatever tends to nnscttlo old notions, and clinging with 
the grasp of consciontious obstinacy to the opinions of men not only 
falliblu like ourselves (as tlioy, indeed, Avere tho foremost to avow), 
hut peculiarly liable to he misled by the violent party-feelings of tho 
times, and far more ignorant than avo are of much tliat interpreters 

of the Assembly, was one of the divines who, upon the repuhlication of the 
Book of Sports in 163S, refused to read it, and ventured to declare his opinion 
decidedly against it: “ he nevertheless,” says Brook, “ escaped better than mauy 
of his brethren, who for so doing were auspended from Ihcir ministry, driven 
out of the kingdom, or cast into prison.” -{Lives of the Varitang, by Benjamin 
Brook, vol. iii., p. 14. Lond. 1813.) Dr Gouge, another member of tho As¬ 
sembly, “ when the Book of Sports came out, absolutely refused to rend it. 
He was determined to suffer, rather thmi sin by encouraging profane sports 
on the Lord’s day.”— {Ib., vol. iii., p. 107.) But tho biographer does not in¬ 
form us w'hether any trouble on this account actually overtook him. 

* Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 98. “ Truth and understanding,” he says 
in tho same treatise, “ are'not such wares as to ho monopolised and traded in by 
tickets, and statutes, and standards. Wo must not think to make a staple com¬ 
modity of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like our broad 
cloth and our wool-packs.”---(/6. vol. ii., p. 81.) 
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of Scripture are concerned to know. Lot ua remember that the West¬ 
minster Confession was framed by men who lived before the deep 
thoughts of Bacon had begun to yield their fruit—before the New¬ 
tonian philosophy liad yet diiwncd upon the world—before Locke had 
doihied the limits within which truth is attainable by man, or con¬ 
tributed hisaid to elucidate the most successful manner of pursuing it 
—before a single association of learned men had been formed in Enghand 
for the pursuit of science oi* literature—before I’ococke and Niei)nhr 
had made their researches in the East—before Calmet, or Cave, or Pri- 
deaiix, or Larducr, had begun to labour in the wide field of Bibli¬ 
cal learning—before Owen, or Simon, or Tillotson, or Locke, or 
Michaelis, had accustomed the Christian world to that rational way of 
studying the Scriptures which every scludar now follows—before Kon- 
nicott had gone through his ten years’ task of collating the manu¬ 
scripts from which the hihlical text is asoovtained (a labour, as Bishop 
Watson observes, “ the great utility of which t\ill ho host known when 
the present English translation of the Old Testament shall be amendedhy 
authority; an eventtvhich manygoodiuon anxiously expect”*)—before 


* Catalogue of Hooks in Divinity, appended to vol. vi. of his Collection of 
Theological Tracts. “ When the modern languages, ' says, Air Kenrick, “ as¬ 
sumed a regular form, after the chaos into which speech wjis tiirown by the in¬ 
vasion of the liarbai'ians, versions of the Scriptures into them began to bo made. 
Being derived, however, fiom the Jiatin, they represented all the errors of their 
original, and it was not till learning revived, and the authority of the Church 
of Home in Western Knrope began to be shaken, that translations were made 
immediately from the (Sreek and Hebrew. Our own, in its present form, was 
the work of the most learned men whtnn Knglaiid could furiiisli in the reign of 
.lames I. They uiidc‘r»too*l the resources of tiieirown language, and the quali¬ 
ties which belong to a popular version ; and time has enhanced its beauty, and 
in some measure concealed its imperfections, by spreading over it that vener¬ 
able hue wiiich no recent work can possess. lt.s forms of expression liave be¬ 
come hallowed by association with our deepest feelings .aud loftiest emotions. 
The substitution of another, in the ciiiTent language of the day, is no more to 
be desired, if it were practicable, than the destruction of our ancient I'cligious 
edifices, that the land might be covered with buildings of modern architecture. 
The occurrence of a few words of obsolete meaning is easily remedied by in¬ 
struction. But as a guide to the meaning of Scripture it has glaring defects. 
Kvery reader must be aware, that there are many passages, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment particularly, which convey no meaning to him ; and the Biblical scholar 
knows, that wliere a sense does appear, it is often a false .sense. How should 
it be otherwise ? The learned men of the age in which it was made were, in¬ 
deed, more profoundly learned than the present generation, hut learning itself 
was imperfect. No one now ventures to quote as an authority an Knglish 
translation of a ])rofane author, of tlie same time as tliat in whi<-li the transla¬ 
tion of the Bible was produced. The texts from wliich translations were then 
made had been hastily and uncritically settled; and the manu3cript.s which 
have since been discovered or examined, have le<l to many corrections in them. 
The principles of criticism have been established by the researches of soverai 
generations of scholars; the knowledge of ancient languages generaJiy has been 
greatly improved and enlarged, Hebrew philology, in particular, has assumed 
a new character from the cultivation of otlier Eastern languages which are 
closely allied to it, and a vast mass of information has been collected tending 
to illustrate the meaning of Scripture. Could the venerable authors of our 
common translation return to the world, and after comparing the present state 
of sacred learning with its condition in their own day, find that no use hod 
■ been made of these treasures, to give the English people a nmre correct repre¬ 
sentation of the word of God, they would wonder and grieve ut the supineness 
; of their successors. It would seem to them as if the Lord had poured out tho 
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Butler, or Harmer, or Jortin, or Macknight, or Campbell, orNewcomo, 
or Lowth, or Griosbach, or Wakefield, or Whately, bad contributed 
a syllable to tlfc theological instruction of their follow-Christians.* 
spirit of deep sleep upon them, nnd closed the eyes of the prophets, and the 
rulers and the seers, b’or certainly it was far from their thought, ‘ that their 
own was so ahsolutc a translation, as that hereafter none might follow, who 
might see that which was not yet understood.'— (IW/ncf to the liihk.) 

“ This-Bupineness appears the more wonderful, since the Church which has 
indulged it jjrofcsscs to justify its separate existence exclusively on scriptural 
grounds. In w'ords, at least, it claims no authority as a spiritual institution, 
but through the Scripture. Might it not have been expected, tlien, to consider 
it a most sacred duty to present tiiQsc who cannot rca<l the original, with the 
truest representation of it which the best learning of tlie age can supply ? 
Would it not have been a worthy employment of the leisure in wliich the wealth 
of the Church allows a large body of her dignitaries to live, to watch over ihc 
purity of the sacred text, to remove all notorious errors from the translation, 
and thus to 2 >i'esent the ‘ haw' and the Testimony’ in their simple integrity 
to the unlearned people? It is vain to say that the present ver.sion is a safe 
guide in all essential matters, and that no one can be led astray by following 
it. For the subtle dogmas, belief in which is made a condition of communion 
here and salvation hereafter, often de 2 )end on fine stiadcs of language, wliich 
cannot be apprehended without minute accuracy of translation ; and there are 
im^iortant questions of doctrine, dependent on the jiurity of the text from which 
the translation is made. 

“ The truth is, that the sjiirit of the Church is changed since the commence¬ 
ment of the seventeenth ccntui’y. Slie was then jiroud of the character of Pro¬ 
testant, which was her title to a separate existence, and to the possession of the 
wealth nnd dignities of the old religion. Mhe dreaded a change in the public 
feeling which should bring back Popery, nnd fhcrefore endeavoured to make 
the line of separation between herself and her rival as broad and marked as 
possible. That danger apjjearing to be past, and another to be more threaten¬ 
ing,--the danger lest furthe.r changes in religious opinion should result from 
Bcri^itiirnl investigation, she has discountenanced such studies, and by keeping 
her articles, liturgy, and version unaltered, endeavoured to give herself that 
character of antiquity and infallibility, whi<-h is the source of her rival's in¬ 
fluence over the unreflecting.'’- {The )'ahie of the Ilohj Scrqitures, and the Jtight 
Mode of Ugiag them. IJy John Kenrick, M.A. London, 18ol. Pp. 62 6-5.) 

See also Archbishop Newcome's Historical \'icw of the Engli.'-h llihlical 
Translations, the Exjiedieucy of Revising by Authority our Present Transla¬ 
tion, and the Means of l-lxecuting such a Revision (1792); Bishop Marsh's 
Lectures on the several Branches of Divinity, Ticct. 14, j). <‘15 ; Bishop Watson’s 
Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii., J). 147 ; Archbishojj Seeker’s Works, vol. i., j). 478, 
(Edin. 1792), Sermon 41; and Bishoj) Hinds's Sermons on Scri 2 )ture and the 
Authorized Version of Scripture (1845). 

* See Dr Credner’s remarks in the Preface to Kitto’s Pyclopjrdia of Biblical 
Literature, vol. i., p. xv., and his articles on iNTEiit’unT.vTiON and Intkoduc- 
TXON, in vol. ii. of the s-ame invaluable work, jip. 20-30 ; the article Uicuakd 
Simon, in Aikin’s General Biography, vol. ix., p. 152 ; Watts on the linjirove- 
ment of the Mind, Part I., ch. viii., “Of Inquiring into the Sense and Mean¬ 
ing of any Writer or Si)eakcr, and especially the Sense of the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings ; ” Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testnment, vol. i., i>. 180, of Bishop 
Marsh’s Translation, 2d ed.; Dr Alex. Smith’s Preface to his Translation of 
Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, 2 ). x.; Dr Gerax-d’s Institutes 
of Biblical Criticism, pp. 124-127 ; Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, Ixcct. 13, 14, and 
15 ; Car 2 )enter’B Lectures on Biblical Criticism arfd Interpretation, 2 )p. 7, 35, 
41, 189, 237, and-the first 0 ha 2 )ter of tlie same writer’s Biblical Companion; 
Harmer’s Observations on Divers Passages of 8 cri 2 >turc ; the Eticyclo 2 )a'dia Bri- 
tannica, vol. xxi., j). 203; Tayler’s Retro.spect of the Religious Life of England, 
p. 359; Dr John Bx’own on the Law of Christ res 2 >ecting Civil Obedience; 
p. 236, Note Vf., on “ the True Principle of Biblical lnter 2 )rctation,'’ and Sapp, 
p. 15; the Hon. 'K. Boyle’s Considerations touching the Style of the Holy 
Scriptures, in his Works, vol. ii., p. 94, (quoted in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
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“ The true way to understaud the Scripture,” says Ostorvald, “ is 
to know tho scope of it, and never to swerve from that. Good sense 
an<l piety, joined with the study of lanf^uaj^es, history,*and antiquity, 
are here very sorvicoahle. A eomniontator ought, in a manner, to 
transport himself into those places and times in which tho sacred 
authors lived. lie should fancy himself in their circumstances, and 
consider what their design was, when they spoke or writ; what per¬ 
sons they had to deal with, and Avhat notions, knowledge, or customs, 
did then obtain. But those who, being ignorant of these things, set 
about expounding tho Scriptui c, can hardly do it Avith success. It is 
a Avondcr if they (lo not miss the true mark, and if they do not obtrude 
forced, and very often false, glosses upon their readers. 

“ On the other hand, many authors apply themselves to the examin¬ 
ing of .Scripture with a mind full of. prejudices. They explain it by 
tho present notions of tho world. Nothing is more usual with com- 
inentaTors than to make the faithful under tho Old Testament speak 
as if they had been as well acquainted with the truths of the Gospel 
as Christians are; and as if those questions and disptitos, which are 
treated in comnionjdaces of divinity, had been agitated at that time. 
"When those expositors, for instance, meet Avith the Avord riyhtcons or 
righteousness in the Psalms, they fancy that David Inid in his thoughts 
all that divines have vented concerning justification ; ami upon this 
supposal, Avhat do they not say, or AAhat ilo they not make preachers 
say? It has been ohseiwed, that almost all commentators are partial, 
and endeavour to put upon the .'Scripture a sense that favours the 
opinions of their respective sects. This spirit of a party is chiefly re¬ 
markable in some of those coniinontators Avhich these last centuries 
have produced.”^ 

Now the first of these paragraphs describes Avhat Avas seldom if ever 
done by divines in the earlier half of the seventeenth century; and 
the second describes Avith the strictest accuracy Avhat they usually did. 
To Dr Owen (as fiir as I knoAv) belongs the honour of discovering and 
proclaiming the olijoctionable charactci* of the prevalent practice. In 
the Preface to his Ih'eliminary hlxercitations to the Exposition of the 
Epistle to the llebrcAvs, he mentions, as a circumstance that greatly 
encouraged him to outer the field as an expoundm* of this Epistle, 
that all ids learned predecessors, “ being intent on the sense of tho 
words, as absolutely consirlcred, and the use of them to the present 
church, had much overlooked the direct regard that the author had 
in tho Avriting of this Epistle to the then past, and to the present ami 
the future condition of the Hebrews, or church of tho Joavs. Looking 
at these things as dead and buried, and of no use in the present state 

English Litcraturo, vol. i., p. 619); Dr Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertations to 
his Translation of the Gospels ; Dr John Cook's Inquiry into the Jlooks of tho 
New Testament, ch. ii.; Archbishop Seeker’s Works, vol. i., p. 496, Serm. 42, 
entitled “Directions for Heading the Scripture Profitably;” .lames Poster’s 
Sermons, vol. i., p. 257 ; Dr Sykes on tho Principles and Connexion of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, ch. x., entitled “How we are to judge of the Sense of 
Revelation Life of Dr Arnold, vol. i., p. 220; Wakefield on the language of 
the New Testament (ante, p. 90-91); the Westminster Review, July 1832, 
p. 176; and Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics, quoted in the Penny Cyclopaedia* 
vol. iv., p. 366. J J i. » 

* Ostervald on the Causes of the Present Corruption of Christians, in Bishop 
Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. vi., p. 294. 
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of the church, they did either wholly neglect them, or pass them over 
in a light and perfunctory manner. Nor, indeed, had many of them, 
though otherwise excellently qualified, a competency of skill for the 
duo consideration of things of that jiaturo. But yet, those that shall, 
seriously and with judgment, consider the design of tho writer of this 
Epistle, the time wherein he wrote it, the proper end for which it was 
composed, the suhjoct-matter treated of in it, tho principles ho pro¬ 
ceeds upon, and his manner of arguing, will easily perceive, that with¬ 
out a sei’ious consideration of those, it is not possi))le in many things 
to come to a right understanding of tho mind of the TIoly Ghost. 
Many principles of truth he takes for granted, as acknowledged 
amongst the Holnews during their former church slate, and makes 
them a foundation for his own superstructure ; many customs, usages, 
ordinances, institutions, and received sense of places of Scripture 
amongst the Jews, ho either prodncetli or reflects upon, and one way 
or the other makes use of tho whole Mosaical economy, or system of 
Divine worship under the law, unto his own purpose. Tho common 
neglect of those things, or slight attention to them, by most Expositors, 
was that which principally relieved mo from the forenientioucd dis¬ 
couragement.” 

At Oxford, Dr Owen presided over tho Ccdlege where Locke be¬ 
came a student; and ho aj)poai-s to have fostered in tho congenial 
mind of the young philosopher a disposition to follow out this improved 
mode of scriptural exegesis with consistency and intelligence. For it 
was not only adopted, hni extended with signal success, by Locke, as 
bis theological wndtings abundantly show. “ It was,” says Mr Taylor, 
“ a mode of exegesis quite diflerent from that which bad prevailed 
among the Puritan divines of the preceding tontiiry, who looked im¬ 
mediately to edification, and neglected tho principles of l ational cri¬ 
ticism and exposition. W ith them every text of Scripture was as a 
voice from Heaven, speaking directly to the soul; and they interpre¬ 
ted it by tho feelings which it spontaneously awakened. Tho require¬ 
ments of tho context, tho juirposo Jiiul circumstances of tho writer, .and 
the influences of age and country—entered little into tlieir judgment 
of tho signification of a psissage, and were absorbed by far deeper con¬ 
siderations of tboir ow n spiritual state. If they threw open their 
Bibles with as little care or selection as if they were consulting tho 
Soi-tes Sfter{e, their eye could not .alight amiss; for wherever it fell, it 
met with some expression, literal or symbolical, of the eternal verities 
of the Christi.an faith. T'he clear and simple reason of Locke,' at 
once perceived the source of endless error that was opened by this 
mode of prpceeding, ospeci.ally in a writer so broken and irregular in 
his trains of reasoning—so full of hidden meanings, only to ho <lctected 
by a thoughtful survey of tho general scope of his discourse—and so 
fraught with allusions to his ago, and country, and situation,—as 
Paul: and, therefore, ho constructed his own Commentary on the prin¬ 
ciple which he has fully explained in his Essay—of endeavouring to 
throw himself back into tho circumstances and feelings of tho writer, 
apprehending from this point of view his particular line of argumen¬ 
tation, and bringing all separate phrases and detached observations 
into connection, by thoir common relation to it. This w.as nitional- 
ising tho Bible, by putting the interpretation of it on tho same foot¬ 
ing with that of other ancient books. Tt was employing tho aids of 
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history, and the ordinary rules of grammar and logic, to find out what 
the Bible said—whore mere feeling and imagination, and notions 
already in the mind, had been allowed to decide. These principles 
were taken up and applied by the most eminent English divines of 
the eighteenth century, and, borrowed in the first instance from them, 
gave' birth to that system of historical exegesis, which has been cul¬ 
tivated with such immense learning, and car^ried out to such bold re¬ 
sults, by the great theologians of C-rormany.” * 

To this may fitly be added what Locke himself says of the mode of 
interpretation which was generally followed in the seventeenth century. 
“ 1 know,” ho observes in the Profiice to his Essay on St Paul’s 
Epistles, “ it is not unusual to find a multitude of texts heaped up 
for the maintaining of an espoused proposition, but in a sense often 
so remote from their true meaning, that one can hardly avoid think¬ 
ing that those who so usihI them, either sought not or valued not the 
sense, and were satisfied with the sound, where they could but get 
that to favour thRm.”f How far this remark is applicable to the 
Westminster Confession, may be left to the judgment of any intelli¬ 
gent, candid, and Avell-educated man, who will take the trouble to 
consider nut merely the sentences and even smaller fragments torn out 
of the Bible and called “ proofs,” but the entire passages from which 
they are taken, and the persons to Avhom, and circumstances in which, 
the words were written. Should astonishment be excited in the mind 
of such an investigator by the irr«dcvance and fiagrant partiality of 
many of the “proofs,” let him regard with charity the compile]s of 
them, and ivlth shame ourselves in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, while he considers how much more we deserve reproach for «</- 

* Tayler's Ili-trospect of the Religious T.ife of England, pp. 359-3G1. Air 
Tayler has overlooked what Owen did before TiOcke in this department of 
learning. 

t Locke's AVorks, ed. 1823, vol. viii,, p. 19.- I crave leave,” says he, p, 9, 

to set down a saying of tlie learned and judicious Air Selden : ‘ In interpret¬ 
ing the Scripture,' says he, ‘ iiiiiny do as if a mati should see one have ten 
pounds, which he reckoned by 1, 2, 3, 4, ii, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, meaning four was hut 
four units, and five five units, &c., and that he Jiad in all but ten pounds : the 
other that sees him, takes not the figures together ns he doth, but picks here 
and there, and thereupon reports that he had five pounds in one bag, and six 
pounds in another bag, and nine pounds in another bag, &.C., when as, in truth, 
he has but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a to.\t hero and there, to make it 
serve our turn ; whereas, if we take it altogether, and consider what went 
before, and what followed after, we should find it meant no such thing.’ ” 

The Sabbatarians are greatly addicted to picking out the phrase “ Lord of 
the Sabbath” from the Go.spe]s, and using it as a title of Jesus Christ, whom 
they thus contrive to represent as the patron and establisher of the Sabbath. "We 
return thank-s,” says the Rfcord of June 8, 1837, “ to Him who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men—to Him who is emi>haticaUy the Jjord of the Snbhuth—to Him 
who governs the unruly wills of sinful mortals --that it has pleased Him so to 
order events that the second reading 'bf Sir Andrew Agnew4 Lord’s Day Hill 
has pas.sed by a majority of 110 to 60.”- (Quoted in Af‘Crie’s Memoirs of Sir A. 
Agnew, p. 303). “ Thousands,” says the biographer himself, " who had never 

given a thought to the que.stir)n, were led to consider the claims of the ‘ Lord of 
the Sabbath Layf ” (lb., p. 179); and again, he speaks of the stoppage of the 
mails on Sunday, which S^r Andrew cmleavoured to bring about, as a measure 
ij^t would bo a “ national tribute to the Lord of the Sabbath,’^ (p. Sfll). Yet 
would think it must be plain to any attentive reader of Matt. xii. 1-8, 
itMark ii. 23-28, and Luke vi. 1-6, that the claim which Jesus made, in vindi¬ 
cating himself to the Pharisees, to be lord (i. e. master) of the Sabhitth, has pro- 
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hering to the errors of our ancestors, than they, wlio in comparati\'e 
ignorance committed them—^aiid what mongrel Protestants we show 

cisely the opposite meaning to what the phrase implies when used in the ordi¬ 
nary fashion: it is the assertion of bis authority or dominion over the Sabbath, 
and bis title to act as he had done, notwithstanding the letter of the Jewish 
law. 

Another glaring instance of misapplication of a scriptural fragment de¬ 
serves to be noticed. In Korn. xiv. 23, St Paul says that “ whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin which words, considered by themselves, have been thought by 
many to signify that even acts of justice, mercy, and piety, done by any but a 
believer in Jesus Christ, are positively sinful—a monstrous interpretation, which 
only the most stupid blindness to the context could have rcuderod possible. 
For to every intelligent reader of the chapter it must be plain, that the 
Apostle is considering the lawfulness of eating certain meats which some de¬ 
clared to be forbidden ; and that the word,s above quoted can be rightly under¬ 
stood only as part of the discussion. As “ faith” means “ belief” in general, the 
particular belief spoken of is of course always to be learnt from the connection 
in which the word is found. Now, the question “ Hast thou faith ?” put by 
the Apostle, verse 22, refers (as Dr Chalmers has very wclh pointed out in his 
lecture on this chapter), ‘‘ not to the faith that is unto salvation—but to clear¬ 
ness in the matter on hand —Art thou clear and confident as to the lawfulness 
of eating what by the law of Moses was forbidden ? They who are not clear, 
but stand in doubt, have not faith in this matter, though they may have the 
faith which is unto salvation, lie who has the fiy.th, w'ho is fully persuaded in 
his own mind that to eat is allowable—let him have it to himself before God.” 
And of the words, “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” he says : ” This here is 
not the universal proposition which some would make of it. It does not mean 
that every action of an unbeliever is sinful, because he wants that justifying 
faith without which there can be no acceptance either for his person or his 
services. This may be true, but it is not the truth contained in this passage. 
As we said before, the faith here spoken of is a faith limited to a particular 
point. The man has not the belief that to eat certain kinds of food is lawful; 
and if he eat of them notwithstanding, to him it is unlawful.*'— (^Lcclurea on the 
Romans, vol. iv., pp. 3G8, 369.) 

Coleridge, in reference to Bunyan, exclaims—“ What genuine superstition 
is exemplified in that bandying of texts, and half texts, and demi-semi texts, 
J'ust as memory happened to suggest them, or chance brought them before 
Dunyan's mind.”—{ Table'Talk, vol. i., p. 175.) “ llibliolatry” is the name 
applied by Coleridge to this sort of superstition. Even now, it largely abounds 
among the ignorant and fanatical. “ When men,” says Bishop Watson, “ are 
desirous of forming systems, they are apt to collect together a number of texts, 
which, being taken os abstract propositions, seem to establish the point; but 
which, when interpreted by the context, appear to have no relation to it. 
There is no greater source of error than this practice ; it has prevailed in the 
Christian Church from the earliest ages, and it still prevails. Wo owe to it 
the corruptions of Popery, and that infinity of heresies which have so much 
debased the simplicity of gospel truth, and driven so many men of sense from 
embracing Christianity.”— {Charge delivered in 1795; Miscell. Tracts, vol. i., 
p. 113.) About twenty years ago this practice was vigorously and effectively 
assailed by the late Dr Andrew Thomson, in his work entitled ” The Doctrine 
of Universal Pardon Considered and igefutedEdinburgh, 1830. The follow¬ 
ing remarks apply so admirably to Bishop Horsley and the series of Glasgow 
ministers already mentioned {ante, pp. 5G-58), that 1 must yield to the tempta¬ 
tion to quote them. If a passage makes against them; they pass it by as if it 
were no part of God’s word. They see it not, though it is staring them in the 
face. Point out the statements in it which contradict their doctrine, they just 
wink the harder, and will not look at them. Dwell upon these with whatever 
force qnd solemnity you can employ; it is all in vain, fur they will recognise 
nothing, and will attend to nothing, and will be iufiuenced by nothing, that 
would rob them of their theory, or disconcertjhem in their attempts to build 

L 
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ouvsclvcs to l>c, t\hilo bowing down before the work of mou’s liaudb, 
and bitterly discouraging all who have the sense and spirit to pursue 
a worthier course. But whether or not any astonishment ho excited 
by tlic examination recommended, assuredly the result will bo at least 
a disposition to sympathise with Dr Chalmers in the “/car, that the 
etfeot of controversy and system in tlicology has been to work a mal¬ 
adjustment between our minds and the representations of Scripture, 
which will not be compelled into an accommodation with the artificial 
romponds or creeds of any denomination.”* 

Some of the efiVets of. the erroneous practices of the old theological 

it up. Tlioy pirk and choose fioiii the Bible at their own discretion and for 
tiieir own ends; of course they conveniently exclude from their regard aiul 
from their expositions all that would overthrow or shake the fabric of error 
which they have so industriously reareil, and wliich they so fondly and doat- 
ingly contemplate. -- 'P. 34.5 : See also pp. 331, 354.) 

The Catechism of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, puhli.-»hed in 1684, is 
distinguished by tlfis uncoiamon feature, “ that not only the diirerciit topics 
are explained, and the peculiar sentiments of it defended by proper argument.^ 
and texts of Scripture; but the texts that are alleged by the ojiposers of the 
Socini.m scheme, and appear to be repugnant to it, arc fairly quoted and par¬ 
ticularly examined, and their meaning carefully investigated. There is a fair¬ 
ness and equity in this method of advancing and supporting tlicir sentiments, 
which must recommend it to the candid inquirer after truth; and in consc- 
qucQce of it, an acquaintance with this t'atccViism is not merely an employment 
of memory, but an exercise of the understanding and judgment.*'— {Touhnin't 
M'hioirs of S'lciitiis, p, 268.) 

“ Perhaps, " Ray.s Locke, '• if it were well examined, it would be no very ex¬ 
travagant iiaradox to say, that there are fewer that bring tlieir opinions to the 
Racred Scripture to be tried by that infallible rule, than bring the sacred 
Scripture to their opinions, to bend it to them, to make it, as they can, a covci’ 
and guard to llietu. And to this purpose," he truly adds, its being divided 
into vers(:.s, and brought, as much as may be, into loose and general aphorisnis, 
makes it most useful and serviceable.’—(TI''ori-a, vol. viii., p. 10.) In fact, 
many readers of Scriptiwe,—even, .says Archbishop Wliately, “of what are 
called the educated classes,"'- - are ignorant that the division of it into chapters 
and verses is an arbitrary and unskilfully executed modern arrangement for 
the sake of convenient reference ; although “ the must moderate degree of at¬ 
tention will shew, that versos, and even chapters, often conclude in the midst 
of a discourse,—of an argument,—or even of a sentence.” - (Kftays So^nc of 
the TJanyern to the Chribtimt F'tith, <{'c., 2d ed. p. 239.) This learned divine 
states that one cf the “ educated" persons in whom he had found such igno¬ 
rance, “ on being informed how the fact stands, deprecated the undeceiving of 
the people at large, tor fear of unsettling their mindsHe elsewhere tolls of 
a disputant who quoted to him authoritatively the itvmmury prefixed to a chatt¬ 
ier, as part of God’s inspired word I! 

’ * Chalmers’s iJaily Scripture Keaiiings, p. 38.—See also a remarkable pam¬ 
phlet (already referred to), entitled “ Dogmatic and Systematic Standards con¬ 
sidered in an Address to the Oflice-Bearers and Members of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, by Joseph Taylor Goodsir, lately Minister of Largo’’ (Edin. 1851). This 
conscientious clergyman, who resigned a living which he could no longer hold 
except as a hypocritical professor of opinions he had abandoned, in speaking of 
the earnest study of the Bible by young clergymen who have been crammed 
with systematic theology in divinity-halls, describes such a course of study as 
“ wise and laudable, indeed, but not a less perilous one, In some respects, be¬ 
cause right. For tt is not cthuays that Scripture appears in itself as it does when 
mn in a system ,• AND THE NOVEI.TY OF SCEIPTUHE, in this EESPECT, m OFTEN 
A THING VERY STR/RtNO, NOT ONLY TO YOUNG RUT EVEN TO OLD THEOLO¬ 
GIANS.”— (P. 58.) . 
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school, have heon oxccllcntl;f pointed out hy Mr Baden rowell in his 
Tradition Unveiled. “ Among Protestants ot* nearly all denomina¬ 
tions,” says ho, “there have prevailed, and do prevail, ceidain \iews, 
not merely on particular points of doctrine and jiractice, htit refer¬ 
ring to the general grounds of belief, and sources of religious truth, 
which, to say the leasts appear, w'hen entically examined, of ,a very 
dubious character: founde<l for the most part on narrow and ill- 
informed principles, and tending directly to very confused and un¬ 
worthy views of Christianity. Opinions of the kind alluded to' may 
probably bo traced to the ultra zeal which actuated a portion of the 
Keformers, and w'hich descended to their successors, with even in- 
ci’oased bitterness. It was said, ‘The Bilde, and the Bible only,’ was 
Iho watchword of the Beformation; hence, the mere Uter of the sa¬ 
cred volume became elevated in the eyes of the fo1 lowers of the lle- 
forniation as much into an object of Avoi ship, as the saints and apostles 
had been in those of the Romanists, 'rims, trom regarding Scripture 
as their solo appeal, they advance<l to extravagant distortions of its 
use and authority. And the most prominent feature in several Pro¬ 
testant svstems has been an overstrained and unw'arranted view' of the 
peculiar nature and character of divine inspiration ; in accordance 
with which, the Bible came to bo regarded, not merely as the sole au¬ 
thentic record of the Divine dispensations, but as possessing an in¬ 
herent divine character and nniversal application, impressed upon 
every syllable and every letter. Ph-oin this ])riuciple, A avious iiifor- 
encos have followed, which naturally terminated in an unhappy spirit 
of fanaticism and bigotry, not inferior in its w ay to anything exhi- 
l)ited in the worst days of papal darhnoas. 

“ Now, in opposing these ultra-protcslant errors and ^iews of so nn- 
w^orthy a cast, a school of confessedly high attainments in philology 
and ecclesiastical learning, have been easily able to assume a position 
of superiority in the eyes of the more enlightened, and to gain credit 
for successfully combating doctrines which, however chorisliod among 
the more ignorant portions of various religious communities, could not 
fail to disgust those of hotter information and more cultivated minds. 
Thus, they find a numerous party of supporters who will so far go 
along with them ; and they arc not slow' to perceive the influence they 
can exert in the appeal to superior illumination, and more rational 
view's of the grounds of religious belief^ and of tho general nature of 
Christian doctrine as purified from tho repulsive tenets of a vulgar 
fanaticism. 

“ In this respect, indeed, they concuv closely, in some points, w'ith 
those most widely opposed to them on others. They are far too well 
versod in the learned views of Christian theology to fall into the errors 
of illiterate expositors, and the blind adoption of the mere letter of the 
Bible, w'ithout distinction of timds, persons, and dispensations, which 
has led to such melancholy perversions of Christianity among Protes¬ 
tants. Thus they are superior to that unhappy literalism which gives 
rise to the Calvinistic view's in their various modifications ; as well as 
those kindred doctrines which distinguish the puritanical school, as, 
e. g.f tho confusion between the Jewish Decalogue and tho moral law; 
and the notion that the obligation of tho Sabbath was transferred to 
the Lord’s day. On such points (especially the last) it would bo, of 
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course, impossible for any versed in Chrislian antiriuities to fall into 
the vulgar errors which so widely prevail; and, accordingly, on these 
points, the traditionists (as far as they speak plainly) can claim the 
assent and approval of the enlightened inquirer,”* 

These observations naturally suggest one of the most imporant dif¬ 
ferences which exist between our position as interpreters of Scripture, 
and that of the Westmiuster divines. It is this: BibUcal scholars are 
noWyfor the most part, emancipated from the notion that the Jewish law is in 
some degree binding on the Gentiles. Such, at least, if I mistake not, is 
the case with all men of comprehensive scholarship in the present day; 
and although it must be confessed that our popular theological litera¬ 
ture, and the sermons of many preachers, are still deeply imbued with 
Judaism, there is certainly, even in the popular modes of thinking 
on religious subjects, a far less prominent display of the practical re¬ 
cognition of the authority of the Mosaic law than among the Puritans 
of tho seventeenth century. At all events, there can be no doubt that 
the notion in question, prevailing, as it assuredly did, not as a barren 
dogma implicitly but coldly assented to, but as a living principle, among 
the framers of our Confession of Faith, could not fail to affect, and, if 
erroneous, to distort most materially, their intellectual vision, when 
directed to tho pages of Scripture; nor will it bo surprising if, among 
tho subjects on which it has misled them, wo should find the founda¬ 
tion and manner of the observance of the Lord’s Pay, or, as the Puri¬ 
tans delighted to style it, tho Christian Sabbath. 

No law, whether divine or human, is binding on any but those to 
whom it has been promulgated, i. e., made known as a rule which the 
legislator requires them to obey. As Bishop Conybeare well ob¬ 
serves, “ The universality of government doth by no means prove 
the identity and universality of all Clod’s laws with regard to his 
creatures. This is apparent even in civil constitutions, in which the 
same supremo magistrate doth by no means govern all his subjects by 
the very same laws, but by such different rules as are adapted to their 
several diflerent circumstanc(js.”j- Thus, although tho British Legisla¬ 
ture has authority to impose laws alike on England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it may, and does, oblige Englishmen to pay taxes and perform 
services with which tho inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland have no 
concern—however well they may know that such and such laws have 
been imposed upon their neighbours in England, by tho power to which 
they themselves are equally subject. 

Every law continues to bind all on whom it has been in this man¬ 
ner imposed, until either the close of its appointed term, or its repeal 
by adequate authority ; but no longer. 

With respect to tho Jewish law, then, two questions are to be con¬ 
sidered :—1. On whom was it imposed? and, 2. Has it terminated or 
been repealed ? * 

The true reply to the former question is so obvious on the face of 
the Hebrew record, that wo may well wonder how any body can 
fail to see it. For, in the words of Bishop Sherlock, “ Tho law of 
Moses is in the very promulg%tion of it confined to the people of 

• 

* Tradition Unveiled, pp. 12-14. 
t Defence of Revealed Religion, chap, v., p. 271, 3d edit. 
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Israel. ‘ Hear, 0 Israel the iatreduction to the promulgation; 
which it could not have hecn, had the law been designed for the whole 
world. And this was known to bo the case under the law. Moses, 
who best understood the extent of his own commission, says thus to 
the people of Israel: ‘ What nation is there so great, that hath sta¬ 
tutes and judgments so righteous as all this law, which I set before 
you this day V Dout. iv. 8. The holy Psalmist expresses the same 
sense in these words: ‘ Ho sheweth his word unto Jacob, his statutes 
and his judgments unto Israel. Ho hath not dealt So with any na¬ 
tion ; and as for his judgments, they have not known them.’ Psal. 
cxlvii. 19, 20. From all whicli it is evident that the law of Moses 
has no claim to our obedience.”* He lays down the self-evident 
principle, “ that no revelation can oblige those to whom it is not 
givenand adds, with justifiable strength of language, “ If God in¬ 
tends a law for the me of the world, he is obliged, if I may use the 
expression, to publish the law to the worlil'^ 

Locke had previously written to the same purpose in his Xetter 
concerning Toleration (p. 53); and still earlier, wo find Baxter affirm¬ 
ing, not merely of the Jewish law in general, but of the Decalogue in 
particular, that “ it was the law of Moses for the Jews, and bound no 
other nations, and is done away by the dissolving of their republic, 

and by Christ.As Moses,” he adds, “ was ruler, or mediator, to 

none but the Jews, the words of the Decalogue are appropriate to them 
as redeemed from Egyptian bondage; so the tables were delivered to 
no other, and a law cannot bind without any promulgation. All the 
world was not bound to send to the Jews for revelation, nor to be 
their proselytes.”f 

Ostorvald, in his excellent work already repeatedly quoted, ex¬ 
presses himself on this subject as follows. . “ I shall here,” says ho, 
“ take notice of two erroi*s, which are pretty common. The first is, 
the applying to Christians at this day, all those things which wore 
spoken of old by the apostles to the converted Jews. It is said, ‘ that 
wo are no more under the law;’ and Christians are often exhorted to 
bless God for being no longer under the curse of the law, and the 
yoke of Moses. And upon this a great many oppositions are observed 
betwixt the law and the gospel. For my part, I do not think those 
exhortations and oppositions so very proper to bo insisted on, when 
we are speaking to men who never were Jews ; unless we do it with 
a design to shew the excellency of the gospel covenant above that of 
the law, and the advantages of Christians above Jew's. For after 
all, the law was given only to the Jews, and the Gentiles were never sub¬ 
jected to the ceremonies or the curse of it, as the Jews were. Wnr 

SilOULD WE THEE SAY TO PEOPLE WHO NEVEB WERE UNDER THE LAW, 

‘ You ARE NO MORE UNDER THE LAw’ ? The apostles, indocd, spoke 
in that manner to the converted Jews; but as to those who were for- 
meidy Pagans, it would bo more fitting to tell them, 'You have been 
converted from idols to the living God; remember that ye wore in 
times past Gentiles without hope and without God in the world; and 

* Works, ed. 1830, vol. i., p. 178, Disburse IX. 

t Baxter’s Works, vol. xix., p. 190. See also vol. v., p. 644-7, vol. vi,, 
p. 322, and vol. xv., p, 62. 
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thereforelivo uo longer like lieathous.’ Q'hoss. i. 9. Ephes. ii. 12; 
ir. ir.) It is a gwit fauU not to easpoun^he Scripture according to the 
true scope of it, and to applg all that it contains to all sorts of persons 
without distinction f * 

The principle expressed in this concluding remark, is one wjiich it 
is important to keep in view, when wo study both w'hat the apostles 
addressed to Jewish Christians in the Epistles, and what was spoken 
by Jesus himself to his countrymen living under the Mosaic law. Eor 
it is plain that “ The Jewish confession of faith, depending upon the 
law and the prophets, our Jiord acknowledged in common with the 
Jews themselves; and it >vas from tlicse common principles espoused on 
all sides, that Jesus argued against the prejudices anil tempers of the 
people, and against the traditions of the scribes and pharisees, by 
which they had corrupted the religion delivered by Moses, both as to 
forms of worship and points of doctrine. 

If the fori;going tpiotatious all’ord, as 1 cannot doubt they do, a con¬ 
clusive reply to the question, “ On whom was the Jewdsh law imposed ?” 
the remaining question, AVhether it is still in force? concerns not ns, 
but only the Jew's. Nevertheless it may bo observed, that except 
when some doctrine, for which no reasonable groumls can bo discovered, 
must bo supported per fis nut u/fas, almost all Christians profess ainl 
act upon the principle expressed in the following extracts from three 
eminent theologiaiis;— 

“ They which honour the law as an imago of the wdsdom of God 
himself, are notwithstanding to know' that the same had an end in 
Christ.’’^ 

“ On the introduction of the gospel, or new co^enant through faith 
in Christ, the whole ol' the pi’occding covenant—in other words, the 
entire Mosaic law'-^w'as abolished.”§ 

It was dnsignod “ that the Jew'ish institution should-last for a cer¬ 
tain period, and should at length give w'ay to another institution more 

* Causes of the Present Corruption of Christians, Part 1. Cause iv.; in Wat¬ 
son’s Theol. Tracts, vol. vi. p. Itio. See to the same effect, Dr James' Poster’s 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 260, London, 1744; Michaclis's Commentaries on the Law 
of Moses, Book I., Art. 1 and' 2; Dr Doddridge’s Lectures on Pneumatology, 
Ethics, and Divinity, Prop. 166, vol. ii., p. 410, et sei£., ed. 1799 ; Dr Jortin’s 
Works, vol. viii., p. 397, Sermon 31; Dr Credner in Kitto’s Cyclopasdia of 
Biblical Tjiterature, vol. i., p. xvi.; and the other theologians formerly referred 
to (pp. 119-121.) 

Mrs Chapono, in her oxc3llent Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, ex¬ 
presses the popular notion, in saying of the Ten Commandments, that, “ as they 
were designed for universal laws, they are worded in the most concise and simple 
manner, yet with a majesty which commands our utmost reverence.”—(Letter I.) 
After what has been said in the text, it is hardly necessary to observe on this, 
that what the Ten Commandments were “ designed for,” can be known only 
from what the Designer has chosen, either by express declaration or by his acts, 
to indicate concerning his design; that as the Ten Commandments were im¬ 
posed only on the Jews, they cannot have been designed for any hut the Jews ; 
and that the conciseness, simplicity, and majesty of their language were quite 
as suitable in the most important part of the Jewish code, as if the precepts thus 
expressed had been imposed upon all mankind. 

t Archdeacon Blackburnc's Works, 4'ol. v,, p. 471. 

t Ifooker’s KcrI. Polity, B. iv., § 11. 

S Milton’s Christian Doctrine, p, 412. 
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perfect, and belter accommodated to the then state and condition of 
things.”* 

With respect to the Fourth Gonmandment in j^artmdar, there is 
this farther and irresistible (though unnecessary) proof of its ex¬ 
clusively Jewish character; that the Sabbath is expressly declared 
ill Scripture to bo one of those distinctive institutions which were ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose of keeping the Jews apart from the idola¬ 
trous nations around them, and to be at the same time a token and me¬ 
morial of the eovenant between Jehovah and his people. In hlxo- 
dus xxxi. 12-14, 16, 17, we read:—“And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying. Speak thou also unto the children of Israel, saying, 
Verily my Sabbaths yc shall keep : for it is a sign hetwan me and 
jfou throughout your generations; that ye may know* that 1 am the 

* Bishop Conybearo's Defonco of Itevcalcd lleligion, p. 172.—That Christian¬ 
ity did not abolish Judaism is however ably mainUiiued by Dr John Taylor of 
Norwichf, in ch. 14 and 15 of his Key to the Apostolic Writings, reprinted in 
Bishop Watson’s Collection of Theological Tracts, vol. iii.; Imt it is as far as 
possible from his intention to argue that we have any concern with Judaism. 
Bishop Watson says of bis work, that it ‘‘ is greatly admired by the learned, ns 
contaiuing the best introduction to the l^lpistles, and tlie dearest account of the 
whole gospel scheme, which was ever written. ’ The fact mentioned by Hooker 
is certainly a significant one, that “ As long as the glory of the temple conti¬ 
nued, until the time of that final desolation was accom)dishcd, the very Christian 
Jews did continue with their sacrifices and other parts of legal service."’— Eecl. 
Polity, B. iv. § 11.) According to Dr Jortin, this practice was persisted in even 
“much longer.”—(Tibr/5%'!, vol. ix., )>. 118.)—And although, as Dr Taylor ob¬ 
serves, “ Paul indeed taught the Gentile (ionverts that it was inconsistent with 
their Christian profession to embrace Judaism, or to put tiieir necks under the 
yoke of the Law of Moses ; he never taught the Jews to forsake Ikloses : ’ but, on 
the contrary, on a well-known occasion, Actsxxi. 24-27, joined in a rite purely 
Mosaical, and at another tinje conformed to a chief ordinance of Judaism by cir¬ 
cumcising Timothy, the sou of a Jewish woman, as w'e read in Acts xvi. 1-3. 
“ And in general,” says Dr Taylor, “ ‘ to the Jews he became as a Jew (that is, 
by conforming to Mosaical rites and ceremonies), that l\e might gain the Jews,’ 
1 Cor. ix. 20, 21. Which he would never have done, hud it not been consistent 
with his profession of the gospel. On the other hand; ‘ To them that were 
without the law, (that is, to the Gentiles,) he became as without law;’ or, as 
one that did not observe Mosaical ceremonies. Which shews, that he did not 
think the observance of them necessary, even to himself, in reference to his in¬ 
terest in the gospel-covenant; otherwise, he could upon no consideration have 
suspended the observance of them.—The truth seems to he tiiis. The rites and 
ceremonies of the Law of Moses were incorporated into the civil state of the 
Jews, and so might bo considered as national and political usages. Now, as 
the gospel did not interfere with, or subvert any national polity upon earth, 
but loft all men, in all the several countries of tlie globe, to live, in all things 
not sinful, according to tho civil constitution under which it found them; so it 
left the Jews also at liberty to observe all the rites and injunctions of the Law 
of Moses, considered as a part of tho civil and political usages of the nation. 
And in this respect, they remained in force so long as the Jews were a nation, 
having the temple, the token of God's presence and residence among them. But 
when the temple was destroyed, and they were expelled the land of Canaan, 
their polity was dissolved, and the Mosaic rites were quite laid aside. And, as 
the time in which this happened was near when the Epistle to tho Hebrews 
was written, therefore the Apostle saith, The first covenant, or Mosaical dis¬ 
pensation, was ‘ then decaying and wiping old, and ready to vanish away.' 
lleb. viii. 13.'’ According to this view,' it would appear that if the temple 
should ever be rebuilt, Christians of tho Jewish race might consistently with 
their Christian duty re-establish all the Mosaical ceremonies. 
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Lord that doth sanctify yon. Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore ; 
for it is holy unto you. . . . Wherefore the children of Israel 
shall keep the Sabbath, to observe- the Sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between me and the 
children of Israel for ever.” So also in Ezekiel xx. 12, 19, 20: 
“ Moreover also I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me and 
them, that they might know that I am the Lord that sanctify them. 

. . I am the Lord your God; walk in my statutes, and keep my 

judgments, and do them : And hallow my Sabbaths ; and they shall 
be a sign between mo and you, that ye may know that I am the Lord 
your God.” 

Now it is evident, as a late writer has observed, that “ the Sab¬ 
bath could not bo a sign between God and the people of Israel, ‘ unless’ 
(as Dr Paloy remarks*) ‘ the observance of it was peculiar to that 
people, and designed to be so.’ It may, indeed, bo contended, that 
as the covenant, of which the Sabbath was the sign, came in its 
appointed time to an end, the sign might then cease to be peculiar to 
the Jewish people: but the language in which the promise of the 
sign is given is too pointedly applicable to that people only, for it to 
become applicable to any other; so that, if over the Sabbath ceased to 
bo a sign to the Jews, it ceased altogether as a sign ; and, in conse¬ 
quence, the obligation to observe the Sabbath ceased also. 

“ But further : the language in which the promise of the sign of 
the Sabbath is given, remarkable as it is for its strictly exclusive 
applicability to the Jewish race, is rendered still more remark¬ 
able by the irresistible proof to which it leads, that the Sabbath of 
the Jews was never to become the Sabbath of the Christians. The 
language used in regard to the Sabbath is similar to that which is 
used in regard to other Jewish festivals. The covenant of which the 
Sabbath was to bo the sign is spoken of as a perpetual covenant with 
the children of Israel throughout their generations—a sign between 
God and tins children of Israel for ever. In like manner, it is said of 
the Feast of Unleavened Broad : ‘Ye shall observe the Feast of Un¬ 
leavened Broad; for in this selfsame day have I brought your armies 
out of the land of Egypt: therefore shall ye observe this day in yonr 
generations by an ordinance for ever’f (Exod. xii., 17). Yet no 
Christian doubts but that, upon the promulgation of the gospel, the 
Feast of Unleavened Broad, although directed to be observed as an 
ordinance for ever, ceased to be obligatory upon the Jews, and never 
became obligatory u])on Christians. By parity of reasoning, the duty 
of observing the Feast of the Sabbath,‘J Avhich was to*be a sign be¬ 
tween God and the children of Israel for ever, was, upon the prompl- 
gation of the gospel, no longer obligatory upon that people, and 
could hot become obligatory upon Christians, unless revived hy a new 
command, which it never was.”§ 


* « Moral Phil., ii., 81.” 

t “ Bo, also, it is said in the same chapter as to the day of the Passover: 
• This day shall he unto you for a memorial; and ye shall keep it a feast to the 
Lord throughout your generations ; ye shall keep it a feast by an ordinance 
for ever.’ (v. 14.)” 
j; Levit. xxiii. 2, 3.” 

§ The Mosaic Sabbath; or, An Inquiry into .the supposed Present Obliga¬ 
tion of the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. By a Layman. London. I860. 
Pp. 16, 1<5, 
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Bishop Wavburton justly observes, that “ nothing but a rite by in¬ 
stitution of a positive law could serye for a sign or tok&n of a cvdenant be¬ 
tween Q-od and a particular selected people ; for besides its use for a 
remembrance of the covenant, it was to servo them as , a partition~waU 
to separate them from other nations : and this a rite by positive insti¬ 
tution might well do, though used before by some other people, or 
even bon*owed from them. But a natural duty has no capacity of 
being thus employed; because a practice observed by all nations 
would obliterate every trace of a sign or a token of a covenant made 
with one” Accordingly, he is clear that the Sabl)ath was a positive 
institution, which the Sabbatarians were misled to think moral, partly 
by tho fact that it and the natural duty of worship hold something in 
common, namely, “ the setting apart a certain portion of our time for 
the service of religionand partly by tho statement generally supposed 
to be made in Grencsis, and respecting which he raises no doubt, that 
the Sabbath was imposed upon mankind at the creation. “ B\it these 
Sabbatarians,” says he, “ do not consider that it is not tho time when - 
a command was given, nor even the author who gavo it, that discovers 
tho chiss to which it belongs, but its nature as discoverable by human 
reason. And tho Sabbath is as much a positive institution, when 
given by Clod to Adam and his posterity, as when given by Moses, the 
messenger of God, to tho Israelites ami to their posterity. To judge 
otherwise, is reducing all God’s commands to one and the same 
species.”* 

All the attempts which I have seen made by Sabbatarians, to ex¬ 
plain away the difficulty occasioned by the appointment of the Sab¬ 
bath as a sign between God and the .Tews, have proceeded on the con¬ 
fusion of a sign in general, i. e., something employed to moan, repre¬ 
sent, or suggest another thing; and a sign of a covenant between two 
parties, which is npartmdar Mud of sign. Wliat is true of the latter 
is not necessarily true of the former, as tho Sabbatarians are prone 
to assume. Tho command of Moses that a copy of his injunction, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart,” &c., 
should be bound by tho Israelites “ for a sign” upon their hands, and 
be as frontlets between their eyes, and be written on the posts of their 
houses, and on their gates (Deut. vi. 5-9), has plainly no bearing 
whatever upon the question before us: there was nothing incompa¬ 
tible with the peculiar circumstances of the Jews, in their being com¬ 
manded to wear upon their hands, and between their eyes, “ a sign” 
which should remind them of their duty to God. Besides, the law 
itself (and a moral law it unquestionably was) wfis hero not the sign, but 
therthing signified, or intended to be called to mind. The purpose of 
ordering the sign to bo worn is evident from tho whole passage, but 
especially the 12th verse; “ Beware lest thou forget the Jjord which 
brought thee forth out of the laud of J3gypt, from tho house of bondage.” 

* Divino Legation of Moses, B. iv., note RRRB .—Moral duties,” says 
fiisbop' Butler, “ arise out of the nature of the case itself, prior to exter¬ 
nal command: Positive duties do not arise out of the nature of the case, but 
from external command; nor woidd they be duties at all, were it not for such 
command received firom Him whose creatures and subjects we are.” He men¬ 
tions the external worship of God as an instance of a moral duty, “ though no 
particular mode of it be so.”— {Analoffy, Part ii., ch. 1.) 
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That Sahhatli-ohsorvanco was prescribed at the creation, is an idea 
Avhich has never been generally accepted by theologians, oven in for¬ 
mer times. To many it seemed unjustihablo to sot against the plain 
statement that the Sabbath was a sign between God andtho Israelites, 
a mere inference from the statement that God sanctified the seventh 
day, because he then rested from the work of creation.* But noV 
that astronomy and geology have npsot the cosmogony of the Hebrews, 
the opinion that Sabbath-observance was prescribed at the begin¬ 
ning to the whole human race, has lost oven the semblance of plausi¬ 
bility. 

So little, hoAVOver, are those considerations perceived by the Sabba¬ 
tarians to bo a stumbling-block, that they actually find in the texts re¬ 
ferred to a confirmation of their own views—thus shewing themselves 
worthy allies of the critics who rejoice in the TIobrow narrative of the 
creation as conclusive evidence of the miraculous knowledge of its 
Avriter. In short, from the declaration tlnit the Sabbath Avas ap¬ 
pointed as a sign ImtAvcon Jehovah and the doseondants of Jacob, the 
Sabbatarians infer that it is “ a sign” betAveen Him and themselves, 
Avho arc cousoriuently bound to obserA’^o it (and not only they, but, it 
AA’ould seem, all other Christians, whether Sabbatarians or not): and 
this conclusion they roach by the short and easy method of assuming 
the title of “the true Israel’’ or “people of God ;”f—phrases signify¬ 
ing in the Mosaic law the descendants of Jacob alone; the race or 
^‘people'' who, for certain purposes, Avere separated by God from all 
the other peoples of the earth, Accoi'dingly, it is proclaimed by the 
Sabbatarians to the people of Scotland, that the Sabbath is “ the 
hadye of ouii homage to God, and the secret of our superiority OA'er 
othei* lauds, in point of freedom with order, and of progress with tran- 
(iuillity.”+ And it is magniloquontly I’ccorded of Sir AiidroAV AgneAV, 
that he “ regarded the Sabbath as ‘ a siun betAveeii God and his 
people for everand that every step towards its sanctification was su¬ 
blimed in his eyes as the harbinger of that universal reign of right- 

* Milton, for instance, in considering '* on what they ground their opinion, 
who maintain that the Lord's day is to be observed as set apart for public wor¬ 
ship by divine institution in the nature of a new Sabbath,” says: — " It is 
urged, first, that tJod rested on the seventh day. Tliis is true; and Avith rea¬ 
son, inasmuch as he had finished a great work, the creation of heaven and 
earth: if then we are bound to imitate him in his rest, without any command 
to that effect, ("and none has yet been produced,) we are equally bound to imi¬ 
tate his work, according to the fable of Prometheus of old; for rest implies 
previou labour. They rejoin, that God halloAved that day. Doubtless he hal- 
lowed it, as touching himself, for * on the seventh day ho rested and was re¬ 
freshed,’ Bxod. xxxi. 17; but not as touching us, unless he had added an ex¬ 
press commandment to that effect; for it is by the precepts, not by the example, 
even of Cod himself, that we are bound. They alfirm again, that the Sabbath 
was observed previously to the Mosaic laA». This is asserted with more confi¬ 
dence than probability; even if it were so, however, (a point as to which wo 
are altogether ignorant,) it is equally certain that sacrificial rites, and distinc¬ 
tions between things clean and unclean, and other similar observances, were in 
force during the same period, which nevertheless are not classed a^monK moral 
duties .”—(^Treatise on Ohristian Doetrine, p, 605—6.) 

t See Dr Lorimor on “ The Protestant and Popish Sabbath,” p. 4. 

t Appeal to the Electors of Scotland from the Committee* of the SahhaOi 
Alliance; in the Xorth British Advertiser, 8th ,May 1852, 
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oousnoss ami peace, the glory of which shall be dimmed by no cloud, 
and bounded by no horizon.”* 

It will be said, however, that by “the true Israel” and “God’s 
people” aro meant, not those true descendmts of Jacob, and that chosen 
race, which the words express in the Pentateuch, but a fyurativo 
“ Israel,” the saints of everjf race under heaven. So be it: but if a 
new Israel may bo thus arbitrarily [sul)siitutod for an old one, surely 
we are at liberty (nay, are we not bound in common sense ?) to 
substitute also a new for the old sign; .and if so, the sign which 1 
venture to propose is no other than that declared by Jesus himself to be 
the “ badge'* of his people — “By this shall all men know that ye 

ARE MY DISCIPLES, IF YE HAVE LOVE ONE TO ANOTnER.”t This is 

the badge w'hich the Apostle Paul (who <lcelarcd to the literally “ true 
Israel” that they were at liberty to “ esteem every day alike,") h.as so 
eloquently extolled in his First Flpistle to the Oorinthians, where ho 
says that without it all other “signs” of the Christian character 
aro in vain:—“ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and un¬ 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 1 have all 
faitlr, so that 1 could remove mountains, and have net charity, I am 
nothing. Au<l though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not ch.arity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.”.t In like manner he s,ays to the Colossians—“ Put 
on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, [/. c. as the Israel of 
God; as his chosen, separate, and favoured people,] bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-siiiforing ; forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any; even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And above 

* Memoirs of Sir AnSrew Agnew, by Dr M'Crie, p. 350. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, it may be hoped, was too well acquainted with Scripture 
phraseology to lay any stress upon the words “ for ever” in the passage above 
quoted from Exodus xxxi. 17—and which, by tljc way, i$ here de-ctcrowly 
adapted to Sabbaiaria)i purposen hy the snhetitvtion of “ Ood'f people" for “ the 
children of Israel.'' Hut should any of his followers think the phrase impor- 
^ tant, T refer them to the articles EternaIi and For ever in (!ruden’s Con¬ 
cordance, whore the truth of the following remarks which there occur will be 
found amply demonstrated by the p.as8ageB collected under the titles mentioned. 
“ The words eternal, everlastiny, for ever," says this laborious writer, “ aro some¬ 
times taken for a long time, and arc not always to be understood strictly; for 
example, it is said, Gen. xvii. 8, ‘ I will give to thee and to thy seed the land 
of Canaan for an everlastiny possession.’ And in xiii. 15, ‘ I will give it to thee 
and to thy seed for ever,' that is, for a long space of time. And in (Jen. xlix. 
2r. we find ^everlasting hills,' so called to denote their antiquity, stability, 
and duration; and this expression is used to shew the long continuance and 
durablencss of Joseph’s blessing. God promises a throne to David, an eternal 
kingdom, a posterity that will never be extinguished; that is, that his and 
his son’s empire will be of a very long duration, 2 Sam. vii. 16; 1 Chron. 
xvii. 14; that it w'ill be even eternal, if hereby the kingdom of the Messiah be 
understood. Thus, * Thou shalt be our guide from this time forth oven for ever 
that is, during our whole life. And in many other places of Scripture, and in 
particular, when the word ‘for ever' is apidied to the. Jewish rites and privileges, it 
commonly signifies no more than during the standing of that commonwealth, or 
H»t»7 the coming of the Messiah, Exod. xii. 14, 17 ; Numb. x. 8.’* 

t John xiil. 36. ] 1 Cor. xiii. 1-3, 
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all these things put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness.’”** 
And to Titus he writes of the Saviour “ whp gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, awl pwify unto himself a pe- 
cuniAK PEOPLE, ZEALOUS OP GOOD woBKs.”f How, iu the face of these 
noble passages, the Committee of the Sabbath Alliance have been able 
to satisfy themselves that obedience to the Fourth Commandment of 
the Jewish Decalogue is “the badge of our homage to Dod,” would 
bo a mystery most inexplicable, if the blindness of men of one idea to 
everything that clashes with their notion were not so familiar a fact. 
Eyes have the Sabbatarians but they see not, and ears but they hoar 
not, when Christianity attempts to find an entrance into the Judaical 
corner of their minds. 

The reason why some of the Jewish institutions were tolerated, and 
oven, in the case of abstinence from idol-offerings, things strangled, 
and blood, actually enjoined by the apostles upon the dentile con¬ 
verts, was evidently the expediency of lessening, as much as possible, 
the risk of oifeiico to Jewish prejudices, and, by thus conciliating the 
“ weaker brethren,” removing what was found to bo a source of disunion 
in the Christian churchc3.§ When the necessity for such concilia¬ 
tion ceased, the apostolic injunction became of no effect; and few 
Christians now^ think it their duty to abstain from things strangled 
or from blood. || 

* Col. iii. 12-14.- t Titus ii. 14. J Acts xv. 28, § See Rom. xiv. 

II “ The Christian Jews,” says Hooker, “ did think at the first, not only them- 
srlvuB, hut the <,'hristian Gentiles also, hound, and that necessarily, to observe 
the whole law. There went forth certain of the sect of Pharisees which did 
believe; and they corning unto Antioclr tanght, that it W'as necessary for the 
Gentiles to be oircumcised and to keep the law of Moses.—(Acts xv.) Whereupon 
there grew dissension, Paul and Jlarnahas disputing against them. The deter¬ 
mination of the council held at .Terusalem concerning this matter, was finally 
this : ‘ Touching the Gentiles whicli believe, we have y-ritten and determined, 
that they observe no sucli thing.’ (Acts xxi. 25.) Their protestation by letters 
is, ‘ Forasmuch as w-e liave heard, that certain which departed from us, have 
troubled you with words, and cunrbered your minds, saying, Yo must be cir¬ 
cumcised and keep the law; know, that vre gave them no such commandment.*— 
(Acts xv. 24.) Paul therefore continued still teaching the Gentiles, not only 
that they were not bound to observe the laws of Moses, but that the observation 
of those laws, which were necessarily to bo abrogated, was in them altogether 
unlawful. In which point, his doctrine was misreported, as though he had 
everywhere preached this not only concerning the Gentiles but also touching 
the Jews. Wherefore coming unto James and the rest of the clergy at Jerusa¬ 
lem, they told him plainly of it, saying, ‘ Thou seest, brother, how many thou¬ 
sand Jews there are which believe, and they are all zealous of the law. Now 
they are informed of thee, that thou teacbest all the Jews which are amongst 
the Gentiles, to forsake Moses, and sayest, that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, neither to live after the customs.’—(Acts xxi. 20.) And here¬ 
upon they give him counsel to make it apparent in the eyes of all' men, that 
those flying reports were untrue, and that himself being a Jew kepi the law, 
even as they did. In some things tlierefore we see the apostles did teach, that 
there onght not to be conformity between the Christian Jews and Gentiles. How 
many things this law of unconformity did comprehend, there is no need wo 
should stand to examine. This general is true, that the Gentiles were not made 
conformable unto the Jews, in that which was necessarily to cease at the coming 
of Christ. Touching things positive, which might either cease or continue m 
occasion should require, the apostles, tendering the zeal of the Jews, thought it 
necessary to bind even the Gentiles for a time to abstain as the Jews did from 
things offered unto idols, from blood, from things strangled.—(Acts xv. 28.) 
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Accordingly, the Sabbath (which Gentile Christians at no time ob¬ 
served) at length ceased to be kept by the Christians of the Jewish 
race ; and the Lord’s Day—a festival which it was reserved for the in¬ 
genuity of modern times to identify with the Sabbath, and call by its 
name*—gradually, and without any known command of Jesus or his 
apostles, came to bo observed as a day of worship, thanksgiving, and 
rejoicing, by all races of Christians alike. 

Till the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Christian Church 
appears to have been but little if at all annoyed by Judaising mem¬ 
bers ; but “ as early as 1516 (says a late biographer of Calvin), Eras¬ 
mus had observed with regret the tendency towards Judaism excited 
by the revival of Hebrew literature under the auspices of Eeuchlin ; 
and had strongly characterised it as a pest the most dangerous to 
Christianity.^ This preference for the Old Testament became a 
marked characteristic of Calvih and his followers. It was signally 
displayed by Knox and the Covenanters in Scotland, and subsequently 
by the English Puritans.J Calvin made his civil legislation sub¬ 
servient to his scheme of church polity. The object of both was to 
found a theocratic state resembling that of the Israelites under Moses, 
of which ho himself was to be the high priest and prophet. Ho avows 
and justifies the adoption of the rigorous precepts of the Mosaic law 
in a letter to the Duchess of Porrara, written in ]564.§ But though 
his legislation was modelled op that of the Jewish lawgiver, it was 
conceived in a spirit of still greater severity. The following parallel 
is extracted from the work of Calvin’s recent biographer, who will 
not be suspected of a design to give an unfavourable view of his logis- 

These decrees were everywhere delivered unto the Gentiles to bo straitly ob¬ 
served and kept. — (Acts xvi. 4.) In the other matters the Gentiles were free, 
and the Jews in their own ojnnion still tied : the apostles’ doctrine unto the 
Jews was, * Condemn uot the Gentile unto the Gentile, ‘ Despise not the Jews.’ 
—(Rom. xiv. 10.) The one sort, they warned to take heed that scrupulosity 
did not make them rigorous in giving unadvised sentence against tlicir brethren 
which were free; the other, that they did not become scandalous,by abusing 
their liberty and freedom to tlie offence of their weak brethren which were 
scrupulous. From hence, therefore, two conclusions there are which may evi¬ 
dently be drawn; the first, that whatsoever conformity of positive laws the 
aposGes did bring in between the churches of Jews and Gentiles, it was in those 
things only which might either cease or continue a shorter or longer time, as 
occasion did most require ; the second, that they did not impose upon the churches 
of the Gentiles any part of the Jews' ordinances with bond of necessary and per¬ 
petual ohservcdion\a8 we all, both by doctrine and practice, acknowledge), but only 
in respect of the convonicncy and fitness for the present state of the church, as 
then it stood. The words off the council’s decree, concerning the Gentiles, are, 
* It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you uo-moro burden, 
.saving only these things of necessity; abstinence from idol-offerings, from 
tbihgs strangled, and blood, and from fornication.’ So that in other things 
positive, which the coming of Christ di^ not necessarily extinguish, the Gentilea 
were left altogether free.”—(Hooker’s Eeeleeiastical Polity, B. iv., § 11.) 

* See Note P., on the History of Modern Sabbatarianism. 

t Ei^mus, Ep. 207.” 

j “ So Ananias, in Ben Jenson’s Alchemist: ‘ All’s heathen hut the Hebrew.’ ’’ 

§ “ ‘ G’est qne sur ce que je vous avois all4gu6 que David nous instruict par 
son exemple de ha'ir les ennemys do Dicu, vous respondez qu’ e'estoit pour ce 
temps Id da quel soubs la loy de rigueur 11 estoit permi de hair les ennemys. 
Or, Madame, ceste gloso seroit pour reiiverser toute I’escriture, et partant il la 
faut fiiir comme pestemortelle.’ Quoted by Dr Henry, Leben Calvins, 452.” 
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latioii: ‘ The rigour of the Old Tostamciit, which, in announcing 
(iod’s auger and justice, stepped forth on all occasions with the- pun- 
isliineut of death against a stiffnecked people, manifestly prevails 
with Calvin. With him, as with Moses, the spiritual members of the 
state are judges. Both are jealous for Ood’s honour, and therefore 
Calvin, like Moses, punishes idolatry and blasphemy with death. 
Though the Mosaic laws do not mention high treason, properly so 
called—which, however, nevertheless occurs in the history of the 
Jewish state—Calvin places it in the same category with treason 
against Clod. To strike or curse a parent i.s in both codes a capital 
offence. In both, theft is only followed by loss of freedom. Both 
rigorously punish unchastity, and adultery oven with death. Moses 
does not mention suicide; by Calvin it is branded with infamy. With 
Moses the severest punishment is stoning ; with Calvin death by fire. 
Mo.ses burnt only the corpse of the criminal. Both use degradation 
as a means of punishment; but infamy, or exclusion from the com¬ 
munity, does not appear in the ISlosaic law.'* 

‘‘ But although Calvin adopted all the rigorous pieeopts of tho Jew¬ 
ish dispensation, and indeed wont so far in many instances as to make 
the code of Moses paramount to the law of Christ, yet it is romark- 
able that lio wsis utterly averse to that grandeur and ceremony of 
worship which distinguished the Mosaic ritual. The source of both 
those characteristics of his system must perhaps bo sought in his de¬ 
termination to oppose the practice of Tlomo at every point; for they 
cannot ho reconciled witli a consistent study of the Old Tcstamout.”f 

Here, thou, wo seo the origin of one of the most striking charac¬ 
teristics of tho Scottish and BugUsh Calviiiisis. Slowly and reluc¬ 
tantly have they by degrees disengaged themselves from the prolific 
error into which they tvero originally led ; and although, like tho 
author of The Divine Origin, and Perpetual Ohligalkm ifif Tithes, hy a 
Clergyman of the Church of Scotland,* many ministers of that Church 
may he willing oven now to argue, on Jewish grounds, for “ the duty of a 
State countenancing and supporting the true religion, and taking cog¬ 
nisance of breaches of tho first as well .as of the second table of the law” 
(p. xiii.); comparatively tow, perhaps, are prepared to embrace in all 
its latitude bis fundamental proposition, “ that whatever was once pre¬ 
scribed relative to the general worship of God, or the duty which man 
owes to his brother man, was designed to ho, not only of universal use 
at tho time, hut, unless modified or repealed by suhsoquont commuui- 
catious of the Divine will, of perpetual obligation.”—(Pago 42.) “ This 
proposition,” says ho, “ we hold to be equally applicable to the institu¬ 
tions of tho'Lovitical as to tho euactinonts of tho Patriarchal dispen¬ 
sation. Tn regard to hoili, w^e arc only at liberty to say that ‘ such and 
such institutions or onactincnts w' 0 i‘c designed to he only of temporary 
obligation, for it is expressly so declared, or obviously follows from 
principles developed, in subsequent revelations.’ But without some 
such warrant wo arc not at liberty to dispense with any part of the 

* “ P. Henry, L^ben Calvim, ii. 68.” 

t Life of Calvin, by Thomas II. Dyer, p. 160 1. London, I860.—-The effects 
of the Judaical notions were dreadful in Germany : See the Wmminater Re- 
v<Vw, Jan. 1852, p. 216. 

i Edinburgh, 1841, The volume is dedicated to Dr Chalmers, and its re¬ 
puted author is now a Free Church minister near Edinburgh. 
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revelation which was at any time given for the regulation of the con¬ 
duct of man.”— {Ibid.) Now, however startling this proposition way 
bo when so clearly enunciated, it actually falls short of the principle 
which is tacitly, assumed by the less considerate Sabbatarians, who 
are continually quoting this declaration of Christ to the Jews— 
“ Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : 1 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you. Till 
heaven and earth pa®?, one jot or one little shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all bo fulfilled.”* And in referewe to every Sabbatarian, 
it appears to bo an unanswerable argument of the “ Clei’gynian of the 
Church of Scotland,” that “ the obligation to consecrate to God ffie 
tenth of one’s income, is as binding as the obligation to consecrate to 
Xnm. the seventh of one's time." —(Page xvi.) Those who believe that 
no part of the Jewish law is binding upon tlicin, can assent without 
inconvenience; for, on their principle, to be “ as binding" as a hiw 
which does not hind, is to bo not binding at all. But no upholder of 
the perpetual and universal authority of tlio Fourth Comnnindmont 
can consistently deny the obligation which the Scottish “ Clergyman” 
has w^ritten a large and learned treatise to demonstrate. And those 
who found their Sabbatarianism not on the Jewish but on the patri^ 
archil law, will find that he can give them as good rejisons as thoir 
own, for a patriarchal law of tithes.f 

* Matt. V., 17, 18.—Wliother the pur2)Ose3 of the .Jewish law' have not “nil 
boon fulfilled,” is a question which does not seem to occur to the quoters of this 
passage in support of Puritanical opinions. 

t One of the arguments for such a law is thus ridiculed by Scldcn : “ itbra- 
liam paid tithes to Melchiscdeck ; what then ? It was very w'cll done of him : 
It docs not follow therefore that 1 must pay tithes, no more than I am bound 
to imitate any other action of Abraham’s.”— {Talle-Tulk UbrA-#, vol. iii., part 
ii., p. 2072.) 

lie observes, also—“ It is ridiculous to nay the tithes are God’s part, and 
therefore the clergy must have them : why, so they are if the layman has them. 
It is as if one of my Lady Kent’s maids should be sweeping this room, and an¬ 
other of them should come and take away the broom, and tell for a reason why 
she should part with it, It is my lady’s broom : ns if it were not my lady’s 
broom, which of them soever had it.”— {Jhid.) 

This tempting subject has not escaped the keen eye of (’ohbett, who treats it 
with Ids usual pungency, llefcrring to a tract published by the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, and written by “ a Minister in the Country for 
the use of his Parishioners,” he asks this Minister “ On what authority he ealla 
the tithe ‘ God’s portion;’ in what port of his word God lias commanded any 
poi'tion at all of the produce of the earth to bo given to a Christian Priest ? 
Does he appeal to the Mosaic Law ? AVhy, then, does he not keep the Sahbath 
and not the Lord’s day ? why does he not kill the Paschal Lamb, and offer up 
bui lit offerings ? Why docs he eat blood, bacon, and hares ? And, particularly, 
why does be not content himself with a tenth of the ‘ increase,’ and not take a 
tenth of the crop ; and, further, why docs he not divide his tithe with * the poor, 
the widow, and the stranger,’ and not keep it all to himself ? And, besides this, 
why does ho not, as the Levitbs did, rowwiee, for himself and his children, aJl 
other worhlly possessions ? ‘ And the Levite that is within thy gates, thou shuU 
not forsake him; for he has no part nor inheritance with thee.' —Dent. xiv. 27.” 
— (Twelve Sermons, by William Cobbett. Serm. xii.. On the Duties of Parsons,, 
and on the Institution and Object of Tithes.) 

Benjamin Franklin, in his Memoirs, tells of a compalfion of his, named Kct- 
mer, who wore bis beard at full length, because in the Mosaic law' it is said, 
“ Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard.” Keiroer Ukew'ise kept the 
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By this grand error of supposing the Jewish law to be obligatory 
on Christians, was John Knox, in the sixteenth century, led to pro¬ 
seventh-day Sabbath; agreeing in this with an entire sect of Christians, who 
continue to hold a place in Kvanta Sketch of the Various Denominations of the 
Christian World, These Judaisers, who are so much more consistent than usual, 
take the title of Sabbatarians, which they have a better right to than the Lord’s 
Day Sabbatarians, to whom it is commonly applied. But though' Keim'er 
thought himself bound by the Fourth Commandment and the law against mar¬ 
ring tlie beard, it does not appear whether he looked upon all parts of the 
Mosaic code as equally obligatory. Perhaps, if questioned on the subject, ho 
would ratlier have sacrificed consistency than have maintained that he who 
smites or curses his father-or mother should be put to death (Ezod. zxi. 16,17; 
Lev. XX. 9); that stubborn and rebellious sons should he stoned (Deut. xxi. 
18-21); that the corners of fields should be left unreaped and the gleanings of 
the harvest ungathored by the husbandman, and some of the grapes and olives 
left unpulled, for the use of the poor and the stranger (Imv. xix. 10; Dent, 
xxiv. 19, 20); that fields and vineyards should not be sown with mingled seed, 
or a garment mingled of linen and woollen be worn (Lev. xix 19 ; Deut. xxii. 
9-11); or the corners of the licad be rounded, as well as the corners of the 
beard marred (Lev. xix. 27) ; that an ox and an ass should not be put together 
in the plough (Deut. xxii. 10); and that the ox should not be muzzled, when 
he treadeth out the corn (Deut. xxv. 4.) 

8omc of these regulations, and others wliich no sane man would desire to see 
enforced among us, are attributed by Michaelis to the necessity which Moses saw 
of adapting his institutions to the character of the people he had to deal with. 

“ To the authority of those more ancient usages and laws,” says he, “ which 
Moses found already in force, wc must ascribe his finding it necessary, on civil 
ground.s, to permit certain thing.s which lie could hardly have approved, or 
could only have considered as expedient in a political view. For laws run th© 
risk of being disrespected and disobeyed when they oppose deep-rooted cus¬ 
toms, and would de]>rivc the people of long-established and favourite rights. 
A legislator who attempts to Introduce a system of morality too strict for his 
subjects, will, by aiming at too much, gain nothing, and only pave the way for 
their more audaci 9 us and extensive transgression of his laws ; and what they 
have successfully tried as to one, they will soon put in practice as to others. 

“ The expression of Oirist concerning such inveterate customs is, that ‘ Moses 
suffered them’ in the Israelites, ‘ because of the hardness of their hearts’ 
(Matth. xix. 8); and here will occur to every one, that which.forms the greatest 
example of this, the case of Divorce. To the same class belong Polygamy, and 
the marriage of a childless brother's widow, and the right of the blood-avenger 
to attack and kill with impunity, in any otiier than a sacred place, the person 
who had slain one of his relations. This riglit will hardly be reckoned among 
the laudable institutions of any government. It was, however, a right which the 
legislator was here forced to tolerate, because it was connected with an ima¬ 
ginary sense of honoui which he could not eradicate from the minds of the 
people. We see, from the experience of our own times, of how little avail the 
severest laws have proved in repressing an evil of the like nature. The great¬ 
est and wisest legislators have laboured to extirpate the foolish and fatal prac¬ 
tice of duelling; but they have only shewn the world how impotent laws are, 
when they attack an inveterate point of honour. Whoever understands the 
rights of the blood-avenger in all their extent, will certainly ndt regard them M 
less mischievous and sanguinary than the custom of duelling. 

“ This leads me to a very important observation. Moses himself extols the 
wisdom of the laws which, by God’s command, he had given to the Israelites ; 
and he does so justly. But the ideas of some people on this point have been 
carried to such an unfortunate length, as to contradict Scripture itself. Be¬ 
cause these laws proceeded from God, it has been inferred that they must be 
absolutely the best possible laws; and one writer on Dogmatics has thence 
copied this conclusion from.another, that, although Christian sovereigns ai'c not 
absolutely obliged to abide by the civil laws of Moses, yet, since they undonbt- 
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claii& it as God's truth that tho civil government lay undor a sacred 
obligation to extirpate unsparingly the opinions and worship of the 

edly are the best and wisest of laws, every prince, as in duty bound to choose 
what is best for his subjects, ought, in reason, to unitate them as far as possible, 
and always adopt them in preferen<^ to heathen laws. 

'' Now, what is this, in f^act, but to i)isist that the civil law of Moses, which 
our theology has expelled, should be again privately introduced, as by a back 
door ? The Apostle Paul declares, without any exception, that the Mosaic laws 
do not bind us; but bow can we, with a good conscience, have other laws, if 
they are the best, and we are bound to follow this best of models ? They may 
not, it is true, immediately bind us, but they do so mediately, through the inter¬ 
vention of the moral precept, ‘ Chouse what is best.’ 

“ But can, then, those divines who have this precept in their creed, under¬ 
stand it rightly, and hold it for true in all its extent ? Certainly not. Vor 
can they believe that a Christian ruler is bound to follow the example of Moses, 
in allowing polygamy and divorce without all restraint? Put this question to 
them, and .the probability is, that they will go too far to the other extreme, and 
maintain that a ruler were guilty of a sin in even tolerating such things, al¬ 
though Uod, by Moses, allowed them ; j'lst as if, among Christian subjects, no 
example of Tsraelitish hardness of heart couid ever be found. 

“ From this example, we clearly perceive that the Mosaic laws are not alw.ays 
the best in t/iie sense, that laws more holy, and more consonant to morality, 
could never be introduced among any people. But, it will be said, how will I 
obviate the difhcaity, that, as the laws of Uod, they must still be the best? 
The answer is easy. They are not absolutely so, but only tlie best suited to 
the then circumstances of the people; not the bust for a Platonic, but for an 
Israelitish republic.”— -(Commentai-ien on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. lfl-19.) 

Micbaelis goes on in the next two sections to show that “ Moses was often 
obliged to abide by former usage, though not the best; because the alteration 
of laws is dangerous;” so that his laws being “neces.sarily regulated by the 
circumstances of the Israelites, are nut to be introduced among a people in dif¬ 
ferent circumstances.” Among the circumstances of the Israelites, he treats 
first of climate; and in regard to the lavv of the >Sabbath observes, “ Moses 
prohibited the kindling of fire -on that day, which might do very well in Pa¬ 
lestine; but how unsuitable would it be in Norway ! ()n that day, also, there 

durst be no work done, not even in harvest. This again answered quite well 
in that country, where the weather at that season is always settled ; but with 
us, and still more towards the north, where the harvest is later and more pre¬ 
carious, such a law would be intolerable. For the Babbath might, amidst a 
course of rainy weather, be perhaps the only dry day on which it would bo 
possible to save the fruits of the earth. Tt was on that day forbidden also to 
prepare and dress victuals, which, with us, were equivalent to ordaining a half 
fast-day every week. But in a warm country, where supper is the principal 
meal, the Sabbath might and would be, by this law, a day of feasting; for it 
began at sun-set, and the meat was dressed just before, in the afternoon of Fri¬ 
day.”—(Pp. 21, 22). He concludes by reiterating the opinion, “ That our legis¬ 
lators are not obliged to adopt the laws of Moses as universally the best. If 
they would wisely imitate his example, let them regulate their laws by the 
circumstances of the country where they are meant to operate, and depart the' 
farther from Ais laws, the more the situation of their subjects differs from that 
of the Israelites.”—(P. 28.) 

From the same learned writer I extract the following illustrations of another 
branch of the subject. 

In giving,” says he, ** a theological answer to the question, what right 
Christian parents have in regard to the marriage of their children, some appeal 
to Biblical example!^ and thence endeavour to shew that children ought not.to 
marry without the approbation of their parents; nay, I remember to have met 
with the same ratio decidendi, even in suridieal responses, where an appeal was 
made to laws Divine as .welt as humcm. But the law of the Hebrews notour 
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Homan Catholics, and even to massacre the meinbei’s of that communion, 
man, M’omau, and child *and that this was a duty so incumbent, that in 
case of reraissncss of the magistrate, it devolved upon the people at 
largo.* The same religious “ truth” continued in repute until the 

rule, and their example ivonld prove more than they who quote it deeire, viz,, that 
parents have a rhjht to marry their children to persons whom they know not, without 
their consent, and even to sell their dnugJuera.’’ —(Vol. i., p. 446-6). 

* Pop proof of this, see th*e Edinburgh Review, vol. zxvii., p. 166 ; and 
Id'Cric's I/ifc of Knox, Period viii., p. 278 of the 6th edition. 

Dr Chalmers, in his Sermon on the Respect duo to Antiquity, laments in . 
eloquent language the stern severity with which Knox and his brother Re¬ 
formers thought it their duty to treat their Roman Catholic countrymen. 

“ After having wrested from Popery its armour of intolerance, was it right,” 
ho asks, “to wield that very armour against the enemy that had fallen ? After 
having laitl it prostrate by tlie use alone of a spiritual weapon, was it right or 
necessary, in order to keep it prostrate, to make use of a carnal one ?—thus re¬ 
versing the characters of that warfare which Truth had sustained, and with 
such triumph, against Falsehood ; and vilifying the noble cause by an associate 
so unsuemlj' as that wliicli the power of the State can make to bear on the now 
disarmed and subjugated minority. Surely the very strength which.won for 
Protestantism its ascendency in these realms is competent of itself to preservo 
it; and if argument and Scripture alone have achieved the victory over false¬ 
hood, why not confide to argument and Scripture alone the maintenance of the 
truth ? It is truly instructive to mark, how, on the moment that the forces of 
the statute-book were enlisted on the side of Protestantism, from that moment 
Popery, armed with a generous indignaney against its oppressora, put on that 
moral strength which persecution always gives to every cause that is at once 
honoured and sustained by it. O, if the friends of religious liberty bad but 
kept by their own spiritual weapons, when the cause was moving onward in 
such prosperity, and with such triumph! Rut when they threw aside argu¬ 
ment, and brandished the ensigns of authority, then it was that Truth felt the 
virtue go out of her; and Falsehood, inspired with an energy before unknown, 
planted the unyielding footstep, and put on the resolute defiance. And now 
that centuries ha%c rolled on, all the influences, whether of persuasion or of 
power, have been idly thrown away on the firm, the impracticable countenance 
of an aggrieved population."— (Sermons on Publie Occasions, p. 152.) 

The allusion here is, of course, to the people of Ireland; and assuredly the 
reproof is not less needed non' by Protestants than it was in 1827, when the 
sermon was preached. We still need to be reminded, that, by oppressive or 
insulting legislation, the glories of martyrdom are transferred to the holders of 
the opinions we desire to extirpate,—“ and superstition, which, in a lapd of 
perfect light and perfect liberty, would hide her head as ashamed, gathers a 
title to respect, and stands forth in a character of moral heroism, because of 
the injustice which has been brought to bear upon her.”— (ItAd. p. 184 ; Ser¬ 
mon on the Effect of Elen's Wrath in Religious Controversies.) The hint may 
stiU be useful, that “ When there is proud or angry intolerance on the side of 
truth,'it must call forth the reaction of a sullen and determined obstinacy on 
the side of error. Men will submit to be reasoned out of an opinion, and more 
especially when treated with respect and kindness. But they will not submit 
to be cavalierly driven out of it. There is a revolt in the human spirit against 
contempt and contumely, insomuch that the soundest cause is sure to suffer from 
the help of such auxiliaries.'”— (Ibid. p. 179.) These are truths which, says 
Dr Chalmers, “ it can require no very deep insight into our nature to per¬ 
ceive and if so, shallow indeed is the insight of those noisy agitators who take 
the lead in “ Protestant Associations,” and make our pulpits ring with their 
impassioned denunciations of the followers of the Man of Sin ! To their xeal 
on behalf of what they regard as God’s truth, I nra as far as possible from ob-* 
jecting; on the contrary, I cordially assent to the proposition of Dr Chalmers, 
that “ it is the part of man, both to aifopt and to advocate the truth, lifting ‘ his 
zealous testimony in its favour,’ ” But with him I add—“ Yet there is surely 
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time of Locke, who actually found it necessary to prove that the injunc¬ 
tions given to the Jews in early times to sla;f the Canaauitish idola¬ 
ters, are not to bo considered as rules of conduct for the Gentiles.* 
Samuel Rutherford, it is true, in his elaborate work against reli¬ 
gious liberty, is so relenting as to concede th.at the example of 
Joshua “ will not warrant us to make wav, and destroy with the sword, 
all the Indians and idolaters on earth, and to compel them to Avorship 
the true God in the mediator Christ, without preaching first the gos¬ 
pel to them: nor can it warrant us to kill every ignorant blinded 
Papist with the sword; nor can avo deny but what Rlias and I’aul did 
against false teachers Avas by extraordinary impulsion, because the 
ordinary magistrate would not, as Ahab and Jezobed, and could not, 
through ignorance of the gospel, punish perverters of the truth : hut 
sure,” ho adds, “ tJiese examples prove corporal awl sometimrs capital pun¬ 
ishment ought hy the magistrate to he inflicted on all hlasphemers, on all 
ringleaders of idolatry and false worship, as Exod. 32, and Lcoit. 25.”f 
What Avas so clear to Knox and Iluthei-ford is not no)r found to bo 
God’s truth cA'en by the most violent enemies of Popery amopg,sano 
educated men; iior do we now conceive it to bo a duty, as our 
forefathers did, cither to burn Avitches, or to abstain from taking 

a way of doing this in the spirit of charity, and while strenuous, while even 
uncompromising in the argument, it is possible surely to observe all the 
amenities of gentleness and good-will, in these battles of the faith.”—(P. 180.) 

* See his Letter concerning Toleration, pp. 61 OS. 

t A Free Disputation against I’rctended Liberty of ronscience. lly Samuel 
Rutherford, Professor of Divinity in the University of St Andrews. London, 
1651. 1>. 183. 

Bishop lleber, in maintaining that idolatry, being a crime against God 
and not against man, is not punishable by human authority, observes that 
** the precedent of the .Icwish law cannot avail to lead us to a different conclu¬ 
sion ; since, that which might be expedient and necessary under the peculiar 
circumstances of their theocracy, is no example for us who live under dispen¬ 
sations entirely different; and since, though God may be conceived, as He did 
in this instance, to delegate a part of his power to a particular magistrate, yet 
other magistrates, who have no such express commission or direct command, 
vrould be guilty of usurpation no less thar^cruelty, if they presumed to deter- 
niine on the conduct of another man’s servant.”— {Life of Jeremy Taylor, 
p. 216.) 

This is a very different doctrine from that of Knox and Rutherford. Gilles¬ 
pie, who, it will be x'cmombercd, was a colleague of Rutherford in the West¬ 
minster Assembly, expresses the Presbyterian notion of those days as follows : 
—“ r do heartily acknowledge that what we find to have been an ordinance or 
an approved practice in the .Tewish church, ought to be a rule and pattern to 
us, such things only excepted as were typical or temporal, that is, for which 
there were special reasons proper to that infancy of the church, and not coin- 
mou to us.”— {Aaron’s Rod Jilossominy, b. i., ch. 1; in The Presbyterian''s Ar¬ 
moury, vol. ii., p. 1. Edinburgh, 1846.) Ilere is the grand Puritanical mistake 
of assuming that the Mosaic law was imposed, not on the Jewish nation, but on 
a permanent spiritual body called the Visible Church, which then happened to 
include only the Jews and their proselytes, hut now consists of all true dis¬ 
ciples of’ Jesus Christ. Even if we grant this assumption however, still, who 
shall decide what things were typical or temporal, apd what ordinances bad 
special reasons proper to the infancy of the church ? For, as Baxter well ob¬ 
serves, “ most lieth upon the proof of a parity of reason, which puts us upon tryimj 
eases hardly tried, unless we knew more of the reasons of all those laws.'’~-(Works, 
vol. XV,, p. 62.) 

AI 2 
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interest for money.* Many years, however, will probably elapse bo- 
tbro the cflQcts of th# mistake here exposed will disappear from the 
theological literature and traditional notions of the Scottish people. 
I)r Chalmers, in a letter to Sir Andrew Agnew in 1839, thus 

* “ Usury”—by which was formerly meant any rate of interest of money 
—is specified in the Larger Westminster Catechism as one of the sins forbidden 
in the Kighth Commandment (see Question 142); although Calvin, in a passage 
quoted by Professor Playfair in the Eneyclopcedia Britanniea, vol. i., p. 233, 
and which that excellent writer characterises as “a close and logichl argument, 
not unworthy of Mr Bentham’’ (p. 16), had strongly opposed what in his day 
and long afterwards w'os the prevalent opinion on thie subject. “ JIow many 
fathers of the church,” exclaims Michaelis, “ in their zeal for the Mosaic law, 
condemned the taking of interest, which is also reprobated by the Canon law I” 
— {Votnmciitftries on the Laws of Moses, translated by Alex. Smith, D.T),, vol. i., 
p. 27.) Even so acute and liberal a thinker as Hales of Eton failed to emanci¬ 
pate himself from the ancient prejudice ; as appears from a “ Letter to a Lady,” 
in which, at her request, he delivers his opinion on the question, I am much 
disquieted,” says he, “ that your ladyship should dcmand'my judgment in a case 
wherein it can do you so little service: for to speak the truth at first, the mat¬ 
ter aiiotlc which you please to make enquil'y, 1 could never yet incline to favour. 
It is true, that traffic, and merchandise, and all dealings in stock of money, will 
utterly fail, if way be iiot gi\cii to usury : and therefore, in commonwealths, 
and so in ours, the moderate use of it by law is to be rated. But what shall we 
say to God himself, ivho everywhere decries it ? What itnlo aU good men, both Ethnic 
and Christians, who, for many hundred years, have still protested against it? For 
let all records be looked into, and it will appear that .lohn Calvin was the first 
good man that ever pleaded the lawfulness of it. Indeed w'hen ho had once 
broken the ice, insuiy good men, at least they seem so, ventured to wade after 
him ; but with what success God knows; for man cannot, till it be too late ; 
since none can discover what account they have or shall make at that day. To 
think It safe to walk in these men’s steps is more than I dare advise you to ; 
since W'e live not by example, but by precept.”—(fPorits of John Hales, vol. i-, 
p. 201; ed. 1765.) 

Sclden says in his Table Talk : “ Would it not look oddly to a stranger that 
should come into this land, and hear in our pulpits usury preached against; and 
yet the law allow' it ? Many men use it, perhaps some churchmen themselves, 
hfo bishop nor ecclesiastical judge, that pretends power to punish other faults, 
dares punish, or at least does punish, any man for doing it.”— (Works, vol. iii., 
Part ii., p. 2075.) Baxter discusses the question at some length in bis Chris-^ 
tian Directory, and determines that in certain cases, “ some such gain or usury 
is lawful and commendable;” j, when it is not “against either justice .or 
charity,”— (Works, vol. vi., pp. 319, 325.) Can it be doubted that for teaching 
thus, he was denounced by many of his contemporaries as one who sanctioned 
a most flagrant violation of God’s law? Milton, in like manner, restricts his 
condemnation of usury to that “ which is taken from the poor, or of which the 
sole object is gain, and which is exacted without a regard to charity and jus¬ 
tice ; even as any other species of lucrative commerce carried on in the same spirit 
would be equally reprehensible.”— on Christian Doetiine, 676.) By 
Milton, indeed, as we formerly saw, the authority of the Jewish code is utterly 
repudiated; although it must be confessed that he often (under the influence 
probably of early habit) departs in practice from the principle which in the 
abstract he so decidedly maintains. Thus, it is by quotations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment exclusively that he supports the assertion, that “ the lawfulness of oaths is 
evident from the express commandment as well as example of God.”~(*.j p. 679.) 

As the taking of a fair rate of interest for money is now as universally ad¬ 
mitted to be agreeable to the will of God, as formerly it was held to be sinful, 
the foregoing extracts afford us, I think, as impressive a warning as could 
bo found, against the besetting sin of assuming it as certain that our notions 
arc identical with God’s truth. 
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maintains the universal and perpetual obligation of tho Fourth Com¬ 
mandment : ** That the Sabbath law i.s not of temporary obligation, 
like the'rites and ceremonies of the older economy, is obvious from the 
place which it holds in the Decaloyue —that unrepoaled code of religion 
and morality—whore it stands cnslirincd among those duties to God 
upon tho one side, and those duties to man upon the other, which 
are all of them of immutable and everlasting obligation.”* 

' Now, if to hold a place in an abrogated code of laws which wore 
imposed upon a single nation and its voluntary adherents, in a little 
corner of Asia ; if to hold in such a code a place between two sets of 
precepts, enjoining the performance of natural and eternal duties, be 
enough to give tho character of a natural duty to what was no 
natural duty before, then does the place which the Sabbatli-law holds 
in the Decalogue prove both its everlasHny obligation, which Dr Chal¬ 
mers here assorts, and its obligation, which he tacitly assumes. 

This argument, however, is plainly inadmissible in itself, and, if good 
for its purpose, would lead to tho very inconvenient conclusion that 
every positive Jewish law which is delivered along with laws ordain¬ 
ing the performance of natural duties must bo obligatory on us. Of this 
sort are the laws for tho observance of tho Sabbatical year and three 
annual feasts, in Exodus xxiii., whore, after sundry moral precepts, 
wo read as follows: “ Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger ; for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. And six years thou shalt so\v thy land, and shalt gather in 
'the fruits thereof: But the seventh-year thou shalt lot it rest and 
lie still j that the poor of thy people may eat: and what they leave 
the beasts of tho field shall cat. In like manner thou shalt deal with 
thy vineyard, and with thy oliveyard. Six days thou shalt do thy 
W'ork, and on tho seventh day thou shalt rest: that thine ox and 
thine ass may rest, and the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger, 
may bo refreshed.” Then follow injunctions to make no mention of 
the names of other gods, and to keep a foa.st unto the Loi'd three 
times in the year.—Besides, it might as justly bo argued, from this 
proximity of the Sabbath-law to laws confessedly positive, that it has 
nothing natural in it, as, from its being flanked in the Decalogue by 
moral precepts, that it is natural, and consequently of everlasting ob¬ 
ligation ; which conclusion against its moi'ality would be strengthened 
by the fact already noticed, that in Lev. xxiii. 2, tho Sabbath is men¬ 
tioned indiscriminately among “ tho feasts of tho Lord.” Must we 
conclude from the repeated injunction, “ Yo shall keep my Sabbaths, 
and reverence my sanctuary” (Lev. xix. 30 ; xxvi. 2), that the duty of 
roverencing the temple at Jerusalem was incumbent on tho Gentiles, as 
the duty, of keeping holy the Sabbath is said to have been and to be ? 

Another eminent writer. Dr Graves, in his elaborate Lectures on 
the Pentateuch, has stated further grounds, on which, though with 
evident hesitation, he at last brings himself to assort the universal 
obligation of the Ton Commandments. After commenting on them 
he proceeds as follows: “ Such is the substance, and such the im¬ 
portance of the Decalogue. Shall we then censure and despise 
the Jewish law, as a system of mere external and useless ceremoniosj 

* &f(>molrs of Sir Andrew Agnew, p. 347. 
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when it evidently places this great summary of moral duty at the 
head of all its institutions; and, in the very mode of its promulga¬ 
tion, stamps it with a sacredness and authority, suited to its natural 
pi’c-eniinonco ? For, let it be remembered, that the Decalogue alone 
Avas promulgated to the Jews not by the intermediate ministry of 
their legislator, but directly to the assembled nation, by the voice 
of God, issuing from the glory on the top of Sinai. Thus does the 
Jewish legislator appeal to his nation in attestation of this fact: 
‘ Hear, 0 Israel, the statutes and judgments which I speak in your 
oars this day. The Lord our God made a covenant in Horob: the 
Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with us, even us, 
Avho are all of us alive unto this day. The Lord talked with you 
face to face, out of the midst of the fire,'^ saying, I am the Lord your 

* Dr Graves here omits a parinthetical sentence forming verse 6, viz., “ I 
stood between tlie Lord and you at that time, to shew you the word of the 
Lord : for ye were afraid by reason of the fire, and went not up into the 
mount.” By thus garbling the passage, he seems to betray a consciousness 
that these words woidd have contradicted his assertion that the Decalogue was 
spoken directly hy God from the top of the mount to the Israelites at the foot 
of it. Not only spontaneous fear, but a most imperative command and solemn 
warning whicli they liad received, prevented them from going up with Moses 
(sec Exod. xix. 12, 13, 21, 23, 24j; nor does it appear from the rest of that 
narrative, any more than from Deuteronomy v., that the Ten Commandments 
were spoken directly to tlie people. On the contrary, they are preceded in 
Exodus by the following words : “ f?o Moses went down unto the people, and 
spake unto them. And God spake all these words, saying, i am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.”—(xix. 25 ; xx. 1, 2.) This apx>ears to mean that Moses repeated to 
the Israelites wliat God had spoken to him; as if the passage had run thus— 

So Moses went down unto tlie people, and spake unto them as follows : ‘ And 
God spake all these words, saying, &c.’ ” Dr Gr.aves has garbled also verse 6. 

It is remarkable that Dr Chalmer.s, who, in his Evidences of the Christian Re¬ 
velation, B. iv., ch. 1. (vol. ii. p. 236- 7 of the last edition), has collected from 
the Pentateuch a liistory of the tables of stone upon which the Decalogue was 
written, omits the 27th and 28th versos of Exodus xxxiv., and takes a leap from 
verse Ist of that chapter to verse 4th of Deut. x. By comparing Exod. xxxiv. 
27, 28, with Deut. x. 4 (as I have done on p. 96), a reason may bo discovered 
for thus abruptly quitting the narrative in Exodus at the end of the Ist verso, 
and completing the history of the tables from another book. The inconsistency 
between the omitted passage and those which he lias quoted, must have per* 
plexed Dr Chalmers not a little. It is one wluch I do not remember to have 
seen anywhere mentioned in the course of my reading. Neither it nor thedis* 
oropance between tlie tivo editions of the Fourth Commandment is noticed in 
the collection made by Dr Graves (Lectures on the Pentateuch, 2d ed., vol. i., p. 
332, et seq,, App. sect, i.) of the " Texts which have occasioned doubts whether the 
Pentateuch was written by Moses himself, or eompilcd at some later period.” 
Le Clerc, who at first drew the latter conclusion from the passages evidently 
posterior to the time of Moses, subsequently abandoned it as unwarranted, and 
gave explanations like those of Bishop iiarsh, quoted in a former page (see p. 94.) 
In reference to the passages which he says are plainly added by another hand, 
he observes that “ yet they are not such as to’prevent us from acknowledging 
these hooks to be the work of Moses; just as no one would deny that' the Iliad 
and Odyssey were the works of Homer, because, as the old grammarians allege, 
there are various verses interpolated in different parts of these poems. Wo are 
not to imagine, ’ ho adds, “ that in the most ancient times there was as great a 
variety of books, or as many copies of the same book, as at present; therefore it 
might easily come to pass, that anything added to the writings of Moses by any 
later prophet, might afterwards appear in all copies of a subsequent date.”— 
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God.’ (Deut. V. 1, die.) Moses then repeats the Ten Command¬ 
ments, and adds, Those words tho Lord spake unto all your as¬ 
sembly in-the mount, out of tho midst of the flro, of the cloud, and of 
tho thick darkness, with a great voice, and ho added no more; and 
ho wrote them in two tables of stone, and delivered thorn unto me.’ 
Thus awful was the promulgation of tho .Divine law, enjoining these 
. great principles of dnty both towards God and man; first to the Jews, and 

THBOUan THEM, WE MAT IBULY ASSEBT, TO AEL TUB NATIONS OP TUB 

BABTU.”* For this “ true assertion,” that the Decalogue was im¬ 
posed upon the, Gentiles through the medium of tho Jews, it would 
have been satisfactory to learn from Dr Graves some more cogent 
reasons than any that he has stated in his work. For in the lecture 
where ho particularly treats of tho “ Effects of Judaism on tho Gen¬ 
tiles,” nothing is maintained beyond the vague proposition, “that 
the Jewish scheme was never intended merely for the hemfit of 
the Jews alone, but by their instrumentality for tho benefit of all 
mankind, whose instruction and reformation it hid the clearest tendency 
Jo promote, by exhibiting the most striking proofs of the existence and 
power of the true God, not only to the Jews themselves, hut to all the nations 
placed ill their vicinity or affected by their fortunes; amongst whom were 
the Egyptians the wisest, tho Cauaanites the most warlike, and the 
Phoenicians tho most commercial nations of remote antiquity j and 
afterwards the four great empires of Assyria and Persia, Greece and 
Rome, which successively swayed tho sceptre of the civilized world; 
so that whatever knowledge of true religion was j>roserved amongst 
mankind, was in all probability principally derived from this source, 
or at least was from theiico materially extended and impro^'ed.”■|• 
Now, supposing tho Jewish system to have possessed even more 
of this tendency to promote amongst otlnsr nations the knowledge of 
the true God than Dr Graves has claimed for it, or than the amount 
which there actually was of such knowledge among tho ancient Gen¬ 
tiles warrants us in admitting,—how, 1 repeat, can this load to tho 
conclusion, that a law which the true God imposed upon his peculiar 
people tho Jews, was intended by him to oblige such of the Gentiles 
as might happen to come to tho knowledge of it, and to the belief of 
its Divine authority ^ And even if this conclusion were warranted, 
what right should we have to restrict it to the Ten Commandments, 
instead of extending it to many other parts of that Jewish scheme 
“ which was never intended merely for tho benefit of the Jews alone, 

{I^roUgomena in Vet. Testam., Dissertatio Tertia de Scriptore Pentatcuchi, quoted 
by. Graves, vol. i., p. 351.) On this subject seo \V’‘atson’s Apology for the Bible, 
L( tters ii. and iii.; and lirctt’s Dissertation on the Ancient Versions of the BibU, 
in vol. iii. of Watson’s CoU. of Theol. Tracts. Bishop Marsh attributes some of 
the alterations.to “ a false opinion in the transcribers that they were supplying 
defects, or correcting mistakes. They chiefly arose,” says ho, “ from the custom 
of writing notes in the margin of Hebrew manuscripts, wliich notes were in 
subsequent copies transferred into tlie text.’'— {Lectures on the Several Branches 
of Divinity, Part ii., Lect. 10, p. 77.) This theory is favoured by Sumner, in bis 
Records of the Creation, 2d ed., vol. i., p. 399, App. No. iii. 

* Lectures on the Pour Last Books of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. Richard 
Graves, D.D., Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, &c. &c. Second 
edition, v(d. i., p. 234-5. London, 1815. 

t Vol. ii., p. 284. 
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l)ut by tlieir instrumentality for the benefit of all mankind ?” Lastly, 
is it not plain, that whatever authority the Jewish law may have 
had with respect to the Gentiles before the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, it has none with respect to them now ?—unless, indeed, 
repudiate what Dr Graves calls “ that great feature of the 
Jewish scheme,” which he expresses by the proposition, coincident 
with those quoted above (p. 166) from Hooker, Milton, and Cony- . 
beare, “ that tlie Jewish T^aw was from the first intended not to be of 
eternal obligation, but declared to bo subservient to, and introduc¬ 
tory of, the Gospel” (p. 354). This, in fact, is the ground on which 
he combats an objection that has often boon stated to the Divine 
origin of the Jewish system,, as indicating a capricious mutability on . 
the part of God, who, say the objectors, first promulgated the Mosaic 
Law as of eternal obligation, and yet afterwards is supposed to have 
abrogated it, and introduced the diftereut and even opposite system 
of Christianity. 

Bishop Conyboare, who, in the reign of George IT., defended the 
Christian revelation with consummate al)ility from the objections of. 
Tindal (including the one jnst stated), is found hovering foudly on the 
brink of the proposition wliich, in Dr Graves’s opinion, “ may be truly 
asserted but, unliko the Irish professor, he refrains from taking the 
plunge. “The revelation ma<lo to Moses,” says ho, “was intended for 
the more especial service of the Jews ; . . . yet still, it was not so en¬ 
tirely restrained to them as to he ttnknotcn to others The J ows, especially 
when dispersed at the Captivity, had great opportunities “ of spreading 
the knowhdgeofthetrue.dod, . . and thorofore may bo supposed to have 
given the ignorant world some better notions of things than they had before.^’ 
In most countries of any considerable figure, there was “ a competent 
number of J ews residing, by whom the several particulars of their 
religion might be, and probably were, communicated to the world.” 
TIonco “ wo may conclude that the Jewish law, though made origi¬ 
nally to a particular people, and, in several branches of it, proper to 
that people, teas not confined to them alone. It might bo, and probably 
was, knovm in a good degree almost everywhere. Those amongst 
whom the Jews lived, might profit much by their instructions. Many 
parts, of what hath been reckoned the most excellent philosophy, 
might be derived from them, or corrected by them,” &c.*—The law of 
hloses “ was not confined to the Jews alone this, say you when you 
come to it, is surely the identical assertion of Dr Graves ? But the 
next sentence puts this not unnatural idea to flight, by revealing, that 
what the Bishop is speaking of is not the obligation^ but only the know¬ 
ledge, of the Jewish law ! 

That the ancient Jews imparted some knowledge of their religion to 
many among the Gentiles, is highly probable ; but with respect to the 
degree in which the Gentiles were likely to believe in its truth and 
Divine authority, and in the reality of the miraculous events by which 
that authority was attested, there seems to bo a tendency, among 
theologians to indulge in exaggeration. Not only would the strong 
prejudices of the heathen in favour of their own religion be difficult 
to overcome; but, unless the teaching Jew could, like Daniel in 

* Conybeare’s Defence of Revealed Religion, 3d edition, pp. 405-6., 
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Babylon, support by niiraclos the credibility of his doctrine, the 
learners might often hoar him with no greater conviction than what 
we receive from the sacred books of the Hindoos or Mahommedans, 
and from the miraculous events recorded therein.* 

> The peculiarly solemn manner in which the Decalogue was promul¬ 
gated at Mount Sinai, is adduced, we have seen, by Dr Graves, in 
proof of his assertion that this j>art of the Mosaic law was given to 
“ all the nations of the earth” as well as to the Jews. The peculiarity 
referred to is much insisted on by Dr Dwight, in his St/skm of Theo¬ 
logy, Sermon cv., whore the moral character of the Fourth Command¬ 
ment is very strenuously maintained. “This command,” says he, 
“together with the remaining nine, was spoken with an awful and 
audible voice, from the midst of the thunders and lightnings which 
enveloped Mount Sinailike the others, it was distinguished by being 
“ written by the finger of God *oa one of the two tables of stone 
and, as tables and pillars of stone “ wore in ancient times direct sym¬ 
bols of the perpetuity of whatever was engraved on them, this very 
natural symbol God was pleased to adopt in the present case, to shew 
the perpetual obligation' of these commands. . . . This also 

forms a peculiar article of distinction between the Decalogue and the 
rest of the Jewish law.” Moreover, when IMoses had broken the ori¬ 
ginal tables of stone, God “ was pleased to write the same commands 
a second time” on two other tables—thus “ teaching us, that he was 
pleased to become a second time the recorder of these precepts with 
his own hand, rather than that the entire distinction between these 
precepts, and others, should be obliterated.” Now, proceeds Dr 
Dwight, “ every part of this solemn transaction, it is to bo remem¬ 
bered, was the result of contrivance and design; of contrivance and 
design on the part of God hinrself. Every part of it, therefore, speaks 
a language which is to be examined and interpreted by us. Now, let 
mo ask, whether this language is not perfectly intelligible, and per¬ 
fectly unambiguous? Is it not clear, beyond every rational debate, 
that God designed to distinguish these precepts from every other part 
of the Mosaic law, both as to their superior importance, and their 
perpetuity ? Is it not incredible that God should mark, in so solemn 
a manner, this command, together with the remaining nine, unless ho 
intended that all to whom those precepts should come, that is, all 
Jews and Christians, or all who should afterward read the Scriptures, 
should regard those commands as possessing that very impurtance 
which he thus significantly gave them; should consider them as being, 

* The Rev. Dr DutT, in his pamphlet entitled The Church of Scotland's India 
luUsion, p. 3, (Edinburgh, 1835,) says of the Utndoos, that with them the ar¬ 
gument for Christianity from miracles is utterly powerless. “ They retort, 
that they themselves have miracles far more stupendous. J\nd doubtless 
if mere gross magnitude is considered, they say what is true : for, in this re¬ 
spect, tMr miracles set all comparison at defiance. Besides, with them the 
o:'iginai miracles form an inherent part of tlieir theology ; and they have no 
notion of what is meant by an appeal to thegi, in order to authenticate a doc¬ 
trine. And modem miracles they have in such abundance, that they are ex¬ 
hibited on the most trivial occasions, and become matters of daily occurrence.:’ 
See also the remarks of that distinguished Hindoo, Ranimohun Roy, in his 
Second Appeal to ike Christian Public m Defence of the Precepts of Jesus, p. 225, 
quoted In the--Phrenological Journal) vol. viii., p. 699. ■ - 
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in a peculiar sense, his law; and hold them as being perpetually and 
universally obligatory ?” 

To these questions I reply— 

1a-#, That as far as we may presume to judge of Clod’s purposes 
where none are expressly reVealed, he did design “ to distinguish the. 
Heealoguc from every other part of the Mosaic law as to its superior 
importance^ For it seems to have been meant as a summary of the 
whole Jewish law, and, as such, might very fitly bq impressed in a 
peculiar manner upon the minds of the people; nor was it less likely 
that an important precept should be thus distinguished, than 

nine important moral precepts. The idea that the Decalogue is an 
“ abridgment not only of the moral but also of the ceremonial law,” is 
by no means new'; it is adduced, in the tenns here quoted, by Boau- 
sobro and li’Enfant in their Introduction to the Reading of the Hol^ 
/Sf-riptcrcs, published above a cfnturyago ;* and it accords with the 
dictum of Philo, that “ the Fourth Commandment is only an abridg¬ 
ment of whatever is proscribed concerning the festivals, vows, sacrifices, 
and all religious worship.”! 

But, 2d/y, to me it is as far as possible from being “ clear, beyond 
every rational debate.” that God designed to distinguish the Deca¬ 
logue “as to its i/crpctuiti/ for, although Dr Dwight says that 
stones wore anciently symbols of perpotnity of whatever was engraved 
on them, he makes, in saying so, what is as pure an assumption as his 
conjecture (stated, nevertheless, as dogmatically as if it wore something 
known to him to be true), that “ God was pleased to tulopt this A^ery 
natural symbol in the present case, to slmo the perpetual obligation of 
these commands^ 

3dlg^ Be the Decalogue, however, as “ perpetual” as you please, 
still, perpetuity, I must repeat, is quite* a different thing from univer¬ 
sality, ami does not imply it in the least. So far from being “ in¬ 
credible” is it that God should act as ho did, unless he intended that 
all Christian readers of the Scriptures should look upon the Ten 
Commandments as being “ universally obligatory”—so far, 1 say, is 
this from being “ incredible,” that (as the preceding pages shew) 
multitudes of learned men, nay, whole Christian i-hurdios, have atduallp 
heliemcdit; and to my mind the really “incredible” proposition is, 

* An Introduction to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures, intended chiefly 
for young'Students in Divinity ; reprinted in Bishop Watson’s Collection of 
Tlieological Tracts, vol. iii., p. 231. This is characterised by the Bishop os “ a 
work of extraordinary merit.” 

The authors cite another reason which has been assigned why “the law con¬ 
cerning the Sabbath, though merely ceremonial, should be ranked among the 
Ten Commandments and it is this : “ The observation of the Sabbath being 
then a part of the divine worship, and a fence against idolatry, as God was 
therein acknowledged the Creator of the world, it was very expedient that this 
Jaw should be placed in the first table, which contained the duty of the Israelites 
towards God. It is moreover to be observed that this commandment Is the last 
in that table, because by observing it the children of Israel could therein dis¬ 
cover the grounds of the three first.” Assuming the current edition of the 
Commandment to be genuine, we must acknowledge great force in this repre¬ 
sentation. But if my conclusion be sound (anu, p. 97), that the reason originally 
annexed to the Fourth Commandment was the one recorded, not in Bxodus, but 
in Deuteronomy, then what has just been quoted is altogether inapplicable. 

t De De<ial,t quoted by BeauSobre and L’Enfont. 
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that dod intended all Christians to consider themselves bound by 
tbe Decalogue, arid yet refrained from making this intention known 
to them. 

Suppose that William the Conqueror, after establishing his do¬ 
minion in England, had signalized by an unparalleled blast of trum¬ 
pets, and by huge bonfires on fifty hills, the promulgation of his fii*st 
and (i^t us say) most important edict to the English people; and had, 
moreover, distinguished it from all his future ordinances by engray- 
■ ing it with his royal hand upon brass ; would it be “ clear beyond 
every rational debate,” that this edict, because of such distinction, 
must have been more pei-manently or extensively binding than his other 
English laws, written on parchment by a scribe, and promulgated in 
the usual way? Would his subjects in Normandy have thought it 
“ incredible” that ho “ should mark in so solemn a manner this com¬ 
mand, unless he intended that all to whom it should come, that is, 
aW” his 'subjects “ who should afterward read'''' this law, “ should hold it 
as being universally oMiyatory'^ throughout his dominions, and conse¬ 
quently binding on the Normans, to whom it was not promulgated, 
equally with the English, to whom it was? And if any one had told 
them that the trumpet-blowing, firo-kindling, and engraving on brass, 
must be “ the result of contrivanc.i^ and design,” which design could be 
no other than that Noi'inaiidy as well as England should be subject to 
this law, would they not have laughed in the face of their instructor, 
and told him that although doubtless the king had some design iu 
these proceedings, yet, if ho had really intended to impose his law 
upon Normandy as well as England, he would unquestionably have 
proclaimed it to his Norman subjects, as a law to bo obeyed by them ; 
and as for the uncommon solemnity of the English in-omulgation, that 
was sufficiently accounted for by the obvious utility of arresting, in 
some such forcible manner, the attention of the English at the com¬ 
mencement of his legislative proceedings, and of fixing as firmly as 
possible in their memory, what Avas not only the earliest, but the most 
important ordinance of his reign ? 

One other argument Avhich has been stated to prove the universal 
obligation of the Fourth Commandment, deserves to bo briefly exa¬ 
mined. The Rev. David C. A. Agnew, (son of Sir Andrew, and 
minister of the Free Church at WigtoAvii,) in his Occasional Payers 
on Sabbath Observance, No. I., p. 3, observes, that, “ in connection with 
the household, the Commandment takes into account ‘ the stranger 
that is within thy gates.’ y/w's,” says he, “ completes a brief de¬ 
scription of 'CUE wuoLE POPUL ATioK of a Country. The ancient division 
of our race into Jew and Gentile is also taken into account; axd thus 

THE SABBATH LAW IS ADBUESSED TO GENTILES AS AVELL AS JEAVS.” 

Here, apparently, it is intended to say, that the Sabbath law Avas ad¬ 
dressed not only to all those Gentiles who formed a part of “ the whole 
population” of Canaan, but to tfie Gentiles everywhere, and conse¬ 
quently to us; for if not, of what practical importance is the laAv of 
the whole population of ancient Canaan to the people of Scotland? 
But whether or not this bo his meaning, Mr Agnew has hero grie¬ 
vously misinterpreted “ strangers within thy gates,” Avhich signifies 
neither the Gentiles at lai'ge, nor even the whole Gentile inhabitants 
of Canaan, but a certain class of them only, styled proselytes. “ Pro- 
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selyte (^rgotf^Xurof),” says Dr W. L. Alexander, “ is the name ap|>lied • 
in tlio Kew 'restamont and the Septuagint to converts from heathen¬ 
ism to Judaism. In the Old Testament such persons are called0*1 
stmiiffers, rulvmv, and settlers^ iticolm. For the reception 

and troatiiiont of these, provision was made in the law of Moses 
(Exod. xii. 48; Lev. xvii. 8; Nliiu. xv. 15, &c.); and the whole 
Jewish state was considered as composed of the two classes—Jews, 
aiyl strangers within their gates, or proselytes.”* 

Accordingly, “ The law itself was not .wholly confined to the Jews, 
hut given to strangers (Dout. xxix. 11; xxxi. 12 ; Josh. viii. 33, 35; 
Exod. xii. 19, 49), and those that accompanied them from Egypt; 
the covenant was made with all the Gentiles that should hereafter 
become proselytes to their religion (J.)out. xxix. 14, 15; Lev. xxiv. 
22); and sufficient care was taken to communicate it to thoni.”f ^ 

After this exposition, what shall wo say of the scriptural knowledge 
of Kichard Winter nainilton, LTj.D., D.D., displayed in the follow¬ 
ing passage of his //ora: ct Vimliciw Sdhhaticw? —“An application is 
onfosced [in the Fourth Commandment] which recognises its univer¬ 
sal authority. Jt is enjoined upon ‘ tho stranger.’ If only national, 
this extension would he unmeaning, if not exacting. Now wo learn that 
this was required oven of the alien. Thus Noliemiah forbade, by 
force, the men of Tyro dwelling in Jorusaloin, who ‘ brought all man¬ 
ner of ware, Jind sold on the Sabbath unto the children of J udah.’ 
Tho gates of the city were fu’st shut against them during the Sab¬ 
bath. When ‘oiicc or twice’ they eiulcavonrcd to evade the rcstric* 
tion, and ‘ tlio merchants and sellers of all kinds lodged witliout Je¬ 
rusalem,’ then did the holy patriot ‘ testify against thorn,’ threatened 
decisive measures against them, and ‘ from that time forth came they 
no more on the Sabbath.’ The spirit of the history is, not only that 
they wore punishable in tempting the Jew, hut that it was equally a 
breach of their own duty.'’’ —(F. 41.) If these men of Tyro were prose¬ 
lytes, it was a broach of their duty, but the fact is nothing to Dr 
Hamilton’s purpose. If, however (as is evident), they were not prose¬ 
lytes, then his conclusion is utterly baseless that they were hound to 
keep the Sabbath. For my part, I can see nothing in the passage 
referred to (Noli. xiii. 15—21), except that Nohem lab— who wasnotUie 
lawgiver of the .Jews, hut the governor or pasha of Jerusalem, commissioned 
by the Persian king —proclaimed that the foreign dealers should abstain 
from tempting the citizens to break the law of Moses: When they 
evaded his order, ho threatened to lay liauds on thorn ; thenceforward 
they absented themselves from Jerusalem on the holy day ; and Nehe- 
iniah, whose sole x;are was the observance of the law within Jerusalem, 
gave himself no concern about their doings on the Sabbath while they 
spent it beyond his jurisdiction. 

In Germany, about a century ago, Michaelis wrote as follows;— 
“ All orthodox and sound divines maintain, that the civil laws of 
Moses, at least, are not binding on us. Yet how oft has supei%tition 

* Rltto’a Cyclop, of Biblical Literature, vol. ii., p. 368, art. PROSELYTE. 
See also Lardner’s Credibility, vol. iii., p. 396, ed. 1815; and Bisbop Law’s, 
Considerations of the Theory of Religion, Stlred., p; 98. 

t BishojJ Law’s Considerations, p. 89. 
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pressed upon Christians the adoption of particular parts of them ! 
How many passages do we not find even in our best writers on Dog¬ 
matics, inculcating it as a duty on our lawgivers to abide as closely 
as possible by the Mosaic laws, as the wisest that can be framed! 
And how many an anxious and tender conscience may not thus be 
led to doubt whether the civil law of Moses bo really and truly abro¬ 
gated, and not the constitution of the Jewish church only? and whe¬ 
ther, of course, it may not bo sinful to live according to other laws, 
and, for example, to take interest for money, which Aloses prohibited ? 
Now, all such mistakes and scruples can only bo satisfactorily jn-c- 
vented by surveying the Mosaic laws in connexion, and with their 
causes : we shall then be soon convinced, that God never meant them 
to bind any other nation but the Israelites; and that it would bo 
quite foolish to (fotach particular parts from their connexion with tho 
rest, and to attempt engrafting them oii other systems to which they 
must prove incongruous. Of this wo shall have oecasiou to speak 
more largely in Article VI. In the mean time, lot it he observed, 
that, from a connected view of thorn, the real theologian must see that 
they can never serve as a niodol, or rule of direction, to other legis¬ 
lators ; and ho will, of course, refrain from blaming our rulers when 
their laws arc contradictory to those of Moses; as, for instance, in the 
punishments of theft and adultery ; and from thus exalting himself 
from a preacher to a legislator : «■ thiiuj which hafpens more frequently 
than we are aftt to imagine."* 

Tho opposition which .continues to bo made, ovou in our own day, 
upon Jewish grounds, to tho abolition of the capital punishment of 
murder, is a proof that these observations have not yet heconio un¬ 
necessary ;f and, as if to add absurdity to excgctical unskilfulucss, 

* Commentavics on tho Laws of Moses, vol. i., p. 5, 6. 

t Tho expediency or inexpediency of capital punishment is not the question* 
hero; I refer merely to one of t/ie grounde on which many still argue in its 
favour. 

Moreover, J am aware that the text usually quoted from Scripture on this 
subject occurs in the history of Noah, long before the giving of the Mosaic law: 
“ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed j for in the im¬ 
age of God made bo man.”--(Gen. ix. 6.) But as modern science has dismissed 
the narrative of the Flood, along with that of the Creation, from the domain of 
history,^ what we read of Noah himself has ceased to deserve attention as a 
ground of theological argument: nor, in any circumstances, could the reason 
'Which this text assigns for slaying the murderer, be consistently accepted as good, 
by believers in a epiritual God. It may be added that the most able defenders 
of the Christian Revelation in the last century, took Caro not to stake their cause 
on the possibility of maintaining the historical truth of the Hebrew representa¬ 
tion of primitive events. When Tindal (in his Christianity as Old as the Creation, 
pp. 261 et seq., 386 et seq.), assailed certain portions of the Mosaic narrative, in¬ 
cluding the story of the Fall, neither Conybeare nor Foster, who were leading 
champions against him, and assuredly did their work in a masterly style, at¬ 
tempted to vindicate the historical, truth of the transactions in Paradise.—(See 
Bishop Conybeare’s Defence of Revealed Reliyion ayainst the Exceptions of a late 
Writer, etc. London, 1732, 3d ed.; and TAe Uscjulness, 7’ruth, and Excellency of 
the Chrittian Revelation defended against the Ol^eetiom, d'c., by James Foster; 
London, 1734. dd ed.j On the contrary, Dr Foster, in the following passage, 
broadly hints that in his opinion Christians are nowise bound to maintain the 
correctness of all that is recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures :—" But because he 
(Tindal) has endeavoured particularly to expose several passages in the histori- 
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our Jiulaisors have lately been exclaiming with t;he utmost vehemence 
against a proposal to give legal sanction to marriage with a deceased 

cal books of the Old Testament, I would, before I conclude this chapter, add one 
remark more, namely, that though these passages may be vindicated, as far as 
’tis reasonable to expect we should be able to account for all the things con¬ 
tained in books written at so groat a distance, when the customs and ways of 
writing were so different from what they arc at present; yet before we allow 
ourselves to be obliged to undertake the defence of them, there is a previous 
question proper to be considered, viz., how far wc are bound, by the quotations 
and references in the New Testament, to acknowledge the divine authority of 
the Old, and especially of every historical account that is given in it. And I 
mention this the rather, because ’tis most certain, that, in the nature of the 
thing itself, there is no connection between the two ideas, for instance, of Moses 
being assisted by God, in an extraordinary manner, in bringing the Israelites 
out of Kgypt, and forming their religion and polity ; and his infallibility as 
an historian. Nay, he may be a credible and unexceptionable witness to all the 
facts which he relates upon his own knowledge, or of' whose truth and certainty 
he had himself opportunities of being fully informed; even though he should 
not bo exactly right in every circumstance of his history of the world, and the 
state of religion, .before his own times; in compiling which, if he had no other 
helps than from the best records and traditions he could meet with, there may 
be some defects, and yet the account upon the whole be authentic, and highly 
valuable. And if upon stating and examining this question fairly it appears, 
that we are not obliged, in order to support the Christian revelation, to defend 
all the historical passages of the Old Testament, we are ensed^of an unneces¬ 
sary trouble; if the contrary, we shall, at least, have the satisfaction to know 
that we proceed in a just aud regular method,''and do not reason in the dark.”— 
(r.268 9.) 

Paley, in his Evidences of Christianity, Part iii., ch. iii,, takes up unreser¬ 
vedly the position which Poster hut indicates a liking to. “ Undoubtedly,” 
says he, “ our (Saviour assumes the divine origin of the Mosaic institution : and, 
independently of his authority, I conceive it to he very dillicult to assign any 
other cause for the commencement or existence of that institution; especially 
for the singular circumstance of the Jews’ adhering to the unity, when every 
other people slid into polytheism ; for their being men in religion, qj^ildren in 
e.verything else j behind other nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to 
the most improved in their sentiments and doctrines relating to the Deity. 
Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour recognises the prophetic character of many of 
their ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound as Christians to go. But 
to make Christianity answeralde with its life, for the circumstantial truth of 
each separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of every book, the 
information, fidelity, and judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will not 
say great, hut unnecessary difficulties, into the whole system. These hooks 
were universally read and received by the Jews of our Saviour’s time. He and 
his apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, 
used them. Yet, except where he expressly ascribes a divine authority to par-, 
ticular predictions, I do not know that we can strictly draw any conclusion 
from the books being so used and applied, beside the proof, which it unquestion¬ 
ably is, of their notoriety, and reception at that time. In this view, olir Scrip¬ 
tures afford a valuable testimony to those of the Jews. But the nature of this 
testimony ought to be understood. It is surely very different from, what it is 
sometimes represented to he, a specific ratification of each particular fact and 
opinion ; and not only of each particular fact, but of the motives assigned fop 
every action, together with the judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon 
them. St James, in his Epistle (chap. v. 11,) says, ‘ Ye have heard of the 
patienco of Job, and have seen the end of the Uord.’ Notwithstanding this text 
the reality of Job’s history, and even the existence of such a person, has been 
always deemed ft fair subject of inquiry and discussion amongst Christian di¬ 
vines. St James’s authority la considered as good evidence of the existence 
of tbe Book of Job at that timej and of its reception by the Jews • and of fuj- 
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wife’s sister—their agitation being grounded, not upon any real en¬ 
actment of Moses, but on a flagrant and palpable misrepresentation of 

thing more. St Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy (chap. iii. 8,) ha» 
this similitude : * Now, as Jannes and .lanibres withstood Moses, so do these 
also resist the truth.’ These names are not found in the Old Testament. And 
it is uncertain, whether St Paul took them from some apocryphal writing 
then extant, or from tradition. But no one ever imagined, that St Paul is 
here asserting the authority of the writing, if it was a written account which 
he quoted, or making himself answerable for the authenticity of the tradition; 
much less, that he so involves himself with either of these questions, as that 
the credit of his own history and mi-ssion should depend upon the fact, 
whether .Tannes and .Tarobres withstood Moses, or not. Por what reason a more 
rigorous interpretation should be put upon other references, it is difficult to 
know. I do not mean, that other passages of the .Jewish history sUind upon no 
better evidence than the liistory of Job, or of Jannes and Jambres, (f think much 
otherwise); but 1 mean, that a reference in the New Testament to a passage in 
the Old, does not so fix its .authority, as to exclude all inquiry into its credi¬ 
bility, or into the separate reasons upon which that credibility is founded ; and 
that it is an unwarrantable, as well as unsafe rule to lay down concerning the 
Jewish history, wliut was never laid down concerning any other, that either 
every particular of Lt must be true, or the whole false. 

“ I have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, because a fashion, 
revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the dis<!iples of his school, seems to have 
much prevailed of late, of attacking t'hvistimiitj' through tl»c aides of .Judaism. 
Some objections of this class are founded in misconstruction, some in exaggera¬ 
tion ; but all j)roceed upon a supposition, which has not been made out by argu¬ 
ment, viz., that the attestation which the Author und first teachers of (Christi¬ 
anity gave to the divine mis.sion of Moses and the jn-opliets, extends (o every 
point and portion of the Jewish history ; and so extends as to make Christianity 
responsible hi its own credibility, for the circumstantial truth ^1 had almost 
said for the critical exactness) of every narrative contained in the Old Testa¬ 
ment.” 

If the Evangelical disciples of Professor Oaussen, who, in the title-page of a 
book mentioned on j). 100, professes to jirove “ every word and expression in 
the Bcriptiffes to bo from God,” should be surprised at such language from two 
of the ablest defenders of the Christian revelation, they would stand aghast 
were I to quote what Soamc Jenyns, another famous Christian advocate, 
has written on the same subject, in the concluding section of his View of the 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Jleligion {Worke, 2d ed., vol. iv., p. 79, et eeq.) 
The passage, however, is too long to bo inserted here. But I cannot help say¬ 
ing} that in my opinion he lays far greater stress on the internal, hi compari¬ 
son with the external, evidence of revelation, than it is able to bear. Bishop 
Conybeare seems to write more soundly in saying, that, “ strictly speaking, there 
can be no internal evidence of a revelation at all. For, 1 would desire to know, 
what can ho concluded from the nature of any doctrines or prece.pts delivered ? 
Why, this only, that they arc either true or falsp; and if true, that it must he 
the will of God they should be received ns such. Be it so ; yet doth it follow 
from hence, they must therefore bo revealed ? No, certainly: several of the 
same points which are inculcated in the gospels, are contained likewise in the 
writings of the philosophers. Tlie internal evidence of their truth must he the , 
same in both : but were they equally revealed to both kinds of writer's ? No; 
the one learned them from Divine revelation; the other from principles of 
human reason : the one produce full proof of a Divine commission ; the other al-' 
lege nothing of that kind at all. Upon this I must afiirm, that external proof 
is the only direct evidence of a revelation; and that all conclusions drawn from 
the nature of the several doctrines or precepts amount to nothing more than a 
condition, or causa sine quA non, as being that without which no external evi¬ 
dence should be admitted.” Again ; “ The nature of the doctrines which miracles 
ere alleged to confirm, must be c^nMdered; because, if these are inconsistent 
with any certain end known truths, they are incapable of proof: no miracles 
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Ilia law : TCor any impartial man of sense may very soon satisfy him¬ 
self, hy consMoring Lev. xviii. 18,* along with Dent. xxi. 15,f of the 
truth of Dr Chalraora’s remark (so disagreeable t5 certain of the 
petitionoi-s against Mr VVortley’s Marriage Bill), “ that, while them is 
an express interdict on the mai'riage of a man with his brother’s wife, 
there is no such prohibition against his marriage with his wife’s sister. 
In verse 18, the prohibition is only against marrying a wife’s sister 
during the life of the first wife, which of itself implies a liberty to 
marry the sister after her death, beside implying a connivance at 
polygamy.’’^ So unavoidable is this deduction from the words in 
the Englisli Bible, that recourse has been had by the Scottish oppo¬ 
nents of Mr Wortley’s me.asuro, to the weak and even puerile theory, 
long since r(‘jeotcd by scholars, that the word which every body 
translates “ sMcr'’ in the previous verses of the chapter—which tho 
Jews have always believed to mean “ mter’' in verse 18 likewise—and 
which the i^eptuagint,. Vulgate, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and Chal¬ 
dee versions of the Pentateuch arc confessedly unanimous in render¬ 
ing “ in this important verse—ought therein bo translated, not 

“ sister” but “ another because in divers parts of Scripture the word 
is figuratively used where it CrtMjm^mean “ sister” ])iit»»?f.s#of necessity 
mean another!” Accordingly, the advocates of this theory would have 
us read the passage thus : “ Neither sbalt thou take one wife to an¬ 
other, to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside the (»thcr, in her life- 
tiiiio.”§ This barefaced proposal of a remloring which not niendy sets 
every principle of rational criticism at defiance, but brings with it the 
necessity of maintaining, at whatever sacrifice of candour and common 

can, in such a case, be of*any force ; an<l therefore, if ■'uch are really wrought, 
we must cojicludc that they did not proceed from the (!od of truth, but the 
author of lies. 

“ But if, upon such a consideration, everything shall appear clear; i. e., if th.-re 
be no contradiction in the doctrines themselves, n<jr inconsistency wiili ari^ c-^r- 
tttin truth, then, (for anything we know to the ooritrary.j they may be true ; and 
if so, then they may be capable of sufficient ev idence from proof external. There 
is no manner of occasion (as our author [Tindal] contends there is), thaf these 
maters should be proved by the internal evidence of the thing, or that they 
should .shew themselves to be parts of natural redigion by marks of wisdom and 
goodness, of which every one, is not capable of judging. If this were necessary, 
then external proofs could carry us no farther than internal proofs do; then 
miracles could have-no force, but where such force is useless; and consequently, 
the working them for this purpose must be unaccountable.”— (^Defence of Re¬ 
vealed Reliflion, pp. 431-‘J, 463 4.) 

* “ Neither shait thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncover her 
nakedness, betide the other in her lifetitne.'' 

t “ If a man have two wivee, one beloved and another hated, and they have 
borne him children, both the beloved and the liated; and if the firstborn son 
be bei'S that was hated ; then shall it be, w'hen he maketh his sons to inherit 
that which be hath, that be may not make the son of the beloved, firstborn, 
before the son of tho hated, which is indeed the firstborn.” 

J Daily Scripture Headings, at Lev. xviii. 18. 

§ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister or Niece, considered in Heference 
to the Law of God and the Interests df Society. By the Kev, .John Mont¬ 
gomery, A.M., Innerleithen. Edinburgh, 1850. P, 9.—Mr Montgomery fol¬ 
lows Mr $. E. Dwight, an American lawyer, whose work entitled, The 
Hebrew Wife ; or, The Law of Marriage examined in Relation to the Lawful¬ 
ness of Polygamy, Ac. It was reprinted at Glasgow in 1837. 
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sense, that polygamy was unlawful among the Jews,* has met with 
so little favour from Hebrew scholars, that oven the Lords Spiritual 
who spoke against Mr Wortley’s bill in Parliament refrained from 
making any use of it. By the Bishop of Exeter, liowevor, there was 
propounded, on the authority of Dr Mill, the Begins Professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, the following as the true translation and punc¬ 
tuation of the verso : “ And a woman unto her sister thou sbalt not 

* Mr Montgomery, who professes to regard it “ as a bad sign of any cause 
when its advocates have recourse to disingenuous sliifts and artifices in its be¬ 
half” (p. 21), ncvcrtlieless, in an elaborate argument against tlio common opinion 
that polygamy was lawful among the-Jews, ignores Deut. xxi. 15, where the 
practice is so distinctly connived at, that every reader of,the law there written 
must have felt himself blameless in having two wives. Accordingly, it is 
vrell known that j)olyganiy prevailed unrehuked among even tlie most iioly men 
of the race of Abraham. Kor an ample and scholarlikc discussion of the 
Mosaic law of marriage, sec tlic Commentaries of Micbaclis, vol. ii., pp. 1 122. 
The pro|)ositi<in he .sots out with is this: *•' TTow iiiiich soever some may have 
denied it, nothing is more certain than that by tlie civil laws of Moses, a man 
was allowed to have more wives than one.”—(C. 1.) With respect to the other 
question he observes : ‘‘ Marriage with a deceased wLfe,’s sister Moses permits; 

but prohil>its, on tlie other liand, the marrying t^\ o sisters at once. The words of 
the law, Lev. xviii. 18, arc very clear, ‘ Thou slialt not take a wife to lier sister, 
to be her rival, and to uncover her nakedness along >vith Aers, in her lifetime.’ 
After so distinct a definition of his meaning, and the three limitations added, 
fl.) ns to the one being the otherV rival (to express which, wc may observe, 
by the way, that tlie .,tme word is used, as in Sam. i. 6, where two wives have 
hut one hushaiit' ; and in /vrabic it is found in the same sense) ; (2.) as to the 
man's uncovering the nakedness of botli; and (3.) as to his <loing so in the life¬ 
time of tl.e first,- -f rrniwU row//reliend how il should ever hdve been imuyiued 
that ^[osrs also j•Iohd^l^e > nairritaje with a eleeeasrd ici/e's sister - that very con¬ 
nection o’hicli w ^ Dl'tCMi tind a dying wife iiitreating licr husband to form, 
because .she can iMiiei tiun tlic best'hope of her children's w'clfarc from it.”— 
(C. 112, 113.) lie adds: “ TIic reason why marriage with a deceased wife’s 
.5is:; ( has been so generally understood to bo forbidden is, that Moses has pro- 
hibired marriage with /i brother';) widow ; and c.\po.sitors, in order to Jiavc it 
in their power to draw inforon<-cs fronj other prohibitions, liave maintained, 
that he not' only prohibits Ihc particular marriages specified in liis law, hut 
also those ojually near in point of relationship. Now hccause it was ajp, in¬ 
surmountable ohjeetion to this doctrine of degrees, that Moses permitied 
marriage with a wife’s sister, and prohibited it with a brother’s widow, tliey 
found it necessary to pervert entirely, notwithstanding its perfect clearness, 
tlie meaning of this precept, to convert it into a general ^tVoliibition of poly¬ 
gamy, and, in contradiction to the style of all the marriagc-law's, to understand 
the word sister, not of the relation properly so called, but of any woman what¬ 
ever, not at all related to the wife. . . . What Moses pi'ohibltcd, w'as merely 
simultaneous polygamy with tw'o sisters ; that sort of marriage in which Jacob 
lived, when he married Uaclicl as w'ell as licr sister Leah. The reason of this 
pruhihitlon it is not diflicult to discos or. Histors, in whom nature has implanted 
a principle of the strongest affection, are not to he made enemies to each other 
by polygamy. That two w'ivcs of the same husband should love each other, 
is inconceivable. The man, therefore, W'ho wishes to live In polygamy, and 
make two wives hate each other from jealousy, should make use of strangers, 
and not of sisters. The history of Jacob, who, contrary to his inclination, was 
brought into this predicament, furnishes a very animated representation of the 
reasons on which this law is founded. Enmities between sister-wives will, be¬ 
sides, always ho more violent, and, from their having known each other too 
intimately all their lives, more unmannerly than where they arc strangers to 
each other, and cannot so freely venture to outrage decency in their mutual 
hatred.”--(P. 113, 114.)' 


N 
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tako: to anuoyance; to uncovor hor nakedness upon lier in hor 
life which odd version, though sufficiently adverse to Mr Mont¬ 
gomery’s theory, is with much reason laughed at by Mr Denison as 
nonsonso.f 

An Elder of the Free Church of Scotland has lately published a 
pamphlet, entitled Reasons for Declining to Sign a Petition to^ Parlia¬ 
ment against a-Bill for Legalising Marriage tvith the Sister of a Deceased- 
Wife (Glasgow, 1852.) It is a calm and modest exposition, un¬ 
tainted by party-spirit; and so deeply docs its writer disapprove of 
the conduct of his Church in violently opposing Mr Wortley’s bill, 
that he has felt it incumbent on him to resign his ecclesiastical 
office. 

“ Much,” ho observes, “ has been said, and very justly, about the 
arrogance and intolerance of the Church of Romo ; but has not the 
conduct of llie Free Church, in this matter, fully equalled any thing 
that the Church of Rome ever did ? 

“ By adding to the prohibitions of God’s W ord, has the Free Church 
not acted like the Man of Sin, who, ‘ sitting in the temple of God, 
shewoth forth himself to be a God’ (2 Thoss. ii. 4); that is, assumes 
authority that belongs only to God ? lias .she not gone to the Canon 
Law of that Man of Sin, and lakon this prohibition from it? 

“ There are in England about six thousand families formed by 
those marri.nges. Many of those wdio have contracted these marriages 
arc people of the highest Christian character. Amongst them are 
clergymen of the Church of England, Dissenting ministers, lawyers, 
medical practitioyers, merchants, &c., of the highest respectability. 
They, their friends and neighbours, petition that they may be relieved 
from the position they have been placed in by Lord Lyndliurst’s Act, 
and the Free Church agitates, and her ministers, from the pulpit, ex¬ 
hort people to sign the petitions Avhich have been ])rcparf“d, and send 
them from door to door for signatiu’es. In all this she has, however, 
not boon very successful. 

“ Immediately after the Disruption, the Free Church sent a depu- 
tatbn to the English Dissenters, to collect money amongst them for 
bunding churches, and were very kindly received. Those same Dis¬ 
senting ministers, and their people, now petition the Government that 
they may bo relieved from Lord Lyndhurst’s cruel and Popish Act; 
and the Free CKurch, professing to bo wiser and more learned than 
these Dissenters, tells them that, if she can help it, their petitions 
shall not be listened to. A little more modesty, and less intolerance, 
would become hor better. 

“ Toforee her own interpretations on othe^' Christian communions—on 
those who, m the opinion of many, are heiter qualified to explain the Word 
of God than the ministers of the Free Church are, appears to me to equal all 
that the Church of Rome ever attempted.”^- —(P. 27.) 

It is agreeable to see the principles of religious liberty so manfully 
asserted by a member of a Church which, while proclaiming her 
love of “ freedom” in the very name she bears, is yet so prone to for- 

* See the Bishop of Exeter’s authorised edition of his Speech on the Mar¬ 
riage Bill. 

t See A Short Letter on the Bishop of Exeter’s Speech on the Marriage Bill. 
By Edmund Beckett Denison. London, 1861. P. 6. 
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get that those who diflfer from her are as well entitled to freedom as 
hersolf. 

To petition Parliament against any measure on the ground that it 
. would legalize a sin, is to assume that the petitioners or the legislature, 
instead of God Almighty, arc the judges of sin. Tho only principle 
on which the British Parliament can rightly deal with tho Marriage 
Bill, is the tendency of tho proposed law^o injure or promote the in¬ 
terests of society. 

On this ground let its merits bo freely discussed ; and if tho rejec¬ 
tion of the bill he thought more conducive, on the whole, to tho 
general welfare, than the passing of it into a law, then by all means 
^ let it be sternly rejected. But to secure a dispassionate consideration 
of tho evidence on both sides of this question, wo must dismiss from our 
minds the notion that Mr AV’^ortloy’s proposal .is at variance with the re¬ 
vealed law of God; nor should it bo forgotten, that on those who would 
prohibit such marriages rests the burden of iwoving that they are soci¬ 
ally or politically inexpedient. Again, lot tho advocates of prohibi¬ 
tion bowaro of attributing to the legality of such marriages, evils 
proceeding rather from the bad dispositions of individuals who might 
be expected to act viciously under anj/ state of the law,—or attribut¬ 
able to the demoralising iiilluonco, under which some who have in¬ 
fringed the present law may liave suflered, of a state of public opinion 
that brands the transgressors with infamy. Finally, since perfection 
is not to be looked for in human institutions, and evil cannot bo 
wholly excluded by tho best of tlnnu, lot it bo remembered that that 
state of the law should be condemned, not in which evil exists, but in 
which evil is most abundant in prop&riion to the good. If, after care¬ 
ful investigation, Mr Wortley’s bill bo* found worthy of acccptanco, 
its effects, we may reasonably hope, will not bo so unfavourable to do¬ 
mestic virtue and happiness iis its opponents apprehend. People will 
adapt their conduct to tho circumstances; and public opinion, the 
grand enforcer of prudence and decorum in social usages, will lend its 
powerful sanction to the dictates of that morality and good sense which 
happily abound .among the British people. ^ 

Precisely as the opponents of tho Marriage Bill havo brought against 
it an alleged Jewish law, existing only in their own imaginations, 
did tho advocates of the divine right of sovereigns uphold their prin¬ 
ciples by misinterpreting the Bible. It is stated by Michaclis, that 
“ during the violent controversy carried on in the seventeenth century 
confcerning tho rights of kings, the party which maintained tho divine 
right of tho sovereign,and the servile submission of tho subject, appealed 
very confidently to tho Israelitish law, believing that it ought to serve 
as a pattern to us.” Ho, however, shews that those who entertained 
this idea wero quite mistaken in supposing tho Israelitish law to give 
an^ countenance to their principles; and that, on tho contrary, if in¬ 
quiry be mado into tho extent to which the power of an Israelitish 
monarch reached, and tho source from which it was derived, tho dis¬ 
coveries made will turn out to bo very much in favour of the nobler 
side of freedom. “ Tho kings of the Israelites,” he continues, “ were 
by no means so unlimited as from 1 Sam. chap. viii. wo are apt to 
represent them; and Moses was so far from appointing a king over 
them, that he merely gave a permission for this purpose at a future 
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period; leaving it entirely at the pleasure of the Israelites to choose 
one when they "should find it expedient; so that the king among them 
was, with all his pow’er, only the creature of the people.’"*^ 

But although the Mosaic law has never been binding upon any hut 
the Jews, it is certainly well fitted to enforce^ and very probably, has 
suggested, some excellent rules of conduct to the Gentiles. Among 
its "admirable moral prcceptu, we find, besides those in the Decalogue, 
commandments ordering the Jews to. shew kindness to strangers 
(Lev, xix. 33); to use just balances, weights, and measures (Lev. xix. 
35,36; Dout. xxv. 13-16); to roliovo the poor, even if strangers or 
sojourners in tho land (Lev, xxv. 35); not to wrest judgment, or re¬ 
spect persons, or take gifts (“ for a gift doth blind tho eyes of the 
wise, and pervert the words of the righteous”), but to follow that 
which is altogether just, and have one manner of law for stranger and 
.lew alike (Dcut. xvi. 19, 20; xxv. 1; Lev. xxiv. 22); not to ro- 
niovo a neighbour’s landmark (Dent. xix. 14); to decide against no 
man upon the te.stimony of a single witness (Dout. xix. 15); to punish 
false witnesses (Deut. xix. 16); to treat captive women with huma¬ 
nity (Dout. xxi. 10-14); to take care of stray.animals for the owner’s 
benefit (Deut. xxii. 1-4); to erect parapets on house-tojis for tho pre¬ 
vention of accidents (Dent. xxii. 8); and, lastly, to remove filth out 
of sight .and smell (Deut. xxiii. 12-14)— a precept which there is very 
great need for inculcating in Scotland, hut on which, notwithstanding 
tho rcvoronco of our clergy for the Jewish law, I do not remember 
to have beard or seen a single sermon ! As for tho law which or¬ 
dains the cursor of lii.s father or mother to ho punished with death, 
and that other l.aw which dooms to the same fate the obstinate rebel 
against parontiil restraint in a c.aroer of debauchery and drunkenness,f 
I am not prepared to concur with Dr Graves in the opinion, that 
those laws were in tho abstract “just and moderate,” and that in tho 
abstract the latter oficiice “surely merited infamy and death.”!; Tf 
this opiniou be sound, why not enact the sjimo laws now ? 

According to tho Sabliath Alliance, to disclaim the universal and 
perpetual obligation of tho Decalogue is a most latal proceeding; 
being in fact to undevmino tbo very fouudatious of religion and mora¬ 
lity, and to absolve the world from obedience to the law of God. 
“ The divine law of right and wrong, and tho Sabbath, must now,” 
they ivarn us, “stand or fall together. If the Fourth Commandment 
goes, all tho others go with it; henceforth the lone of God and the love 
of man ceojse to be commanded duties, and are left merely to the impulse <f 
feeling. The Sabbath, in tho Fourth Commandment, is the great 
safeguard of both tables of tho law.”§ And in the Memoirs of Sir 
Andrew Agnew we find a statement of his opinion to tho same 
effect:—“ To deny the continued authority of the Decalogue, the only 
infallible test of eternal right and wrong, would be to unsettle the v^yfoun¬ 
dations of morality; and such is the indissoluble connection between all 
the parts of this heavenly system, that to pluck a single orb from its 

* Commentarien on tho Laws of Moses, vol. i., pp. 7, 8. 

.t Lev,jfs.,9; Dent. xxi. 18-21. 

I Lectures on the Pentateuch, 2d ed., vol. i., p. 264, 

' § Tract No. I. of the Sabbath Alliance. 
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firniamout must endanger all the rest, and lead to the ultimate sub¬ 
version of the whole,”* 

The conclusion- is indeed unduniahle, that “ if the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment goes,” as a law binding upon the Gentiles, all the other 
nine “ go with itbut that, iher^orc, “ tho love of God and the love 
of man cease to be commanded duties,” is an inforcuco Avhich will seem 
passing strange to most believers in tho authority of tho law of Christ, 
recorded in the New Testament; and not less preposterous to those 
who believe, with Bishop Butler, that “ tho moral law is written upon 
our hearts, interwoven into our very iiature.”f 

When the Judaising Christians in Milton’s time took up tho posi¬ 
tion—a much lower one than that of Sir Andrew Agnow and his fol¬ 
lowers—that tho Mosaic law may bo highly useful even to Chris¬ 
tians, by loading them to a more perfect knowledge of the will of God, 
ho replied, that “ tho will of God is lest learnt from the Gospel itself, 
under the promised guidance of tho Spirit of Truth, and from tho 
divine law written in tho hearts of bolh)vors.”J This tho fSabba- 
tarians, if consistent, must deny. 

. In ono of Chillingworth’s sermons tho following o])scrvatious oc¬ 
cur :—“ If a succeeding covenant ostablishotli ii,ny part of a prece¬ 
dent [preceding], especially if thero be any alteration Tna<lo in the 
conditions established, all obligation whatsoever is taken from the 
old covenant, and those conditions are in force only by virtue of tho 
now. When tho Norman Conqueror Avas pleaso<l to establish aud 
confirm to the Bnglish some of the ancient tSaxon laAvs, are those 
laws then become in force as they are Smo)i ? No ; for tho autho¬ 
rity of the Saxons, the authors of those laws, is supposed to bo ex¬ 
tinguished, and tlieroforo no power remains in them to look to the 
execution of them ; but by tho confirmation of the Norman they are 
become indeed Norman laws, and are noAv in force, not because they 
w'ero first made by the J^axons, but only by virtue of tho succeeding 
power of tho Norman lino. So likoAvisc, when the Gospel enjoins the 
substance of the same duties which the Old Covenant of Works re¬ 
quired, are we Christians enforced to the obedience of them because 
they are duties of tho Law ? By no means ! But only because our 
Saviour and only Law-maker Jesus Christ commands tho same in the 
LaAv of Faith.”§ 

Nay, this admirable writer maintains, not only tho sufilcioncy of 
tho New Testament without the Old, but the sufficiency of each of 
the four Gospels by itself, as a rule of Christian duty. “ Of all the 
four Evangelists,” says ho, “this is very probable, but of St Luko 
most apparent, that in every ono of their books they have compre¬ 
hended the Avhole substance of the Gospel of Christ. For what reason 
can bo imagined that any of them should leave out anything Avhich ho 
knew to bo necessary, and yet (as apparently all of them have done) 
put in many things Avhich they knoAv to bo only profitable and not 
necessary ? What Aviso and honest man that Avere now to Avrito the 
Gospel of Ohrist, would do so gi*eat a work of God after such a negli¬ 
gent fashion ? Suppose Xaverius had been to write the Gospel of 

* Memoirs, p. 90. t Analogy, Part II., cli. i. 

I Treatise on Chrbtian Doctrine, p. 421. 

§ Chillingworth’s Works, Sermon viii., § 33. 
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Christ for the Indians, think you ho would have left out any funda¬ 
mental doctrine of it ? If not, I must beseech you to conceive as well 
of iSt Mattliew, and St Mark, and St Luke, and St John, as you do 
of Xavorius. Besides, if every one of them have not in them all neces¬ 
sary doctrines, how liavo they complied with their own design, which. 
was, as the titles of their books show, to write the Gospel of Chnst, and 
not a part of it? Or how have they not deceived ns, in giving them 
such titles ? By the whole Gospel of Christ, I understand not the 
whole history of Christ, but all that makes up the covenant between 
God and inan.”''^ 

To alike purpose, Bishop Sherlock intimates his opinion that the 
controversial parts of the New Testament, t.e., certain portions of the 
Epistles, are not essc'utial for our instruction in Christianity, but, on 
the contrary, from our ignorance of itnportant circumstances, are apt 
“ to spread confusion over the clearest parts of the Gospel.” “ Had 
there never,” says ho, “ been any dispute witli the Jews or others, 
had all obeyed without dftputo, the Gospel had heeu per/eet; and is 
perfect still, however divines or others may dillcr in expounding the 
particulars incident to those dobates.”f 

Bishop \Yatson says plainly,—“The Christian religion is wholly 
comprised in the New Testament.”J 

If it 1)0 foolish in the Sabbatarians to ignoi’o the New Testament 
in the formal statement of their principles, eq^ually foolish and even 
impious arc they in treating with contempt, as merely “ the impulse 
of feeling,” the diclaios of llio divine laws written in our hearts, and 
made known by our reason and conscience. For surely, as Bishop 
Butler has remarked, “ light and knowledge, in what manner soever 
afforded us, is equally from God ;”§ and if any department of the 
divine law be more clear and indisputable than another, it is the 
department known sis the law of nature. This is the reallp per^ 
petml and’uiiiversal km —a law revealed to the consciousness of man 
through those inborn mental gifts which render him capable of dis- 
tinguishiiuj good from evil actions, and compel him to regard with 
moral approbation or disapprobation the intention (and the conduct and 
dispositions assumed to imply the intention) of the agent performing 
them. That the faculties hero spoken of do in trutli form a part of 
human nature, is almost universally recognised, in speculation as well 
as pi’actice, beyond ilio precincts of the Sabbath Alliance;—whatever 
differences of opinion may exist in regard to the analysis of tho mental 
phenomena—^liowover true it may bo that tho power of distinguish- 
ing good from evil varies with tho intellectual capacity, and the de¬ 
gree of knowledge possessed of tho nature of man, and of the beings 
to which he is related—and however unquestionable it is that the 
world abounds with moral (as with intellectual) weaklings, in whoi^ 
there is so little sense of tho guilt of intentional misdeeds, and so little 
inclination to perform what the majority hold to bo incumbent, as 
to necessitate the injunctions and restraints of tho civil law and puh- 

* The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, ch. iv., sect. 40. See 
also ch. vi., sect. 20; where he refers to the preface of St Luke, as shewing that 
his intent was to write all things necessary. 

t Works, ed. 1830, vol. i., p. 280, Discourse xv. 

i Anecdotes of his own iiife, vol. ii., p. 226. 

§ Analogy, Conclusion. 
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lie opinion; originating in, and, on the whole, directly or indirectly 
enforced by, the class enjoying those superior raoutal endowments and 
acquirements, which naturally raise their possessors to political and 
social ascendency.* 

* In the above paragraph I have endeavoured to indicate, in as few words 
as possible, every essential principle of a true system of ethical philosophy. 
The task is not an easy one : for upon no subject of imiuiry have more oppo¬ 
site opinions prevailed; and nowhere do the inconveniences arising from the 
ambiguity and mutability of speech eshibit themselves with greater promi¬ 
nence. Yet it will be found that systems reared on what seem at first siglit to be 
different foundations, are sometimes, after all, the same in substance, and merely 
arraved in dilfereiit forms of expression. •Althougli moivilist? have in all ages 
disputed about the test or measure by which the goodness aud badness of actions 
in the abstract may be determined, Paley. with characteristic terseness and 
perspicuity, has, I think, satisfactorily shewn that tlie variety of opinion on 
this subject is much more apparent than real. Taking a well-marked case of 
moral obligation, he considers in the following mauucr the question, 

“ Why am I obliged to keep my word ? 

“ Because it is right, says one.—Because it is agreeable to the fitness of 
things, says another.—Because it is conformable to reason and nature, says a 
third.—Because it is conformable to truth, says a fourth.—Because it promotes 
the public good, says a fifth.—Because it is required by the will of God, con¬ 
cludes a sixth. 

“ Upon whicli different accounts, two things are observable : — 

“ First, that they all ultimately Coincide. 

“ The fitness of things, means their fitness to produce happiness: the nature 
of things, means that actual constitution of the world, by which some things, as 
such and such actions, for example, produce happiness, and others misery: rea¬ 
son is the principle by which we discover or judge of this constitution : truth 
is this judgment expressed or drawn out into propositions. So that it necessa¬ 
rily comes to pass, that what promotes the public happiness, or happiness on 
the whole, is agreeable to the fitness of things, to nature, to reason, and to 
truth : and such (as will appear by and by) is the Divine character, that what 
promotes the general happiness, is required by the will of God j and wlmt has 
all the above properties, must needs bo right; for, right means no more than 
conformity to the rule we go by, whatever that rule be. 

“ And this is the reMon that moralists, from whatever different principles 
they set out, commonly%eet in tlieir conclusions; tliat is, they enjoin the same 
conduct, prescribe the same rules of duty, and, with a few exceptions, deliver 
upon dubious cases the same determinations. 

“ Secondly, it is to be observed, that those answers all leave the matter short; 
for, the inquirer may turn round upon his teacher with a second question, in 
which he will expect to he satisfied, namely, Why am^J obliged to do what is 
right; to act agreeably to the fitness of things; to conform to reason, nature, 
or truth; to promote the public good, or to obey the will of God ¥ 

“ The proper method of conducting the inquiry is, first, to examine what 
we mean, when we say a man is obliged to do atiy thing; and THEN to show 
why he is obliged to do the thing which we have proposed as an example, 
uumcly, * to keep his word.’”— (Moral Philosophy, Book il., ch. i.) 

To the first question Paley replies, that a man is said to be obliged, “ when he 
is urged hy a violent motive resulting from the eoramand ol another and to 
the second, " Because I am obliged to keep my word by a violent motive (namely, 
the expectation of being after this life rewarded, if 1 do, or punished for it, if 
I do not), resulting from the command of another, (namely, of God).” 

“ This solution,” he adds, “ goes to the bottom of the subject, as no further 
question can reasonably be asked. 

“ Therefore, private happiness is our motive, and the will of God our rule. 

In Chapter vi. he correctly notes that “ Actions in the abstract are right 
or wrong” [*. «. good or evil], “ according to their tendency; the agent is vir¬ 
tuous or vicious, according to his design —a distinction, the oversight of which 
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There however, a most wonderful chango in the tone of the Sab¬ 
batarians u 2 )on this subject, when their purpose is, not to frighten us 

bas bred much confusion and misapprehension in ethical discussions. Now, 
tliough prudence, having private happiness for its aim, may be rightly classed 
.'iinong the virtues (as it is by Jiutler in his Dissertation on the Nature of 
I'irtuo, at the end of the Analogy), the common sense of mankind pronounces 
that there are virtues of a higher class than this, and motives far nobler than 
deliberate regard to self-interest. Hence, with respect to motives, the ethical 
system of Paley is signally defective, in excluding those innate moral emotions 
which proclaim with a voice of authority, impossible to be disregarded by any 
man of moral sensibility, that adiom judged good ouojit to bt3 uojfK, and ac¬ 
tions judged evil OOGllT To B13 KBtKaiMSU I’UOM ; emotions which fill us witli 
self-approval wdien we do well, and self-condemnation when we do ill; and in 
which is discovered the source of that moral taste which (however liable it may 
be, like other tastes, to be perverted by education and fashion) explains the unani¬ 
mity wherewith actions plainly tending to produce happiness have always been 
regarded by the bulk of mankind as morally beautiful, and actions plainly tend¬ 
ing to produce misery, as morally disgusting and detestable. 

Although the intellectual judgment of gootl and evil in actions is the leader 
of the virtuous emotions into courses of conduct w'hich will effect tlie ends they 
desire, it would be a mistake to conclude from this that they are destitute of 
influence in urging to, and even aiding in the determination of, the conduct 
which is fit to be chosen. For it Is a law of human nature that the emotions 
impel the intellect, often with irresistible force, to attend to the objects which 
are naturally x’elated to them,—invest with a deep interest the study of those 
objects,—and arouse in the intellect a more intense and lively activity, vrhich 
makes the good and evil tendencies of actions be more readily and clearly per¬ 
ceived. 

To intelligent and unsophisticated believers in the existence of a Divine 
Creator and Governor of the world, the dictates of reason and conscience ap¬ 
pear vested with the authority of God Ininself, who for wise and beneficent pur¬ 
poses has iinplantod them in our frame, in the mind of the Theist, therefore, 
religion enforces and sanctities the suggestions of his intellectual and moral 
nature. To the believer in lievelation another powerful inilueucc is added; the 
precepts of the Gospel increase liis disposition to obey the will of God, while the 
prospect of tliat blessed immortality whicli is promised to well-doers on earth 
convinces him that vicious comluct, besides being, as experience proves, de¬ 
structive of happiness here, is infinitely more inexpediffit still, in relation to the 
world to come. As for tlio Atheist, ho, it is true, is moved neither by the 
prospect of a future life nor by revcreuce for God. liut if ho is intelligent, 
and naturally disposed to benevolence and justice, be may be a better man and 
citizen, a better son, husband, and father, than some Theists and professing 
Christians are ; for, as Ix>rd Ilacon observes, “ Atheism leaves a man to sense, 
to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation; all which may be guides 
to an outward moral virtue, tliough religion were not." —{Kssay of Superstition. 
See also Lord Karnes's Sketches of the History of Man, B. 11 i., Sk. iii., Section ii., 
on “ Morality considered as a Branch of Duty to our Maker.”) The few Atheists 
whom 1 have met with are evidence of this: notwithstanding their intel¬ 
lectual idiosyncrasy (which to me is unintelligible), they lead useful and 
peaceable lives, “doing justly, loving mercy,and perhaps even “'walking 
humbly,” though not “ with God.” That many Atheists have been sedundreis, 
is a fact whicli goes but a little way to prove that Atheism and morality are 
incompatible. Scoundrels are too common in every sect; and, for the most 
part, the causes of moral exccllctice and depravity lie deeper than speculative 
belief, even about matters so momentous as the existence of God, and the future 
destiny of man. 

In these remarks I follow neither the selfish system of Paley, nor the scheme 
of those who regard the moral sense as our only guide to virtue. In Paley ’s 
chapter on the Moral Sense (Book T. eh. v.), where a summary is given of the 
chief arguments for and against the existence of such a faculty, he is sac- 
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into their opinions by the threat, that if the Fourth Ooinmaudment 

go, tho entire moral law goes with it, but to show how excellent and 

• 

cessful in shewing that by itself it is inadequate as a rule of conduct. But 
the greatest-happiness principle by itself is just as little adequate; ns a recent 
defender of the ethical opinions of Bentham, in the Westniinster Review, Oct. 
1852, p. 349, has clearly exhibited. According to this writer (who is said to 
bo Mr John Stuart Mill), though Bentham held that the tendency of human 
conduct to produce happiness or misery is our guide to “ the proper objects of 
the feelings of conscience, duty, rectitude,” it is a mistake to suppose that he 
questioned the existence of those feelings themselves; and the reason assigned 
for his omission to consider them is, that, in his opinion, an inquiry into their 
nature and origin is the business not of the moralist but of the metaphysician. 
“ Tho matter in debate,” says the reviewer, “ is, what is right, not whether what 
is right ought to be done. . . . There is no great stretch of Iiypothesis in 

supposing that in proportion as mankind arc aware of the tendencies of actions 
to produce happiness or misery, they will like and commend the first, abhor 
and reprobate the second. How these feelings of natural complacency and 
natural dread and aversion directed towards actions, come to assume the pecu¬ 
liar character of what we term moral feelings is not a question of ethics but of 
mctaph^ics, and very fit to bo discussed in its proper place. Bentham did not 
concernHiimself with it; he left it toother thinkers.”—(Bp. 355, 368.) In 
vol. i., p. 231, of the Works of Bentham himself, there is a description of 
character, in which, brief as it is, his cthie.nl system is clearly indicated; he 
speaks of a class of men with intellects incapable of distinguishing right from 
wrong, and with affections alike indiffci'ent to cither.” 

Whoever will carefully and extensively study the moral dispositions of man¬ 
kind as displayed in active life, may, 1 think, find sufficient reason to believe 
that (as in the case of e.rtenial sensation) our internal moral nature is compound ; 
embracing three independent sentiments, which respectively prompt us to 
just, and reverential behaviour. Experience teaches us that a kind man is 
not always just or respectful; nor a just man always a kind one ; nor a devout 
man always endowed with a disposition to act kindiy and justly. Of these 
differences (which, when strongly marked, are found to.be ineffaceable), 1 know 
no explanation but, that—as each of the external senses has a special or¬ 
ganic apparatus, the greater or less perfection of which is tlic source of more or 
less perfect sensibility to a cei'tain class (and tiiat only) of external stimuli,— so 
has each of the three moral sentiments an organic a 2 )paratu 8 in tho brain; which 
apparatus, well devidopcd and in good- condition, confers the power of expe- 
riencing acute moral emotions of a certain kind, and the disposition to act morally 
within a certain sphere. When the organic apparatus of the entire moral nature 
is in high perfection, and the less noble desires are of moderate strength, the 
man, if competently intelligent, is “alaw unto himself” (Rom. ii. 14); “outof 
the good treasure of his heart he bringetli forth that which is good” (Luke 
vi. 46) ; he is one of those who “even of themselves judge what is right” (Luke 
xii. 67); and he is by nature fit to preset ibe to inferior men the moral rules 
by which they should be guided. Such a person is instinctively reverenced 
and followed by the multitude, who, though incapable of discovering the highest 
principles in morals for themselves, are usually quite able to recognise tho 
excellence of what men of lofty moral genius inculcate. On tho other hand, 
great organic deficiency is attended with moral blindness as comitlcto as that 
sensational blindness which accompanies want of eyes, or atrophy of the optic 
nerve and many a parent, teacher, and prison-chaplain, has found reason to 
exclaim with Prospero in The Tempest, 

'* A devil, a born devil, on whoso nature 
Nurture can never stick; on whom ray pains, 

" Humanely taken, are all lost, iiulte lost 1”—Act Iv. 

That such moral idiots exist in abundanco, is as certain as that there are «n- 
telleetual idiots in the world; nor need wc shrink from attributing the moral 
defect, os we do the intellectual, to those organic imperfections which Physio- 
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liow obligatory upon all men the law of the Sabbath is. ?Vtert, “ the 

more iuumlso of feeling” on which orewhilo it was so perilous to rely,. 

• 

logy compels us to recognise as the grand source of evils which it is in vain 
to think of curing without the aid of a scientific acquaintance with the bodily 
as well as mental constitution of man. 

The following extracts from the works of eminent divines, will serve to illus¬ 
trate and enforce the preceding observations:— 

Hooker says:—“ The general and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence 
of God himselffor that which all men have at all times learned, nature her¬ 
self must needs hove taught; and God being the author of nature, her voice is 
but his instrument. By her, from him, we receive whatsoever in such sort we 
learn. Infinite duties there are, the goodness whereof is by this rule sufficient¬ 
ly manifested, although we had no other warrant besides to approve them. 
The apostle Sc Paul, having speech concerning the heathen, saith of them, 

‘ They are a law unto themselves.’ His meaning is, that by force of the light 
of reason wherewith God illuminateth every one that cometh into the world, men 
being enabled to know truth from falsehood, and good from evil, do thereby 
learn in many things what the will of God is; which will himself not reveal¬ 
ing by any extraordinary means unto them, but they, by natural discourse, 
attaining the knowledge thereof, seem the makers of those laws which indeed 
are his, and they but only the finders of them out. A law therefore generally 
taken is a directive rule unto goodness of operation. . . . The rule of voluntary 
agents on earth is the sentence that reason giveth concerning the goodness of 
those things which they arc ty do. ... In such sort law’s of reason arc inves- 
tigablc, that the knowledge of them is general, the world hath always been 
acquainted with them; according to that which one in Sophocles ohsevvetli con¬ 
cerning a branch of this law; Mt is no child of to-day's or yesterday’s birth, 
but hath been, no man knoweth how long sithcncc.’ Jt is not agreed upon by 
one, or two, or fewr, but by all. Which we may not so undei’stand as if every 
particular man in the whole world did know and confess whatsoever the law of 
reason doth contain : but this law is such, that being proposed, no man can re¬ 
ject it as unreasonable and unjust. Again, there is nothing in it, but any man 
(having natural perfection of w'it, and ripeness of judgment) may, by labour 
and travail, find out. And, to conclude, the general principles thereof are 
such, as it is not easy to find men ignorant of them. Law rational, therefore, 
which men commonly use to call the law of nature, meaning thereby the law 
whioli human nature knuweth itself in reason universally bound unto, which 
also for that cause may be termed, most fitly, the Jaw of reason ; this law, 1 say, 
Gomprehendeth all those things which men by the light of their natural under¬ 
standing evidently know, or «t leastwise may know, to he beseeming or unbe¬ 
seeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil, for them to i\o:^~lKcclesiastical 
Polity, B. I. § 8.) 

Among the duties of obedience Bishop Wilkins includes—” An acquaint¬ 
ance with the laws of God, whether discovered to us by Revelation (the prin¬ 
ciples of nature obliging us to observe and submit to all things which we have 
reason to believe do proceed from God), or by njvtural light, abstracting from 
Scripture and Revelation, as the substance of that which we call the moral law 
is-” {Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, B. I., ch. xvi., p. 199.) 

Archbishop Tillotson says:- - “ All the great duties of piety and justice are 
written upon our hearts, and every maij feels a secret obligation to them in his 
own wnscience, which checks and restrains him from doing contrary to them, 
and gives him peace and satisfaction in the discharge of his duty; or in case ho 
•offend against it, fills him with guilt and terror. 

" And certainly it is a thing of very considerable use rightly to understand 
the natural obligation of moral duties, and how necessarily they flow from the 
consideration of God and of ourselves. For it is a great mistake to think that 
the obligation of them doth solely depend upon the revelation of God’s will 
made to us in the Holy Scriptures. It is plain that mankind was always under 
a law, even before God had made any external and extraordinary revelation ; 
else, how shall God judge the world? How shall they to whom the Word of 
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attains in a moment the dignity of a clear and abiding law, written 
upon the tables of the heart. Not only “ the love of &od and the 

God never came, be acquitted or condemned at the Great Day ? For where 
there is no law, there can neither bo obedience nor transgression. 

“ It is indeed an unspeakable advantage vviiich we, who arc (Christians, do 
enjoy, both in respect of the more clear and certain knowledge of our duty in 
all the branches of it, and likewise in regard of the powerful motives and assist¬ 
ance which our Blessed idaviour in his Gospel offers to us, to enable and en¬ 
courage us to the discharge of our duty. But yet it is nevertheless very useful 
for us to consider the primary and natural obligation to piety and virtue, 
which wo commonly call the Law of Nature; tiiis being every wliit as much 
the Law of God as the revelation of his will in his Word; and consequently, 
nothing contained in the Word of God. or in any pretended revelation from 
him, cun be interpreted to dissolve the obligation of moral duties plainly re¬ 
quired by the Law of Nature.”— (Tilhtson's I*re/ac<i to JJishojj Wilkiua on the 
i^inciples and Duties of Natural lieliijion,') 

Archbishop Sumner says:—“ The great rules of morals, being necessary to 
the existence of human society, can bo in no conunuiiities wholly unknown, and 
in civilized states have been generally well understood.”— {Records of the Crea- 
ttoUf 2d edit., vol. i., p. 206.) 

Bishop Butler says:—“ That which renders beings capable of moral govern¬ 
ment, is their having a moral nature, and moral facul ties of perception and of 
action. Brute creatures are impressed and actuated by various instincts and 
propensions: so al.«o are we. Ilut, additional to this, w^c have a capacity of 
reflecting upon acti(»ns and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought; and on our doing this, wo naturally and unavoidably approve some 
actions, under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good desert; 
and disapprove others as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this moral 
approving and disapproving faculty, is certain from our experiencing it in our¬ 
selves, and recognising i t in each other. It appears from our^exercising it un¬ 
avoidably, in the approbiition and disapprobation even of feigned characters : 
from the words, right and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with 
many others of like signifleation in all languages; applied to actions and cha¬ 
racters : from the many written systems of morals which suppose it; since it 
cannot be imagined, that all these authors, throughout all these treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimerical: 
from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies a distinction between merely 
being the instrument of good, and intending it: from the like distinction, every 
one makes, between injury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, is peculiar to 
mankind; and between injury and just punishment, a distinction plainly na¬ 
tural, prior to the consideration of human laws.. It is manifest, great part of 
common language, and of common behaviour over the world, is formed upon 
supposition of such a moral faculty; whether called conscience, moral reason, 
moral sense, or divine reason; whether considered as a sentiment of the under¬ 
standing, or as a perception of the heart, or, which seems the truth, as including 
both. Nor is it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this facul¬ 
ty, or practical discerning power within ae, approves, and what it disapproves. 
For, as much as it has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground 
tbr doubt there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is in reality an 
universally acknowledged standard of it. it is that, which all ages and all 
countries have made profession of in public; it is that, which every man you 
meet, puts on the shew of; it is that, which the primary and fundamental laws 
of all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, make it their business and 
endeavour to enforce the practice of upon mankind; namely, justice, veracity, 
and regard to common good.”— {Dissertation of the Nature of Virtue.) 

Bishop Hoadly says:—“ Man, as a reasonable creature, has a principle in 
him, interwoven with his' very nature, which is plainly designed to direct and 
advise his practice before action, and to judge him after it; which calls him 
back when he is going astray, and reproves and reproaches him when he has 
acted unreasonably. And this is what wc call reason; or, which is the same 
thing, conscience.”— (Sermon on Acts iii. 26, “ The Nature of Christ's Blessing.”) 
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love of man” assume their proper place as “ commanded duties,” but 
the Sabbath itself, which many have ventured to regard as merely a 

Archbishop Seeker says :—“ God hath planted in our hearts a natural love 
of equity, a natural feeling of kind affection, a natural conscience, applauding 
us when we act according to these dispositions, condemning us when we vioiate 
them: and seldom do wo deserve its reproaches, but either at the time, or soon 
after, we undergo them.”—(Sermon 46; Works, vol. ii., p. 42, Edin. edition, 
1792.) 

Bishop Sherlock says;—“ The religion of the Gospel is the true original reli¬ 
gion of reason and nature. It is so in part; it is all that and more.”—(Dis¬ 
course before Society for Propagation of the Gospel; Works, vol. iii., p. 346, 
edit. 1830.) By Butler, too, the Gospel is called a “ republication of natural 
roligion.”-^A«aZo.(/y, I’art 11., ch. 1.) Warburton makes the same assertion 
with respect to the religion of Moses, which, says he, “ was a republication of 
natural religion to the Jews.”— {Divine Legation of Moses, Book HI., App.) Sher¬ 
lock, in the sermon just quoted, says also :—“ The principles of religion are in¬ 
terwoven in the very frame and make of our minds, and we may as w^ell run 
from ourselves, as fj-om the sense of the obligations we are under.”—(P. 350.) 

Bishop Taylor says :—“ That providence which governs all the world is 
nothing else but God present by his providence ; and God is in our hearts by his 
laws; he rules in us by his substitute, our conscience. God sits there and gives 
us laws.'”- - {Duclor Jhihitautium, B. I., Ch. 1., Hulc I. j Works, vol. xi.,p. 370.) 

Dr George Campbell says:—“ The voice of conscience is the voice of God.”—• 
{Sermon on ^hc Sjt-'irit of (he Gospel.) 

Bishop Newton says : “ All mankind have a natural abhorrence of vice, and 

it discovers itself without much thought and reflection in an instant, at the bare 
hearing of any Hagruntact of wickedness, and much more at seeing it, and still 
most of all when we ourselves arc losers and sufferers by it. It is not only our 
reason that condemns it, but a sort of instinct riseth in us against it. Our very 
blood is put inton new motion, our spirits catch the alarm; and wo are not 
only sensible of the horror of the crime, but we really feel it. Such antipathy 
to vice hath God wrought into our very frame and constitution, and whoever 
deviates fi’orn virtue degenerates as much from pure and uncorrupted nature.” 
-—{Dissertation oh David and Nathan ; irorl’u, vol. ii., p. 332.) 

Dean Pridcaux says :—Let what is written in all the Books of the New Testa¬ 
ment be tried by that which is the touchstone of all religions; I mean that 
religion of nature and reason which God hath written in the hearts of every one 
of us from the first creation ; and if it varies from it in any one particular, if 
it prescribes any one thing which may in the minutest circumstance thereof be 
contrary to its righteousness, I w'ill ihcii acknowledge this to be an argument 
against us, strong enough to overthrow the whole cause, and make all things 
else that can be said for it totally ineffectual for its support .”—{Letter to the 
Deists, appended to Pridcaux’s Life of Maliomet, 8th cd. p. 169.) 

Bishop Butler says If in revelation there bo found any passages, the 
seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, we may most cer¬ 
tainly conclude such seeming meaning not to be the real one.”---(Anolo^y, Part 
II., ch. I., at the end.) Again: “ Itcasoii can, and it ought, to judge, not only of 
the meaning, but also of the morality and the evidence, of revelation. It is the 
province of reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture; f. e. not whether 
it contains things different from what we should have expected from a wise, 
just, and good Being; for objections from hence have been now obviated ; but 
whether it contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; 
to what the light of nature teaches us of God.”— {Ib., Part II., ch. III.) 

Bishop Conybeare says : - Jjet us endeavour heartily to discover the will of 
'God, whether by the light of human reason, or from divine revelation. What¬ 
ever shall appear to bo the divine will from either* consideration, we must ad¬ 
here to it inviolably; whatever cannot bo, proved on this foot, is no part of 
religion. This is the general rule, to which we must add nothing, and from 
which we must diminish nothing. To do the one is superstition, to do the other 
is impiety.”— {D^nce of Revealed Religion, 3d ed,, p. 193.) 
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positive institution, is installed most securely among those which it 
is a natural and universal duty to observe ! liven Sir Andrew Agnew, 

Arclibishop Whately says :—“ There are two volumes, as it were, both by the 
Same divine Author, spread out before us for our instruction and benefit, froni 
each of which we may learn something of his dealings, so as to apply what we 
learn to our own practical advantage. One of these may be called the book of 
Nature—^the system of the created universe; the other, the record of Inspira- 
tion.”— (Essays on some of the Hangers to Christian Faith which may arise from 
the Teaching or the Conduct ofils Professors, 2d ed., p. 156.) 

And elsewhere the same distinguished prelate says:—“ Other things being 
equal, you will find that tliose'wlio have had the best general mental training, 
are the best prepared for a correct and profitable reception of religious instruc¬ 
tion ; and that those who have been taught little or nothing bcsid(‘s what arc 
called the general principles of Religion and Morality, not only do not embrace 
those principles so well ns those of more cultivated understanding, but will be 
stRl more deficient in the riglit application of such principles. 

“ "What I moan by the apidkation of those principles—as distinguished from 

comprehending of them—is, what I may be allowed to express in language fa¬ 
miliar, I presume, to most of you,—that the general pririci 2 >les of Religion and 
Morality sujiply majou puemtsp.s: the mi.nok prkmtss, which, in each in¬ 
stance, is equally essential to a correct practical conclusion, being sup^died from 
a knowledge of some other kind, relative to the subject matter about w'hich W'e 
are, in each case, to decide. E.g., That it is a Christian duty to relievo the 
distressed, and to 2 )romote the general happiness of the community, is beyond 
dispute. Now different men, acting on that principle, may seek to promote 
this end, one, by striving to establish a community of goods (according to a plan 
which you must all have heard of); another, by despoiling the rich, and intro¬ 
ducing equality of iiropcrty ; and, again, another, by securing to each man the 
fruits of his own and his ancestors* industry, and encouraging the accumulation 
of caintal. Whichever of these persons is practically right, the others must be 
most mischievously wrong, ^'et they diifer, not in the general principle they 
set out from, but in their a 2 )plicatiuns of it; in other w'ords, in the minor pre¬ 
mises they assume. 

“ Again, justice and civil liberty are good ends which a Christian and a 
moral man must feel bound to promote ; but w hether the maintenance of the 
existing government, and laws and institutions of any country, or a complete 
change of them into something quite difi'oront, will best promote the cause of 
justice and liberty,—this is a quesstion, and a most iin|)ortant question, which 
each man, who comes to any decision upon it, will be likely to decide, in his 
own mind, according to his own knowledge and judgment, derived from bis ob¬ 
servations and studies in quite another dcitartmcnt. 

“ Ill-directed charity, again, frequently produces (as you are doubtless well 
aware) much more evil than good. And against this no man can he guarded 
by a mere inculcation of the (Christian duty of charity. And other instances, 
analogous to these I have noticed, will readily present themselves to your ow'u 
mind, 

“ Be not then deterred, my Reverend Brethren, by any fear of being unjustly 
reproached as indifferent about religion and morality, from using all the means 
which God’s Providence has effaced within your reach, for promoting and faci¬ 
litating the most profitable religious and moral instruction. He—that same 
God—^is the maker both of this world and of the world to come ; and is the Au¬ 
thor of those two great volumes which he has laid open for our perusal,—the Book 
of Nature and the Book of Revelation. And those who diligently and honestly 
apply themselves to make the best use of all that he has provided for us, will 
be, by His grace, enabled so to ]^s through things temporal, that they finally 
lose not the things eternal.”— (Charge on the Right Use of National Afflictions, 
delivered in Sept. 1848, pp. 30-33.) 

Bishop WilUns says;—A consent to God’s laws, or approbation of them 
as being holy, just, afid good, will necessarily follow from a true notion of the 
ground and reason of and' must necessarily precede a genuine obedience 
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concurriii.tr, says his biogi'apher, with “ the great body of our re¬ 
formed divines,” held that Sabbath-observance “ is a moral diity^ 

find conformity to them. lie that looks upon them as fetters and bonds, doth 
rather endure them out of necessity, than obey them out of choice and love. ‘ 1 
consent to the law that it is good,’ saith the Apostle (Rom. vii. 16); that is, I do 
in iny judgment own the fitness and reasonableness of the things therein en¬ 
joined, as being the most proper means to advance the perfection of our natures. 
. . . There is a congruity betwixt our well-beings, and the nature of the 

things enjoined ; and it is this conviction alone .that must beget in us a love of 
it, and a delight to practise it. lie that harbours any prejudice in his mind 
against the ways of (Jod, as if tliey were unprofitable, or unequal, can never 
submit to them willingly, but out of a constraint; he may look upon them as his 
task and burden, but not as his joy and delight. Our external submission to 
the law can never bo kindly and regular till our minds he cast into the same 
mould with it, and fruincd unto a suitableness and conformity to it.”—(0/ the 
IVincipkn and -Duties of Natural Religion, B. i., eb. 16.) 

BisWp Conybearo, in his Defence of Reveahd ReHtjion&^e\n%i Tindal, not only 
recognises (as we have seen) the importance of natural religion, on which so 
much stress is laid in the work of that l.)eist: but, for the express purpose of 
supplying an omission of its author concerning what is “ necessary and sutfi- 
cieut to discover all that is founded in the reason of things," in relation to 
human conduct, suggests the study of “ the nature and powers of all those several 
beings by which we arc surrounded, and with which wo have any manner of 
concern. 

“ Here then,” says he, ” a very large field opens. It takes in a considerable 
part of nature : For without a deep knowledge in these things, we shall bo in¬ 
capable of discerning, on numberless occasions, what is really fit to be done, 
cither with rcs]>ect to ourselves or others. 

“ Be these general rules therefore, in i eference to ourselves, however per¬ 
fectly known, viz., that we ought to do nothing which will destroy life,—pre¬ 
judice health,—impair the reason,—-heighten the passions, and the like ; yet 
still, before they can serve us, wo must know what, particular kinds of actions 
or omissions will contribute to these several ends : and, in order to this, we 
must know what are the natures and powers of those several beings with which 
we have any manner of concern ; because, otherwise, by an undue application 
of them, we may really produce the evils wc would avoid. 

“ Thus, again, with respect to our neighbours; it may be known with cer¬ 
tainty enough, that wo ought to perform to them all the offices of justice and 
humanitythat we ought neither to do them any unnecessary prejudice, nor 
to decline any fair opportunities of serving them. 'I’hcse things will arise from 
considering, tliat as wo are creatures of the same kind, so we are equally the 
subjects of the same Divine cave and providence. Notwithstanding this, many 
other things must likewise bo known in order to discover how it will be fit to 
act on every jemergent occasion. Wo must know what will prejudice or servo our 
neighbour; and, for this purpose, .what infliiciicoj^hether good or bad, the use 
and application of natural things, may, in certain circumstances, have on them. 

“ It is true, indeed, observation and experience will teach us somewbat-^'hore, 
without much insight into natural science : But tifen, it should he noted at the 
same time, that this will carry us no farther than the grossll’ and more obvious 
appearances. Things which operate wilJi dispatch, and to a degree immediately 
perceivable, can scarce escape our notice. But, what if their influences should 
be remote, and the working slow and gradual ? In such cases, experience will 
do little service: We shall know scarce anything at all; and consequently, be 
liable, on numberless occasions, to be deceived into a conduct, which upon fuller 
information we might, and would have avoided.”—(Pp. 34-36.) To this im¬ 
portant subject the author recurs at pp. 78, 10fi, 279..^' 

Bishop Law says (op. eit. pp. 228,230):—” The more we siifl know of human 
nature, and become better versed in the art of living (and who doubts but we 
do so daily f), the more enlarged and adequate notions must we have of natural 
religion; and thereby be better able to judge of, and apply revealcid: - the more 
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lUSKD ON THB ETERNAL AND UNDERATEABLE LAW OF Goi) !” — “ ItS 

primary obligation,” he believed, “ rests not on the revealed law of 

acquainted we are with the faculties of our own »oul, the better qualified must 
we be to regulate and improve tlieni; to direct the reasoning power, assist the 
memory, refine the imagination; in each of which points very considerable 
discoveries have been made of late : the more we know of tlxo hotly, the more 
able we are to prescribe a regimen, anfl remedy the several disorders of it. 
. . . The more we know of the worlds the more we view its order, beauty, 

symmetry ; the uniform laws which it is governed by ; the just arrangement, 
and mutual subserviency of all its parts; (and 1 need not observe how much 
this kind of learning has of late increased;) the more we see the glory and 
perfection of its Architect; and are more fully satisfied that he designed its 
several inhabitants for happiness in general; and must approve of every re¬ 
gular, consistent method which they take to promote it.” lie quotes from 
Ifewton’s Opft'es, B. iii., the observation that "if natural philo.tophy in all its 
parts, by pursuing this method, shall at length be perfected, the bounds of moral 
philosophy will also be enlarged;” and from Dr Tunstall’s Academlta, Part i. 
p. 84, the following passage : “ Since things really differ in tiicmsclves, in our 
use of them, and in our conduct about them; the more we know them, tbio more 
wo may improve both our virtue and our power of converting them to the real 
advantage both of oui’selves and others : and sixico our own action.s, and espe¬ 
cially oar moral habits, have so mighty an influence to perfect or to debase us; 
the more we know ourselves and the wonderful economy of our mural frame, 
the better wo shall bo enabled to adjust that hnppy temperament, to maintain 
that regular subordination of our faculties, appetites, and affections, in which 
BO great a part of our virtue and our happiness consists. Every advance there¬ 
fore in the observation of nature, carries with it a proportionable improvement 
of the moral science. And not only tiic bounds of tliis science are extended, as 
we enlarge our prospect of the disposition and events of things; but the cer¬ 
tainty of it is most satisfactorily evinced, when w'e discern an uniform and esta¬ 
blished analogy between their natural constitution, wliich our senses perceive, 
and that moral constitution wiiich religion supposes.” 

To these extracts from eminent theological writers, on the necessity of scien¬ 
tific knowledge for tlie efficient performance, and c\en, in many cases, for the 
ascertainment, of religious duties, 1 add some observations on physiological 
knowledge in particular, by the late Dr Andrew Combo, who was deeply con¬ 
vinced of the importance of what he here inculcates:— 

" It is .not merely in preserving health, and improving the physical con¬ 
dition of mankind, that physiology is calculated to be eminently useful. It 
applies at least as directly, and with still higher results, to thi> cultivation of 
ttio moral and intellectual nature of man; and it is oidy by adapting the me¬ 
thods and details of education (using that term in its widest sense), to the prin¬ 
ciples of a sound physiology, that its full advantages can ever be secured. If 
man were a disembodied spirit, there might be propriety and safety in over¬ 
looking the modifying influence and laws of the material organism ; but as Om¬ 
niscient Wisdom has, for the bust of purposes, so constituted us that, during 
life, the mind cannot exercise its powers except though the medium of bodily 
organs, by every change in the state of which it is directly affected, surely it 
is incumbent upon us humbly to conduct ourselves in accordance with this 
divine arrangement, instead of contemptuously denying its reality, on the‘false 
and presumptuous plea, that it would be degradation to the dignity of mind to 
suppose it subjected, in any way, to the laws which preside over the bodily 
constitution. If the different powers of thought and feeling were wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the organism, there would be no relation whatever between their 
development and that of the bodily frame. But how opposite is the fact! In 
infancy these powers are unsteady and feeble, simply because the brain is os 
yet imperfectly developed and organised. In youth, they increase in readiness 
and vigour; because their material instruments have advanced so far towards 
maturity. In old age they again become feeble and wavering, from the gra¬ 
dual decay of the organism. In disease they are in like manner exalted or im- 
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Moses, nor the remedial law of Christ, hut oh the law of nature. Hun¬ 
dreds of years before it was gi’avon on the tables of stone, it was 

paired by tlie excitement or oppression of the brain. Under the influence of 
wine they arc roused to energetic activity, while under that of opium they be¬ 
come buried in sleep. At home and at school, the intellect and feelings are 
equally dependent on the bruin for their power of working; end there, as on 
every other occasion,.and at every instant of life, they act always in accord¬ 
ance with the physiological laws of the constitution. .. 

“ Ilut although, as we have seen, a deep sense of the usefulness of physiology 
is rapidly spreading, there is still an iiilluentinl (“lass of society, which, from a 
strange misconception of the nature and tendencies of this branch of science, 
looks upon it with suspicion, and seeks to repel rather than invite its aid. 1 
allude to tliosc who, under a mistaken sense of religious duty, and an erroneous 
notion of the entire independence ol‘ man’s spiritual nature in this life, mani¬ 
fest a dread of every truth which implies that the mind is in any degree sub¬ 
ject to the influence of the bodily orgsnisiii; and who, under this ill-founded 
dread, shew a constant desire to depreciate natural science, which they stigma¬ 
tise os ‘ merely liuiuan knowledge,' in ojjposition to revealed truth, which they 
consider as alone possessing a just claim to rosptjct and obedience. 

“ The natural consequence of tins attempt to set in opposition to each other 
truths derived from different source.s is, that wliilo the precepts drawn from 
Scripture arc urged u])on our ob.scrvance with unremitting earnestness, those de¬ 
rived from the Hook of Nature, although written by the band of the Deity himself, 
are often practically dispai'agcd, if not actually denounced as unworthy of regard. 
This is notinerc fancy on my part; for when pointing out to such persons the duty 
and adv.antage of sys1,(“mulicnlly using the means which God had placed within 
their roaclj for the presc'rvation or improvement of their health and usefulness, 
I have been more than once met with tlic reply, that such petty observances 
are altogether selfish, and unworthy of a being destined for immortality; and 
that the means recomuieudcd su“e mere human devices for the welfare of the 
body, and as such iiavc no claim upon our reverence or submission, except 
when rendered necessary by the pressure of actual illness. In a greater or less 
degr<» this error is extensively prmalent j and, as its influence is most pcnii- 
.clous, I feel it necessary, at the very outset, to endeavour to remove the mis¬ 
taken view in which it has obviously originated. 

“ The a$.sumptiuii that science is a mere huin.an invention, necessarily opposed 
to and incompatible with divine truth, is happily now much le.ss prevalent than 
formerly^, and is so far from being correct that tlie very reverse may be truly 
afBrmed. In the strictest sense of the word, science is nothing else than a sys¬ 
tematic exposition of the works and laws of God, discoverable in the field of 
nature; and if wo reflect for a moment, wc sluall see that it can be nothing else. 
The mere fact, tiiat man thinks and says so and so, docs not make that exist 
which has no existence in nature; but, on the other hand, when a law or object 
has a real existence, man’s denial or neglect of it docs not in the least diminish 
the sphere of its action, or lighten the penalty of disregarding it. Thus, an 
ardent student may believe that excessive study and want of sleep are not hurt¬ 
ful to him; but his false opinion will in no degree prevent their deleterious 
action. In like manner, a person may believe that sitting inactive with cold 
Wet feet will do him no harm j but such belief will be quite unavailing to protect 
him against the usual consequences of such behaviour. It is God, and not man, 
who has created the (iniversc and established the relations which subsist among 
all its constituent parts, animate and inanimate. Every phenomenon which occurs 
in the natural world, however striking from its magnitude and extent,--as in 
the case of an earthquake or a storm, or the movements of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies,—or however iucomprehcnsible from its extreme minuteness, like the'mi¬ 
croscopic animalcules, has been devised by Ills wisdom and is regulated by His 
laws. Every truth, therefore, which science demonstrates, and every prin- 
ciple which it unfolds, are traceable to God as their author, and, in common 
with the inferences rightly deduced from them, demand our respect for this 
above all other reasons, and carry with them the sanction of the Deity himself. 




WRITTEN ON THE HEART AND GRAETED ON THE (JONSTITUTION OE 

Adam” ! !— [Memoirs of Sir A. Aijiioiv, pp. SO, i»0.) 

Ajjart from tliis, ijidccd, they would inspire no confidence in their stability, 
and could present no claim to our obedience. In sirictness, it is u pure fallacy 
to speak of /(Kauiu science as ooutradistin^'uisbed from (t/c/ac. AVl^ato^er is 
nseertaiued to be true in any department of nature, is nee.cssavilv divine truth, 
or, in other words, proceeds from God as its author. One scieniitic Irutli may 
be more or less important to our happine‘-s than anotiior ; but all must have tlio 
same origin, for harmony and order chaiuicteriso the whole. li is a matter of 
notoriety, howc\er, that the .sciences are still \ery impeifcct, and that nume¬ 
rous errors are mixed up with tlieir facts and doctrincf;. If (he plirase ‘ human 
science’ were reserved exclusively to ilesignatc .such errors, we should then be 
justified in regarding human and divine science as ahvays oppo.sed to <'arli 
other, and In turning aside from the foriiier with contcin^it and dislike. Hut 
no such reservation has boon made. The fundamental facts and laws of mo.st 
science.s, although lir.st discovered and explained to u.s by our follow-men, and' 
not made known to us by any special revelation, arc ncvcrthele.^s a.s certain, de¬ 
finite, and unchanging, as the fact of man's own e.xi^tence ; and consequently 
those facts and laws are ns universal in tlicir application, and divine in charac- 
t<u’, ns if they had been tlie subject of a supcinatural revelation to man. All 
truths, from whatever source our knowledge of them is obtained, proeced from 
God, arc necessarily consistent with each ciher, and liave an equal claim on 
our acceptance, (in<l «a onr niirtlii'iicti to the which thcii iuijilij. It is 

indeed one of liie highest pi ivileges of science to add to the stock of truilis, and 
to trace the. e.stahlished relations suh.sisting among them ; and one of the great¬ 
est pleasures alteiiding its pursuit is the constancy ami directnc.ss with which 
e\<jry newly diicovercd f.ict leads us up to God, as ihc centre and regulator of 
ci'catiou. llad the facts of science been iiu’cccssibh- to (be .scrutiny and reason 
of man, they would then have Ic'en fit objects for a supernatural revelation, 
seeing that knowledge of llicm is in so iii.iny ways necessary for our guidance 
to happiness. Hut, consti luted as we are, wilJi facultie.s thatdcliglit in ob.',erva- 
tion and in tracing out the relations of all crc'.ated objects t<i ciicli other and to 
ourselves, the revelation of .seicntifie truths without any elfort on our jiart for 
their discovery, would have di'prived man of the noldeot field for the exercise 
of his intellectual powers, and of the sttoiigest stimulu.s to exertion. ^\s an 
exposition of the w'orks and laws of God, science has llie .^t^onge!•t claim upon 
the reverent attontion of every in Heeling and religioii.s mind: hecau.so, on our 
knowledge of these laws, and the H'li'criiiij nf uur coinliict hy (hcm,OHV W'olf.ire, 
progress, and happiness are in no small degree dependent. 'I’ill this grand 
truth shall ho fully understood, and kept constantly before our eyes as a guid¬ 
ing principle, science will never occupy its true position, or confer those ad¬ 
vantages on the human race which it is capable of alVordiiig. Instead of beiuy 
o/tposed to each other, science and rclnjion are identieal in nature and oeUjin; 
and it is a libel on the God of Truth to disparage tlie facts of science as un¬ 
worthy of regard, seeing that it is only tlirougli them that the laws wliich lie. 
has appointed for the regulation of both the animate and inanimate world can 
ever hcco^o known, or rendered applieahle to our farther iiuprovcmont as 
physical, moral, religious, and responsible beings. 

“ I have entered at some length into this subject at the outset, because flic 
view which the reader entoitains concerning it must exorcise no .small influ¬ 
ence on the spirit in which he will receive the information placed witliin his 
reach, and on the willingness with which he will be disposed to act upon the 
rules deduciblc from it. If he shall regard all scientific truths and ioferenees 
merely as ingenious speculations, having no higher origin than the imagination 
of a fallible human creature, and as carrying with them a merely human sanc¬ 
tion, he will naturally think it of little practical importance wlietlier his habi¬ 
tual conduct be directed in accordance with their dictates or not: whereas, if 
ho shall regard the laws of physiology and of all other departments of nature 
as furnishing plain and unequivocal indications of the divine will, their study and 
regular observance will appear no longer a matter of indifference, but a positive 

0 
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I’lio comlnct of tlio Sabbath Alliance in sounding the alarm of 
Morality iu (laiif/cr! has an unfortuiiato resemblance to the tactics of 

rnuJcniff amonf) the moel important of our moral and religious obligations. 
Ki^litly coiisiclei’Lul, tlie neglect of he»Uh, or its dfliberate sacrifice in the pur¬ 
suit of business, pleasure, or ambition, or even in excessive exertion for the 
|iurposc8 of l)enevolpiice, is as clearly a breach of moral duty as suicide itself. 
The only difference is in degree; and the punishment it entails is frequently 
of the severest kind—irremediable disease, loss of reason, or death. Proofs 
and examples of thi« unfortunately abound in society. For instance, several 
cases of permanent imbecility from excessive si inly liave come under my own 
observation, and .similar eases are found in almost every asylum for lunatics. 
The frequency with which natuiali^ strong and well-constituted men are ob¬ 
served to break dov. n from CNliaiistion in (he miilstof a prosperous career, fur¬ 
nishes another lamentable c’niifirmation oi‘my doctrine, that many fall victims 
who might have enjoyed a long life of active and iis<‘ful exertion, liad they paid 
that roasoniiblo reg.ird to Ihc! law.s of health which common ])rudcnce recom¬ 
mends, and which more enlightened riew.sof religion would oven have enforec'd 
nimn them as a s.ucred duly."—-(/*(/i/e/pA,,’ of Phgi-iologii applied to Health amt 
J'idiiralion, 1-1 th edit., pp. 19 211. Sec nl.'-o The JJj<‘ and (lorrespondcnn of 
Andrevj ('omb.', M.I)., pp. -l'.)9-.j(i9 ; The ('oiit>(iliition of Man ronsiilrred in h'eai- 
tion to Kjcternal Objnts, by George (’ombo ; painpblets by the same, entitled, 
Hcmarhs on Nalioual J'iihaation,- -Tin', Ihlalion between Jleligiou and Science ,— 
^Vhat should yalional Hhiealion Tind/raee l'\rir Athlressts on Secular Pnser- 
tarian h'dnration, —and Seiidar Insti u< tion, or Hclension of (.'htirrli I''nd*rwnients ? 
being a Letter to the Duke of /\rgyle. The subject is illustrated likewise in the 
W'l-stminster Jhidiiu for July 18d2, Artielo I., On Secular JSducation ; and in 
three instructive Annnnl ih ports of the Williams Sendar Srland, 1H50-1852, pub¬ 
lished by Maelaehlaii and Stewart, Fdiiibnrgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Ijomlon.) 

It is curious that that very .study which eminent Knglish theologians so 
Strongly recommended a hundred years ago, and pointed to as something 
which the Dcisticulehumpioiis of natural religion had improperly overlooked, - 
J mean the study of nature, with a view to discover the will of God therein 
abundantly revealed, - should at the present day bo denounced by some of the 
Scottish clergy ns Irreligious and dangerous! In general, there is among re¬ 
ligious people a deplorable absence not merely of the knowledge of God s na¬ 
tural laws, hut even of the knowledge that such laws exist. Many duties are 
consequently negloeted without compunction, or loss of good name ; while the 
suffering which ever attends such ucglcct, he it con.sciously or unconsciously 
committed, is self-complaceiitly regarded as the chastisement administered by 
the Heavenly Father for the spiritual improvement of his •■boson (>nos. 

FiVen so able and learned a div ine as Principal Lee, in giving evidence before 
Sir Andrew Agnew's committee of the House of Commons on Sabbath-observ¬ 
ance in 1832, expressed himself in the folUwving terms :—“ 1 do not know how 
mere ])rudeiitial maxims or rules of morality can be satisfactorily and securely 
established otiicrvvise than on the basis of t^cripturo j but 1 bold it to be. the first 
duty of every man who believes iu divine revcl.ition, to impress on all his fel¬ 
low creatures the momentous principle, which 1 think sufficiently intelligible 
by a little child, that .\LL the worth omd happiness attainable in time, and all the 
hopes of eternal life, are gained btj the, knowledge and belief of the word of (lod.’' 
- - (/'Jvidenre of })r John Lee, in Report of the dounnitiee, ji. 279, (i. 4141.) 

ISo also the liev. Thomas .Scott, a writer in high estimation among the Puri¬ 
tans of the present day, tells with the greatest satisfaction that he had 
“ learned to look upon the IJible, as my hook of instructions, given me along 
with the ministerial office by my Lord and Master; that from thence I might 
deduce all my doctrines, instructions, and admonitions, warnings, examples, 
encouragements, rules of duty, and motives to duty.”— {The Force of IVuth, ed. 
1836, p. 107.) 

To the same purpose writes a religious layman,—the Elder of the Free 
Church,” whose pamphlet on Mr Wortley’s Bill for legalizing marriage with 
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an order of men with whom it oiumot he aftrcoablo to thorn to bo 
compared; I moan the Jesuits. Tillotson, in his preface to Dr Bar¬ 
row’s Treatise of the Pope's Siijn-cmae^, remarks, that although ill is 
point of supremacy “ is not only an indefensible, hut an impudent 
cause, as ever was undertaken by learned pens,*’ yet “ Bollarmine 
hath the confidence to say the irholo if I'hrisUaHihf dipntds upon it" 
And Pascal tells the Jesuits of his time,—“ But this is just one of 
the princijial tricks of your policy, to male people helirre that eeeiy 
thing is at stake, when in reality there is nothing at stake.’'* 'I’lie Jesuits, 

.'I, doceasod wifii’s sUtor (juoted in n former page. Wo Iiave nothing to 
do,’' says he. ‘‘ with oxpedicney on the one side or tin* other,— ‘ 'I'o tlie law 
and to the testimony.' if (Jod has forhiddon such inarriagos, liny can ne\er he 
exiiedient. If He has not forhidden tlieni \i.e. in tlie liiblej. it cannot he ex¬ 
pedient in man to fiorbid them, and he has no right to do so." - (!’. 

Although thc.se o])iiiionsarc ill harmony n ith the doctrine of the (.’atechisni of 
the (’hiirch of lieothind; that “ the word of (iod, wliicli is contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old and New Toslanieiits, is the onln rule to direct us how wo 
may glorify and enjoy tlod,” 1 much prefer the ojiposite opinion,s ol' St J’aul, 
Ifooker, Taylor, Wilkins, Tillotshn, Hoadly, Slierlock, 1/aw, Conyheari*, and 
Whately. ,\nd the ti.ne, perhaps, is not far distant, when the Scottish clergy 
will he compelled, by the growing iutelligenee of (he people, to hestow upon 
natural religion the attenlioii it demamN, and thus enaldc* themselves to adajit 
their instroetion to the reiiuinMiieiits of the niiieteeritli century. 

Dr .lortiii, in his sermon on Isaiah v, IIU Wountotheiii that call evil good, 
and good evil I’ ) observe.-, : 

o There have always hei-n pci-sons, such as those of whom Isaiah complains, 
who, having given lliemsel\es up to iniquity, would fain, I'or the quiet of tlieir 
own inind.s. (li,scard the dilfcrciices of good and evil in human aethms, as if 
there were no rule to try them by ; a.s if Ibey were nothing but the arbitrary 
f.incies of men, according to the dllferont iulliienees of education ami custom ; 
as if doing w’ell were only a fashion of appearing suitable to the country 
we inhabit, which vavies as much as the ililYerent dresses and languages 
of nations, and thoiv dilterent tastes and inclinations-, or, us if present plea- 
sui-es and pain vu'ere the only standard of good and evil. 

“ Others there are, very different from the former, sober, pious, and well- 
meaning pcr.sons, who out of a mistaken zeal for revealed religion, and for the 
honour of Christianity, arc not contented with preferring the revealed to the 
natural law, for which we shall not blame them, but are apt to depreciate 
human reason, which also is the gift of (Jod ; to slight natural religion, which 
also is the law of (Jod ; and to resolve all moral good and evil, and all moral 
duty, into the mere positive will and command of God set forth in tlic Law 
and the Gospel, as though without such instruction and assistance we could 
neither discern nor perform any one good decul. 

“ But upon better consideration, and nearer inspection, they will lind oven 
by tbe Scriptures, as well as by tbe light of reason, thtvt some actions are good 
and some evil in themselves, and without respect to any rovealetl law; and that 
there are some stated rules and measures hy which we may judge of good and 
evil by our sense and reason. And yet at the same time it i.s very certain that 
revelation is of the utmost value and importance : that this additional gift of 
God is highly useful to guide and improve our natural notions of morality, and 
to enforce the practice of it; so that we must be vcb-y ignorant, or very un¬ 
thankful, if wo do not discern its evidence, and receive it with faith and gra¬ 
titude.'’— (Jorlin’g Works, vol. x., pp. 170, 171.) 

If these remarks are well-founded, Dr Lee has exhibited himself (I doubt not, 
incautiously) in the position of a “ sober, pious, and well-meaning person, " 
actuated by “a mistaken zeal for revealed religion, and for the honour of Chris¬ 
tianity,” if not also of Judaism. 

* Provincial Letters, Letter xviii., p. 330 of Dr M'Orie’s Translation. 
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hov^ovor, ft hell tln-y j^ainstiy thciiisolvcs, iiro less .ii)t tlian tho SaMia- 
tarians to do it ehimsily. Tlio abruptness with whieli the asserters of 
tlio vital iinportanco of tlio Fomth Coiniuaudmeiit soinctiinos pass 
from fear to coiifidonec, is Imlie.rous; as, for instance, in honest John 
Vonnger’s pri/e-cssay on the S'ahbath, ft Iniro ho expresses great alarm 
for the safety of “ ilie ft hole laft' of life,” if the obligation of the 
Poiirth Coininaudinent bo denied ; sineo upon other precepts of tho 
Pcciilognc “ arc founded,’’ he tolls us, “ the huvs of society, the na¬ 
tional security for public conduit.” Deny the obligation of tho J^c- 
caloguc, and “ tho wickctl,” says he, “ ft ould have lull scope for niis- 
chiof, so long as they could personally defend themselves troin tho 
oonsequencos of a general libertinism. Yes, the Pourth Command- 
inont’is as sacred and as necessary as at least any other on the divine 
tables—as obligatory to-day as it ft as in the tabernacle ol Israel.” 
Here ft^e arc o.xpecled to forgot that any laws of Clod save the Deca¬ 
logue exist: but straightway he gives us the cofiifortahlo assurance 
that tlio Habbatli lias another foundation, wtiicli may support it even 
in tho aftd'nl event ol' the ohligation of,the Decalogue being denied ; 
it is, has lieon, and ft ill he, “ iNnisnnxsAnnn to tho tnnportd as iveUas 


to flu; spiritual adruala/i'-s of oinr, in all ages, from 
the end of llio ftorld’s iimo.” Kow surely wliat is “ 


the Iieginiiing to 
indisponsahle” is 


in little danger of becoming obsolete 1 Tliis liopo is confirmed by 
what lifi farther propounds; namely, that “ the divine lasv in regard 
to tho Sabbatli lies nut alone in the ft'oi'ds of tho Commaiidineiit, nor in 


onr proof that tin; (,’ommandment'ftas from the dale of our ereation ; 
hul is iitsi) 7h}priiifi,i opoii the uotinvl houstdoiion ofmau, in his physical^ 
iiiti'lhrtufil, worn], o.al relhjioos roparilirsy* hat rink is there of 
snrh a foundation being ftcakeiicd liy the abandoiuneiit of the Jewish 
precept ? ami what.need lias it of being strengthened by a super¬ 
natural prop ? “ O ye of little faith !” 

To those who, for such reasons as are set forth in the foregoing 
iMoa for Sun(la.y Trains, look ni»on the (Sabbatarian Directors of tho 
Rdinburgh and Ctlasgow llaihvay Company as flagrant bargain- 
breakers, the folloft’ing averments, in a Sabbatarian prize-essay, 
which, I am bapjiy to say, contains a great deal of really excellent 
matter, will seem extravagant and ridiculous. “ Slight the Sabbath, 
and you slight religion ; slight religion, and you strike at the roots 
of society—at truth, honesty, and viriue. Ihit lot a people honour 
tho Sabhath, ami they do reverence to religious principles; they 
strengthen tlioso foundations upon which tho social virtues are based 
—sobriety, order, ekoaud tor oovexasts, cheerfulness, temperance, 
both personal and political, flourish among them, and give stability 
to their union. ”f 

True ; if you believe either Sahbath-ohsorvance, or Christmas-ob- 
servanco, or any other observance whatever, to bo a religious duty, 
and yot neglect it, yon slight religion, and blunt the moral feelings 


* ITie fjight of the Week ; or the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath, con¬ 
sidered in Itelation to the Working Classes. Jly John Younger. London, 1849. 
Pp. 45, 46. 

t The Henderson Prize-Essay upon tho Advantages of tho Sabhath, when 
rightly observed, to Literary and Professional Men. By Peter Young Black, 
Writer, Glasgow. 1860. P. 39. 



by habitually disrej^ardiu^- their dictates ; hut if, like the Quakers, 
you hold no such belief, your “ honesty and vivtuo” will sustain as 
little dauiajj;o as tlieirs do, from the habit of osteeuiing every day 
alike. In my opinion, to enjoin as a ixdigious duty the sort of Sab¬ 
bath-observance proscribed by the slaudards of the Church of Scot¬ 
land (but which, it is fair to acknowlcilge, is by no means vccom- 
meiided by Mr Black), has a tendency to produce the very evils 
which that gentleman is desirous to ward otf; for wlnm a duty is 
iiiiposod which the reason and healthy instincts of human nature 
rebel against, it will seldom be strictly performed ; it is in opposition 
to tlio views of the most enlightened' an<l inliucntial classes of tho 
community ; these, if they hypocritically conform, arc thoinsclvcs de¬ 
moralised l)y such practice ; while, if nonconformists, they set an ex¬ 
ample which iniluouces others not of their opinions, wlio, bccomiug 
thus habituated to disregard in practice wluit they believe to ho a 
law^ of God, soon become accustomed to slight, tho laws which are 
divine.’ Micliaelis expresses this \i('W with his usual energy 
(ti language, in a passage whieh, althongli (pioted in a former page 
(see p. 17G), is good onongl) to ho repeated iiero;—“ A legislator who 
i'.Uomptri to introduce a system of morality to(' strict for his siihjods, 
will, by aiming at too much, g-iin nothing, and only pave the way for 
their more audacious and exten.sivo transgression of his laws; and 
whal they have sncce.jsrully tried as to one, they will soon put in 
practice as to others.”" If tliis is true of duties whieh are truly 
monil, inucli nun'c apj)lica]»bi must tho obseiwation bo to imaginary 
duties wliicb ha\c no fonndatien cither in tho human conscience, in 
reason, or in the reveabid will of God. 

Not lcs.s to the present purpose is the waiaiing whieh Baxter gives 
in the following words;—“ Take heed that you do not make your¬ 
self more woi-k than God hath made you, by fjgning things unlawful, 

which God hath not forl)iddeu.All overdoing in God’s 

work is undoing; and wlioovcr j'ou meet with that would ov'crdo, 
suspect him to he cither a subtb', destroying enemy, or one delndod 
by the destroyer.”f 

Milton also observes : lie wdio wisely would restrain the reason¬ 

able soul of man within duo bounds, mu.st first himself know perfectly 
how far the territory and dominion extends of just and honest liberty, 
.d.s little miiftt he ojfee to hind that irliich Ood hath loosened^ os to loosen 
that whieh lie hath hound. The ignoraiico and mistake of this high 
point hath heaped up one huge lialf of all tho misery that hath been 
since Adam. . . The greatest burden in (he world is superstition, 

not only of ceremonies in the Olnirch, hut of iiuui/iuai'i/ and srare-crow 
silts at homo. What greater w’cakeiiing, what mi»re siilillo stratagem 
against our Christian warlarc, when, besides tho gross Ixtdy of real 
transgressions to oncvVunttM*, wo sha.ll he torrilied l>y a vain and .sha¬ 
dowy menacing of faults that arc nut And elscwliore he says : —“ Jt 


* Commentarios on llie Laws of ^ifosop, m) 1. i., p. IG. 

+ Directions for getting and keeping Spiritual Peace and Comfort; Ilaxter's 
Works, vol. ix., pp. 189, 192. 

I The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Iiilrod.; Prose Works, vol iii., 
p. l7o, 17t>. 
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is th«^ liciji'Iit of injustice, as well as an example of most dangerous 
leiidoncy in religion, to account as sin what is not sack in reality.”* 

“ The laws of religion’^ ssiys ^lontesquieu, “ should never inspire an 
aversion to anything but vice, and, above all, limy should never estrange 
man from a love and tenderness for his own sp(’cies.”.f 

IV these extracts (which deserve to bo well considered) may be 
fitly added a true and forcible exposition of the actual state of things 
from the Edinburgh Review :—“ In the present state of the world, unity 
is irreconcileable with freedom ; and, in default of unity, the outward 


siinuhition of it is plain falsehood. l\'e may agree that sincerity 
is not everything in religion: but insincerity, eveu on the right side, 
must be something worse; and how much of tliat there is in Old 
England, we should bo sorry to see computeil in a question of national 
character. Ileligious insinecrily, commonly called cant, is one of our 
Sjiecial vices; and yet it does not seem natural to us, but results in¬ 
sensibly from our conservative love of old forms of speech which have 
survived tlieir meaning, and ancient rites that have no life left in 


them. This is notable in Cburcb and State alihc; 


in onr coustitn 


tional and legal fictions; in our public testimonials, tributes, toasts, 
(‘pitajibs, and oatbs, no less tbaii in onr solemn creeds, conlessions, and 
tbaiik.sgivings. (Jonsider, for example, in things sacred, onr univer¬ 
sal conveiilional iiiditferencc to the vows of sponsors in baptism, al- 
tbongb tbc awful old si'rvicc is scriqmlously retained. So of tbe Or¬ 
dination Service. Consider, also, tlio weekly reeitalion of tbe Fourth 
Commandment, and the response to it, without one word of comment 
or qualification on the part of tbc Church, notwithstanding that no¬ 
body believes a, Jewish Sabbath to be either binding upon Christians, 
or possible in modern life; and not the strictest Puritan of ns all, not 
Scotland lierself, even thinks of observing it as such. Tbe iinmeiise 
variance betnoen the letter of tin's law and the most rigid pvaclieal 
interpretation of ii, confounds all I'lnglish ideas of Sabhath-koeping 
and Sahhath'hreaking; creates unnecessarily an fiwful nialvm prohi¬ 
bitum : am) lays snares in the path of iiinumoraldo honest and devout 
men ami women. If the Fourth Comm a mini cut he, indeed, a law of 


the Christians, it is too certain that all Clirihtians deliberately break 
if; hut if it he a law of the .lews only, then all the scandal is charge¬ 
able upon those Avho, professing to have di\iiio truth in their keeping, 
recite this law Aveekly from the altar, as if it were part of the Sermon 
on the ^Ii'Uiit. In tlie same Avay, chapters from tho Old Testament, 
and from the New, are road out to a congregation, Avilh no other dis¬ 
tinction than that ono is the lirst, the other the second. Such incon¬ 


sistencies, to those Avho Avill reflect upon them, Avill appear far more 
im])orlanf. and more fruitful ol' evil consequences than most of us are 
aAvare of.”J 

Speaking of certain fancies about church authority, which are noAV 
pretty generally acknoAvlcdged to ho groundless. Archbishop Whatcly 
says:—“ lii some instances, to my OAvn knoA\lodge, and ju'obahly in 


* Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 231. 
t Spirit of Laws, U. xxiv., ch. 22. 

i Kdinhurgh Review', vol. xcii., p. 349, .350, Oct. 1850.~See to the same effect, 
Mr Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, &c.. p. 230, 2«1 edit. 
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many others, such notions as I alliulo to ha\e been nioi e or lesscoun- 
tenancod by persons who arc aware—or at least lOKve at first aware— 
of tlioir unsoundiicss, fi’om their supposed tcuidoney to promote piety 
and morality. J>ut the good ottects resulting (and such often have, 
apparently at least, resulted) from any laKe system, havn a cuntimuil 
4Hid vapid teiidanci/ towards ducap, while thd evil fruits are borne in von-- 
tinually iiicreasimj profusion, and with more and more of poisonous luxu¬ 
riance 

So much for the inlliionce of Sahhath-ohsei’vauce upon “ truth, ho¬ 
nesty, and virtue.” As to tho favourahle iutlueuce on “sobriety” 
which Mr Black ascribes to it, tho Quakers, 1 imagine, will stand as 
tavourahle a comparison with the Sabbatarian citi/ons of Cilasgow, as 
tho Parisian slighters of the Sabbath notoriously do wiih tho inha¬ 
bitants of Scotland at large.f By going to church, and there hoar- 


* Essays on Some of the Dangers to tMiristian Eaitli, &«., 2cl edit., p. 196. 

t On tills subject we have tlie strong and uncxceptioiialjlc testimony of J)r 
Ituthrie, in liis I'leaon beluiff >J J)fit,nlcaf(h,<nul /Jriinkiwi/’.is, publi«lied 

at Edinburgh in 18/iO:—“ The writer of tlii.s ‘ Plea' spent, a.s a student, some 
five or six months in Paris, lie resided there during tho peiiod of the carni¬ 
val, and was spectator of a scene on the I’louh'vards, whicii would have made 
a stranger fancy that a large portion of its citizens Imd goiie mad. Yet amid 
such scenes, and during th.it extended period, he saw but one case of intoxica¬ 
tion. \\o found few among our Prerich ac<[uaintajices who heliiwcd tlie Hible 
to be tho Word of (iod. We found the temples of worsliip ilcserted, s-ue by 
some women .and a few old men. We counted on one occasion thirty-tliree 
theatres and place,s of amusement open on the Sabbath-day. And we met with 
many other things besides, to make us almost say with .Vbrahani, ‘ The fear of 
God is not in this jilace.’ Yet, although our avocations led us often through 
the worst parts of the city, and occasionally late in the evening in that city, 
containing then a population six tiiiu's larger than Edinburgh—\\c saw but one 
drunken man, and no drunken woman. Well—wc stepped from the steamer 
upon one of the r.ondon quays, and had not gone many ])aces, when our national 
priile was humbled, and any Phristianity we may hav e had wa.s put to the hi ush, 
by the disgusting .spectacle of drunkards reeling along (he streets, and tilling 
the air witli straiige and liorridimprecations. In one hour ne saw in fjondon 
—and in Edinburgh, with all her churches, and scho.ils, ami piety, we sece\ery 
day—more druukeriiicss than wc saw iu five long monthr. in guilty Pari.s. 

‘ Tell it not in Gath 3 jmidisli it not in the streets of Askelon.’ rtundy the.se 
facts disclose a state of things for which liritish tdiristiaiis ouglit to Idusli.” 
To shew tliat France is by no means a solitary instance ol‘ superiority in this 
respect over iSabbath-kceping Seotland, Dr Guthrie adds : —“ >iow, our expe¬ 
rience in this matter is very much the same as that of others, wlio Iiave been 
similarly placed, as we found in tlie corresi»oivding statoment of a liook of Tra¬ 
vels in the Brazils, -tlie work of a gentleman who now presides over the Hor¬ 
ticultural Gardens in Ceylon. Most people know the low state of morality in 
the Brazils, tliat there the marriage tie is almost entirely loosed, and that jiricsts 
and people arc one sweltering mass of corruption. This gentleman, glad to 
breathe once more the pure air of .v religious land, reached Bii erpool on a 
■Sabbath morning, but what was tlic scene whicli met him on his nati\e shores 'i 
On that sacred (lay, ere he had spent as many hours iu idvorpotd as ho had 
passed years in the Brazils, he saw more drunkards than he had .seen during 
his whole sojourn in a country where the ordinary decencies of life are laughed 
tu scorn. Whether our nation is or is not the most drunken nation in (lie 
world, wc leave others to settle 5 but surely tliese, arc facts which ought to till 
us with shame.”—(Pp. 27, 28.) 

At a meeting of Justices in Glasgow, on 29th November 1852, wdion the 
means of recreation for the working classes were discussed, in connection with 
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inj; sobriety aiul the otlmr virliies recomiiion<ic(l, many may, ami I 
(loulit not do, recohe much bcrn'llt. But to expect that ilModgod 
and ill-cdm-ated people, Avbo liavo no reHoiirces of science, litera¬ 
ture, or amusement, wherewith to refresh their spirits and occupy 
a»r(>e:ibl) llte. afternoon of Sunday in this gloomy iiorthorn climate, 
siioiibl generally abstain from using tbosole means they have of be¬ 
coming cheerful—to expect that a temptation which, to a grave and 
heavy people like the Scotch, is iniiiiitely stronger than it w'ould he 
to the lively Parisians, even if their climate were as bad as ours and 
tlieir moans of reerealion as few' —to expect this, 1 say, is to expect 
what assuredly will never be nuilisod as long as human nature con¬ 
tinues what ill is, A])ove all, the proscription of music on Sundays 
seems to mo to he worthy only of barbarians. 

To ihe- statements above (pioted from ^Ir Younger, another Sabba¬ 
tarian has recently a<b!ed the etpially cheering information, that “ the 

ail application (wliicli was giviiitoil) for tlie licence of a respectable minor 
ttieatre, oiif' of tliein, Mr Daviil Hell of Uliukhall, said, “ lie hoped to see the 
day when 11 %e or six steaniors noidd leave (lie ISrooniiclaw every Sunday.” 
On this, a Glasgow paper, l!ie S'of(ti lleformers' Gn^etti’, remarks: “We 
tliiiik he was guilty of a little iiidiseretion in shocking the religions nerves of 
the iiiinority. Mr Ihdl, in sliort. nas a little too fast, and went perhape a 
little loo far; tint what did Mr W. Ividstou mean, when ‘ ho inferred it was 
that gentleman's intention to introduce continental immorality?' Wit doubt 
if tlicrf bi' wii'C hiniioffili/i/ in cittj eii the i'ltnliiifut tlmn tV't in tliii nrtijii tl 
< 1/11 ol \s here (thaiit^s to tlie l‘ui'iiims) the people are excluded 

oil Siimlay from e\cu the ISotauieal Gardens, and sliiit up, like so imiiiy dogs 
in ihiiv kennels, or driven to dens of .a far more degrading eliaractcr, until it 
is time to reeoinmen.'e their work at six o'clock on Miuiday morning.’' 

<Ju the 21lh 01 till* same month, there was lield .1 meeting of the I’rcsbytery 
of Kdiiiburgli, at nliieli Dr .Muir deel.ired ■' hi.s conviction, that if such places 
of amusement .13 the Crystal 1‘alaee were allowed to ho opened dui ing noii- 
carioniciil lioiirs, as they were eulled, on Sundays, the result of it would he to 
bring oil this coiiiitry t/u- wlndi' nj thn liboininiition.- <>/ the ('ontiitent, wJiere the 
horns after divine s<t\ ice wire given up lo aimiseiuent, and vain ami idle re¬ 
creation ami prolligaey." For my part, I should regard the Cuiilinciitul “abo¬ 
mination" of sobriety ns a very good “ resultand, as for firojh'i/nc^, w'e aie 
so well supplied with that already on SuncJ.ays in our large towns (thougli it 
shews itself less “ before folk'’Jicrc tlian on the Continent), tlmt no appreciable 
increase of it under the baneful iniliience of tlic Crystal I’ulace is likely to take 
]dace. If our clergy had the advantage of seeing the Continental nations for 
themselves, they would learn that wherever the natural character of the people 
reseiiihles that of the Scotch, (as in Holland and A'orthern Germany,) they be¬ 
have at least as virtuously as we do, notwithstanding their noii-obscrvance of the 
ruritaiiie:il Sabbath. Tlie author of that beautiful and thouglitf ill volume, Com- 
{•anionx of vi’j Solitude, (Mr Helps,) writing of a Sunday evening in Germany, 
says: —“ I w aridercd amongst the various groups of quiet, decorous, hcer-inibib- 
iiig Gerniaus, who, in family-parties, had come out to these gardpiis to drink their 
beer, smoko their pipes, and liear some music. Jn those fortunate regions they have 
not made u ffliattly idol of the Sundtni." (F. 127. iSce also pp. 27, 37, 102.) My 
own observations in Germany, as well us the much w ider experience of .several 
friends who liave resided for considerable periods there, continii the conclusion 
to whicli I thitik the study of huinaii nature loads, that to miike a ghastly idol of 
(Sunday as the Scotch do, is i>oi.uively eonducive to drunkenness and profligacy. 
To this subject I shall return in ^>ote L.; at present, 1 conclude by transcribing 
this excellent maxim from ilm-ke's Hetter to Sir Hei-culcs ljungrishc :—“ Law¬ 
ful KNJOYMENT IS Till! SUXIKST METHOD TO PnHVH>T UNI.AWFUL OllATIFIC'A- 
TION.’’— l^Works of Edmund Burke, vol. vi., p. .312, ed. lsy.‘J). 
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morality of the .Sahhiith hchuj iiirontvorerfihle, the keeping of the day 
holy unto tlie Lord is as truly and inialteraldy a part of the moral 
law, .as to honour and obey parents and magistrates,—to ahstain from 
falsehood, theft, and murdc-r. The authority of man may (daim to set 
aside the ohligatiou of any of the other commanduients as soon as that 
of the fourth." * * * § ' 

This would he extremely ^\ell fittetlto allay men’s fear for the safety 
of the (Sahlmth, if they did not see plainly that the “ nndehateahle” 
and “ inoontro\ortihle” moi'ality of Sahhath-ohr-ervance is extensively 
.and powerfully “ controverted,’’ ev(‘u in the Sahhatarian camp. Dr 
Hound himself, the man who first in England hoisted the Sahhatarian 
colours, admits th.at the Fourth Commaiidmeut “ was given in the 
beginning not so much hy the light of natnve as the rest of the nine 
eommaiulmonts wore, hut by express words, when (iod sanctified it. 
J^’or though this he the law of nature' that some days should he sepa¬ 
rated to (Vod’s worship, as appe.ars hy the practice of the tJentiles; 
yet that it should ho c\ory Sf^roitli (hff, the Lord liimsolf set down in 
express words ; ivhirk otherwise hy the Iniht of uature tiny roiild nener hair 
found.^'^ 

If the duties jeroscrihed in the Fourth ( ommandment nvt iijum a 
law written on the heart and grafted im the constitution of ]nan, how 
Avas it possible for the acute and learned JJaxter to declare that th-y 
.are “hut of positive institution, and not naturally known to man, as 
other duties are how can Dr M‘Crie iitlirm that “it is only from 
tho law of revelation that we le.arn Sabbatical diitv‘’?S ami how 

f. O 

could tho accomplished Dr BarroAv <-oi'.clr.de, tha,t “seeing in its own 
nature the Fourth f'omm.andment ditfeveth from the rest <»f the Ten 
IjaAvs, the obligation Ihi'veto being not, di'^cen!il)]y to natural light, 
grounded in the reason of tho thing, AAecau nowise he assured that an 
universal and pt-rpetual ohligatiou thereto Avas intended, or that its 
obligation did extend liirtiier than to the Jews, to Avhom it w;is as a 
j'onuiil law deliAau’ed, and upon special coiisideraiioiis severely incul¬ 
cated; to Avliose humour, condiIi(m, and circumblaneos, it might also 
perhaps ho particularh suited.”|| 

According to Bishop Taylor, the iTst Avhich the Joavs Avero com¬ 
manded to observe on the Sabbath, “ loiug only <-ouimomorative of 
their delivcrfinco from tho Fgypti.in servitmle, was not moral, iior 
jAcrpetiial; it could he dispensed Avith at tlm coniiiiand of a prophet; 


* rtalibatli Trading: An Address to tlie Sleivoliolders of tlu'. (''aledoniuii and 
<>thcr Uiiilway Tjincs, p. 7. Edinburgh, l.Sj2. 

t liound on the S^>abbath, lid. ed, pp. 11, lb; quoted In Tlpyliii's llwlocy of 
*he Sabbath, Part I., p. 10. Dr Hound's book was iiist ])ublisiicd in l.'ino. 

I Works, vol. xix., p. 186. -A few' pages farllier uu lie says: “ U is of tho 
laAV of nature (that U, known by natural light without other revelation), 
1. That God should bo A\orshipped ; 2. That .'joeicties should assemble to do it 
together; 3, That some set time should ho separated statedly to that use; 4. Tliat 
it should he done with the whole heart, without worldly diversions or distrac¬ 
tions. But I know nothing in nature alone from whence a man can prove that, 
1, It must be cither just one day in seven ; 2. Or. just what day of the seven 
it must be; 3. Nor just what degree of rest is necessary : though reason may 
discern that one day in seven is a very convenient proportion.”—(B. 187.) 

§ Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, p. 152. 

II Exposition of the Decalogue; Barrow's Works, ed. 1847, vol. ii.,p. .572 
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it was »]isj>iJiise<l with at the eommaud of Joshua,—it was broken at 
the siege of Jericho,— it always yichlod when it clashed with tho duty 
of any other coiiiiiiaiuliiieut; it was not observed by the priests in the 
Toii)i»le, nor in the stalls by tho herdsman, nor in tho house by tho 
‘ major-doinobut they did lead tho ox to water, ami Vireumcised 
a son ; that is, it yielded to charity, and to roligion, not only to a moral 
(itih/, hut to a (‘crimonial, and there tore could not oblige us. Jiut that 
which remained Avas imitahle; the natural religion which Avas used 
upon tho JcAvish festivals was fit also for the holidays of Christians.”* 

A century afterwards avo find J)r Jortiii Avriting in a similar 
strain:— 

“ (-rod gave the Jews tAvo sorts bflaAvs. 

“ He gave them laAvs n'quiring of them actions wdiich wore good 
and right in thomsolves anteeedetitly to those laAvs, and Avhich are of 
perpetual obligation, as piety, purity, mercy, justice, aud tho like. 
Thest' are moral hiAVS. 

“ Ifo gave them laws comniamling or forhiddiug’Hiiiigs Avhich aj)- 
])earod indiffoj'c'iif in tlioir own nature, but AVisre intended, Avitliout 
question, for Aviso aud good purposes. Such Av^ore, to odor saoritices, 
to olisorvo a strict rest upon (lie scAcnth day, not to plough or soav 
tho scA'eath A car, and tho like. Those are positive, ritual, ceremo¬ 
nial laws. 

“ Now, though both arc to he (disorved, as far as is possible, with 
tho utmost care and caution, yet, in case they should over interfere, 
the biller in reason ought to give place, as less useful, less weighty 
and important. So likiswise say the projAliets, declaring that God 
will have mercy and not sacrifice,—nainoly, w here both cannot be bad; ■ 
that he prefers morality to rites and ceremonies, Avliero tlio one or tho 
other innst b(' left iimlom‘.”f 

Tile l•o]nark of I’ishop Warbnrton has already been quoted (p. IG9), 
that had the Jc'wish Sabbalh been a morid and not a imitiiU’ institu¬ 
tion, it could not have been enqiloyed as a partition-Avall to separate 
tlie JcAA's from other nations. To that remark I see no possibility of 
a reply. 

On the other hand. Bishop Burnet discusses this point as folloAvs: 
—“ With H'Sjiect to tliomorality ol the Sabbath,” says ho, “ it ought 
to be olisorved, that those things are saiil to be moral, and of the law 
of nature, Avhich arc in themselves rational and fit to lio done, though 
there Avas no exjiress coinmaml to enjoin it. So that Avhere there 
is a great equity in the thing itself, enough to sway a rational and 
honest man ^o tlie doing it; this is to he esteemed moral, and autho¬ 
rised by the laAV of nature. That is of jmsifioc institution Avhich is 
observed only lieeause it is commamlod, ami hath no iiitriusical good¬ 
ness or reason in itself to recommoml it to our practice, hut oldigoth 
only upon the injunction and authority of another: as, for instanco, 
it is naturallv good to obey our pai’onts, to abstain from murder, theft, 
i'dultery ; ami to do unto othoi's as wo would like to have done imto 
us. Those things Ave are obliged unto by the very light of reason 
and principle of nature, though there iiad been no written law of God 

* Ductor Dubitantiimi, B. ii., rli. 2, Rule 6, § .'>8; Works, vol. xii., p. 425. 
f T)r .Tortin’s Works, vol. ix., p. 111. 
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to impose them.”* * * § Tlio Bishop coutomls i'or the moral nature 
of the duty to keep holy one <lay in sc'ven, upon the j 2 ;round that 
“ a convenient portion of our time is due unto the service and wor¬ 
ship of Ood, hy natural andjnoval right,” and that “we ourselves, 
had it heen left, to us, could not have set apart less time for his ser¬ 
vice than (led hath done.” To which I reply, that niidor the Chris¬ 
tian law, God is to he served and wors!ii]»pe(l every day of our lives; 
that the Jewish Sahbath was not ap])ointed for the service and wor¬ 
ship of God, hut (besides its use as “a sign”) solely for the n*- 
freshmont of nnaii and beast ;f and that, besides, thove is not the 
slightest ground in reason or history, for afllnning that the light of 
nature would have made knownt to mankind any such <luly as 
that of consecrating the seventh day of tin; week, w any particular 
day whatever, to tho religious service of God. If there is really “ a 
great equity in the thing itself, enough to sway a rational and honest 
man to the doing it,” how comes it to j)ass that neillier Soeraies, 
Plato, Aristotle, (.Mcero, Luther, Milton, nor Chiilingforth, recog¬ 
nised tho duty of estcoiniiig one day in seven abo\e the others, or 
wholly devoting the sev<‘nt.h or any other day to religions exercises i 
Iflven Dr Wanlhiw admits (though with tlio e.autioii of a Clasgow 
minister, awjiro of tho risk ho rims of treading on the toes of J’lirilaui- 
ealprejudice), that the Sahbath, “considered as tin* setting ajiai-fc of a 
special day for a special jmi'pose,” is “a positive institute"’ mendy.;}; 
“ For aiiglit w’c can percidvo,” says he, “ Cod might have creati-d Ihe 
World ill .seven «ia,xs, and rented on the eighth; or in nine tlays, amt 
rested on tho tenth. In the latter ease, instead of weeks of sevt n 
days, we should have had decades. do not feel, in making such a 

supjmsition, any thing at all ineongruous—any thing in the least de¬ 
gree revolting to our moral principles. If we do, a moment’s exami¬ 
nation of the feeling will satisfy us, that it arises entirely fioni the 
association of saeri'diiess with thi; aclnally existing aiTangemi'iil ; and 
that, had this arrangi'ini'iit lieen one of decades, instead of weeks, the 
feeling tvouldhave been exactly the reverse ofwh.it it is ; the sacivd- 
iiosshohig attached to the tenth day, and tho uneasy misgiving to (ho 
seventh.”§ Yet he thinks it “truly surprising” to find Archhishop 
Whaiely saying, “ The dogma of the Assembly of Divines at West¬ 
minster (in their Confession of Faith), that the ohseri anco of the Sab¬ 
bath is part of the Moral law, is to mo utterly uirmtelligihle.” H ho 
reasons of his surprise are in their turn “ surprising” -assuming as 
they do, 1st, that “tho worship of God, and the eiiltiiatiim of the 
prineiples of piety, or truo religion,’’ are duties enjoined hy tin* Fourth 
Commandnient; and, 2dly, that the ohiious utility of “ stated sea¬ 
sons” of social worship imposes on us, as a moral duty, the obligation 
to keep holy a certain tlay of the w'cek by abstinence from labour 


* Sermon on the Fourth Commandment, in Knox's Family Iji'ctiires, p. ‘2o7. 

t Tlio reasons of this opinion will be gi\en in Note U. At picfeimt I merely 
add, that the duty of public w'orship is by no irieana called in (juestion here : 
all that I aflirm is, that the Fourth Commandment never was tho foundutioti 
of that duly even to the Jews, nor, although it were of universal and perpetual 
obligation, would be the foundation of the duty to us. 

J Discourses on the Sabbath, p, 75. 

§ Pages 79,80. 
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('"lit:; tlu' mIiuIc of its course. IJnt 1 quite agree ^\ith him in 
holding, even siippo-.ing ilu'. Sahbatli-law to be positive and 

jiotmornl, it v.otiid be binding on all men at tliisday, if it wore not a 
law peculiar lo tin' Mosaic eiononiy, but (as be tbinbs it is, and I 
think it is nol'jan unrepealed law ])rcscr\bed to the human race at the 
creation. “ I'ersons are apt to fancy,*’says bo, ‘‘that, in order to 
jiruve an ancient institution not to bo biiiiling, they have noUiing to 
do but to sbew it to be of wbat iboy call a positive matiire. But this 
is obviously a inistake. An observance which can plead the positive 
enaclmenls of divine authority, is as really of moral oldigation, so 
long as it continues unrejxialcd, as if it wore one of the eternaVand 
universal principles of right and* wrong. "Who will presume to in¬ 
terpose his authority, to set aside wlnit tlio w'ill of Deity has enacted ? 
No will but liis own can alirogaio bis own iiistitiilions.”* Not a 
doubt of it. Altbongb, intrinsiaillif, the thing imposed by the pre¬ 
cept contiimos unaltered, whoever finds suirieiont evidence that a 
positive I iw* has been given him by the J>oify, is morally bound 
to jicrfonn the duty reijniri'd—“ it being as reasonable and lit,” s^’s 
Dr Chandler, “ that I should attend to tlie voice and will of thef^i- 
])renio Being in evternal revi'lation, as that I sliniild submit to tlio 
voice and will of (led by reason or internal re\elation,”f If, then, 
the law that the seventh day of the w'eek shall bo sanctified is univer¬ 
sal and unrepealed, there is surely groat imjnoty in sanctifying another 
day in its place. 

By J)r liorinier, the snbjeet of Llie lad few ])aragraphs is handled 
in a truly original way. • “In regard,’’ says he, “to the objection 
to the moral obligati.in of (lie Sabballi-1:i,w, on the score that, nn- 
likc the otli'jis, it d les not rise out ofibe neeessa.ry relations in which 
men st.'iinl to Dod and lo each other-- relations ind' jjcndent of posi¬ 
tive institutions—I answer : It is by no m.-ans clear tlml all the Com¬ 
mandments (the seventh for instance) ai'o Ibiunb'd on rea'fon or con¬ 
science—that, on the contrary, the earlv and univei'sal iicevalence of 
polygan.'y seems a plain proof that the serijitnral law of marriage is 
as much matter of jiositivo institution as the appropriation of the 
seventh portion of time to the service of God besid.'s, the particular 
amount of time, a day in seven, may be, yea., ceidainly is, positive, 
while the ]>riiirq)le of a stated season for worship is moral.”J 

Prom this we learn Dr Jiorimer’s opinions to bo— 

1. That to remove aii objection to the moral obligation of one com¬ 
mandment, it i.-i w(dl to afiinu that the same objection mutf apply to 
others, and at all events sems [jloinly io topply to ono of them. 

2. That ])olygamy was forbidden to the Jews by the Seventh Com¬ 
mandment, wdiicb iflcntions adultery alone ;§ ami the llev. Mr Mont¬ 
gomery’s notions about pidygamy arc ernmeoiis. 

3. ’idiat tlio Seventh Comniaiidmoiit is therefure a positive and not 
a moral precept; altliougb, in a former page, Dr Lorinicr lays much 

^ Disconreps on tbc Sabbath, p. 7(>. 

t Plain liepsona for being a Cbri&tiaii. lly Samuel ('hnnillcr, D.D. Lon¬ 
don,'^iTlJO. In Watson’s Coll, of Thcol. Tracts, vol. iii., p. 480. 

I The Protestant or the I’opish Sabbath ? p. G3. 

g With the Jews this word Imd a more liiiiilnl .signification than with us. 
8 r'p Kitto’s f'ycb'p. of llib. Lit., ^ol. 1., p. 77. 



stress upon llio fjiv-l, that in EzolJol wiii. 0 \ “ Sii))batli viola¬ 

tion is classed with tlio greatest i/ioy.il ollVines, sucdi as tiio niurdcr ol' 
children, aJulterif, sacrilogo” (p. Sf)). heroin wliieh passage, again, 
it appears that, in his opinion, not only adultery hut mrrih'jie (“ tlefil- 
ing God’s sanctuary,” i.e. tho toniidu at Jernsuleni, is the phrase in 
Kzekiel) is a moral oUoiico capable of being coinmilled by Gentile 
Christians; and that ho regards as one and the same thing tin* men¬ 
tioning of duties in nucersniou, and tho “ of them togolhor 

as duties of tho same sj)Ocios. And, 

4., That, after all, the ohjoetion under consideration “ mnii h-', 
certainly is,well founded; but to copnlorbalancc this fact, the j/rni- 
ciph of a stated snimi for vvonsiiip,” to which tlio Fourth Command- 
mont does not oven allinlo, “ is moral” ! 

Adinirahlc logic, worthy of the cause in which it is employed 

To say, as T)r Arnold for instance dot's, lluit “ wo am hound hy the 
of tho h’ourth Commandment, bc.aiue wo are not fit to tlo with¬ 
out” tho observance of the Sunday,f is a cmifused and incorrect w’ay of 

* There is an excellont ilenioiistration of the posilive character of tlip Fourth 
(’omniiiiiilment in l>c .iaiiics FostcrV Scriiums, vol. i\]». litJO. F>ut as tlio fact 
is putlicicntly aihiiittcil in tho jaosages ahovc ((noted from Sabbatarian writers, 
his ar/Tumenl ne('il not be prcseiilcd lit'cc. 

t “ The real (|uestioii,"' says bo, “ is, i\rc wc ri;'!it in teojiing the Sunday, 
or are 'vni* not ri}>ljt 'i 'L’lu' l'’ourtl\ ('ommandnif'iil docs not answer tliis ((iK'stion 
by it-self; no, not thougli it lie used every Siimliiy in our own service. For wo 
do not keep tlie Fourth Commandment, seeing that we (b> not keep holy tlni 
sev«'ntli day, but tlie first; not tlie day on which tJod rested from all his works, 
but till! day on wliicli lie raided uj) .iosiis from tlu* dead. .(\nd as to altering a 
command of tlio Law, he must know little of tlie obedience wliich tho Law is.- 
quires, who could think that men miglit alter it at their discretion.'’ - {Scmiouti, 
by Thomas Arnold. D.D., vol. iii., p. 28(5. imndon, 1834.) 

“ Neither the Fourth Coinmandment,'’ says .Vrchhishop Whately, “ nor any 
other law enjoining the observance of tlie seventh day of the week in memory 
of the close of tho orcalion, is regarded by Ciiristians as binding on (.Ik'iii. For 
if it were, they would be bound strictly to obey it, as it was given. For the 
Apostles—who, themselves, as Jews, kept the Sabbath-day, ami also, as Chris¬ 
tians, assembUnl for worship on the Lord’s Day never made a rhnntjc of the 
Sabbath from the seventh day to the first. And no (ihurcli, eonsisting of un¬ 
inspired men, has any right to change any divine ordinance designed for them. 
Hut the Mosaic law having come to an end, and moreover having never been 
binding on (.Jentiles, a Ohristiaii (’hurch is left to determine what days shall be 
set apart .”—{Introdnctorii Lessons on the IJistorn of Jtclhjious M'orsln'ii, p. 13(5, 
2(1. cA, London, 1849.) 

It thus appears that these two eminent tlieologians liavo found in tho New 
Testament no repeal of tlie soventh-day-Sabhath law, and no record of the in¬ 
stitution of a first-day Sabbath. What arn commonly called “ proofs” from 
the Ohristian Scriptures, of a transforeuee of the Sabliath from tlie seventh day 
to the first, would excite only ridicule among educated men, if they were not 
adduced on behalf of a foregone conclusion. These so-called proofs W'c shall 
have occasion to consider in Note U. 

When, at a meeting of tlie Fidinhurgli and Ulasgow Ilailwuy Fonipany, 1 put 
Whately’s opinion into the mouth of an imaginary Uahbin, in the teiins appear¬ 
ing at pages 11 and 12 of this volume, they were received with a storm of 
disapprobation ; but among the clerical shareholders present, none attemiited 
to refute them. The report of this part of the proceedings, in the Scotsman of 
13th March 1860, is as follows:—“ Mr Cox proceeded to illustrate his principles, 
by supposing the shares of tho railway to have been purchased to such an ex- 
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Avritini'; for only htws, and not the spirit of tlienf, can with propriety 
ho said to hind. Tho ri,<j^ht proposition is, that wo are hound by what- 
oA’or natural hi ws the laws of any nation embody; and, though you may 
call tho natural law embodied in a Jewish laiv “ the spirit” of that b^w, 
tho natural law .so embodied binds ns no othonvise than thi’ough its OAVn 
indopondont and eternal foiro as a law of naturo. ^I’bis is avoII and 
pithily staled by Arolibishop Whatoly in one of his minor pnblioa- 
cations, Ashore he is speaking of tho moral duties commanded in the 
Jewish code. “ Of course,” says he, “ Christia>'s are bound to prac- 
iisi! these and all other moral duties. l>ut that is Itecause these are, in 
ihemselves, riHo-i/J duties ; not becau.se they are enjoined in the IjaAA"^ of 
]\loses; Avhich was desigmd for the one jiiMpli! of Israel.”'’^ 

Ill tho ureal coiilroA<M‘.s} about slate cliurches which look place in 
Scolland about twenty years ago, this ])oint, or at least one substau- 
ti.ally the same, was brought under discu.^sion by Dr Inglis, in his 
Tiiidintlwu of Jurlr.vdsfinil Hsl.ihJiKlniinifti. In Dhaptev 1., Section 1., 
ho has occasion to consider and oppose the argument, ‘‘that under the 
Mosaic dispensalion the governnient exercised over the peculiar jieoplc 
t>fGod was a Throcrurti, and that the procedure under if cannot, for 
that re.i'^on, bo regarded as an e.\aniple.” lie admits that in some 
instances tliev acteil in a niannm' which, without the control and di¬ 
rection of God, Avould have been “ unwarrantalde,” and in which, con- 
so(pienlly, we, who are deslitute of sujmrnatural guidance, arc nowise 
bound to folloAV them. Jbit tliis, he argues, is no reaMm why avo 
slnmld not imitate adions of a diUbiont kind, “if ayo only find it in 
our poAver to make the requisite distinction” hetAveen Avhat we inujht 
to imitate and what we oaijhl ,iot. “ Were tin* moans ami tho rnlo of 
ilislinction in any iiK'asnre dnbions,” ho proeeisls, “there might be 
cause for besit.ilion. lint the prineiple Avbicli is to guide ns, in dis- 


tinguisbing those acts of administration, AA’iiicb may be fairly regarded 
as an example, from others to wiiicb the objection in (jiieslion applies, 
is so ])recihO and nneqnivocal that ‘ be Avho runs may read.’ What¬ 
ever wo lind iiiconsistont with that moral laAV, which (xod hath pre¬ 
scribed for the ri'gnlatiou of linman conduct, is clearly an oxception 
tVo.n Avbat avo either may or ought to imitate. Jiut on the other band, 
and .so far as coiuerus tho presi'iit objection, Avbatevor appears to lie 
consistent Avitli the great law of moral obligation, and is at the same 
time exemplified by the kings of Israel and Jiidali, avo may certainly 
regard as an object of imitation, just in proportion to the evidence 
Avliicli Ave IniAO tlnit their government Avas either approved liy God, or 
Avas under bis immediate control and direction. . . . IfAvobo, in 
the first jdace, satisfied that tho conduct in question is not incom- 
patible Avilb the laws of clornal and immutable obligation, it is not to 
be supposed that, nmlor the guidance of an honest heart, avo can heat 


tent by JewLsh ciijiitatists, that a majority of Jewish Directors had been placed 
at the Hoard, and liad stopped all the Irains on Saturday; and he argued that 
those who now ojipose tho Sunday trains eould not consistently object to such a 
proceeding, but must either allow it to be justifiable, or avail themselves of 
that very right of private judgment which they at present practically disregard. 
Thi.t portion of liin athlress wax received with IMI’ATIKNCE AND DISAPCUOBATXON 
mingled with applause.''* 

* Introductory Lessons on Ihe History of Religious Worship, p. 66. 
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a loss to judge wlietlier, as an example, it lie ov lie not applicaldo to 
our own case ; nor is it easy to perceive how, in such circuinstances, 
we can escape from a moral ohligation to imiiato.”''' 

To this the reply of Mr Andrew Marshall appears to mo conclu¬ 
sive. “ If,” says he, “you ap]Kial to the ^losaie institution in favour 
of your Ecclesiastical Estahlishments, why do you not appeal to it as a 
whole ? Who gi^os you authority to cut and carve n])en it ? Are you 
not hound to take it as it stands, or not at all ? We are entitled to 


demand an answi'r to these questions, and ue know uliat that answer 
must 1)0. We know you must concede tliat tlio Mosaic insiitntion i.s no 
longo"V ohligatory—that much of it was local -l!ia.t mncli of ii was ]ie- 
culiav to the ‘time then present’--that )niich of it seiwcd fur the ‘ex¬ 
ample andshadow'ofluiavenly things,’ and has now' ])iis-(>(l away. I>n1. 
yon give us to understand that von contend only for the spirit of it, not 
the form—for the ethereal ])art, not the grosser part. \'uu make your 
aiq)eal to what is moral in it, and what, of course, ishinding in all place's 
and at .ill times. It is easy, yon say, to dlstingnisli what is ‘ l ypi*al jind 
tigurativo,’ from wlmt is ‘ moral .•ind cxeni])lary.’ ‘ L'lider the guid¬ 
ance of an honest hoiirt,’ yon conceiie we can he at no lo.is to judge 
what is, and what is not. ‘ conqiatiMe with the laws of eternal and 
iinnmtahle ohligation.’ Now, v. ithoiit saying wlietlu v I'jcclesi.astical 
Estahlishmeiits are eoinp.itihle witli such ohligation or not, (a ])oint 
Avhicli may be more fully eonsid red afferwiirds,) 1 innst laketlic liberty 
to shew' you. Unit, reasoning in tins manner, fairly givi' iip your 
scriptural argument, derise,d from th.' (.Md ’I’estament. lly ,>onr i.wn 
shew'ing, the cst.ahlishmcnt of religion under the Old Testament, is 
binding on us only iu so far as it was moral. Tint in so/nr it ir-is 
moral tl ix hind/na on vos, tndniienth ,.lla of tiir fid‘i[diii‘tx. f'onxt'f/n<’iiffi/ it, 
follows, hy fill' strninxl loijiral dcdiiclion, that the Sn-iyliiral part of tho oh- 
Uyalioii is redneed to a noncuity.'^'f 

Th,at is to say—inste.ad of detcnnining, hy an .'iiipe.al to the law' of 
nature, what precepts of the Jesvish law are mora,l, and tbon obi'y- 
iiig them heciin.se tluiV iigrec with the lasv of n<atur(!, ssc shall find it a 
shorter and equally elVective proceeding to obey the law of nature itself, 
without eucumhering ourselves with intermediate rules x\Inch wei# 
never prescribed to any hut the .Tew's. The circuitous process of Dr 
Inglis is like setting a steam-engine to turn a mill hy pumping wati'r 
upon the hinkets of its W'hei'l; instead of dis])onsing with the wheel 
altogether, and coimecting the moving power directly with the grind¬ 
ing machinery.J 

A writer in The New Eiu/laud Puiv'toa, quoted hytho Uev. Mr Mont¬ 
gomery iu the pamphlet foi'inorly criticised, observes on this subject— 


* A Vimlicatioii of Ecclesiastical EataWishments. By John Ingli.H, I).i). 
Second edition, pp. 37-41. E<linburgli, 1831, 

t lloply to T)r Tnglis'.s \’indication of Ecclesiastic.'il Establi.slimonts. liy 
Andrew MarshuU. ULasgow, 1834. I’p. 87, 88. 

J Nobody will question the soundness of what Oonyboare uml Sherlock afhria 
in the following passages:— 

“ To destroy tlic life of another man w’ithout sufficient cause or provor.ition. 
is so clearly wrong that no person who thinks at all can misjudge about it.”— 
( Conybeare’s Le/etife of lieveah'd llclvjion, p. 86.) 

“ The Jews had a law, commanding that they should honour their father 
and their mother; which implied an obligation on children to support and 
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“ fcho J<n\ idli code, ns n coih‘, expired by its own limitations at the 
romiiij? of Christ, none of its precepts have any force, denvedfmu. the, 
cimiDistnnce Hint tlieii stand in that codr.. 'Die force which any of its 
precepts has, conies IVom the inln'roiit justice and adaptedness seen to 
ri'sido in those precepis. Tliey are not repeah'd, simply hecanse Cod 
cannot repeal what is intrinsically ri^ht. Yet as the code of which 
thi'v iiiaho a part is as a code repealed, these single and unrepoalahlo 
precepts stand on the same ground with similar pidnciples of natural 
justice found in the laws of any nation foreign to ns. Idiey are bind¬ 
ing on us because tlu'y are right', and not because the legislators of a 
foreign nation miacteil tlnnn. The statutes of the Hebrew code are 
the municipal laws given by Cod, acting as the legislator of a nation, 
to ns foreign, who was not at the time legislating for us ; and his pre¬ 
cepts in that capacity bear as much and no more authority over us 
than do those of .Solon, .s-e /h/- ns both uianlhi conform to principles of 
(ssentinl rkjht. Those of each are binding on us heenure they arc riffht, 
and 11 ( 1 ^ because the author of the code exerts liis anlhoritv over 
us.”=^ 

miiinlfiiu (heir indigent j)ai'on(s -a precept in itwolf so just ami reasonald*', 
that it is one of (he* prime I?iv.«: of iialiire. ‘ — (Slwrlocldi, U'l.rXs, vol. iii., p. bl.) 

There will be less utiaiiiiiiily, however, in adinitliiig th« truth of this asser¬ 
tion of Samuel Kuthorford as to the puriNhinent of seducers to idolatr} ; - 

“ The evpresslaw of (!od, and of nature ^\rittCIl in the heart of all, pioveth 
that the seducer should ilie. Deut. Td : * If a pro]diet or a dreamer arise, and 
say, bet us go after other g<'ds, ho sliull be put to death.’ Tln'.l ii- no hm^iorarii 
law obfiijiiii/ thr Jrim ou/o. —{Free ff'c., p. 18.').) 

])r (jlra\cs ‘■ajs that the sixth and suhse<juont eoiumandinenta "coincide, with 
the clear dietates of reason, and prohibit orinirs whieli human laws in general 
ha\e prohibited as plainly destructive* of social happiness. Hut it was of in¬ 
finite iiuportanco,’' he adds,- - avoiding, be it observed, the u.se of tlio word ne¬ 
cessity —“ it was of infinite importance to rest tl»c prohibitions, ‘Thoushalt 
not kill,—Thou shalt not commit adultery,—Thou shalt not steal,—Thou slialt 
not bear fal.se witness,’ not jnerelyon the deductions of reason, hut also on the 
weight of a divine authority ."—{Lectures on the Pentoteneh, vol. 1., p. li.'ll.) If, 
instead of “ llie weight of a divine authority’" (in the, sense of revelation), he 
had here said “ the adinotiitions of conscience,"’ his proposition would have been 
#ill more in accordance with the actual method of the divine government of 
the world; for Uod has spoken through the, conscience far more e.\tensively 
than by means of rcveale«l laws, bet any one read the narrative of the cup 
in i3cnjamin"s sack (Gen. xliv.), and say whether the sense of the turpitude 
of theft was not as strongly felt before tlio giving of the Decalogue as after 
it. Among the Homans, it may he added, the sense of Justice appears from 
their laws to have been at least as acute as among tlic Hebrews ; and in an in¬ 
stance related in Acts xxv. Iti, we find I'Vstus the lioman governor giving an 
admirable lesson in fair play to the Jewish pcr.secutors of Paul, who, it seems, 
'.vero impatient to have judgment against him without allowing him an op¬ 
portunity of self-defence. “To whom I aaswered,” says Pestus, “It is not 
the manner of the Homans to deliver any man to die, before that ho which is 
accused have the accusers face to face, and have license to answer for himself 
concerning the crime laid against him.” The persons to whom this pithy 
speech was addressed wore “the chief priests and the ciders of the Jews j” 
men familiar with the Ulosaic law from their youth. 

It is notorious that the laws of modern Europe are based chiefly on those of 
the Homan Empire, and haveborrovved comparatively little from the Mosaic code. 

* See Mr Montgomery’s pamphlet on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
p. 44. The italics appear in the extract as it is given by him, and are probablv 
in the original. 
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to God than the true and sincere service and worship of Him accord¬ 
ing to His holy will, and that the holy keeping of tho Lord’s Day is 
a principal part of the true service of God, whicli in very many 
places of this realm hath hcen and now is profaned and neglected by 
a disorderly sort of people in exercising and frequenting bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, interludes, common plays, and (*ther unlawful exercises 
and pastimes upon the Lord’s J)ay; aulTfor that many quarrels, 
bloodsheds, and other great inconveuiencies have grown by the ix'sort 
and concourse of people going out of their own parishes to such dis¬ 
ordered and unlawful exercises and pastimes, neglecting Divine ser¬ 
vice both in their own parishes and elsewhere; bo it enacted, &c., 
that there shall bo no meetings, assemblies, or concourse of people 
out of their own parishes on tho Lord’s Day, within this realm of 
England or any the dominions thereof, for any sjairts and pastimes 
whatsoever; nor any bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, common 
plays, or other unlawful exercises and pastinuis, used by any jansoii 
or piu’soiis within their own parishes;” mnlcr tho penalty of Ils. Id. 
for every oHcnco. * This, it will he ohsorved, is only a partial pi’ohi- 
bition of .Sunday rocroatious. 

After relating bow .Sabbatarianism Avas introduced into Jilngland and 
took root tlioro, Hcylin i)roceods to mention soino of tho theological 
fruits Avbicb groAV frf))n lliis JcAvisb plant. “ Some that huilt on their 
(tho ruritans’) foundations, and ploughed with no other than their 
heifers, endeavoured to bring back again tlui Jewish Sabltath, as that 
which is expressly mentioned in the bhuirtli (.’ommandniout; and abro¬ 
gate the Lord’s Day for altt)getlier, as having no foundation in it, nor 
Avarranl by it. Of these, one Tliraskc declared bimsolf for sucli, in 
King James liis time ; and therewitli.al took up amdlior Jewish doc¬ 
trine about meats and drinks: as, in the time of <mr dread sovereign 
now being (Charles L), Theophilus Bradhonie, grounding himsolf on 
the so-much applauded doctrine of tho morality of the .Sal)I)ath, main¬ 
tained that tlie Jewish Sahhath ought lo ho ohservod, ami wrote a 
largo book in defence thereof, which camo into tho tvorld l(i3:i. For 
which their Jewish doctrines, the first having received his censun; in 
the (Star Chambei’, anno 1618, Avas set on tho pillory at Westminstor, 
from thence whipt to the Fleet, and there put in prison; and about 
three years after, Avrit a recantation of all bis former heresies and 
sclusinatical opinions. The other was proceeded with in the High 
Commission ; and hath since altered his o])inioH, Avliich he renounced 
in tho open Court, being misguided only hy tho principles of some 
noted men, to Avhich he thought ho might have trusted. Of thc.so, 1 
have here spoke together, because the grouud of their opinions, so far 
as it concerned the Sabbath, Avas tho Amry same; they only mak¬ 
ing the conclusions Avhich of necessity must follow from tho former 
promises.” f 

Bradhorne’s book is entitled, A Defence of the most Ancient and 
Sacred Ordinance of God^ the Sahhath-day. It is dedicated to Cliarlcs 
1.; hy whose command, and under tho direction of Archbi.shop Laud, 
it was answered hy Dr Wliite, Bishop of Ely, in A Treatise of the 
Sabbath-day, containing a Defence of the Orthod^oxal Doctrine of the Chnrch 


* Act 1 Tar. I., c. 1. 


t Iloylin, pp. 2o9-260. 
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of Etujlmd, against Sabbataria/n Novelty^ 1635. In this production, 
whii'li is dedicated to Laud, tlio Bishop says of Bradhomo :—“This 
man was exceedingly confident in his way, and defied his adversaries, 
loading them with much disgrace and contempt. Ho dedicated his 
hook to the King’s Majesty himself, and implored his princely aid to 
set up the ancient Sabbath. lie likewise admonished the reverend 
bishops of the'kingdom, and the tcmpoi’al stat(i, to restore the Fourth 
Commandment of the Decalogue to its original possession. He pro¬ 
fessed that ho would suft’er martyrdoni, rather than betray such a 
worthy cause, so firmly supported by the common principles of all 
who have in preaching or writing treated of tlie Sabbath. While he 
was in this heat, crying-in all places wdiero he came, victory, victory, 
he chanced to light upon an unkind accident: which was to be con¬ 
vened and called to an account before your draco (meaning Laud) and 
the honourable Court of High Commissioners. At his appearance, 
your Grace did not confute him ndth fire and fagot, with halter, axe, 
or scourging ; but according to the usual proceedings of your Grace, 
and of that Court, with delinquents wdio are overtaken with error in 
simplicity. There nas yielded unto him a deliberate, patient, and 
full hearing, together with a satisfactory answer to all his main ob¬ 
jections. 

“ The man perceiving that the principles which the Sabbatarian 
dogmatists had lent him, were not orthodox ; and that all who were 
present at the hearing approved the confutation of his error; ho 
began to suspect that the holy brethren who had lent him his prin¬ 
ciples, and yet persecuted his conclusion, might perhaps be deceived in 
the first, as he had been in the last. Therefore, laying aside all his 
former confidence, he sulmiittcd himself to a priv.ato conference; 
which by God's blessing so far prevailed, that ho became a convert, 
and freely submitted himself to tlie orthodox doctrine of the Church 
of England, concerning botJi the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day.” * 

Mr J. Bayne Collier has published for the first time, from MSS. in 
the Library at Lambeth Palace, a slatcniient that so late as 1631 the 
Midsummer’s Night’s Dream was privately performed on Sunday, 27th 
September, in Bishop Williams’s house in London.f If such an event 
really took place, it is surprising that it did not figure prominently 
in the controversies of the day. 

On the manner of spending the Sundiiy in Scotland, between tho 
date of the Keformation and the accession of James VI. to the English 
throne, considerable light has been thrown by Principal Leo, in his 
evidence before Sir Andrew Agnew’s Committee in 1832. “ During 

tlie earliest times of tho Church of Scotland after the lleformation,” 
says he, “ tho Sabbath was not observed with tho same strictness 
that it was at a period somewhat later. It is very commonly be¬ 
lieved, that at tho Keformation in Scotland, the loading individuals 
proceeded in general to an extreme as opposite as jiossible to the 
practices of the Church which had previously existed, and became 
righteous over much. I find this was by no moans the case ; in 

* White’s Treatise of the Bubbath-day ; quoted in lirook’s Lives of the Puri¬ 
tans, vol. ii., p. 363. 

t Hist, of Kiiglish Pranmtic Poetry, &c , vol. ii., p. 30. 
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reality, the change was so gradual, and in some respects so imperfect, 
that at so late a period as the year 1574, jihout three years after the 
death of Knox, the practice of porforiiiing comedies on the Sabbath 
had not been altogether discontinued; and that it was occasionally 
allowed to proceed, under the cou?itonancc and approbation of some 
of those church-courts that might have been expected to bo the 
most rigid in refusing to allow any encroachment on tbc sanctity of 
the Lord’s Lay. I shall, with the leave of the committee, state one 
instance. On the 21st of July 1571, this miniito is inserted in the 
record of the Kirk-Session of St Andrews :—‘ The said day, anont 
the supplication given by hlr Patrick Auchinlek, for procuring 
license to play the comedy mentioned in St Luke’s blvangel, of tho 
Forlorn Son (the Prodigal Son), upon Sunday the 1st day of August 
next to come, tho seat (that is the session) has desired, tirsi, the 
play to bo revised by my Lord Rector Minister (tho minister of 
the parish), Mr John Rutherford, Provost of St Salvator’s College, 
and Mr James Wilkie, Principal of St Leonard’s College, and if 
they find no fault therewith, the same to bo played upon tho said 
Sunday tho 1st of August, so that playing thereof Ix' not occasion to 
withdraw the people from hearing of tho preaching at tho hour 
appointed, as well after noon as before noon.’ 1 may add, that the 
services of the Church of Scotland at that period were not nearly so 
tedious as has been commonly imagined. The general practice was at 
first to have a short sermon in tho forenoon, and to caicchiso tho 
people during the afternoon. Soon afterwavcls, the ])ractico was in¬ 
troduced of having two separate services, and generally there was 
catechetical instruction communicated in the evening. About tho 
period to which I have referred, some very sabitary regulations of a 
stricter character were introduced in the chui’ch-courts. J find in 
particular, in tho record of tho same Kirk-iScssioJi, that in the year 
1574, a practice was introduced, of Avhich the tollowiug account 
occurs :—‘ For good ord(M* to lx* ohscrvi'd in convening to hear tho 
Word of (rod upon the >Sabbath-day, and other days in tlio w'cek when 
tho Word of (rod is preached, as well of the students within colleges 
as inhabitants of this city, and others in tho parish, tho seat (or session) 
has ordained captors (afterwards iianicd searchers) to bo chosen to 
visit tho whole town, according to tho division of tho quarters, and 
to that cttcct every Sunday there shall pass a baillic* (that is a magis¬ 
trate) and elder, two deacons, and two oilicors armed with their hal¬ 
berts, and the rest of the baillics and olliccrs to 1)0 in attendance, to 
assist to apprehend transgressors, to bo punished conform to the acts 
of tho Kirk.’ This practice w'as soon aftei'vvards universally observed 
throughout all the towns of Scotland, and continued to be obsoiwed, I 
believe, with scarcely any interniptioii for 150 years.” Lr Leo is 
here asked, “ Have you reason to believe that those comedies actcil 
upon the Lord’s Lay wore accompanied with the usual profligacy and 
desecration of sacrod things which is gonerally characteristic of 
them?”—-To which he answers, “ 1 have no reason to think so with 
regard to this comedy; on the contrary, I believe it was intended to 
be a very sober kind of pastime, approaching somewhat to a religious 
observance ; probably it was expected to bo edifying to the people.” 
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Tlio subject whiob was chosen being of a religious nature 
Yos.”* 


The “ salutary regulations ” liore quoted by Dr Lee from the record 
* of the Kirk-Session of St Andrews, relate merely to attendance at 
public worship, and do not seem to have been directed against the 
liberty of the people to indulge in I’ccreations while no church-service 
was going on. This refinement of ecclesiastical tyranny was not in¬ 
troduced till a somewhat later date. At the time under considera¬ 


tion, the mass of the clergy seem to have had no objection to Sun¬ 
day-sports ; and there were instances of ministers countenancing, by 
their own practice, what Dr Cook, with a strange aflectation of pu¬ 
ritanical sourness, calls “ riotous amusement,” in going with their 
people on the, Sunday evenings “ to the how-hutts, and the sinful exer¬ 
cise of shootimj with how and arrow'^ These words are quoted by Dr 
Cook, apparently from Wodrov^ ; and he adds that “there is in the 
mass of th(! community more religion than existed thon.”f Doubt¬ 
less this is a fact; but much better evidence of it might have boon 
given, than the abstinence of the present generation of Scotchmen 
i'rom the aforesaid “ sinful exei-ciso” in which our forefathers in¬ 


dulged. The younger Dr M'Crie treats the ministers of those days 
in a much more genial spirit; and so, 1 doubt not, did his father 
before him. In his tikbkhes of Scottish Cktirch Histoit/, the former 
observes:— 


“ The puerilities of .Tames VI., his fond conceit of arbitrary power, 
and his ridiculous passion for intermeddling with Church affairs, have 
not escaped the notice of historians ; but as an offset to these tailings, 
some are fond of painting, in the most gloomy colours, the fanaticism 
and puritanic severity of tlie I’rcsbyterians. 'fliat the Church courts 
did, in some instances, carry their notions of discipline to an excess 
bordering on intolerance, can hardly be denied ; and considering tho 
rude materials w'itli which they had to deal, it is not at all surprising. 
But our forefathers w'ci’c far from being moj ose ascetics, or foes to 
innocent amusement. ^Military exercises, athletic games, archery, 
and music, Mere commonly studied and practised, even by the gravest 
ministors.J Xor did they object to a little meri-iment, even in tho 
midst of their most solemn as.scmblics. The commissioners of the 


Church having met at St Andrews to protest against the inaugura¬ 
tion of Adamson as archbishop, one came in and told them, that 
* there w'as a corbie crouping’ on the roof of tho church. ‘ That’s a 


* Q. 4087-8-9, pp. 267, 268. 

t History of the Church of Scotland, by George Cook, D.D., vol. ii., p. 43. 
Edinburgh, 1815. 

J “ Speaking of John Hury’s week-day exercises, James Melville says,— 
* The gown was na sooner art", and the byble out of hand fra the kirk, when on 
ged the corslet, and fangit was the hagbot, and to the fields.’— Diary, p, 26. 
Of himself, honest .James says,—‘ I lovit singing and playing on instruments 
passing weol, and wald gladly spend time wlicre the exercise thereof was in the 
college; for twa or three of our uondisciplcs played fcllon weill on the virgi¬ 
nals, and another on the lute and githorn. I had my necessara honestly 
enough of my father for archery and goff; but nocht a purse for catchpull and 
tavern.’ Private, or rather academic tl>entrical.'<, of an innocent description, 
were likewise very nommon.” 
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bad oinon,’ said David Ferguson, minister of Dunformlino ; ‘ for in¬ 
auguration is from avium garrilu : tlio raven is omaimodo a black bird, 
and theroforo ominous; and if avo road rightly what it speaks, it 
will be found to bo, Corrupt! corrupt! corrupt !’ ” « A little of 
this hearty spirit might Avith advantage be borroAvod by some of 
our present race of clergy, from these old Avorthics— avIioso supe¬ 
riority in learning f and good sense to their Puritanical successors, 
gives them a much bettor title to our respect and imitation (if wo 
must imitate), than the narroAA’^-mindod Covenanters Avhom tlie people 
of Scotland are accustomed to idolize. 

To the English Puritans about the close of tho sixtoentli century 
is attributable tho effectual introduction of Avhat is now reputed 

* Sketches, 3d edit,, p. 119; Edinburgh, 1844. AndrcAir Alolvillo also, had 
much “ good-humoured hearty pleasantry;’’ fjife by irCrie, vol. ii,, p. 464. 

t See extract from the Edinburgh Ueview, auic, p. 135; and Dr M'Orie’s 
Life of Andrew Melville, vol. i., p, 98 ct ne'j., and vol. ii., j>p. 273 ct seij., 311, 
335 ; Edinburgh, 1819. Dr M'Crio shews thathetwcon the years 1590 and 1610, 
a number of foreigners, chiefly t'ngage<l in the, oiiltivatioii of tlieology and tho 
branches of learning connected with it, studied in the Scottish universities, 
especially that of St Andrews. These wore Danes, Ereiich, Belgians, tierinana, 
and Poles,—(Vol. ii., pp. 290, 490.) 

Sir William Hamilton, in his Discus.sion.s on Philosophy and Literature, pp. 
335, 337, 379 (reprinted from tho Edinburgli Review, vol. Ixiv., pp. 112 114, 
and \ol. lix., p. 225), inquires into tlie causes of tho low state of learning among 
the Scottish clergy of later times. He says : Though perhaps the country in 

Europe wliere religious interests have always maintained the strongest hold, 
Scotland, in the histonj of European Theohnjy, has, for nearly two centuries, no 
name, no place.'' [The italics are his own.] “ For nearly two ce,ntiiries, the 
home-bred clergy of Scotland, established and dissenting, among their count¬ 
less publications of a religious character, some displaying great and various 
talent, have, with two” [Sir William hero corrects the word to “ one," which 
refers, 1 presume, to Dr Campbell] “ not illustrious e.\ceptioiis. contributed 
not a single work to the European .stock of theological erudition ; and for an 
equal period, they have not produced a single sciiohir on a level with a fifth- 
rate philologer of most other countries. In tlicse respects, many a dorf in Ger¬ 
many or Holland has achieved far more than the broad realm of Scotland.’.’ 
(P. 379.) The Sabbatarian literature of Scotland is a prominent example of 
this melancholy truth—a truth whicii, t > learned foreign tiicolngians who visit 
us (as Tholuck did a few years ago), must seem strangely out of harmony with 
our custom of publicly thanking God for tho extraordinary effulgence of Gos¬ 
pel light enjoyed by this favoured corner of His vineyard, in comparison with 
other lands. If the pious tourist who rccord.s Avith sorrow tliat in I’trecht, on 
the Sunday evenings, “all the genteel families go to their gardens in the vi¬ 
cinity of the town, where they indulge in every kind of amusement,'’''’ iiad 
repeated to any village pastor in Holland what he adds in his book, viz., that 
“ the Dutch seem to forget tho Fourth Commandment,” the rejily would have 
been, that they remember not only tlio Fourth Commandment, hut likewise a 
very important fact which the Scotch “ seem to forget,” viz., that tho law to 
which the Gentile Christians are subject, us not tlic Mosaic but the Christian 
law. 

I would not be understood to approve of the practice of tvorkinff on the bun- 
day, which prevails to some extent in Holland; but I knoiv nothing cither in 
the Bible or in. the law of nature, that makes it sinful to spend tho Sunday 
evenings in an agreeable and refreshing manner, in suburban gardens. 


The Memoirs of .Vhx. Leith Ross, p. 238, iiuolctl iii Loi iuier on tlin Sabbath, p. 20. 
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among “ evangelical Christians” the orthodox doctrine in regard to the 
Sabbath. It is well known how strongly that earnest class of men ob¬ 
jected to the hierarchy, ceremonies, and holidays of the Church, and 
how severely they sutfored for disobedience to tyrannical laws made 
for the enforcement of conformity to the established mode of worship. 
Their highly justifiable resistance to what was then erroneously consi-, 
dered by churchmen to be a proper exercise of authority on the part of 
the Sovereign, caused them to bo treated as rebeds; while the barbar¬ 
ous usage they received, not only excited them the more to undermine 
by every practicable means the foundations of the Church that op¬ 
pressed them, but enlisted on the side of them and their doctrines the 
sympathy of many who, though not of their body, regarded with favour 
every form of resistance to that arbitrary system of government which 
roused a wide-spread discontent among the best of the English people, 
and at length led to the subversion, for a time, of both Church and 
State.* Tlie Puritans denied the Church’s power to appoint my 
holiday to be kept; hut they also knew the importance of the Lord’s 
Day, and were dcc])Iy attached to it thoinsL'lvcs. Any plausible 
mode, therefore, of providing for it a scriptural foundation on which 
no other holidays could be based, was sure to *find a most favourable 
reception. The doctrine of the perpetual and universal obligation of 
the Decalogue was precisely what they needed : this was as eagerly 
swallowed by the multitude as it was confidently maintained by their 
leaders ; and, to meet the obvious objection that not the first but the 
seventh day of the week is appointed by the Eourth Commandment to 
be kept holy, the theory of a change of the day by Christ and his 
apostles was for the first time formally propounded in England. 

Heylin’s narrative of these proceedings, though tinged with party 
spirit, appears to bo a correct representation of the facts, and as such 
has been accepted by later historians. 

“ In the year 1595,” says he, “ some of that fiiction which before 
had laboured with small profit to overthrow the hierarchy and go¬ 
vernment of this Church of England, now set themselves on work to 
ruinate all the orders of it; to beat down at 4)110 blow all days and 
times which by the ivisdom and authority of the Church had been 
appointed for God’s service, and in the stead thereof to erect a Sab¬ 
bath of their own devising. These Sabbath speculations and Presby¬ 
terian directions, as mine author calls them, they had been hammer¬ 
ing more than ten years before, though they produced them not till 
now; and in producing of them now, they introduced, saith he, ‘ a 
more than either Jewish or Popish superstition into the land, to the 
no small blemish of our Christian profession, and scandal of the true 
servants of God, and therewith doctrine most erroneous, dangerous, 
and antichristian.’-^(E,ogGrs, in Preface to the Articles.) Of these, 
the principal was one Dr Bound, who published first his Sabbath 

* “ The English Reformers,” says Coleridge, “ evidently took the same view 
of the day as Luther and the early Church. Rut, unhappily, our Church, in 
' the reigns of James and Charles the First, was so identified with the undue 
"“I®* ancement of the royal prerogative, that the puritanical Judalzingof the 
enougi-vterians was but too well seconded by the patriots of the nation, in re- 
tavern.’ ‘^jge efforts o# the Church to prevent the incipient alteration in the 
were likcer of the day of rest.”— Tahle Talk, vol. ii., p, 316. 
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Doctrines, anno 1595, and after with additions to it, and enlarge¬ 
ments of it, anno 1606; wherein he hath adirmod in general over 
all the book, that the commandment of sanctifying every seventh day, 
aa in the Mosaical Decalogue, is natural, moral, and perpetual; that 
where all other things in the Jewish church wore so changed that 
they were clcai?taken away, as the priesthood, the sacrifices, and the 
sacraments, this day, the Sabbath, was so changed, that it still re- 
maineth, p. 91; that there is gvosit reason why wo Christians should 
take ourselves as straitly bound to rest upon tlie Lord’s day as tho 
Jews were on their Sabbath; for being one of tln^ moral command¬ 
ments, it bindoth us as well as them, all being of equal authority, p. 
247. And for the rest upon this day, that it must bo a uotiibh? and 
singular rest, a most careful, evact, and precise rest, after aiiotbov 
manner than men wore accustomed, p. 124. Tlicn for particulars: 
no buying of victuals, flcsli or fish, bread or drink, 158; no carriers 
to travel on that day, 160; nor packmen or drovers, 162; scholars 
not to study the liberal arts, nor lawyers to consult the caso ami por- 
uso men’s evidences, 163; sorjeants, apparatoi’s, and snmners, to be re¬ 
strained from executing tlicir offices, 161; justices not to examine 
causes for preservation of the peace, 166; no man to travel on that 
day, 192; that ringing of more bells than one that day is not to bo 
justified, p. 202 ; no solemn feasts to be made on it, 206 ; nor wedding 
dinners, 209; with a permission, notwilbstandiug, to lords, knights, 
and gentlemen (ho Infpod to find good wclcouio lor this dispensation), 
p. 211; all lawful pleasuros and bonost recreations, as shooting, fen¬ 
cing, bowling (blit liowling, by his leave, is no lawful pleasure for all 
sorts of people), wliich are permitted on other days, were on this day 
to be forborne, 202 ; no man to speak or talk of pleasures, p. 272, 
or any other worldly matter, 275. Most magisterially determined; 
indeed, more like a Jewisli rabbin than a Cliristiau doctor. Yet, 
Jewish and rabbinical tliongh bis doctrine were, it carried a fair face 
and sliow of piety, at the least in tho opinion of the common people, and 
such who stood not to exainino the true grounds thereof, but took it 
up on tlio appearance; such who did judge thereof, not by the work¬ 
manship of the stuff, but the gloss and colour. In which it is most 
strange to see how suddenly men were induced, not only to give way 
onto it, but without more ado to abet tho same; till in tho end, 
and that in very littlo time, it grew tho most bewitching error, tho 
most popular deceit, that ever had been set on foot in the Church of 
England. And verily I persuade, myself, tluat many an honest and 
well-meaning man, both of tho clergy and the laity, either because 
of the appearance of the thing itself, or out of some opinion of those 
men who first endeavoured to promote it, became exceedingly affected 
towards the same, as taking it to ho a doctrine sent down from heaven 
for increase of piety. So easily <lid tliey believe it, and grew at last 
so strongly possessed therewith, that in the end they would not wil¬ 
lingly he persuaded to conceive otherwise thereof than at fiist they 
did, or think they swallowed down tho hook when they took the bait. 
An hook indeed which had so fastened them to those men who love to 
fish in troubled waters, that by this artifice there was no small hope 
conceived amongst them to fortify thoir side, and make good that 
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cause which, till this trim deceit was thought of, was almost grown 
desperato.”* 

“ By inculcating to the people,” he continues, “ these new Sabbath 
speculations—teadiing that that day only was of God’s appointment, 
and all the rest observed in the Church of Ihigland a remnant of the 
will-worship in the Church of Rome—the other holy days in this Church 
established wore so shrewdly shaken, that till this day (163G) they are 
not well recovered of the blow then given. Nor came this on the by, 
or besides their purpose, but as a thing that specially was intended 
from the first beginning, from the first time that over these Sabbath 
doctrines peeped into the light. For Doctor Bound, the first sworn 
servant of the Sabbath, hath, in his first edition, thus declared him¬ 
self: that ho sees not whore the Lord hath given any authority to his 
Church, ordinarily and perpetually to sanctify any day, except that 
which he hath sanctified himself (p. 31); and makes it an especial 
argument against the goodness of the religion in the Church of Rome, 
tliat to the sovontli day they have joined so many other days, and made 
thorn equal with the seventh, if not superior thereunto, as well in the 
solemnity of divine offices as restraint from labour (p. 32). 8o that 
wo may perceive by this, that their intent from the beginning was to 
cry down the holy days as superstitious Popish ordinances, that so their' 
new-found Sabbath being placed alone (and Sabbath now it must be 
called) might become more eminent.”f 

“ It is almost incredible,” says Fuller, “ how>taking this doctrine 
was, partly because of its own purity, and partly for tho eminent 
piety of such persons as maintained it; so that the Lord’s day, espe¬ 
cially ill corporations, began to bo precisely kept, people becoming a 
law to tbemselves, forbearing such sports as yot by statute permitted; 
yea, many rejoicing at tbeir own restraint heroin. On this day the 
stoutest fencer laid down the buckler ; the most skilful archer unbent 
his bow, counting all shooting beside tlio mark ; klay-games and 
morris-dancos grew out of request; and good reason that bells should 
bo silenced from jingling about men’s legs, if their very ringing in 
steeples wore adjudged unlawful. Some of them were ashamed of 
their former pleasures, like children, which, grown bigger, blush 
themselves out of their rattles and whistles. Othei'S forbore them for 
fear of their superiors; and many left thorn oil* out of a politic com¬ 
pliance, lest othor\\lsc they should be accounted licentious. 

“ Yot learned men were nimdi divided in their judgments about 
these Sabbatarian doctrines. 8ome embraced them as ancient truths 
consonant to Scripture, long disused and neglected, now seasonably 
revived for the increase uf piety. Olliers conceived them grounded 
on a wrong bottom ; but, because they tended to the manifest advance 
of religion, it was pity to oppose them, seeing none have just reason 
to complain, being deceived into their own good. But a third sort 
flatly fell out with tlu'se positions, as galling men’s nocks with a 
Jewish yoke, against the liberty of Christians; that Christ, as Lord 
of the Sabbath, had removed tho rigour thereof, and allowed men 

^ History of the Sabbath, Part 11., pp. 249-252. 

t lb., pp. 254-5. 
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lawful recreations; that this doctrine put an unequal lustre on the 
Sunday on set purpose to eclipse all other holy days, to the derogation 
of the authoi'ity of the Church ; that this strict observance was set up 
out of faction to be a character of dilferenco, to brand all for liber¬ 
tines who did not entertain it.”* 

Alter some delay, during which the now doctrine spread thus ra¬ 
pidly, attempts were made by Archbishop Wliitgift in 1509, and by 
Lord Cliief-Justice Popham in 1600, to call in and suppress Bound’s 
hook ; “ yet all their care,” says Puller, “ did ])ut for the present 
make the Sunday set in a cloud to arise soon aftor in luui o bright¬ 
ness. As for the Archbishop, his knoAvn opposition to the proceedings 
^0 Brethren rendered liis actions more odious; as if out of envy 
^had caused such a pearl to.be concealed. As for Judge Popham, 
^ugh some conceived it most proper for his place to punish felonious 
otrinos (which robbed the Queen’s subjects of their laAvful liberty), 
.d to behold them branded with a mark of infamy; yet otliors 
icounted him no comi)etont judge iji this controversy. And though 
0 had a dead hand against oll'cndors, yet those Sal>l>at.'irian doctrines, 
ough condemned by him, took flio privilege to pai’don themselves, 
ul Avere published more generally than before, ^fho price of the 
octor’s hook began to bo <loubled; as, commonly, books aro tlicn 
■host called on Avlien called in, and many Avho liear not of tbem when 
printed inquire after them Avhen prohibited ; and though the hook’s' 
wings Averc clipped from flying abroatl in print, it ran the faster from 
friend to friend in transcribed copies; and *1110 Loi’d's Day in most 
places Avas most strictly observed. The more liberty people wore 
•olforod, the less they used it; refusing to take the frec«lom authority 
tendered tbem. b’or, the vulgar sort have the actions of tlusir supe- 
rioi'S in constant jealousy, suspecting each gate of their opening to 
bo a trap, every bole of their digging to bo a mine, Avhercin some 
secret train is covertly convoyed, to the blowing up of the subject’s 
liberty: wliicli made them almost afrai<l ol’ tJio reci’cations of the 
Lord’s ]^ay alloAved tliom ; and, s»ieing it is tho greatest pleasure to 
the mind of man to do what he pleasetli, it Avas sport for them to 
refrain ft’om spoids, Avhilst tho forbearance was in themselves volun¬ 
tary, arbitrary, and clocti\' 0 , not imposed upon them. Yea, six years 
after, Bound’s hook camo forth, with enlargements, publicly sold ; 
and scarce any comment, catechism^ or controversy Avas sot forth by 
tho sti'icter divines, wherein this doctrine (the diamond in this ring) 
was not largely pressed and proved; soTthat, as ojjo saith, tho 8ab- 
hath itself had no rest. For now, all strange and unknown Avritfcrs, 
Avithout further cxaminjition, passed for friemls and favourites of tho 
Presbyterian party, who could give the word, and had anylhieg in 
their treatise tending to the strict observation of the Lord’s Day.”t 
Jeremy Collier, also, relates these transactions, and add.s—“ Jt 
seem^ some of the party run tho doctrine to a scandalous extre¬ 
mity, and. delivered frightful paradoxes in the pulpit. Tlmy were so 
hardy as to say, ‘ That to do any servile Avork or business on the 
Lord’s Day, was as great a sin as to kill a man, or commit adultery.* 
In Somersetshire, ‘That to throw a bowl on tho Imid’s J)ay, was as 

t Ibid, § 22. 

r 


* Fuller’s rhnrch tfistor}', Fcnt. XVI., B. ix., § 21. 
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gruai a siti as to kill a man.’ lu Norfolk, ‘ That to make a feast 
or di oss a wedding-dinnor oil tho same, was as great a sin as for a 
father to take a knife and cut his child’s throat.’ And in Suffolk, 

‘ That to ring more bolls than one on tho Lord’s Day, was as great a 
sin as to commit a murder.’ ”* 

In Scotland, where Knox and his party, following tho lead of 
Geneva, suppressed all holy days but Sunday, (which, as wo have soon, 
they wisely retained for its uso in atfording weekly opportunities of 
publicly worshipping God, hearing his Word preached, and commu¬ 
nicating with his holy sacraments—as well as for the benefit of rest, 
recreation, and social enjoyment,) the change, it appears, althoi 
unaccompanied w'ith I’uritauical rigour, was displeasing to many of . 
people, insomuch that the two principal feasts of lilaater and Chr.' 
mas contiuucd to be extensively observed during tho remainder of t 
sixteenth contury.f “ As foi* the Jjord’s Day in that kingdom,” sa,. 
lloyliii, “ 1 find not that it had attained unto tho name or uatun 
of a Sabbath-day, until that doctrine had been set on foot ainong* 
us in Bngland. For in the Book of Discipline set out anno 15(5 
they call it by no other name than Sunday; ordaining that uponfou 
Sundays in the year, which are therein specified, the Sacrament < 
tho-Lorit’s Supper sliould he administered to tho people ; and in the 
year 1592, an act of King James tho Third, about tho Saturday, aud 
other vigils to be kept holy from evensong to evensong, ivas annulled 
and abrogated ; which jdaiuly shews that then they thought not of a 
Sabbath. But when the Sabbath doctrine had been raised in Eng¬ 
land, anno 1595, as before was said, it found a ])rcscnt entertainment 
with the l)ret,hreu there, who had before professed in their public 
writings to our Puritans here, that ‘both their causes wore most 
nearly linked together ’ (Davison, p. 20); and thereupon they both 
took up the name of Sabbath, and imposed the rigour.”J 

That this now order of things had already obtained a footing in Scot¬ 
land appears from tho ovidcnicc of Dr Iieo ; wlio, in continuation of 
his answer to Q. 4089, in the Report of Sir Andrew Agnew’s Com¬ 
mittee {ante, p. 299), says, that soon after the time when the comedy 
w.as performed on a Sunday (157 4),§ ‘‘ such amusements as dramatic 
performances >\ ere not only discountenanced, hut altogether prohibited 
on that day. I may hero mention a specimen of the manner in which 
these profane amnscineuts were denounced. On tho 2d of March 
following, this minute is insA-ted: ‘ The minister is ordained on Sun¬ 
day next to charge all persons, spcciallio young men, not to presume 
to violate tho Sahhath-day by using of plays and games publiclie, as 
they Avero wont to do, coutrefatiug the playis of Robin Huid, ex- 

* Cpllier's Eccles. Hist, of Great Britain, 1714, vol. ii., p. 644. 

t See Jleylin, Part II., pp. 264-6. J lb., pp. 266-7. 

§ Thfiiato is so given in l>r Lee's evidence, but it most be a misprint, probably 
for 1694 ; for the Act. of Parliament referred to was not passed till 1679, nor 
was the name “ Sabbath-day " oven then applied in it to the Sunday. In the 
extracts from the. St Andrews Records, however, the word “ Sabbath*’ appears 
in 1670, 1571, and 1572; but here also tlierc may be some error of dates or 
transcription. As the Act of Parliament itself was unwarrantably altered in 
the seventeenth century (as we shall presenHy see), this Record may have 
undergone a like vitiation. 
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presslio forbidden by Act of Parliamout.’* 1 fiud in tho same record, 
in the year 1595, ‘ John Ross, master of the Song School, on bis 
knees asked Grod mercy for using and playing a part of a comody and 
play in St Leonard’s College, at the time of tho last Batclielor Act. 
Mr John Echlin, regent to tho Batchelors, and Mr John Douglas, 
pedagogue to my Lord Buchan, confessed, in jn’esonce of the session, 
that it was against their wills that the said play was played, and 
promised hereafter to stay and withstand all such things .at their 
power, and never to do tho like in time coming.’ 

“ 4090. Have you any reason to know what tho character of the 
performance was, foi’ the acting of which on tho Lord’s Day that pe¬ 
nance was undergone ?—I have no reason to know; but J know that 
not long afterwards such performances wore ijrobibited altogether. 
Thus, October 1st, 1598: ‘ An Englishman having desired liberty of 
the session to make ane public play in this city, it was voted and 
concluded that lie sal not bo permitted to do the same.’” 

In answer to Q. 1093, Dr Lee adds:—“ I find tliat at those times 
kirk-sessions occasionally made regulations themselves, some of which 
I cannot ascertain to have been authorised by any Acts of rarliamont; 
regulations in virtue of which they not only imposed pecuniary Jines, 

* The following is the Act referred to, wliicb was passed in ld79 by the 
sixth Parliament of James VI. “ Mis Majestie, and bis three Kstaites, in this 
present Parliament sbitiitis and oi-dairiis, that there be na Mcrcattes nor Paires 
halden upon the yabboth-day, nor zit within Kirkus or Kirk-zairdcs that 
day or ony uther day, under the paiiie of escheitting of the guddes, to tho 
use of the pure within the Parochc. And sik-like, that na handie-lahouring, 
nor woorkiiig, be used on the Hiibboth-day, nor na gamming and playing, 
passing to Tavcriics and Ailc-liouscs, or selling of meat or drink, or wilful 
remainiiKj fra their Paroehe Kirk, in lima of Sermon or Prayem on the Sabl/oth- 
day,ho used, under the paines following: That is to say, of cverie person, 
for the handio-labouring and woorking, commonly used be the purest sort, ton 
schillings, and for gamming, playing, passing to Tavernes and Aile-houscs, 
selling of meat and drink, and wilful remaining from their Puroclic Kirk, in 
time of Sermon or i^raj^'rs on the Sahhoth-day, of cverie jx'rson twentie schillinys, 
to be applycd to the helpe and reliefe of tin* pure of the Pnrochiu. And in case 
of tlie refuse or inability of ony person oit'ending in the premisscfi, ti> pay tho 
saids paines re»pectiic, presoiitlie and indclaicdlle, upon their apprclicnsiori or 
conviction, after lauchful tryal, he or she sail be put and halden in the stoks^ 
or sik ut/ter etnjine, divised for publick punishment, be the space of twenty-foure 
houfi’s. And for execution heirof, the Kingis Majesties commission of Justl- 
ciarie, sail be granted to sonic persone in every Parocliin, best aft'oeted and maist 
abill to pcrfornie the same, at the request of the Minister,” —(Acts of tho Scot¬ 
tish Parliament, collected by Sir Thomas Murray of Glendook, 1681, p. 207; 
or Alexander’s Abridgement of the Arts, p. fi t.) This law was doubtless suggest¬ 
ed, as its successors generally wore, by tho clergy. Sec Dr Jjeo’s evicu 
Q. 4086. 

Tho circumstance that “ the Salioth-day," and not Sunday,” is the phrase 
used in this Act, seems to refute* lleylin’s notion that in Scotland the Iiord’s 
Day did not acquire the name of the Sabbath till tho Puritans gave it that 
title about ten years afterwards. Had this objection boon urged fifty years 
ago, it would have been unanswerable ; but the publication of Mr Thomas 
Thomson’s carefully-edited collection of .the j\cts of the Scottish Parliament 
from the original records, has since revealed the faqt that Sir Thomas Murray 
took the liberty to adapt tho Act to tho public taste by changing “ Sonday” 
(which is tho word in Mr Thomson’s edition,,vol. iii., p. 138) to tho more ac¬ 
ceptable phrase “ Sabboth-day.” Mr Alexander, who coi>ie8 tho Act from 
Murray, has very properly adverted to the discrepance in a note. 
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and to a large amount, hut likewise placed the offenders in close and rigor¬ 
ous confinement, and also occasionally infiicted corporal punishment. Thus 
1 raid in the hook of tho session of 8t Andrews, May 31, 1649, the 
following minute :—‘ James Allen, for hreaking of the Sabbath, to be 
seouKGEO IX THE ToiiBOOTii by one of the town officers, at the sight of 
the magistrates.'* 

“ 4094. Do you find in any part of the same period any protest 
against such infliction of punishment, in consequence of the regulations 
under which they inflicted that punishment not being supported by 
civil enactments?—No, J find no such instances; but it is 2 >roper to 
remark, that the kirk-sessions in towns, in those times, in all cases 
I believe, included a jiroportion of tho magistrates, so that it might 
be under that mixed jurisdiction of a court composed of members 
partly ecclesiastical and partly i>ossPssed of civil authority, that those 
proceedings took pbacc.'^ It is proper to add, however, that the 
kirk-session of Crail, though in this predicament, incurred the dis- 
approbatioh of tho Presbytery for exceeding their powers; and the 
Presbytery, in 1650, appointed them ‘ to refer to the civil magistrate 
the enjoining of corjioral punishments or pecunial mulcts.’ The 
moderator of the kirk-session at this time was Mr .James Sharp (aftor- 
war<ls Arclibisboj) of St Andrews), a man of an arbitrary disposi¬ 
tion.”—(P. 269.) 

In the Appendix to the same Report, pp. 299—306, are published 
some curious extracts made by Dr lice from the Rccoi’ds of sundry 
Church Courts in Scotland, shewing how tho law's against Sabbath¬ 
breaking "were administered from 157^0 to the beginning of the reign 
of Gieorgo II. The following arc specimens of the proceedings of tho 
kirk-sessions during that period :— 

/Indrfiftfs, Juno 6, 1599.—David Wemis, in Radorny (accused 
of damdng on Trinity Sunday), was “ ordained to bo iniiirisoned in 
tho stooplo till he find caution to make rciientaiice. He said that he 
never saw that dancing was stayit before, and that custom w'as kept 
in Radorny ere ony of the session was born,” &c. 

“June 10,1599.—David Wcinis confessed his fault in dancing and 
profanation of tho Sabbath.” 

“ Aug. 24, 1600.—It is thought meet that the elders of landward 
advert that nano of the landward break tho Sabbath in shearing, lead¬ 
ing, or labouring of their corns in this harvest season approaching.” 

“Nov. 18, 1641.—Archibald Russell, in Woslor Balrymont, and 
his servant W'oman, for leading corn on the Sabbath evening, were or¬ 
dained to crave God mercy on their knees before the session, and to 
pay 40s, penalty, which was given to aiie Gordon, a distressed woman 
come from Ireland.” 

I may hero mention that in tho y«ar 1590, the kirk-session of 
Glasgow', following tho laAV of Moses (Lev. xxiii., 32), ordained that 
the Sabbath should bo “ from sun to sun which they afterwards ex¬ 
plained to moan that “ no work should be done from light to light in 
winter, and betwixt sun and sun in summer,”f Dr Lee gives some 
extracts from their rewrds :— 

* Dr Lee seems to overlook tlje fact, that magistrates had no power to exer- 
ci.<e civil authority while acting as lucmbers of kirk-sessions. 

t Wodrow’s Biographical Collections, printed for the Maitland Club, vol. ii. 
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Glas(/oiv', ¥eh. 6 ,1592.—“Tho Prusbytorie has fund William Craig, 
at Walkmill of Partik, to have been absent fra his kirk this taiujtirae by~ 
ganCj and thairby to have contrarenit his obligations, qiihairin ho 
obligat him, under the pane of ten merks, to‘keep his kirk on Sun¬ 
day to heir God’s word, is decernit to pay to the thesaurer of his kirk tho 
said ten merks, and to make his repentance in his kirk fur absence 
fra his kirk the twa Sundays next to come, and that he bo not ab¬ 
solved till ho show evident tokens of repentaiice, and that he find sureties 
under the pain of ten pundiSf to be present to hear God’s word on the iiuuday 
in tymes comiiuj.” 

“May 7, 1594.—The Prosbyterie of Glasgow statutes and ordenis 
that gif Mungo Craig sail playc on his pypes on tho Sondayis fra tho 
sun rising till the sun going to in ony place witliiu the bonds of this 
Presbyterie, that he incontinent theraftcr sail be summarlie oxcom- 
municat. Lykwisc statutes that upon tho Sondayo in the said time, 
naiio gif themsolfis to pastimes and profane games within tho said 
bonds, under the pain of the censures of the kirk ; and this to be in- 
timat furtli of pulpit the next Sondayo bo cverie minister within this 
Presbyterie, and specialie bo the minister of Ruglcn.”—(P. 299.)* 

Pittenweem, July 18,159 i .—■“ JJooause of the contempt of the Word, 
and evil keeping of tho Sabbath, the session ordains, that the maister 
and inaistress of every house, and sa mony as are of years and judg¬ 
ment (except when need requireth otherwise), salt be present in the kirk 
ill due time every Sabbath to hear the sermon bifore and after noon, under 
pain of 124. the first, 25. the second, and for the third 55 ., also 5 s. toties 
quotics thereafter; as also for tho third faull, to be debarred fra the 
benefits of the kirk till they make repcntain'o as the se.ssion sail en¬ 
join.”-(P. 300.) 

Macleriy, Juno 2G, 1G25.—“It is ordained by tho ministei-s and 
elders, that no banqu(jt be in any brewstei-’s upon ane (Sunday, under 
the pain of dOs.”—(lb.) 

An abstract is given of cases of iSabbatli-lmeaking, found in tho llo- 
cord of tho (Session of (St Ciithbort's, Edinburgh. In 1587, David 
Dugall is censured for going to Crainond on tho Lord's Day morn¬ 
ing with shoos—a deliglitful walk, by which ho must have boon 
greatly refreshed, and probably was enalded to visit his relations:* 
repeating the oifeuce in 1595, ho is publicly rebuked, and obliged 
to find surety that he shall never be guilty of a similar oficncc, 
■under a penalty, for the first transyression, of 20.''*.; for the second, 
of 405.; and for the third, of banishment from the parish. In 1598, 
several persons in West Port, PotterroAV, and Water of I^eith, for 
profaning the Sabbath by “May games,” wore referred to tho bailies 

part ii., p. 35.—Fifiy years afterwards (August 18, 1640), “ the session make 
a very strict act against profaning the Sabbath, and declare it to be from 12 on 
Saturday’s night to 12 on Sunday's uighi.’"—(Ib.) The .icuish way of reckon¬ 
ing still prevails in Massachusetts; see Combe's Notes on tiir United .States, 
vol. i., pp. 94, 116^ 

* In 1609, the town-piper of Aberdeen was admonished by tho Moderator 
in presence of tho kirk-session, to play no jiiore on his pipes on the i^abbath- 
day ; anQ a fiddler was at the same time prohibited from making hi* music on 
that holy day.— (^Selections from the Heconls of the Kirk Session, of Aberdeen, 
printed for the Spalding (.'lub, 1846, p. 68.) 
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of their resyedive districts, lu 1599, five persons, for drink’ing in tlio 
country on the Lord’s Day, wore admonisbod, and obliged to find se¬ 
curity for tlicir good behaviour in future, under a penalty of 40s. 
In 1602,David Ochiltree, “for fishing on Sabbath, and other crimes” 
was delivered over to the civil magistrate. In 1605, David Knipper 
was “ set at the pillar” for playiiuj at howls on Sahhalh. In 1610, throe 
individuals were referred to the session for Edinburgh, for playing at 
the “penny stones” on Sabbath. In 1614, sewraJ were fined 20s. each 
for playing at football on that day. In 1619, Robert White,/or going to 
see the “ May games” was fined 20s. In 1620, this penalty was imposed 
upon two women for “ flyting” (scolding) on the Lord’s Day ; and in 
1625, upon tlu'co men for selling broad, one of whom was “ imprisoned 
bocaiiso he could not pay his fine.” In 1630, several persons were 
fined 20s. for taking “Javerod's” {Inrl.'i) on Sabbath. In 1631, several, 
for fishing on Sabbath, vfdvn “fined 20s. each, and imprisoned.” In 1652, 
John Coutts and others were fined 40s. each “/or selling milk on the 
Lord's Day.” 1 n 1656, J ohn Stevenson was fined and rebuked “ for car¬ 
rying beer to his house on Sabbatli morning.” In 1696, Elizabeth 
Thom, for persisting to carry in gnantitics of milk to Kdinbvrgh on the 
Lord’s Day, was publicly rebuked ; and in 1698, Hugh (Jray,/or send¬ 
ing his servant to Edinburgh with milk to sell on the Loi’d’s Day, was both 
rebuked and fined. There are also sundry cases of punishment for drink¬ 
ing, selling drink and bread, carrying water, shearing (reaping), fight¬ 
ing, keeping mills at work, and so on.— (I’p. 301-3.) 

Considerable extracts arc given likewise from the books of tho 
“ (lencral Sessions,” the “Six Sessions,” and tho “ Five Sessions,” of 
Edinburgh, exhibiting o<iually tyrannical encroachments by these spi¬ 
ritual courts upon tho liberty of tho people. In 1644, a fine of eight 
merks was exacted from John Walker, “ for transgressing the Sabbath 
in taking up webs in open view of the pi opte,” and the carrying of water 
from tho Craig well through the college yard was prohibited. In tho 
same year “ tho Six Sessions ordain public intimation to bo made, that 
no person, man nor woman, sal be found vaging, nndking, and going upon 
the streets upon the Lord’s Day after the afternoon’s sermon, keeping idle, 
and entertaining impertinent conferences. Nources and insolent gig- 
. lets playing, jesting, sporting, and profanely spending the Lord’s Day; 
with certification if hereafter they do not abstain, neither will be re¬ 
strained, there sail bo particular notice taken of some particulars, and 
these to be censured and punished to the example of others. Item, 
ordainos ilk elder and his deacon to visit by course the baill particular 
quarter whereof he is elder, and carcfullio to observe that na taverns, 
ale cellars, or baxters’ booths bo keeped open, but only to sell neces¬ 
saries for present ncccssitie, and close up all again ; and the delin¬ 
quents to p.ay 12s. for tho first fault, and to make public I’cpcntance 
for the second fault.”—(P. 303.) Next year (1645), “ it is appointed 
by the Six Sessions, that the magistrates, attended by the rainistei's 
by course, sail go up and down the streets upon tho Lord’s Day after 
the afternoon sermon, and cause take particular notice of such as sail 
bo found foorth of their houses vaging abroad upon tho streets, and 
cause cite them before tho session to bo rebuked and censured. Item, 
that some bo appointed to observe, at Loith, tho Abbey kirkyard, the 
Casttehill, and other places. Item, that the ballives of Caunogate and 
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Leitli bo roquestod to reiisiiro and puiu»li vagers, and such as sal be 
found to transgvesse in that sort tho Lord’s Day.”* Shortly after- 

* Similar ordluanccs against “vnging” or strolling, (which won* sometimes 
even more stringent than the above,) continued to br proclaimed from time to 
time by the kirk-sessions till the cud of George the First's reign. One of them 
was formerly quoted (p. 149); and among the extracts given by Dr Ijcc from 
the records of the “ Five Sessions’’ 1 find the following, dated .luno 9, 1724 : 
“It was represented to this meeting by several of llie re\ercud ministers and 
other members, that iMMOiiAiiiTV was grown to a very great hoigbl, I'lirticu- 
larly the profanation of the Lord's Lun, by people crowding upon the streets to 
the Castlchill, the Greyfriars’ churchyard, the High School yard, and other 
places, in time of divine service, as ivell as other thnes in the dnii; whicli being 
considered by this meeting, they named tho following members, ^iz., the Kev. 
Mr William Mitchell, &c., as a committee to wait upon the hoiiourablo magis¬ 
trates upon Tuesday next, to concert proper measures that may most ellcctually 
suppress iMMOUAtlTlKK, the profanation of the Lord's Day. Thu 

meeting also recommended to tiie Mo<lorator to speak or write to the lionourable 
Brigadier-General Preston, that he would be pleased to give necossar and pro¬ 
per order/or preventing people's walking on the, Castlchill upon the Lord's Day, 
especially in time of divine service.”- (P. 305.) 

I repeat that if such regulations as these ofoui- pious kirk-sessions had been 
in force at Jerusalem at the beginning of tlie Clu-istian era, our Lord liiiuseU', 
for walking through the eorn-fielils on tlie Sabbath- -and even tlie Pliari.sees 
who were walking there when they met him—might hsue been marked for 
punishment by tlie perambulating “ magistrates, attondul by the ministers,” or 
by “ an elder or a deacon, with a lie,idle and oiricer!” In those days the gates 
of Jerusalem certainly were not sliut on tlie Sabbath, to prevent all egress of the 
inhabitants; but our Six Sessions urged the addition of this to the other means of 
spiritual improvement of Edinburgh. “ It is thought iieci'ssar,” they say, August 
5, 164G, “ tliat the ports (gates) of Edinburgh sail stand eltised from Saturday 
at night till Sunday at six o'clock at niglit, and none of them to he opened all 
tho while, save only one of tho south ports, to give way for watering of liorse 
at morning and evening, at wliieh time lliey nnfst be attended by some failhful 
honest man, for re.straining the peopli‘'s fortlibreaking, and tliereafter to be 
closed. It is no less necossar that the magistrate's ol' tlie Cannogate he careful 
to see that no back gates nor ])oslorns or obscure jiassages he neglected or left 
open to give way to the people’s outbreaking."—(P. 304.) These suggestions 
were acted ujion by tlie magistrate.'" in 1650. wlien they ordered the gates to be 
regularly closed from t^iiturday at 10 till Monday at 4 a.m., except for an 
hour in tlie morning and another at night, for watering of horses ; while rag¬ 
ing in the streets or repairing to the Pastleliill was forhidileii on pain of im¬ 
prisonment, and farther punh'^hment at tlie willof the magistrate. - {The. Coltncss 
Collections, printed for the Maitland (!lub, p. 368.) Nevertheless, the pco]ile 
still refused to have godliness tlirust upon tliein within the walls; for we find 
that on 12th June 1655, public intimation was appointed to lie made from the 
pulpits, “ that all such U.S sail be found to profane the Lord’s Day by iaging 
after sermon, going up and down the streets, some to the Castlehill, some to 
Vestcr's Kirk, and places thereabout, gardens ami void plaees, for their sport 
and pastyme, throwing tlie eannon-stone, and such like unlawful pastimes and 
recreations on sucli days, sal be condynly I'ensured and punisbed as cfTeris.” 

-{Report of Committee, p. 30 L) In IG.iO, it is announced that “persons % aging 
upon the streets upon the Lord's D.ay, chiefly in time of sermon, sal be ajipre- 
hended and committed to pri 'on by llie autiioritic of tlie magistrates, ami severely 
punished.”—(Ib.) On 5th April 1658, “ the magistrates is to cause some 
Inglisb souldicrs goe along the streets, and those outjiarts above writte.n, both 
before sermon and after sermon, and lay hold ujion both young and old whom 
they find out of their houses or out of the eiiurcli.’'—(I*. 305.; 8o much for 
Edinburgh. ^Vt Glasgow likewise the gates vveri' oidered to be closed, but only 
daring certain hours of the I'^abbalh. (Wodrows Itioyraphleal Colle.rtions, 
printed for the Maitland Club, vol. ii., part ii., p 36 ) Tlie etfeet of these 
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wards a widow, iiaiiied Margaret Dickson, was accus<jd of “ transgress¬ 
ing the Lord’s day, having spits and roasts at the fire in time of serrnonj^^ 
Having acknowledged the sin, she was ordained to pay two thalers 
(eight inorks), “ with certification that if sho bo found guilty of tho 
like hereafter sho shall bo made to pay doulilo, as likewise to be 
brought before the congregation to make public satisfaction.”—(P. 
304.) 

Prom tho Rossioii Records of other parts of Scotland, wo learn that 
measures similar to those above noticed wore extensively employed for 
tho promotion of Sabbath-observance. In Aberdeen, which has al¬ 
ready been briefly referred to, an okhM* or deacon of tho Church, if 
absent from the preaching, incurred a penalty of “twa shillings;” for 
“ others honest persons of tho town,” the fine was sixpence. Nov. 24, 
1575, it is ordained that “ all persons being absent fra the preaching 
on the Sunday, without lawful business, and all persons ganging in tho 
gait, or playing in the links [downs], or other places, tho times of 
preaching or prayers on tho Sunday, and all persons making morcat 

stringent measures upon the morals of the peo 2 >lc will bo inquired into in a 
Bub.S(>q uont Note. 

During tlio period referred to, the captors or searchers continued to ply their 
unpopular vocation on Sundays, not only in Kdinburgh, but extensively through¬ 
out Scotl&nd- instances of which ■.ipj)ear in SeUetions fnnn the Iterords of the 
Kirk-Seiision, ibc. of Aberdeen, pp. 2(i, 27. (8th May l(i03, and 7th May 1C09); as 
well as in the Perth and Ayr llegisters rjuoted below, and in Wodrow's Jiio~ 
yraiihical Collections, vol. ii., part ii., p. 30. Dr TjCc says ho had not been able 
to ascertain that tlie custom of perambulating the streets in quest of Habbath- 
breakers continued later than tlic year 1730 ((J,. 4117, p. 273); but at Perth it 
survived at least till 1775 (see The. Sfioiti.iwvode Miseellitny, vol. ii., p. 244 ; 
Mdinhurgh, 184.5); and in tho West of Scotland (where fanaticism has always, 
since the Keforinaiiuti, ke})t a tinner hold of the people than in other iiOW- 
laiid districts) it lingered till the beginning of the present century. This Avo 
learn from the evidence of the Kev. Duncan Alacfarlau of llenfrew bcfoio tho 
same committee. “ It is an old Scottish practice," says he, “which 1 have 
heard often gp(ikcu of by those who lived .a generation before me, and of which 
[ have also hoard inueh from the memhors of my own church, when I was 
a minister in one of the suburbs of llhisgow. I‘ilder.s of our eliurchcs were, at 
the period to uhicli I refer, accustomed to walk the streets in tow'iis, two and 
two ill turns, during the hours of divine service, to take notice of children or 
disorderly persons strolling about, and to attempt, hy moral suasion, to induce 
them to go to their houses, or to go to churcii; and if those means wore irielli- 
cient, they were lunnlcd over to the civil nicujisirnte. This practice continued till, 
from an increase of po}>uiutiun, an increa'-e of vice," [an increase, he might have 
added, of men’s kiiowlege of their rights, and respect for those of each other,] 
“ and a growing want of support on the part of the magistrates" [who doubtless 
had better learned the limits of civil jui’isdiction], “ it was gradually given up ; 
and I am nut aware at this luoineiit whctlicr any society of the ilescriptiun now 
given exists in Scotland; hut I believe, from the accounts I have had, that they 
did continue to exist till within a dozen years ago. T ouglit to have added, that 
this was not confined to the elders of the church, but tliat well-disposed indivi¬ 
duals associated with them, took turn with them, and c.irried into effect those 
objects."—(({,. 3693, p. 229.) lie adds (({,. 3700, p. 230), “ It was in conse¬ 
quence of legislative enactments nut being fully carried into effect, that the 
associations to which 1 referred gradually ceased to operate; the persona who 
went round to repress Sabbath abuse were often insulted, and being unsup¬ 
ported by the magistrates, gradually gave up acting as they did formerly, it 
having been voluntary and gratuitous." TJie practice is alluded to by Sir 

alter Scott in the twentieth chapter of Rob Roy, 
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merchandise on Sunday within the tmvn, . . . sail be secluded 

tra all honefit of the kirk unto tho time they satisfy tlio kirk in their 
repentance, and [the] ma;*istrate by aue pecuuial pain.”'* Nov. 28, 
1602, “ tlm wife of James llannennan, for w'orkinir on tlio Sabhath- 
day [is] uiilawit in Os. Bd.” “ 'fho winie day, the session ordains 
that nae baxters within this burgh work nor bake any l>akon meat 
in time coming on the Sabbath-dey.” Four .\berdoen citizens 
were, Jan. 16, 1603, “ unlawit, ilk ane of them, in 3s. -Id. for 
their absence fra the sermons on Sunday last, eoufesbit by them- 
selves.”f On 8th November 1608, the eiti/eus were, dreadfully 
alarmed by an earthquake, on account of which a day of fasting and 
humiliation was appointc<l by tho magistrates and cleigy. ^riio par-' 
ticular sin for which this scourge was thought to have been sent, 
was tho custom of salmon-lisliing on Sunday; and accordingly the 
proprietors of salmon-fishings were called hehtre the Ses^iuu and re¬ 
buked. Some, says the record, ‘ proineist ahsoliilolit' to forlaiur, holli 
bp thame stdlHs and thair servaiulis, iji tyiiie cuniming ; iitheris pro- 
moist to forbear, upon the condition suh^e(]llent; and sum ]>hiinlie 
refuissit anyway to forlxair, and sum wer not yit tliroughlio re.solued.”'|; 
From the record of a previous “ dealing” with these sahnon-lislieis, 
ill 1606, we discover the grounds of tho contiiimicv of sonio of tluuu 
on this occasion : for “Maistoi- Tliomas Mciig/ies [one of those wlio 


“plainlio refuissit to I'orhoar”], heing exhorted ho the nioderatour 
to sanctilie the Jmrdis 8abolli, in abstening from the working of his 
salinound tisebingis tliairon, ansuerit, (iubeu ane law sal be maid in 
jiarliaincnt, or in aue c.oiiventionn of estates, prohibiting vniuersallie 
throw this haill kingdonio ony working of salmoiul fiscliingis on the 
Saboth day, ho shall then obey tlie law; hot till tins law be maid 
viiiversallie, be aiithorilio and consent of the estates, [be] refnsit to 
absiene from working of bis tlscliiogio on tlio •'‘■abotli day, alledging it 
wes lanchfull to him to lische thairon, aceordiiig to vse and woiint 
past luemoiio of man, till aue coiuiuoun law suld he maid in tlu! coii- 
trar ; and, fanler, that it wes no jn ophanal ionn nor hrak of the 
Saboth to lische thair vvatteris lliairoii.” § Eight other inde])endent 
lislmrs, who understood their rights, and were not dispo.iod to let the 
clergy eiKroacli upon them, gave tho same reply ; and as not even a 
threat against them is recorded, it would ajqa'ar that the iSession 
found their reasons unanswerable. 8almon-flshing, it is ovi<lent, was 
not considered by either party as falling under tho prohibition of 
“ liandy-lal.'ouring or working” in the Act of Parliament passed in 
1579. Even the awful warning of the eartluiuake had no effect on 
several of these unimpressiblo Aberdonians, who jierbaps were so un- 
roasonablo as to desire some bettor evidence than the Kiik-S(ission’s 


auuounceineiit, of its connexion with the practice complained of.|| In 


* Selections from Records of Kirk-Session, &c., p. Jll, 
t lb., p. 24. J lb., p.64. § Ib., p. SI. 

(1 “ In a rude state of society, all great calnmitic.s are regarded by tlie people 
as judgments of God on the wickedness of man. Tims, in our own time, 
the priests persuaded a large part of the population of Chili, and perhaps be. 
lieved themselves, that the fatal earthquake of 1822 was a sign of the wrath 
of Heaven for the great political levoliitinn just then con^^mmilf^■d in 8outli 
America. In like manner, [in] the account given to Bolon by the Kgyptian priests, 



16-11, salnion-lishiug: oii Suiulay was forbuUlou from tlio pulpit at Old 

of the submersion of the island of Atlantis under the waters of the ocean, after 
repeated shocks of an earthquake, we find that the event hapijened when Jupi¬ 
ter liad seen the moral dp])ravity of the inhabitants. (Plato’s Timve/HH,)" —(Ly- 
ell's Principles of (leologij, 7th ed., p. 11.) 

In the Ivirk-'Se.'j.sion Register of Perth, we read of “ a fearful inundation of 
waters” which happened there on 16th October 1621, “ compassing the same 
in all parts, so tliat thereby the brig of Tay was hailly dung [thrown] down, 
except only one how [arch] thereof standing.” The cause of this deluge was 
long-continued heavy rain, along with a great tempestuous wind at the east.’’ 
“The like fearful inundation of waters was never seen at Perth in no living 
man's remembrance, which put the people in such fear that they looked for 
nothing but to have been destroyed; whereupon Mr John Malcolm, minister, 
powerfully endued with Ood’s Spirit, caused ring the preaching bell on Sun¬ 
day at seven houns in the morning [the. Hood having risen rapidly a few hours 
before], and the haill inhabitants came to the kirk. And there he exhorted 
them to repent for their sins, uhich had provoked tlie said judgment of Ood to 
come upon the city ; assuring tlieni tiiat if they were truly penitent therefor, 
and would a\()w to (iod to amend their lives in time <-oming, God would avert 
llis judgment, and give tlicm deliverance. Whose powerful exhortations moved 
the people to cry to God with tears, clamours, and eric.s, and to liold up their 
liaiids to God [that they would] amend tlieir lives, and every one of them to 
abstain from their domestic sins. 'The like humiliation botli of men and wonnm 
hos not been seen within Perth before. Pasting, preaching, and prayers, con¬ 
tinued all that week. Onr pastor with grca^nnignanimity insisted in exhorting 
tiic people to true ropciitanco and ameinlment of their lives. Tlio waters be¬ 
gan somewhat to deercase after iioon on Sunday; hut after djiylight pa.sscd 
there arose a greater tempest of wind and rain tlian at anj time liefore, which 
so afl'rlghted the people that night, that they hxikcd for Jiothiug but [that] the 
wati'rs should have arisen to greater height nor they were before. Jiotwith- 
staiiding tlierec.f inirsiculously, through the mercy of God, h}' [beyond] all men's 
expectation, the waters greatly in the meaiitimc decreased, which in the nioj'U- 
ing moved the people in the kirk and a 11 otJicr places to givcjuost hearty thanks 
to God for llis im'rey towards Ihein." • (^f>j>olti.iwoode Misccllum/, vol. ii., pp. 298- 
300. 

The licv. .lohn Parker Jaivvson, in his prefatory remarks to the Kxtraets 
from the Regi,stcr just quoted, gives (lilt, fit., pp. 229 231) a far from flatter¬ 
ing account of the .Seoteh Kirk-Sessions in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. •• The power of those Kirk-Sessions," says he, “ which are now private 
assemblages in whose meetings and proecediugs the public take no interest 
w'hntover, is defined to be the cognisance of parochial matters and cases of 
scandal; hut in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially during the 
Covenanting reign of terror after the outbreak ol'the civil war against Charles I., 
the Kirk-Si'ssions of Scotland were the sources of excessive tyranny and op¬ 
pression —w'crc arbitrary, inquisitorial, and revengeful, to an extent which ex¬ 
ceeds all belief. It is truly stated by the aiitlior of the Memoirs of Loelieill — 
‘ Kvery parish had a tyrant, who made the greatest Lord in his district stoop to 
his authority. The kirk vvas the place wdiere he kept his court; the pulpit his 
throne or tribunal from whence he issued out his terrible decrees; and twelve 
or fourteen sour ignorant enthusiasts, under the title of Kldors, composed his 
council. If any, of what ([uality soever, had the assurance to disobey his orders, 
the dreadful sentence of excommunication was inimeJiatoly thundered out 
against him, his goods and chattels eonliseated and seized; and lie himself being 
looked upon as actually in the possession of the devil, and irretrievably doomed 
to erternal perdition, all that c.mvencd with him were in no better esteem,'— 
(Memoirs of Sir Kwen Cameron of LocheiU, 4to. Ediii. 1842, printed for the 
Abbotsford Club, p. 87, 88.) They assumed and exercised the power of fining 
and imprisoning in tiic most capricious, unrelenting, and dogniaticul manner, 
dictating to the municipal authorities, and conducting themselves as if they 
were infivllihle, . . . Another peculiarity of the Presbyterian Kirk-Sessions 



Aberdeen, by direction of the General Assoinbly, under pain of ecclo- 

was, that they had no idea of toleration, and we accordingly find that they 
spoke and acted on the assumption that no other X’cligion was ever to he iiliowed 
ill the kingdom except that whi<‘ii they professed, tvho re/ztserZ (>r wil^ 

fulhj Khlaijed to communicate were sMiiiuiOiiCf/ before the Ko-k-i^eefious, ami fined or 
imprisoned. Whoever was not of their way of thinking was Rraiuled hy.them 
as an enemy of the ' Uvangell,’ or they brought forward their usual, ami at all 
times convenient, charge of I’oj^cry. All persons who were avowed or alleged 
Homan Catholics were expected to bojninished by exile and forfeiture of their 
property. In minor matters, the preacher and his Kirk-Scssion took cognisance 
of almost every occurrence, whether frivolous or important. Tliose who played 
games on certain long-observed holidays w^ere summoned before (hem, and im- 
l>risoncd for contumacy if they refused to appear. Scolding and malicious scandal 
were akso punishable, and absence from the pi-eacliings finable. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that multitudes even of the peasantry belield the legal sup¬ 
pression of Presbyterianism in Scotland, .soon after the accession of .lames Vl^to 
the Kuglisli Crown, without regret, ami evinced no opposition to the establisli- 
ment of the Kpiscopate. This was particularly the case with the citi/.ens of 
Perth, as appears from these .selections, and the only ohjector.s appear to lia\o 
been some of their mini.stors, who, however, inorely opimscd a few' of the minor 
ecclesiastical arrangements. The worthy hiirges.sc.s of the ‘ J''air tdfy'unani¬ 
mously conformed to Mpi.scopaey.''—(I’p. :i.‘ll.) 

As the foregoing observations are from the pen of an I'lpiscop.alian, the 
Presbyterian reader may susiicct tJicin to he highly coloured. In th.it case J 
recommend the perusal not only of Hie Kceords to wliu h they are prefixed, hut 
also of the minutes of the other Kirk-Sessions wliose proceedings are referred 
to ill the preceding pages. It may ho well aKo lo look at corlaiii ordinances 
passed by the Cciicral Assembly of the Cliurch of Scotland in 1012, 1040. and 
1618, against Pajiists and other obnoxious jioi'soiis ; printed in the A<ts of tin 
Assembhj. pp. GO, 141, 194. (Ikliii. 184.‘1). iJy the.se ordinances the lloninn 
('^atliolics were prohiliiled in a most tyjannic'il and eruid manner from tlu* 
exercise of their religion, from instructing lludr eliildren in vihattliey them¬ 
selves (who had the solo right to judge in ihe inaiter) regard*‘d as religious 
ti'Uth, from associating with friends or jn’iestsof tlioirown p'-iriiasioii, and even 
from retaining any Papist in their sen ice ! 

It is dillicult to imagine by what perverse logic Hr lletliorington has been 
able to convince liimself “ that intoleranee, in the right sense of the word, 
never was the char.acteristic of the Presbyterian (.'Imich. Cxpres-ions,"’ says 
he, “of a severe aspect against that toleration which included all kiml.sof blas¬ 
phemous and iinnioral lieeTitioiisness may' hi' found in tlio w'ritings of our 
lathers, and may he warped and misinterpreted by party writi rs ; and we may 
even admit tliat they were not at all times suflicieiilly gii.-iided in their lan¬ 
guage ; hut if anything like a fair allowance he made for tlie spirit of the 
times, and tlie peculiar cireumstanees amidst which they acted and wrote, Tiiv.v 
WILXi STAND COMPLETIil.Y VINUfOATUD FROM THU C11AK(J15 UF tN'I'OLF.llANCH 
AND SFIRITLAL DKSI’OTIS.M.” — (History of the C'hurch of Scotland, p. 341.) The 
“ fair allowance” here claimed must ho large indeed : even in our ow'n times of 
comparative freedom, a. very considerable allowance Is needed for tlio vimlicn- 
tioii of some of tlio Scottish clergy from the charge. As for Hr llelhoringfon's 
insinuation tliat the hostility of our fathers to tlie toleration advocated by the 
Independents was excited only hj' demands (made by fanatics and madmen) for 
the toleration of “all kinds of blasphemous and iinnioral liceiKiousness,” tlim 
is amply refuted by facts already adduced. (See pp. l.GO 1G2.) 1 do not .say 

that the Preshyteriniis were peeuliar in their inlolcranei'; hut how any man 
who knows their writings, and iindcr.stamls what intoleranee i.s, can deny that 
they were intolerant to u high degree, I am quite unahle to understand. Why, 
even in the beginning of the eighteenth century, wo find the (Jcncral Assenihly 
strictly prohibiting all persons to preach or disseminate any doctrine at vari¬ 
ance with the Confession of Faith ; and opposing almost franticly the giving of 
liberty to all sects to meet for public worship. (Arts, jip. 329, 469, G02.) To 
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siastiical puuisliiaeiits. Spalding says that “ this Assoiubly Act made 

take an additional instance: Was it not an act of “spiritual despotism” to 
prohibit, as the minister of Perth did in 1595, a merchant of tliat town from 
visiting Popish countries .in the course of his business ? For on the 22d of 
December in the year mentioned, one Alexander ^Lawrie was, we find, inter¬ 
rogated by the ^ninister of the Fair City, “ if, in his last being out of this 
country, he had been in Spain : [he] answered, that he was in Portugal, but 
was never present at ma''a, neither gave reverence to any piocession, and that 
lie was never demanded by any concerning his religion. 'I'hc Said Alexander 
being removed and censured, it tvas thought ijootl by the Si‘i<sioa that he should 
be adiHoiiished not to travel to these, parts ayain, cveept that they were otherwise 
rejouncd in re/ii/tonf”—{SpoUmvoodc MiseelUiny, vol. ii., p. 274.) Three years 
before, namely in 1592, tiie niinisters of Kdiiiburgh (without, of course, at 
all becoming liublu to “ the cliarge of intolerance and spiritual despotism”) 
prohibited the merchants there from “haunting and resorting to Spayne,” 
alleging that they “ could not make voyage to Spain without danger of their 
sauls;” in other words, that Protestant truth could not stand an encounter 
with PopisJi error. The merchants however paid no attention to this edict, 
and being cited before tlie Session VM're ordered by that tolerant body to 
yield ill! due obedience to the comiu.ind. Upon this they complained to the 
king, ulio took them under his protection and gave them liberty to travel; 
“ whereat the iniui.stcrs were sa grieved, that they boasted [threateiicd] the 
merchants with excommunication, llul the Provost and Council of Fdiuburgh 
interceded, and stayed that purpose; because that to the merchants divers 
Spanyai'ds were addebted, wliilk wad never be ropayit unless they went 
themselves to make count and reckotiing w'ith them ; and sicklike divers of 
them w’cre owing to creditors there, and in that respect till their counts were 
perfyted and ended, they could not abstenc from travelling. . . . Sa 

that for tbir respect is the ministers bad patience fur that lime, otherwise this 
matter bad turned to a great popular scisme.’’ The ministers were at the 
same time disieuted in an attempt which tlicy made to abolish tlic Monday's 
weekly market, on the plea that all who came to it “did address themselves to 
their journey ujion Sunday, vvhilk day sould be sanctilied and keepit holy. 
But,'' sa}.s the historian, '‘among many great uiifallible reasons, it was'fun- 
den tliat tlic inaist part of tlie incrcat folks did never address tlieinselves to 
journey wliili' [until] Moiulay morning, and therefore the merentsould not cease; 
and as to iliese that eaine far off, it became tiie pastors of their puroehin to hin¬ 
der them. And beside all this, tliat inercat day was authorised to the town by 
the princes of aiieieni time, and therefore it became not a subject to consent to 
the abolition tliereof, unless tlie matter w'ere moved in presence of the three 
estates of Parliament.'’— {Historic of Kitty James the Sc.i't, printed for the Baiina- 
tyne Club, pp. 254-15.) 

'fhesc particulars may rccal to the memory of some a foolish attempt made 
in September 1850, tlirough tlie infiuence, it is said, of certain Free Churcli 
niinisters and other Sabbatarians, to alter from Monday to Tuesday the com¬ 
mencement of the l<'alklrk Tryst (our greatest sliecp and cattle market, held 
thrice a-year in iiutnnin); on wliich occasion many dealers resisted the change, 
and the business of the market was thrown into tho utmost confusion. 8o 
great was the public inconvenience and indignation, that hut for the restora¬ 
tion of the established practice, vvtiicli was conceded with a had grace in the fol¬ 
lowing year, the market would in all likelihood have been destroyed for ever. 
“ I heard,” says a correspondent of the ScoUwan, 14th Sept. 1850, “ many 
cattle-dealers from Kiiglund and other places deelare that if the day were changed 
they could not attend the Tryst, as it would interfere with other markets. In 
fact, the general opinion of all present seemed to be tliat this important market 
would be ruined, and many and deep were tho execrations uttered against the 
bigots who had interfered with it. I hope you will exert your pen against these 
follies, and give tlie Free Kirk clergy a lesson not to interfere with things 
quite out of their province.” In the same paper an indignant “ Stirlingshire 
Farmer” shews that such a change as the one attempted would not diminish, but 
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some obedience with great difficulty, for it was thought no sin to fish 
upon the Sabbath-day before.”* 

By a stern act of the Aberdeen Town-Council, passed in 1598, a 
severe tariff of fines was ordained for various ranks of people on their 
staying away from Sunday and week-flay services in the chmvdios, 
every husband to bo answerable for his wifi', and every master for his 
servants. A burgess of guild or his wife was to pay thirteen shillings 
and fourpence /or absence on Sunday. “ Likewise, following the 
example of other weel reformit congregations of this realm, [the Coun¬ 
cil] statutes and ordains that the wives of all burgesses of guild, and of 
the maist honest and substantious craftsmen of this burgh, sail sit in 
the midst and body of the kii'k in time of sermon, and not in the side 
ailes, nor behind pillars, to the effect they may mair easily see and 
hear the deliverer Snd preacher of the woi-d; and sicklike ordains, 
that the women of the ranks foresaid sail repair to the kirk, every 
ane of them having a clock, as the maist decent and comely outer gar¬ 
ment, and not with plaids as has been frcciuently used; ami that every 
ane of them likewise sail have slniles, sa mony as may commodiously 
have the same, according to the decent forju obsoi'vetl in all reformit 
burghs and congregations of this i ealm.”f 

At Perth, Jan. 8, 1582-3, “ it was onlained that an elder of 
every quarter [district] shall pass thi'ough the same evtiry Sunday 
in time of preaching before n<toii, their time about, ami note them 
that are found in taverns, baxtm’s’ booths, or on the gaits, ami dilate 
them to tbo Assembly, tliat evory one of tbein that is absent from tho 
kirk maybe poinded for twenty shillings (Scots), accju-diiig to the x\ct 

might increase, the .'iniount of .Sunday travelling, and thus entirely disappoint the 
hopes of its promoters. “The Sunday tra\riling,” says ho, “ whu-h was for¬ 
merly near the Tryst, will take place at a day’s joiirnoy farther off, and the 
annoj'ance, if any, is shifted from your own door to your neighbour’s. In fact, 
the effect is more likely to be, that many who like their stock to go fresh into 
market, and w'ho formerly travelle*! during the week that tlu-y might rest on 
tho Sunday in the neighbourhood of the market, will now travel on .Sunday and 
rest on Monday. Such is the result which this paltry meddling is likely to 
bring about. .So ignorant arc the clerical wire-drawers of the most common 
details of the business by which men earn their bread, that when they bring 
their theological crotchets to bear on them, they produce an effect directly the 
reverse of their object. . . . Jn a word, this obtrusive and meddling spirit 

of the .Sabbatarians cannot he borne with much longer. Their false preten¬ 
sions we could laugh at, and their ollensive cant we could shut our oars to, hut 
this deranging of the business-relations of life is not to be endured. In fact 
the influence of priestcraft is greater among us than our social well-being ad¬ 
mits, or our pride wdll permit us to acknowledge. It has grown great, is grow¬ 
ing, and must be diminished. As a quiet farmer hinted to me on the Tryst 
ground, if they go much farther we shaJl require a second Cromwell to put the 
house in order.” 

Our free press is a better protection than either a King .Tames or a Cromwell; 
and through it I am liere contributing such aid as I can, to tho diflicnlt enter¬ 
prise of driving back the indiscreet portion <)f the clergy to their appropriate 
sphere of usefulness, where plenty of much more creditable occupation may be 
found by them. 

^ Spalding’s History of tho Troubles in .Scotland, printed for the Bannatjne 
Club, vol. i., p. 306. 

t Aberdeen Council Records, printed for the Spalding Club, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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of I’arllanicut.”'^ Soon after, a married woman, named ITunter, is fined 
throe pounds for her absence from church during tho bygone year, 
and other three pounds for her absence during the time of fasting.—■ 
(P. 246.) In September 1585, tavern-keepers are subjected to a fine 
of 20s. for selling wine and ale in time of sermon.—(Pp. 251.) In 
1587, tho Sunday penalties are extended to the Tlmrsday sermon.— 
(P. 257.) July 3i, 1598, “Andrew Robertson, chirurgeon, being 
accused tor breaking of the Sabbath by polling and razing of tho 
Laird of , declared that ho did it quietly at tlio request 

of tho gentleman, without outgoing.”—(P. 276). Ho was ordained 
to make repentance, and wavjied for tho future. It will bo under¬ 
stood that under tho designation of chirurgeon both surgery and tho 
functions of the bavbci' were embraced.—Tlic Session also exerted it¬ 
self to prevent Highland reapers from sauntcriflg on tho streets on 
Sunday, waiting to bo hired (August 1593); and took strong measures 
to put an end to the practice of cadgers departing from the Saturday 
market on Sunday morning (March 1599). Pour persons were re¬ 
buked in November of the latter year for “ playing at golf on the North 
Inch in the time of the preaching after noon, on the Sabbath,” a sport 
which is not now indulged in upon Sunday in any part of Scotland. 

Similar extracts from tho Session Records of Ayr, are published in 
tho AVodrow Society’s Riographios, \ol. i., p, 45. In 1604 certain 
Sabbath-breakers were “ ordanit to bo put into thcthofis hoaland 
in IGll, “ it is ordayned bo tho Session that quhasoever bcis found 
either upon yo hye gait, or on the hills, be the searchers, after that ye 
text be read be ye minister on ye Sabl)oth"day, they sal bo commitit 
as breakers of ye Sabboth, and sal satisfie actiordinglie ; and also that 
nane leave yo kirk hefoir the preaching be say’d,under yo kirk pains.”f 

Dr Cook, in his Ifisttny of tho Church of Scotland, gives the following 
account of King James’s Rook of Sports, and tho circumstances at¬ 
tending it. After recording tho abortive altempls made by that 
“ most dread sovereign,” whilst visiting Scotland in 1617, to establish 
there a conformity in worship and ceremonies with the Church of Eng¬ 
land, and to vest in his own person tho Avholo ecclesiastical powers of 
the Assembly of the Church of Scotland, ho proceeds:—“ Soon after 
this James left Scotland, mortified by tho disjday of that s])irit of re¬ 
sistance with Avhieh ho had often struggled in his earlier days, but 
which he probably flattered himself had been extinguished ; and dis¬ 
appointed that all which ho had expected to accomplish by his pre¬ 
sence was yet to be obtained. It was on his progress to Ijondon, when 
he was passing through Lancashire, that, perhaps to console himself 
for having been thwarted in making ecclesiastical regulations for Scot¬ 
land, ho declared it to bo his pleasure, that his good people should not, 
after divine service, be discouraged from taking any lawful recreations; 
and in the following year (18th May 1618) ho issued a proclamation, 
in.which he enumerated these recreations. In this strange ordinance, 

* Extracts from the Kirk-Scssion Register of Perth, in the Spottiswoodo 
Miscellany, vol. ii., p. 243. 

t Wodrow Society’s Biographies, vol. i., p. 47.—For cases in the Synod of 
Fife, see Selections from its Minutes, printed for the Abbotsford Club, pp. 17, 
18, 21, 23, 29, 30, 32, 40, 126, 128, 131, 133, 137, 152, 168, 165, 181. 
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lie coiainaiided that liis subjects should not bo prevented, upon tho 
Lord’s Day, from dancing, archery, leaping, or vaulting,—from having 
May-games, Whitson-ales, niovrice-danccs,—in short ho protected, by 
his royal authority, what would have roiulered the religious services 
of tho Lord’s Day useless, and would bavo iiuulo that day a day of 
rioting and debauchery. Yet, that ho might seem to be actuated by 
pious motives, he employed this indulgence, so shocking to a truly re¬ 
ligious mind, as a means to insure attemlanco upon divine worship : 
for tho amusements which lie countonain-cd were to be enjoyed only by 
such as had been present in their own parish churches.* 

“ This act of his Majesty was regarded with much uneasiness by 
many of tho English clergy, who dreaded that it would be extondod 
to tho Avhole kingdom. ^umbiM’s resolved that they would disobey, 
and tho Lord Mayor of London even arrested tlio King’s eai-riages, 
which, upon a Suudjiy, were passing Ihrougli the city, llis ^lajesty 
was at length induced not to i)ersist in setting his autliovity in opj)o- 
sition to sound reason, and to tlio practico of tb.e purest times of the 
Catholic Church ; and little nioro attention was paid to this matter 
till itwsis unhappily revived in tlio time of Charles, and incroasod tho 
discontent, whicli every conscienlions sacrifice slioiild liavo boon made 
to remove.f The intelligence of llu' King’s proclamation was soon con¬ 
veyed to Scotland, and it could not fail to impress the ministers who 
had resisted tho pretensions of .lames, with the conviction, that, in 
doing so, they had indeed served the cause for wliich, in tho love of 
truth, they conlended and snifercd.”+ 

I have inserted this nai’i'alivo of events Inriiierly related at gi’oater 
length (sec pp. 111 ct s/v;.), for the purpose of commenting on several 
points which it is dilliciilt to pass over in silence. The reader who re¬ 
members what was said concerning the Book of Sports in a previous 
part of this volume, will bo struck witli the ingenious and not very 
candid colouring which Dr Cook Inis liero givou to tlio wliolo aflair. 
In the first place, he. gives ns no intiiinition of the fact inentioued in 
the documejit itself, that the people of Jjaiicasbiro liad complained 
to the King of tlio obstruction of tboir acciistoinod ris-reatioris on 
Sunday by iho Puritans—a reasonable complaint, which loudly called 
for redress. Tliis representation of tlioii-s, wdiicb, as wo saw, natu¬ 
rally found a willing seconder in .laiiR'i’s own deliberate opinion of 
the utility of ])opiihir recreations, is studiously kept out of view by 
Dr Cook; and instead of it lie substitutes bis own mere mipxiiirc, 
that “ perhaps to console himself for having boon tliivarted in making 
ecclesiastical regnlalions for Scotland,” ho declared his pleasure in tho 
manner referred to.—Secondly, it is foolish or unfair to confound, as 
Dr Cook docs, such healthful and iimocciit recreations as tho Declara¬ 
tion specifie.s, with that “ rioting and debauchery” wdiich in fact they 
were expressly intended to supersede; for one of the incouvonionces spo- 

* “ Collier's Keel. Hist., vol. ii., p. 711, 712. Uapin’s Hist, of England, vol. 
ii., p. 194, 195. OaldeAvood’s History, p. 686. Wodrow’.s M.SS., vol. iii., in 
Life of Spottiswoode, p. 69.” 

t “ Collier and Itapin, ns last quoted. Note by Tindal to p. 198 of ll.apin’s 
second volume. Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 114. 115.” 

J History of the (Jhurch of Scotland, by George <’ook, D.IX, vol. ii,, pp. 
281-283. Edinburgh, 1815. 
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cified in tho Doflaration, and tliereliy proposed to bo removed, is, 
“ that this prohibition (by the Puritans) barroth the common and 
moaner sort of people from using such exorcises as may make their 
bodies more able for war when His Majesty or his successors shall 
have occasion to use them, (i»d in place thereof scU up tipjAing andfiUhp 
dniid'cnness, and breeds a number of idle and <liscontente4l speeches 
in their ale-houses: For when shall the common people have leave 
to exorcise, if not upon tho (Sundays and holy-days, seeing they must 
a])ply their labour and win their living in all working-days ?” 
Whether such exorcises as the King tavoured, or tippling and filthy 
drunkenness, or even tho political discussions which ho disliked in the 
ale-houses, wore most calculated to “render the religious services of 
the Jjord’s Day useless,” ! leave to the judgnioht of the reader.-— 
Thirdly, Dr Cook ascribes to the King a base hypocritical motive, for 
which then* is not a shadow of pretext: it was, forsooth, in order 
“ that he might sccm to he actuated hv pious motivesf that James “em¬ 
ployed this indulgence as a means to insure attendance ujiou Divine 
worship.” I cannot think that had so sensible a writer as JJr Cook 
perused with care ibe Declaration itself, he could have written so un¬ 
fairly ; for its words shew that this part of tho measure was dictated 
by what must bo allowed to have been the very natural desire to dis¬ 
courage sectaries from deserting the services of the Church of which 
tho King was legally tho Hoad, llo barred from tho liberty given 
to others all h/iowu reeusants avIio abstained fi’oin coming to Divine 
service, being therefore unworthy of any lawful recreation after tho 
service, that would not first come to tlie church and serve God 
and as for those “ who, though conform in religion, had not been 
present in the church at the service of (rod, before thoir going to 
the said recreations,” and to whom the recreations wore “ in like sort 
prohibifed,” is it an overstretch of charity to believe that James 
thought tho service of God as cxcollont an tMiiployment for one part 
of Sunday, as recreations wore for anoth(*r i Tho recreations, no doubt, 
are “shocking to a truly religious mind” which has been trained to 
regard them as sinful, but to other religious minds are not more shock¬ 
ing than the desecration of Christmans or Good Fridai/ (so offensive to 
the generality of “ truly religious minds” in England), is to religious 
minds in Presbyterian (Scotland, Dr Cook thinks that in these pro¬ 
ceeding’s the King was “setting his authority in opposition to sound 
reason this is a matter of opinion, about which it is allowable to 
differ. His statement that tho King acted in opposition to “ the 
practice of the purest times of the Catholic Church,” raises two 
questions : AV hen were those purest times ? and what harm was there 
in acting contrary to the practice of even the purest times, if he had, 
as some think, good reason to do so ? If the first thi’ee centuries of the 
Christian Church are to be reckoned tho purest, it might have puzzled 
Dr Cook to prove that the recreations protected by King James were 
excluded from “ the practice” which then prevailed. If proof exists, 
let those bring it forward who can. I wish, thereover, that some¬ 
body would throw light upon the story—borrowed by Dr Cook from 
Rapin’s annotator, who adduces for it only the miserable authority 
of Arthur Wilson (concerning whom see ante, p. 146-7) in Rennet’s 
collection, vol. ii., p. 709—about the Lord Mayor arresting the King’s 
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carriages when passing through London on a Sunday, Ly virtue of 
what law could tho Lord Mayor of Loudon prevent the King’s car¬ 
riages from travelling at any tiino along tho King’s highway 

Tlie ropuhlication of iho Book of Sports hy Cliarlos 1., and tlie pro¬ 
ceedings consequent upon that measm o, occasioned a Hood of theo¬ 
logical controversy about tho Sabbath, in tho course of which a vast 

* Dr ITetherington, speaking ofthe revival of Iho Hook of Sports by diaries 
T.fOiaysthat “notwithstanding tlic eni])loyTnent of both power and guile, tlie 
people, in a great many instances, refitted to torn (Sod's appohitrd times of hohj 
rest into periods of Popish or heathen saturnalia,"—{^Tke (.’hristian Sahhath con¬ 
sidered in its Various As^xjcts, p. 283.) When, whore, and hy whom were the 
people required to engage in Sunday sports on the occasion referred to ¥ Tlie 
evidence formerly adduced on the subject (pp. 146-148) appear,^ to shew con¬ 
clusively, that the object of the Declaration called the Hook of Sports was not 
the imposition of sports upon the iieople, hut merely tlie protection of sucli ns 
were themselves desirous to enjoy their accustomed Sunday recreations, against 
the lawless and oppressive interference of the Puritans ; and since the pages 
referred to w'ere printed, I have had the satisfaction of observing tiiat ISoutliey, 
who had taken what seems to he the very rarely taken trouble 1o read the 
Book of Sports (for I find a considerable e.xtract from it in his f'ommon-Plore 
Jlooh, 1849, p. 18), regards the matter prcci.seiy as my own resoarcJies had 
led me to do. In liis hook of the Church, cli. xvii, p. 417, 4th cd., writing of 
Archbishop Laud, he says; —‘‘ At tho same time ho was loudly arraigned for pro¬ 
faneness, because the King, as his father had done hcl'urc him, published a De¬ 
claration authorising lawful sjiorts on Sundays, in opposition to rlie Sabba¬ 
tarian notions with whieli the Puritans ■were possessed. These f.ielious people, 
although impatient of any observances wliich the institutions of •their country 
enjoined ” [for which 1 do not blame them, whatever Southey may liave done], 
“ were willing to have imposed upon themselves and others obligations far more 
hurthensome: they would have taken Moses for tlieiv lawgiver, so ill did they 
understand the spirit of the(lospel) and they adopted tiic rahhinicul supersti¬ 
tions concerning the Sabbath, overlooking or being ignorant that the Sahhaih 
was intended to be not less .a day of recreation than of rest. 

“The motives for this Declaration were uiiohjcctlonalily good ; i)iit the just 
liberty which in happier times, and under jjropcr paroeliial discipline, wouid 
have been in all rcs 2 )ccts useful, proved injurious in the then distempered state 
of public feeling. It di.spleased tlie wcll-iiitcntionod juvrt ot' tlie ('iilviiused 
Clergy, and it was abused in officious triumj)!! hy those who were glad of an 
opi)ortunl.ty for insulting the 2>rofcs5ors of a sour and dismal morality. ’’ 

An illustration of Diis congjuding remark is ailurdedhy an extract froniBa.x- 
ter, inserted ante, p. 143. 

In reference to the exjjosure formerly given of some gross misrci»resentation8 
in Wilson's History of the Life and Itciyn of King James /., and in order to jmt 
modern compilers further on their guard against hclieving too readily the 
party writers of the reign of Charles I., 1 shall here extract tlic account given by 
Rushworth in the preface to his first volume, of tho tricks which tiicn abound¬ 
ed. ‘^Posterity,” says he, “should know that some durst write the truth ; whilst 
other men’s fancies wore more busy than their hands, forging relations, build¬ 
ing and battering castles in the air ; publisliing siieechos as s 2 >okcn in Parlia¬ 
ment which were never spoken there; jn’intiiig Declarations which were never 
passed; relating battles which were never fouglit, and victories which were 
never obtained ; dis 2 )ersing letters which wc'i*c never writ hy the authors; to¬ 
gether with many such contrivances, to abet a party or interest. Pudet hoee op- 
probria. Such practices, and the experience I had thereof, and the impossibility 
for any man in after-ages to ground a true Iiistory, by relying on the printed 
pamphlets in our days which passed the press whilst it was without control, 
obliged me to all the pains and charge I have been at for many years together, to 
make a great collection ; and whilst things wore fresh in memory, to separate 
truth from falsehood, things real from things fictitious or imaginary.”—(P. iii.) 
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diversity of opinions were maintained. The leading varieties are 
stated in a tabular form by Fuller ;* and Dr Owen presents the fol¬ 
lowing instructive summary of the debated questions, in his First 
Exerritation concernitKj the J)ay of Soxrcd Eest :— 

“ The controversies,” says he, “ almut the Sabbath (as we call it 
at present for distinction’s sake, and to determine the subject of our 
discourse), which have been publicly ^itated, are universal as to all 
its concerns. Neither name nor thing is by all agreed on; for 
whereas most Christians acknowledge (wo may say all, for those by 
whom it is denied are of no weight, nor scarce of any number), that a 
day on one account or other in the hebdomadal revolution of time, is to 
be set apart to the public worship of (Vod, yet how that day is to be 
called, is not agreed amongst them. Neither is it granted, that 
it hath any name allixed to it by any such means, that should cause 
it justly to bo preferred to any other that men should arbitrarily 
consent to call it by. The names which have been, and amongst 
some are still in use for its denotation and distinction, arc the seventh 
day, tho Sabbath, the Jmrd’s day, the first day of the week, Sunday; 
so was tho day now commonly obscrveil called of old by the Grecians 
and Romans, before tho introduction of religious worship into it. 
And this name some still retain, as a thing indilferent; others sup¬ 
pose it were better to lot it fall into utter disuse. 

“ Tho controversies about the thing itself are various, and respect 
all the concerns of the day inquired after. Nothing that relates to 
it, no part of its respect to tho worship of God, is admitted by allun- 
contonded about. For it is debated amongst all sorts of persons— 

“ 1. Whether any part of time bo naturally and morally to bo sepa¬ 
rated and set apart to tlie solenni worship of God; or which is the same, 
whether it be a natural and moral duty to separate any part of time 
in any revolution of it, unto divine service. I me.au, so as it should 
be stated and fixed in a periodical revolution ; otherwise to say, that 
God is solemnly to be worshipped, and yet that no time is required 
thereunto, is an open contradiction. 

“ 2. Whether such a time supposed, be absolutely and originally 
morjil, or insido so by positive command, suited unto general principles, 
and intimations of nature. And under 41115 cinsideration also, a 
part of time is called moral mctonymically from the duty of its ob¬ 
servance. 

“ 3. Whether on supposition of some part of time so designed, the 
space or quantity of it have its determination or limitation morally; 
or merely by Law positive or arbitrary. For the observance of some 
part of time m.ay be moral, and tho quota pars arbitrary. * 

“ 4. Whether every law positive of the Old Testament were abso¬ 
lutely ceroraonial, or whether there may not be a law moral positive, 
as given to, and binding on all mankind; though not absolutely 
written in tho heart of man liy nature ; that is, whether there be no 
morality in any law, but what is a part of the law of creation. 

“ 6. Whether the institution of the scventli-day Sabbath was 
from the beginning of tho world, and before the fall of man, or 
whether it were first appointed when the Israelites came into the 

Churoi History, B. xl, Cent, zvii., § 33. 
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wilderness. Tliis in itself is only a matter of fact; yet such, as 
whereon the determination of the point of right, as to the universal 
obligation unto the observance of such a day, doth much depend ; and 
therefore hath the investigation and true stating of it, been much 
laboured in and after, by learned men. 

“ 6 . Upon a supposition of the institution of llie Sabbath fnnu tho 
beginning, whether tho additions made, and observances annexed unto 
it at the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, with the ends whoreunto it 
was then designed, and the uses wliercunto it was eniployod, gave unto 
the seventh day a new state distinct from wliat it had before ; although 
naturally the same day was continued as befoi’o. b’or if they did so, 
that now state of tho (lay seems only to l)e taken away under the N(‘W 
Testament; if not, the day itself seems to bo abolished ; for that some 
change is made therein, from what was fixed under the Judaical eco¬ 
nomy, cannot modestly bo denied. 

“ 7 . Whether in the fourth commandment, there be a foundation of 
a distinction between a seventh day in general, or one day in seven ; 
and that seventh day which wjis the same numerically and precisidy 
from tho foundation of tin! world. For whoi’eas an obligation iinlo 
th(‘ strict ohservaiute of that day precisely, is, as we shall prove, plainly 
taken away in the Clospel; if tlie distinction indmafed he not allowed, 
there can he nothing romaining obligatory unto us in that command, 
whilst it is supposed that that day is at all recpiired tiiereiii. Hence, 

“ 8 . It is especially iiKiiiired, whether a sevoniii day, or on(‘ day in 
seven, or in the hebdomadal cycle, lio to ho observed holy unto (ho 
Lord, on the account of tho fourth commandment. 

“ 9. Wlietlier under the New Testament all religious ohsorvaiico 
of days ho so taken away, as that then! is no divine obligation remain¬ 
ing for the observance of any one day at all; hut that, as all days aro 
alike in themselves, so are tli(?y cipially free to ho disposed of, and 
used by us, as occasion shall re(|uire. For if tho ohs(>rvauce of one 
day in seven ho not founded in the law of nature, exjjressinl in the 
original positive command concerning it ; and if it he not seated 
morally in tho fourth commandment; it is certain that th<! neces¬ 
sary observance of it is now taken away. 

“ 10. On tlie o#icr extreme, whether the seventh day from the 
creation of the world, or tho last day of tho week, he to l)e observed 
precisely under the Now Testament l)y virtue of tho fourth coniinand- 
mont, and no other. Tho assej-tion Injrcof siipposeth that our liord 
Jesus Christ, tho Lord of the Sabbath,* hath neither changed nor re¬ 
formed any thing in or about tho religious observance ol’ a holy day of 
rest unto the Lord ; whence it follows, that such an observance can ho 
no part or acd of evangelical worship properly so called, hut only a 
moral duty of the law. 

“ 11. Whether on the supposition of a non-obligation in tho law 
unto the ohsorvaiico of tho seventh day precisely, and of a new day to 
he observed weekly under the New Testament, as tho Sabbath of tho 
Lord, on what ground it is so to he observed— 

“ 12. Whether of the fourth commandment as unto one day in 

* Here a proper use is made of the phrase “ Lord of the Sahbatlivery dif¬ 
ferently from the practice of our modern Sabbatarians, adverted to ante,pp. 160, 
247. 

• X 2 
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sevon, or only as unto some part or portion of time, or whether 
without any I’ospoct unto that command as purely ceremonial. For 
granting, as most do, the necessity of the observance of such a day, yet 
some say, that it hath no respect at all to the fourth decalogical precept, 
which is totally and absolutely abolished with the residue of Mosaical 
institutions; others, that there is yet remaining in it an obligation 
unto the sacred separation of some portion of our time unto the 
solemn service of Clod, but indotermined ; and some that it yet pre¬ 
cisely requires the sanctification of one day in seven.* 

“ 13. If a day ho so to be olisorved, it is inquired, on what ground, or 
by what authority, there is an alteration made from the day observed 
under the Old Testament, unio that now in iiso; that is, from the last to 
the first day of the week : whether was this translation of the solemn 
worship of (rod made l»y Christ and his apostles, or by the primi¬ 
tive church. Kor the same day might have been still continued, 
ihoiigh the duly of its ohsorvaiico might have hcoii fixed on a new 
reason and foundation. For although our Lord Jesus Christ totally 
abolished the old solemn worship required hy the law of command¬ 
ments contained in ordinanci's, and hy his own authority introduced 
a new law of worsliip according to institutions of his own, yot might 
obediouco unto it in a solonm maimer have been fixed unto tlio former 
day. 

“ 14. Tf tliis^cro done by the authority of Christ and liis apostles, 
or ho supposed so to he, then it is inquired, whether it were 
done hy the express institution of a now day, or hy a diroctivo ex¬ 
ample, sulficient to design a particular day, no institution of a new 
day being needful. For if wc shall suppose that there is no obliga¬ 
tion unto the ohscrvaiice of one day in seven indispensably abiding on 
us, from the morality of the fourth command, wo must have an ex- 
pri'ss institution of a new day, or llio authority of it is not divine ; 
and on the supposition that that is so, no such institution is necessary, 
nor can he properly made, as to the whole nature of it. 

“ 15. If this alteration of the day were introduced hy the primitive 
church ; then it is inquired, whether the coiitiiiuanco of the obser¬ 
vance of one day iu seven he necessary or not. For what was appointed 
thereby, seems to ho no farther obligatory uuHll the churches of 
succeeding ages, than their concernment lies in the occasions and 
reasons of their determinations. 

“ 16. If the continuance of one day in seven, for the solemn worship 
of Ood, be esteemed necessary in the present state of the church, 
thou, whether the continuance of that now iu general use, namely the 
first day of the week, he necessary or not; or whether it may not ho 
lawfully changed to some other day. And sundry other the like in¬ 
quiries are made about the original institution, nature, use, and con¬ 
tinuance of a day of sacred rest unto the liord. 

“ Moreover, amongst those who do grant that it is necessary, and 
that indispensably so, as to the present church-state, which is under 

* How completely and happily we are delivered from the nccessit;^ of attend¬ 
ing to these scholastic subtilties about the degree of efficacy still remaining in 
the Fourth Commandment, by the plain dictate of common sense, that the Mosaic 
Law, having been promulgated to the Jews only (ante, p. 164), is not, and 
never was, obligatory on the Gentiles! 
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an obligation from wlioiice-cver it arise, neither to alter nor omit the 
observance of a day every week for the public worship of God, 
wherein a cessation from labour, and a joint atteiulanco unto the 
most solemn duties of religion, are required of us; it is not agreed, 
whether the day itself, or the Roj)aration of it to its jn’oper use and 
end, be any part in itself of divine worship, or bo so mevedy relatively, 
with respect unto the duties to bo pen-formod therein. And as to 
those duties thomstdves, they are not only variously riqn'esented, but 
groat contention hath been about them, and the manner of their 
performances, as likewise concerning the causes and occasions which 
may dispense n-itli our attoiidaiico unto them. Indeed herein lies 
secretly the and principal cause of all the strife that 

hath been, and is in the Avorld about this matter, hlen may teach 
the doctrine of a Sabbatical rest on what principles they ]dease, de¬ 
duce it from what original they think good, if they ))lead not fm* an 
exactness of duty in its observance ; if tliey enjoin not a religions 
cai’eful attendance on the worship of God, in public and privatii, on 
tho consciences of otber men ; if tboy reijuire not a watclifulness 
against all diversions and avocations from the duties of tbe day ; tlu'y 
may do it without much foar of opposition.* For all tlie concern¬ 
ments of doctrines and opinions which tend unto practice are n'gu- 
latod thereby, ami embraced or rejected, as tlio practice pleasetli or 
displcasotli that they lead unlo. 

“ Lastly ; On a precise supposition that tho ohserva-m-e of such a 
day is necessary upon divine precept or institution, yet there is a 
controvci'sy remaining, about fixing its proper hounds as to its be¬ 
ginning and ending. For some would have this day of rest inoa- 
siired by the first constitution and limitation of time, unto a day from 
tho creation ; namely from the evening of the day preceding mito its 
own; as the evening and the morning wore said to he DV 

‘ one day,’ Gen. i. o. Others admit only of that proimrtion of time, 
which is ordinarily designed to our labour on six days of tho week ; 
that is, from its own morning to its own evening, with the interposi¬ 
tion ol such diversions as our labour on other days doth admit and 
roqnivo.”j' 

Among all thest® perplexing varieties of opinion, one had the good 
foi’tuno to ho preferred by the divines who assemhleil at Westminster; 


and to this chanco the Scottish I’riishyterians have ever since, been 


indebted for tho advantage or disadvantage of regarding that variety 


as God’s truth.J But to those who think themselves as couipoteiit 


* The tipple of discord. 

t I’reliininary Hxercitali tits to Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
od. 1840, pp. 603-606; Exerc. xyxvi., § 4, 6, 6—The Exercitatioiis on the 
Eabbatli were originally published S'fparutcly, in 1672. Sec rctiiarks ujioii them 
in Orme’s Life of Ow'on, pp. 267 27U. 

j. The doctrine of tho Westminster (,’onfcssion about the Sabbath is us fol¬ 
lows : - As it is of the law of iiatiii'c that, in general, a due proportion of time be 
set apart for the worship of (lod, so in his word, by a jjositive, moral, and per¬ 
petual commandment, binding all men in all ages, he hath particularly ap¬ 
pointed one day in seven for a iSabbath to be kept holy unto him, which, from 
the beginning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, was the last day of the 
week, and from the resurrection of Christ was changed into tbe first day of the 
week, which in Scripture is called the Lord's l>ay, and is to bo continued to Hie 
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judges of the teaching of Scripture about a Day of Sacred Rest as 
the Puritan divines of the seventeenth century were, and who have 
found reason to interpret it differently, it cannot but seem preposter¬ 
ous to be imperiously told at railway meetings (as we half-yearly are 
in Scotland), that in opposing the Sabbatarian notions of those di¬ 
vines, which are nowise the more infallibly true because they are held 
also by the Puritans of the present day, the standard of rebellion is 
raised against the Supremo Being himself. They will agree with Dr 
Owen in'thinking that “ nothing is more nauseous than magisterial 
dictates in sacred things, without an evident deduction and confirma¬ 
tion of assertions from Scripture testimonies. Some men,” says ho, 
“ write as if they were inspired or dreamed that they liad obtained to 
themselves a Pythagorean reverence. Their irritiiMjs are full of strong 
authoritative intsertioiis arguing the good' opinion they have of themselves, 
whieh f Irish did not include an equal contempt of others. But any thing 
may he aisily affirmed, and ns easily rejected.'’* 

Is it possililo for any impartial pci-son who can and does think upon 
the subject, to believe that if Jesus Christ ha<l intended to impose upon 
his disciples the duty of observing the first day of the week either as 
a Sabbath or as a day of worship, he would not have enjoined this ob~ 
servance, and taken care that his injunction should he recorded? AVould 
he haA'e loft room for endless disputations among oven the most learned 
and truth-loving of his followers, about a matter so important to all, 
and respecting whieh the illiterate as well as the learned might have 
expected to find no ditficulty in ascertaining the truth? Yet the 
acute Dr Owen, unstaggered by the absence of a recorded command, 
or by )St Paul’s express sanction of the esteeming of every day alike,f 

end of the world as the. Christian Sabbath. This Sabbath is then hept holy 
unto the Lord, wlien men, after a due preparing of their hearts, and ordering 
of their common ulhiirs beforo-harul, do not only observe a hol}'^ rest all the day 
from tlieir own works, words, and thoughts about their wordly employments 
and recreations, but also are taken up the whole time in the public and prK'ate 
exercises of liis worship, and in the duties of necessity and increy.”—(ircst»«n<ife»* 
Confession of Faith, ehap. 21, sections 7 and 8. See also the Larger Catechism, 
Q. il6-121, and Shorter Catechism, Q. 57-62.) 

“ This account,'’ says Dr Cook, “ of the obligation of the Christian Sabbath, 
and of the mode of keeping it, is founded altogether upon the idea that, with 
the exception <tf the change of day, Die b’ourth Commandment is binding upon 
Christians; and the passages of Scripture wliich tlie framers of the Confession 
adduce in support of their views, are those which were applicable to the Jewish 
Sabbath, none, indeed, being contained in the New Testament, the notion which 
they are urged to support not having, ns has been observed, appeared in the 
Christian Church till a considerable period after the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity .”—(^General and Historical View of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 316.) 

* Op. cit. p. 607, § 8. 

t The only passage in which Dr Owen recognises the existence of Rom. xiv. 
is this:—“ We have the like common consent that whatever in the institution 
and observance of the Sabbath under the Old Testament, was peculiar unto that 
state of the Church, either in its own nature, or in its use and signification, or 
in its manner of observance, is taken away by virtue of those rules, Rom. xiv. 
6j Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16, 17.”— {Fxerc. xxxix., § 29, p. 723.) After what 
was said formerly about Rom. xiv. 5 (see p. 58), it is hardly necessary to 
state that I consider Dr Owen’s omission to look this passage fairly in the face, 
as a tacit avowal that he could not encounter it, and a proof that he had too 
much honesty and self-respect to substitute bluster for argument. 
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—-aud after coming to the conclusion “ that the Mosaic Sabbath and 
the manner of its observance is under tlie gospel utterly taken 
away,”*—finds it possible to deduce from tho ordinary fanciful. 
grounds (such as, that “ on this day our Lord Josus Christ rcstnlfrom 
his works in and by his resurrection,” aud that this “ indication of the 
gospel day of rest and worship was embraced by tho apostles”), the 
conclusion that the observance of tho weekly Sabbath, which he main¬ 
tains to bo an institution founded on “ tho law of our creation, rein¬ 
forced in the Decalogue, tho summary representation of that grojit 
original Law,” is “ a moral duly, which by diviite authority is translated 
unto another day’'f 

Just a year before the publication of Owen’s work on the Day of 
Sacred Rest, Baxter produced his Treatise on tlio same subject, men¬ 
tioned in. a previous page.J In the preface ho mentions that tlie 
reason of his writing it “ was tho necessity and request of some very 
upright, godly persons, who are lately fallen into doubt or error, in 
point of the ►Sabbath-day; conceiving, that because the fourth com¬ 
mandment was written in stone, it is wholly unchangeable, and con- 
sc(iuently the Seventh-day Sabbath in force, and that the Lord’s-day 
is not a day separated by (.}od to holy worship. I kinnv,” s:iys he, 

“ that there was enough written on this subject long ago; Jiut, J. 
Much of it is in Latin. 2. Some writings which prove tho abrogation 
of tho Jewdsh Sabbath, do withal ti’cat so loosely of tho Lord’s-day, 
as that they require a confutation in tho latter, as well as a comnuMi- 
dation for the fonuer. 3. Somo are so large, that tho persons that I 
write for, will hardly be brought to road them. d. Most go upon 
those grounds, Avhiedi I take to bo less clear ; and build so much moro 
than 1 can do on tho fourth cominaudment and on many passages of 
the Old Testament, and plead so much for tho old sabbatical notion 
and rest, that I fear this is the cliief occasion of many j)eopl({’s eri’oj’s; 
who when they find themselves in a wood of dilliculties, and nothing 
plain and convincing that is pleaded with them, do therefore think it 
safest to stick to the old Jewish Sabbath. Tlu! friends and acq^uaint- 
ance of some of these persons importuning mo to take tho plainest 
and nearest way to satisfy smdi honest doubters, I Iiavc here done it 
according to my judgment; not conlending against any that go another 
way to work, but thinking myself that this is very clear and satisfac¬ 
tory; viz. to prove, 1. That Christ did commission his apostles to 
teach us all things wdiich he commanded, and to settle onhirs in his 
church. 2. And that he gave them his Spirit to enable them to do 

* Op. cit, p. 706; Exerc. xxxviii., § 18. 

t Ib.; und Excrc. xxxix. § 9, 10.—It is startling to find a writer so eminent 
and 60 modern as Dr Owen characterising the Copernicau System as *' the late 
bypotbeeis fixing the sun as in the centre of the world, built on fallibk pheno¬ 
mena, and advanced by many arbitrary presumptions, against KVioiiNT TES¬ 
TIMONIES OF SCUIPTUHE, and reasons as probable ns any which are produced in 
its confirmation" — {JJjierc. xxxvi., § 1(5, p. 636.) Tliose rciiiarktiblc words 
were published thirty years after the dcatii of Galileo, and as many after the 
birth of Newton, who for three years had been lecturing at Cambridge as the 
successor of Dr Isaac Barrow! 

J See ante, p. 121. Its title is “ The Divine Appointment of the Lord’s Day, 
proved; os a Separated Day for Holy Worship, especially in the Church-As¬ 
semblies : and consequently the Cessation of the Seventh-day Sabbath. 1671.” 
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all this iufiillibly, by bringing all his words to thoir remembrance, 
and by leading them into all truth. 3. And that his apostles by this 
Spirit did de facto separate the Tjord’s-day for holy worship, especially 
in cbui’cli-assemblics, and declared the cessation of the Jewish Sab¬ 
baths. 4. And that as this change had the very same author as the 
holy Scriptures (the Holy Ghost in the apostles), so that ftict hath the 
same kind of proof, that we have of the canon and the integrity and 
uncorruptnoss of the particular Scripture-books and texts; and that, 
if so niucJi Scrijdure as moiitioneth the keeping of the Lord’s-day, 
expounded by the consent and practice of the universal Church from 
the days of the apostles, (all keeping this day as holy, without the 
dissent of any ono sect, or single person, that 1 remember to have road 
of), I say, if history will not fully prove the point of fact, that this 
day was kept in the {iposllos’ times, and consequently by their ap¬ 
pointment, then the same proof will not servo to evince that any text 
of Scripture is canonical, and uncorruptod; nor can we think that 
any thing in the world, that is past, can have historical proof.”'*^ 

The third proposition here enumerated is evidently the one on 
which the whole question turns; and although Mr Onne pronounces 
it to bo satisfactorily established by Baxter, the first half of it is one 
which, as wo have seen, cannot be so easily defended as confidently 
uttored.j 

* Baxter's Works, vol. xiii., p. 365. See also Rdiquiie liaxteridnai, Part iii., 
p. 74. 

t “ I am fully satisfied,” says Mr Ornio, “ that the ground taken in Baxter’s 
work is the only scriptural and satislactory ground of the divine obligation 
of this sacred day. It places it correctly on the footing of a New-Tcstament 
ordinance; while it does not deprive it of all that support from the analogy of 
the original appointment of u day of rest, and of the Mosaical institution, which 
it may properly have. TTiilcss we reason from the recorded example of the 
tiposiles and primitive Christians, and regard that example as not less binding 
than apostolic precept, wc f-luill find very little authority for most of the ordi- 
uunces of Christianity .”—{Life of Baxter, p. 570.) 

The principles hero assumed, -1. That the apostolic precepts, to whomsoever 
and in what circumstances soever given, are universally binding on Christians ; 
and, 2. That the example of the apostles is us himling as thoir precepts,-- are 
ill my opinion erroneous, and must lead into endless perplexity those who con¬ 
sistently hold and practise them. With Ostcrvald I believe, that “ it is a great 
fault not to expound the Scripture according to the true scope of it, and to ap¬ 
ply all that it contains to all sorts of persons without distinction” (ante, p. 166); 
and with Bisiiop Watson, “ that the apostles might, fur the sake of gaining the 
Jews to Christianity, have a respect in a great many particulars to the forms 
of the .Tewish Synagogue, which arc in no wise binding upon Christians of later 
ages’' (ante, p. 121)),—Bishop Taylor had previously taken up this ground, in 
hU Liberty of Pi'op/iceyiny, Section xviii., § 23, where he says that “ actions 
apostolIcaUarc not always rules for over ; it might be fit for them to do it pro 
loco et tempore, as divers others of their institutions, but yet no engagement 
past thence upon following ages; for it might he convenient at that time, in the 
new spring of Christianity, and till they had engaged a considerable party, by 
that means to make them parties against the Gentiles’ superstition, and by way 
of pre-occupation to ascertain them to their own sect when they came to he 
men; or for some other reason not transmitted to us, because the question of 
fact itself is not sufficiently determined.’’ Advice or precepts given to a par¬ 
ticular Church in particular circumstances was no doubt very fit to he followed 
by those to whom it was addressed; hut liow far we ought to follow it—naj*, 
whether we may do so witli propriety ■■ is a question for ourselves to judge 
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“I much pity aiul wonder,’- jtdds Baxter, “at those godly men, 
who are so much for stretching the words of Scripture, to a sense that 

of. Most of the recorded teaching of the Apostles was addressed to .lews, living 
under the Mosaic law; and the application to tlie tieiitiles, of arguineiits and 
precepts grounded upon that law, has overlaid the religion of Christ with 
such a mass of corruptions that its lustre has been lamentably obscured, and 
sometimes welluigli extinguished. As for the teaching of Jtnitf, every word of 
it was spoken to the Jews—and this by One who wiis hirnsell' a .Jew, complying, 
as his hearers did, with the law of Moses (ro/fc, ]». l(5(ji, and enjoining upon 
them the punctual obsorvanco of its precepts, not only in their true and rational 
spirit, but even (it would seem) as interpreted by the living authorities whose 
personal character lio w'as accustoined so freely to censure. “ I’lie scribes and 
the Pharisees sit in Aloses’ seat. All tlieref'ore whatsoever they hid you ob¬ 
serve, that observe and do ; but do not ye after their works : for lliey say, and 
do not.'"- (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3.) Hence, if .Jesus had enforced upon liis <'ountry- 
men the duty of keeping holy the .Sabbath (w liicli we have no aeeonnt of liis 
having ever done—the wiiole of his recorded teaoliing about .S-ibbath-oliservanco 
being the inculcation of the fact that, as a jiositiui' or ceis'inonlal duty, it ought 
to give place to moral duty whenever the two came into cOiiipotilionl, --if, Jesus 
1 say, Itatl enforced obedience to the Sahhatli-law u])on his countrymen, no in¬ 
junctions about it, given 1)y him to men «nliject to the Mosaic law, would Iinve 
been applicable to us, on whom, as I have slicwn, tiiat law is in no degree bind¬ 
ing. And as for his custom of going into the synagogues (o instruct the 2 )eople 
who used to assemble there on the neventh day of the week for llie purpose of 
hearing expositions of their law, and i)er]iaps of worshipping togcllier, liow can 
that exaiiijile tend to shew tiuit we, who are not instructors like liini, ought to 
resort to meotiiig-liouses upon the Jiriit day of tlic week i 

After the ascension of .lesus, his apostles, we know, continued, as Jews, to 
observe the seventh-day .Sabbath, .along wllli other .Jewish ceremonies and cus¬ 
toms, whether of Mosaic or of later origin. In the words of I>r t'uniphell, 
“ Tliey punctually attended hotli the synagogue-w'orsliip (Acts ix. 20; xiii. 5, 
14, &c.; xiv. 1; xvii. 1, 2, 17; xviii. 4), and the tcmple-stirvlce, as we learn 
from the Acts of the Apostles (Acts ii. 46; iii. 1; x.\i. 26; xxii. 17; xxiv. 18), 
notwithstanding that the nation had openly rejected and crucified the Mossiali. 
. . . Nor does it appear that they desisted from tliis eonforiiiity, till the Jew.s, 
by a sentence of excommunication, compelled them to desist, as our Jiord had 
predicted. (.John xvi, 2.) ’—(Dr Campbell’s Srnnonif, ed. 1812, )». 48 : sermon 
on the Spirit of the Gospel.) Must we tiioii follow the •‘example’’ of the 
apostles, by observing the .Jewish Sabbath? or must W'C consider <'liutcli-attend- 
aiice to be our. duty, becansii the apostles followed the custom (wiiieli, however 
useful, was not appointed by Moses,) of attending synagogue-meetings, vvliere 
they founil the same opportunities which tlieir Master iiad taken advantage of, 
lor preaching his religion to the .Jews? With respect to tlie fir»t day of the 
week, it is enough to repeat that in tlio whole compass of tins New Testament 
there is not so much as a hint of their prenc/itm; or worahii>piii<f statedly, ^n* 
with more than usual solemnity, on that day; and just as little of their observ¬ 
ing it as a Sabbath, instead of the day appointed by the Fourth ('ommandinent. 
As formerly mentioned (p. .'iU), the example of I’aul gives countenance to 
travelling on Sunday, if iny iritei'pretation of Acts xx. 7 -11 is correct. In 
that interpretation 1 have the concurrence of Ur Wardlaw, in his Discourses on 
the Sabbath, p. 93. 

Hut although, upon these principles, we shall, as Mr Ornic says truly, find in 
the New Testament “ very little authority for most of the ordinances of Chris¬ 
tianity,’’ and none at all for the so-called Christian ordinance of a first-day 
Sabbath —and although Jesus gave liis followers no commandment to engage, 
upon any day, in pubtie or even social worship (tiutr, p. 2.30), -let us not be 
dismayed by the absence of a written law concerniug this imj)()rtaul hrancii 
of religious duty. Had a written law been iiticdcd, it undoubtedly would have 
been given: hut by endowing mankind with religious, social, and astlictical 
emotions, the all-wise (Creator has amply supplied wliat is reqni-ite to secure 
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other men cannot find in them, as that in the word Graven Images in 
the second commandment, they can find all set forms of prayer, all 
composed studied sermons, and all things about worship of man’s in¬ 
vention to bo images or idolatry; and yet they cannot find the abro¬ 
gation of the Jewish Sabbath in the express words of Col. ii. 16, nor 
the other texts which I have cited; nor can they find the institution 
of the Lord’s-day in all the texts and evidences produced for it. But 
tliough Satan may somewhat disturb our concord, and tempt some 
men’s charity to romissness, by these difrorences, ho sliall never keep 
them out of heaven, who w'orship God through Christ, by the Spirit, 
ovon in spirit and truth. Nor shall ho, I hope, ever draw me to thiirk 
such holy j)ersons as herein differ from me, to bo worse than myself, 
though i think them in this to be unhappily mistaken: much less to 
approve of their owm separation from others, or of other men’s con¬ 
demning them as heretics, and inflicting severities upon them, for 
these their oj)inions’ sake.”* 

It were well if all theological disputants regarded each other with 
such charitable feelings. 

Baxter too, however, evades Horn. xiv. 15. llis only allusion to the 
chapter is where ho says that the Gentile converts were unwilling to 
offend the Jewish Christians; “ being taught not to despise the Aveak 
that ohserved meats and days (Horn. xiv. xv.; Gal. ii. 4.)”—(Vol. 
xiii. p. 509.) Is not this deplorable ?f 

Those treatises of Oavcii and Baxter seem to have furnished the 
non-judaical portion of the materials of most of the later pleas for the 
Lord’s Day ; not excepting those published by theologians AV'ho do not 
reject, as they <lo, ilio authority of the Fourth Commandment, and 
prefer to call the Christian festival “ the Day of Sacred Rest,” or 
“ the Jjord’s Day,” rather than “ the Sabbath.’’^ 

the permanent existence of iiiatitiitions for inipi’essing on their minds the sub¬ 
lime truth that “ the Lord God omnipotent reigiietlifor the celebration of 
Ills glorious attributes; for the instruction of His worshippers in the duties 
which they owe Mini, and are so deeply interested in performing; for the ex¬ 
pression of their devout aspirations, atid of their reverence for the laAvs through 
which llis marvellous government of the universe is carried on. 

* Works, vol. xiii., p. 367. 

t In the Memoirs of Mr Robert Haldane, a AA’ell-know’n Scotch lay-preacher 
of the evangelical school, we read that in expounding at Geneva the Kpistle 
to the Romans, “ ]ie took occasion, in connexion with tlio fourteenth chapter, to 
prove the obligation of the Tjord’s Day.’’—(1*. 433; London, 1852.) Mr llal- 
<lAie was a man of boundless self-reliance; and certainly, unless by “ connexion 
with’' we may here understand “ opposition to,’’ he displayed on this occasion a 
degree of heroic intrepidity rivalling even that v\ith which (as we saw, ante, 
p. 101) Dr Ladio argues for the Divine inspiration of Moses from-the miracu¬ 
lously correct geological knowIc<Ige cxliibited in the first chapter of Genesis. 

} “ Give us,” says liaxter, the religious observation, and call it by what 
name you please. \l'e are not fond of the name of the Sabbath.” (Vol. xiii., 
p..386 ; see also p. 369.) 

And OAvon says :—“ It is the Lord’s day, the day that he hath taken to be his 
lot, or special portion among the days of the week, as he took as it were pos¬ 
session of it in his resurrection. So his people are his lot and portion in the 
world, therefore called ‘ his people.’ It is also, or may be, his day subjectively, 
or the day whereon his business and affairs are principally transacted, . . . his 
person and mediation being the principal subjects and objects of its work and 
worship. And it is, or may be called his, the Lord’s day, because enjoined and 
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When the Puritans gained political ascendency in England, they 
proceeded to legislate for the observance of the Sal^ath, with quite as 
little regard to the principles of religious liberty as King Charles had 
exhibited in connexion with the Boolr of Sports. One of tlieir Acts 
was quoted in page 149 (see also p. 4G, note), and of otluns we have 
an account in Neal. In his narrative of tlio pi*t)coedings of Par¬ 
liament in 1643 ho writes as follows The Pavliainent’s affairs 
being low, and their counsels divided, they not only applied to Heaven 
by extraordinary fastings and prayers, but went on vigorously with 
their intended reformation. They began with the Sabbath, and on 
March 22, 1642-3, sent to the Lord-lMayor of the City of London, to 
desire him to put in execution the statutes for the duo observation of 
the Lord’s Day; his Lordship accordingly issued his precept the very 
next day to the aldermen,’*^ requiring them to give strict charge to 
the churchwardens and constables within their several wants, that 
from henceforth ‘ they do not permit or sulfer any peroon or persons, 
in time of divine service, or at any time on tho Lord’s Day, to ho 
tippling in any tavern, inn, tohacco-sliop, alehouse, oi- other victual¬ 
ling-house whatsoevor; nor sulfer any Iruilerers or hcrh-wonieu to 
stand M'itli fruit, herbs, or other victuals or wares, in any streets, lanes, 
or alloys, or any other ways to put things to sale, at any time ol'that 
day, or in the evening of it; or any milk-woman to cry milk ; nor to 
sulfer any persons to unlade any ves,sols of fruit, or other goods, ami 
carry them on shore ; or to use any unlawful i'.\crcis('.s or piisliincs : 
and to give express charge to all inn-keepers, taverns, cook-shops, ale¬ 
houses, &c., within their wards, not to entertain any guests to tipple, 
eat, drink, or lake tobacco, in their houses on tho Lord’s Day, except 
inu-koepors, who may receive ilicir ordinary guests or Iravcdlors, who 
come for the dispatch of their necessary business ; and if any persons 
offend in the premises, they arc to be brought before the Lord-Mayor, 
or Olio of his Majesty’s Justices of tho I’eaco, to be punished as the 
law directs.’ This order had a very considerable inilueuco iijKin tho 
city, which began to wear a different faec of religion from what it had 
formerly doiio.f May 5, tho book tolerating sports upon the Lord’s 
Day was ordered to he burnt by tho liands of tho coiiiinon liangman 
ill Chnapsido, and other usual places; and all persons liaving any 
copies in their hands were ri'quircd to deliver them to one of the 
sheriffs of London to be huvnt.”i 

Again, treating of the year 1644, ho says:—“ Religion was tho fashion 
of the ago : the [VVestmiustorj Assembly was often turned into a houso 
of prayer, and hardly a week passed without solemn tasting and liunii- 

ajipoiiited to be observed by him, or by his auUiority over the C'hurcli. JSo the 
ordinance of the supper is called the supx>or of the Ijurd, on the same account. 
On supposition, therefore, that such a day of rest is to lie observed under the 
New Testament, the name whereby it ought to bo culled is tlio Lord’s day; 
which is peculiarly expressive of its relation to our Ijord Jesus t’lirist, the sole 
author and immediate object of all gospel worship. But whereas the general 
notion of a Sabbatical rest is still included in such a day, a super-addition of 
its relation to the Lord Christ will entitle it to the apjiellation of the Lord’s-* 
day Sabbath; that is, the day of sacred rest appointed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ .”—(JSxercitation xxxv., § 15, p. 616.) 

* “Husband’s Collections, p. 7.” t “lb., p. 169.’’ 

I Neal’s Hist, of the Purftans, vol. iii., p. 36 ; ed. 1822. 
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liatioo, ill several of the uliuriTlies of Loudon and Westininster ; the 
laws against profaneness were carefully executed ; and because the 
former ordinances for the observation of tho Lord’s Day had proved 
ineffectual, it was ordained, A^il 6, that all persons should apply 
themselves to tho exercise of piety and religion on the Lord’s ]>ay, 
‘ that no wares, fruits, herbs, or goods of any sort, be exposed to sale, 
or cried about tho streets, upon jionalty of forfeiting tho goods. That 
no person without cause shall travel, or carry a burden, or do any 
worldly labour, upon penalty of ten shillings for the traveller, and five 
shillings for every burden.* Tliat no person shall, on the Lord’s Day, 
use, or be present, at, any wrestling, shooting, fowling, ringing of bells 
for pleasure, markets, wakes, church-alcs, dancing, games, or sports 
whatsoever, upon penalty of five shillings to every one above fourteen 
years of age. And if children are found offending in tho premises, 
their parents or guardians to forfiut twelvcpcnce for every offence. 
That all May-poles bo pulled down, and none others erected. That 
if the several tines above nientiouod cannot bo levied, the offending 
party shall be set in tho stocks for tho space of three hours. That 
the King’s Declaration concerning lawful s])orts on the ]jord’sDay be 
called in, sup])rossod, and burnt. This ordinance shall not extend to 
prohibit dressing meat in private families, or selling victuals in a 
moderate way in inns or victualling-houses, for the use of such who 
cannot otherwise be provided for; nor to the crying of milk before 
nine in the morning, or after four in tho afternoon.’f ”J 

Once more ;—“ Among tho ordinances that passed this year (1G47) 
for reformation of tho Church, none occasioned so much noise and dis¬ 
turbance as that of June 8, for abolishing the observation of saints’ 
days, and the three grand festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit¬ 
suntide. The ordinance says, 

“ ‘ Forasmuch as the feast of tho Nativity of Christ, Easter, Whit¬ 
suntide, and other festivals, commoidy called holy-days, have been 
heretofore superstitiously used and observed ; be it ordained, that the 
said feasts, and all other festivals, commonly called holy-days, bo no 
longer observed as festivals; any law, stiituto, custom, constitution, 
or canon, to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

“ ‘ And that there may bo a convenient time allotted for scholars, 
apprentices, and other servants, for their recreatioji, be it ordained, 
that all scholars, apprentices, sind other servants, shall, with tho leave 
of their masters, have such convenient reasonable recreation, and re¬ 
laxation from labour, every second Tuesday in the mouth throughout 
tho year, as fomncrly they used to ha»vo upon the festivals; and mas¬ 
ters of scholars, apprentices, and servants, shall grant to them respec¬ 
tively such time for their recreation, on the aforesaid second Tuesday 
in the month, as they may conveniently spare from their extraordinary 
necessary service and occasions; and if any difference arise between 
masters and servants concerning tbo liberty hereby granted, the next 
justice of peace shall reconcile it.’§ 

“ The King was highly displeased with this ordinance ; and there- 
•foro, while tho affair was under debate, he put this query to the Par- 

* “ ‘ And for every offence in doing any worldly labour or work.’—Ed.” 

t “ Scobel’s Collect, p. 68.” J Nenl, vol. ill., p. 139. 

“ Bcobel, p, 128.” 
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liament Commissioners at Ilolmby House, April 23, 1647. ‘ I ilesiro 
to bo resolved of tliis question, Why the new reformers diseharpfo tlio 
keeping of Easter ? My reason for this query is, 1 coiu-civo tlio 
celebration of this feast was instituted by the saino’ authority which 
changed the Jewish Sahltath into the Lord’s Day or Sunday, for it 
will not bo found in Scripture where Sat\irday is discharged to he 
kept, or turned into the Sunday ; wherefore it must ho tlie Clnirch’a 
authority that changed the one and instituted the otlu'r; tli('roftii-i! 
my opinion is, tliat those who will not keep this feast may as well re¬ 
turn to the observation of Saturday, and refuse the weekly Sunday. 
"VVlieu anybody can show mo that herein I am in an error, I shall not 
be ashamed to confess and amend it; till when von know my mind.=** 

c. n: 


“ Sir James Harrington pi*esonted his Majosly wilh an answer (o 
this query, in which he denies that the change of the Sabbath was 
from the authority of the Church, hut dtu'ives it from the authority 
and examide of onr Saviour and his apostles iii the Now Testament; 
ho admits, that if there w’as the like mention of tho ohsorvatioii <d’ 
Easter, it would bo of divine or apostolical authority; but as tho case 
stands, ho apprehends with great reason, that tlui observation of tho 
Christian Sabbath, and of Easter, si amis upon a voiy dilbu’ent foot.”f 
AVhetlicr Sir James Harrington and the W^’estminster Divines had 
the “ great reason” which Neal thinks they ])usses«ed for believing 
that tho obligation to observe the Sabbath was by Christ and bis 


apostles made applicable to Sunday in place of Saturday, and with 
this alteration laid upon tho ( Jentilos, is a question which lias already 
several times attracted our notice, and will be farther considered with 


all due attention in Note R. 


Tho progress of legislation in England concerning tho Lord’s Day, 
subsequently to tho Act 1 Ch. 1. c. I, ami besides ilic ahovo-mcn- 
tioned ordinances of the Puritans, has been a.s follows :— 

“The 3 Ch. 1. c. 1, enacts that no carrier, with any horse or 
horses, nor waggonmaii, carman, waiiiman, nor drovors, sliall travel 
on the Lord’s Day, under a penalty of 20s., and jirohibits hntchci’s 
from killing on that day. lint tho most important .statute on tho 
subject is 20 Cli. 11. c. 7, which enacts (sect. J) that no tradesman, 
artificer, workman, lahouror, or other person whatsoever, sliall do or 
exercise any worldly labour, or bnsiiioss, or work of their ordinary 
callings on tho Lord’s Day (works of necessity and charity only ex¬ 
cepted) ; and it prohibits the sale and hawking of wares and goods. 
Sect. 2 prohibits drovers, horseTCOursers, waggoners, butchers, hig¬ 
glers, and their servants, I'roin travelling, and the use of boats, wher¬ 
ries, lighters, or barges, except on extraordinary occasions. By sect. 
3, the dressing of meat in families, the dressing and selling it in inns, 
cookshops, or victualling-houses, and crying milk before nine ami 
after four, are excepted from tho operation of tho Act. ]3y sect. C, 
persons are prohibited from serving or executing any process, warrant, 
&c. (except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of tho peace) on the 
Lord’s Day; the service, &c. is made void, and the person serving it 
is made liable to damages, as ifhe had acted without any writ, &c. 


* '* Relig. Car., p. 370.” 


t Neal, vol. iii., pp. 3.'5.‘>-357. 
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“ By tlio 10 and 11 Wra. III. c. 24, mackorel are permitted to bo 
sold before and after divine service on Sundays, and forty watermen 
are allowed to j^ly between Vauxliall and Limehouse. The 21 Geo. 

III, c. 49, enacts that no house, &c. shall bo open for any public en¬ 
tertainment or amusement, or for publicly debating on any subject on 
Sundays. 

“The 7 and 8 Geo. 111. c. 75, repeals that part of 29 Ch. IT. 
which relates to travelling by water. By 34 Geo. HI. c. 61, bakers 
aro enabled, between nine and one o’clock on Sundays, to bake for 
persons things which are brought to their ovens. By 1 and 2 Wm. 

IV. c. 22, drivers of liacknoy carriages may ply, and aro compellable 
to drive on Sundays. The 3 Win. IV. c. 19, empowers the Court of 
Aldermen, or two justices, to regulate the route of stage-carriages, 
cattle, &c., on Sundays. These two statutes relate to Loudon only. 
The 3 and 4 Win. IV. c. 31, provides that the election of corporate 
oflicers, &o., required to ho held on any particular day, shall take 
place on Saturdays or Mondays, when the day specified in the Act 
happens to be a Sunday.”* 

Dr Cook observes, that “ tho restoration of Charles II. gave a now 
and a most unfortunate direction to tho state of religious sentiment; 
for, in the ardour of loyalty which then was displayed, what was most 
estimable in those by whom the monarchy had been overthrown, was, 
from the influence of association, viewed with antipathy. The cour¬ 
tiers, with all who adhered to them, or who were influenced by their 
example, in a particular manner, departed from the rigid and austere 
maxims which the Puritans had professed, and which, no doubt, had 
often been employed to cover tho most interested and insatiable am¬ 
bition. In Scotland, however, the persecution of the Presbyterians, 
and the circumstances attending the introduction of Episcopacy, were 
so revolting, and exhibited such a melancholy contrast to tho freedom 
and peace which, under the government of Cromwell, had been en- 
joyetl, that they more firmly attached tho great part of the community 
to all the opinions of the venerable men against whom tho fury of an 
unprinciplcil and arbitrary sovereign was directed. At the llcvelu¬ 
tion, Presbytery being restored, there came with it those sentiments 

^ Penny f’yclopaedin, vol. xxiii., p. 293; art. Sunday. A fuller summary of 
these and some less important statutes will be found in the Ueport of Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s Committee on Sabbath Observance, p. 291, App., No. 1.— 
I observe that the 29th t’h. II., c. 7, not only prohibits labour, but enacts that 
“ all persons shall on every Ijord’s Day apply themselves to the observation of the 
same, hy exercisiny thcniselves thereon in the duties of piety and true religion, pub¬ 
licly and privately’^ By 9th Geo. IV., c. 61, § 17, keepers of inns, ale-houses, and 
victualling houses, arc prohibited to keep open house except for the reception 
of travellers, and to permit any beer or other exciseable liquor to be conveyed 
from their premises during the usual hours of the morning and afternoon divine 
service in the church or chapel of the parish or place. The 1st Will. IV., c. 64, 
enacts that no person licensed to sell beer by retail under that Act shall sell or 
suffer it to be drunk on the premises between 10 and 1, or between 3 and 6 
o’clock on any Sunday, Good Friday, Ohristmas-day, or day of public fast or 
thanksgiving. By Ist and 2d Will. IV., c.^2, to kill or take game on a Sunday 
or Ghristmas-day, is made punishable by a fine not exceeding £&, 

The Acts passed after 29th Ch. II. are police-regulations rather than laws 
professing to be for the advancement of piety and true religion. 
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of the Lord’s Day whioh the original founders of the Presbyterian 
Church had adopted. Accordingly, at the conclusion of the seven¬ 
teenth, and through a great part of the eighteenth century, the first 
day of the week was a day of extreme mortification and self-denial; 
there was a seriousness, or, r.athor, a gloomy gravity, cast over every 
religious family ; all innocent recreation was in oscribed; almost every 
domestic employment was suspended; and forgetting that it is impos¬ 
sible to keep the mind long fixed upon the sublime tenets of religion, 
the strictest often experienced that what should ha\o l)ecii the most 
delightful exercise, degenerated into weariness and languor, and even 
sometimes involuntary disgust. Those practices, however, giaulually 
yielded to more enlarged and jiister notions both of the, nal.iiri' of Iho 
Christian Sabbath and of the nature of man; and wdiilst tlio ho.art 
was moved with the sublime discoveries and the ennobling and blessed 
doctrines of the Gospel, there ceased to be any aversion to that degree 
of social intercourse, and that degree of relaxation, by which tlie 
efficacy of the Hahhath was, in fact, greatly increased. 

“ Of the profanati(m of tliis holy day, a,! all times too common, it 
docs not tall within the purpose! of my work to treat, because that is 
little connected Avith any opinion rcsjxjcting it: but it maybe ob¬ 
served, that of late thei-e has been a tendency in many most sincendy 
religious persons throughout licitain to revive .Jewish notions, and to 
distinguish the Lord’s Ihiy by tlio almost exclusive opitliet of the 
Bahhath. Novcrtlieloss, the general impression seems to hc! against 
the obligation of that complotc rest, and that strict observance, wliich 
would assuredly ho binding if the Pourtli Coinmaudmciit lemained 
in all its force.” 

Dr Cook’s Avork was published in 1S22, and the tendency Avhicli he 
remarks, in many religions persons throughout Britain, to revive 
Jewish notions about the Sabbath, has ever since coiitiiimul to increase. 
It took its rise sixty years ago, Avhen the atrociti<‘s and follies of the 
French Revolution, and- especially the abolition, for a timi!, of tho 
hebdomadal festival of Christians, gave an impulse in this countiy to 
unAvonted strictness in the observance of religious ordinances, and 
stimulated the clergy to inculcate zealously hotli tho duly of keeping 
holy tho Sabbath and that of giving I’cady obedience to the civil 
power. This occasion it Avas Avliich drew' forth, among many others, 
the three sermons of Bishop Horsley, quoted in a former page 
and, Avhatever may be thought of tho theological basis on Avhich he 

* Cook’s General and Jlistorical View of Christianity, vol. ii., pp. 317-319. 

t See p. 120.—Horsley’s doctrine is, that the Fourth (’oTiiiriandiiicnt was an 
exclusively Jewish law, but that the Sabbath having been instituted at the crea¬ 
tion, and observed by the patriarchs, it ought to he kept by us in obedience to 
the primiBval law, in so far as one day tn seven is concerned, hut upon the. first 
day of the week in memory of our Lord's resurrection. As to the aUcration of 
tho day, he ventures only to afliirm tliat “ it seems to have been made by the 
authority of the apostlesbut he immediately adds, with a degree of boldness 
all the more striking from the modesty of the precedftig averment, that from 
the time of Christ’s second appearance to bis apostles after the resurrection, “ the 
Sunday was the constant Sabbath of the primitive Church.”— {fierm. xxiii.) 
1 do not class Bishop Horsley among the Sabbatarians (as that word is generally 
understood), because they build their so-called " Scriptural Sabbath” upon the 
Fourth Commandment which he rejects; and because, while they conceive it to 
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tliero foumls the duty of observing the Lord’s Day, it will not bo de¬ 
nied by any one who values, as highly as I do, the weekly day of rest, 
that tiio extent of needless and systematic travelling by the upper 
orders, and transport of goods by the lower, on Sundays—which he 
describes witli so much animation—was an evil that required to be 
checked."'^ At the same epoch, and from the operation of the same** 


1)0 the duty of Christinna to employ themselves in religious exereiscs the whole 
day if possible, he 1 hinhs it cnougli that “ the same proportion of the Sabbath, 
on tlic whole, should be devoted to religious exercises, public and private, as 
every man would S 2 )end of any other day in his ordinary business.” 

* See Mermon xxiii. The jjassage may be found also in Knox’s Family Lec¬ 
tures, 1 ). 308, and the Quarterly Keview, vol. ix,, ]). 35.—Of Bishop Porteua’s 
exertions at this time to jn’omoto the observance of tSundny, an account is given 
in his Life by Hodgson, pp. 189, et seq., wliere it appears that altliough he dis- 
ajjproved of public diversions, and professional concerts in private houses, he 
by no means advocated a 2 >uritanical or 2 >harisaical observance of the day of 
rest. ” I do not contend,’’ says lie, “ tliat it should be either to the 2 )oor, or to 
the rich, or to any other liaman i)cing whatoer, a day of gloom and melancholy, 
a day of superstitious rigour, a day of absolute exclusion from all society. No, 
it is on tlie contrary a f<‘stival, a joyful festival, to which wc ouglit always to 
look forward witit delight, and enjoy witli a thankful and a grateful lieart. It 
is only to tliose amusements, which jiartake of tlic natui'c and com^ilcxion of 
public diverghms, on the Lord’s Day, that I object; to large assemblies, for in¬ 
stance, and large concerts consisting of hired performers, whore numerous 
parties are collected togctlier, occasioning a great concourse of servants in one 
place, cmi)loying them at a time when they have a right to ease and rest, and 
producing much of that noise and tumult in the public streets, which are so 
o^iposite to the peaceful tranquillity that sliould prevail on tliat day -a day 
which the Almigiity liimsclf lias distinguished with a ^iccuUar mark of sanctity, 
and which lie claims as hig tmu. It is against tliese oi)en infractions of the 
liord's Day, that 1 think it my duty to remonstrate. But in hearing sacred 
music on the Sunday evening, confined to a small domestic circle of relations 
and friends, witliout any hired jicrformers, I am so far from seeing any impro¬ 
priety, that it ajipears to me a relaxation well suited to the nature of a Chris¬ 
tian Sabbath, perfectly congenial to tlic sjiirit of Our religion, and calculated 
to raise our minds to heavenly thoughts, and sublime and holy contemplations.” 
See also the Quarterly Revlfcw, vol. vii., ji. 40. 

In 1794 and 1795 two hills for enforcing the observance of the Sabbath were 
brouglit into the House of Commons without success. Mr JOlliot, a supporter 
of tlie second, observed “ that in the present year tlie building of great edifices 
was carried on ojicnly, and in defiance of decency, on a Sunday. Another cir¬ 
cumstance which was very offensive in tlic eye of decorum was the great num¬ 
ber of public waggons wliich travelled the road on a Sunday. Some few years 
ago no such thing us a ^mblic M'aggon was seen on the road on the Sabbath-day, 
whereas notliing was now more common.'"— (Knight’s Pictorial Ilht. of England 
during the Reign of George III., vol. iii., p. 688.) Bishop Watson, in a letter to 
Mr M'ilberforco, written in 1800, speaks of the travelling of waggons and stage 
coaches as an evil W'hich has increased very much, if it has not entirely sprung 
up in many places, within the last thii-ty yearsand suggests the passing of 
an Act of Parliament, “ enacting the payment of a great additional toll at each 
turnpike gate which sliould be ]>assed by such carriages, between the hours of 
six and six on every Sabbath-day. The avarice of commerce, 1 fear, would 
oppose the extension o#such a law to mail-coaches; and the indifference of the 
opulent to religious duties, together with their fondness for ti’avclling on a day 
when they experience the least obstruction on the road, would raise a cry 
against it, if it were proposed to extend it to all coaches and chaises.”— {Anec¬ 
dotes of his own Life, vol. ii., p. 113.) From all this it is evident that the Lord's 
Day is much belter kept in England now than it was sixty years since. 
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aud otliei causes (some of Ihein, no doubt, of earlier date),* the re¬ 
ligious education of children assumed a more puritanical character 

* The influence of Wesley, Whitefiold, Doddridge, Lady Huntingdon, and John 
Newton, will not be overlooked by the ecclesiastical hi^Lonan of the eighteenth 
century; it is briefly noticed by Mr Taylor, in his able Jtetroi>pfr.t of th,} Reli¬ 
gious JAfe of England, chapter v,, section viii. Tt)wards the close of that cen¬ 
tury, the works of Wilberforcc and Hannah ilorc made a great impression on 
the upper and middle ranks, and the pomns of Cowper certainly ditl much b) 
deepen it. The writer of a “ Hisbn-y of lleligion" during tin* first twenty years 
of the present century, in Knight's Rktorial IJistorii of tin- Rtign of Gcorgr III., 
after mentioning an Act passed in 1818, by w'hich the sum of XI,000,000 was 
granted by Parliament “ for building and promoting the building of additional 
churches in populous parishes” in Knglaiid, observes that “the fa\our thus 
shewn by the legislature to the filiurch after a century of neglect, in so far at 
least as regarded the main point of enaliling it to bo what it professed to be, 
the Church of the nation, or of endeavouring to give an expansion to its power 
of religious instruction and superintendence in some proportion to the rate at 
which the increase of the population was going on, may be taken as indicating 
some change in the public feeling towards tlie Church in the closing years of 
the present period. ^Vnd that, .again, would imply something of a change of 
character in the Church, or clerical body, itself; lor the change of 2 )ul)lic feel¬ 
ing would produce this, if it had not been produced by it:--most probably 
there had been a mutual action and reaction ; or, at any rate, the clergy would 
be acted upon by the same causes and influences, whatever the.y were, whicii ope¬ 
rated upon the general public. Ilow.soevei' it had been broHglit abuui. it is cer¬ 
tain that a revolution, to a considerable extent, liad been lately wm>uglit in the 
spirit of the establishment; that, whether alarmed by the rapid growth of dis¬ 
sent, or struck wdth any other unaccustomed appreheii.sions as to tlie .security of 
its position, or merely impressed by sonu-thing in the g(*neral aspect of the times, 
and sharing the common thoughtfulness and earnestness that had succeeded an 
age of universal unbelief and indillbrence, if luid been for some time casting otf 
much of the carclcsbnc.ss or .sccularity in whicii it had oontentediy passed the 
greater part of the preceding century, and was aw.akenirig to quite new .sort 
of existence. I’erhaps the most distinct evidence of this increased zeal .and ac¬ 
tivity is uflbrdcd hy the progress duidiig tlie prc.seiit period of tlic .several gr<*at 
schemes for the difl'usion of religion by otlier nionn.s than the orditiury services 
of the Church, which were, eiti.er exclusively or to a great extent, supported 
and managed by the clergy and other members of the cstiiblishment. -tVol. iv., 
p. 605.) 

With respect to Scotland, Mr Combe says Unit while ti-avelling in the United 
Htates in 183^39-40, he was frequently asked how the great change in the 
spirit of the clergy of tliis part of the island, since the d.ays of llohertson and 
Blair, had arisen. “ The only account of it,” says he, “ which I could give was 
one which I had received, a few years ago, from an aged friend who was long 
an ‘ elder’ of one ol‘ the churches in Kdinburgh, and who himself had witnessetl 
the alteration. Ileforc the breaking out of the t'rench Kcvolution, said he, the 
Scottish clergy were distinguished for the lihcrality of their religious senti¬ 
ments, and public rumour iricntioned tlie intention of their leaders even to pro¬ 
pose a rcvisal of the standards of the cliurch. The men of property, the law¬ 
yers, and distinguished physicians, in general partook of the same spirit, and 
the people would have followed in their train without much hosilutlon. In this 
state of the public mind, the French Itcvolutinn broke out; the throne and tlie 
altar were overturned in France, and trampled under foot. The government 
and owners of projicrty in Oreat llritain, became alarmed at the progress of 
French principles among their own people, and combined to resist them. Their 
great object was to near bulwarks around the throne, for the protection, through 
it, of their private interests; and, viewing the altar as the principal pillar of 
the State, they became zealous supporters of religious institutions and observ¬ 
ances. They patronized the church and courted the clergy: ‘ I then saw,’ said 
the older, ‘ individuals of great political influence in Edinburgh, who for iiiony 

V 
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than before—the fruits of which change were abundantly evident in 
the following generation, and are at this day ; while the “ serious’^ 
tendencies supposed to have characterised certain influential members 
of the British Grovcrnment during the early part of the present cen¬ 
tury may have suggested to worldly and aspiring spirits among the 
clergy, that evangelical (including Sabbatarian) preaching was the^, 
surest road to prefennent as well as popularity in the Church.—In 
Scotland, the General Assembly, in May 1794, obtained from Mr 
Robert Blair, then the Solicitor-General, and afterwards Lord Presi¬ 
dent of the Court of Session, an opinion that the old statutes for the 
observance of tho Sabbath-day wore suflicient for checking its pro¬ 
fanation, and might bo enforced at tho instance of every parish- 

years before had never entered a church door, ostentatiously walking up the 
High Street of Edinburgh, with Bibles in their hands, to attend public worship; 
and they did not stop there, but hired evangelical tutors for their sons, and 
evangelical governesses for their daughters, and used all their influence to in¬ 
duce every loyal subject of King George III. to follow their example. Their 
eflbrts were successful; the same spirit pervaded all classes of tho community; 
a vast zeal was instantaneously evoked and ])ut into action, and serious im¬ 
pressions were communicated to the young. This ardour originated in worldly 
motives, and its chief object nas tlie security of property; but the children 
knew nothing of the designs of tlieir parents; they received the impi'essions in 
all sincerity, and they now constitute the mass of modern society. 1 have lived 
to see some of these political supporters of the altar de.«!ert its shrines, and re¬ 
turn to their habits of religious indiflerence; hut tlieir children not only did 
not fall away from the principles which had been instilled into them, but some¬ 
times nearly broke the hearts of their parents by advancing into wild fanaticism, 
which the latter never contemplated without disgust. We are now iii the midst 
of the re-action after the irreligious period oftlie French Revolution ; nndsociety 
must abide the maturity of iinotbcr generation, or probably two, before reason 
will again exert any salutary influence over religious opinion in {Scotland.’ As 
tho French Revolution had taken place long before I was capable of observing 
public occurrences, 1 am not able to judge of the merits of this e.vplanntion ; 
but it bears f^rong indications of truth.'’— (S'otes on the United iftatca of North 
America., by George t'oiube. vol. iii., pp. 232 234.) 

Bishop Watson, who advocated “ a review' of tho doctrine and of the discip¬ 
line of the Churcli of England, and a complete purgation of it from the dregs 
of opery and the impiety of Galvinism"’ {Anecdotes of his own I^'e, vol. i., p. 
168); who thought that mis.sionaries (and of course many of the clergy at home), 
“instead of teaching a simple system of Ghristianity, have perplexed their 
hearers with unintelligible doctrines not expressly delivered in [Scripture, but 
fabricated from the conceits, and passions, and [ircjudices of men" (p. 321) ; and 
who published in 1790 *• Gonsidcratioiis on the Expediency of revising the 
Liturgy and Articles of tho Church of Englund, by a consistent Protestant,”— 
mentions that at about the time w hen this pamphlet came ont, he had “ some 
conversation with tho Duke of Grafton on the jiropriety of commencing a re¬ 
form, by the introduction of a Bill into the House of Lords fur expunging the 
Atliauasian Creed from our Liturgy; and we had, in a manner, settled to do 
it; but the strange turn which the French Revolution took about that period, 
and the general abhorrence of all innovations, which its atrocities excited, in¬ 
duced us to postpone our design, and no fit opportunity has yet ofi'ered for re¬ 
suming it, nor probably will ofl’er itself in my time.”—(P. 392.) The Bishop 
died on 4th July 1816, without having seen any symptoms of tho approach of 
the reform which he desired. Un the subject of the subscription of the Thirty- 
nine Articles by clergymen and graduates in the universities, he published in 
1772, under tho designation of “ A Christian Whig,” two Letters, which, like 
the Considerations, are included in the second volume of his Miscellaneous 
Tracts. 
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minister^ kirk-sossion, or presbytery, or any person named by theni. 
Thereupon was issueil by the Assembly an ‘‘ Admonition and In¬ 
formation” respecting this prevalent offence, containing copies of 
tho opinion ami tho Acts, with instructions to tlie several iVesby- 
terics of tho Church to onforco tho law “ in such a prudent man- 
^ner as shall seem best calculated for checking the further profana¬ 
tion of the holy Sabbath.”* In a “ Warning and Admouition to tho 

* Acts of the Gpnpr.il AssemlOy yf the Gliuvcli of .Scothinil, p. Kdiii- 

burgh, 18-43.—Tho iVots of Parliament, there inserted, are- lOtil, c. 18; 1072, 
c. 22; 1093, c. 40; 1695, c. 13; and 1701, c. 11. 'I’he lii>t i)!' thc^e proIitUiti 
salmon-fishiiig ; going of salt-pans, mills, or kilns ; hiring of shearers (reapers), 
carrying of loads, keeping of markets, or using any sorts of merehamlUe on the 
Siibbatli-diiy, under tho penalty of £20 .Scots for the going of eneh sall-paii, 
mill, or kiln, £10 for each shearer anti salmon-fisher, anti the same for any other 
profanation.—The second provides for the execution of the laws again.st all sorts 
of profajicness, including profanation tif the Lord's Day; and directs htiw the 
fines shall be disposed of.—The third deplores “ the profanity and inimora- 
lities that so much at present aboiunl," and ratifies the former .statutes.—Tho 
fourth recites that its imiiieiliate predecessor “h.is not. taken tho wished eficet, 
through the negligence of tlie magi.stratos, oflieers, and otiiers concerned to put 
the same in execution;” and orders them to do tin'ir cluty, on pain of liability 
to a fine of £ lOO .‘^cots. to be applied for behoof of the poor of tlie parish. - And 
the fiftli, after enjoining tlie strict u.xeeuLion of the former acts against pro- 
faneiiess, provides tint in case any person shall be exeoiuiininicateil lor not 
answering or obeying tlie (.'liureh Len snmmoned hcfoie them i'or ])rofaiieiicss 
and iinmorality, or l)e declaretl i>y the ('Ikuich c<intini>a<‘ioiis, then, upon appli- 
c.itioi) nnule by a Presbytery, iVe., to the i’rivy Coiineil, the matter sli.ill be rc- 
pre.sented to Ilis ^la-jesty, that, be may be duly informed about the delimiucnt, 
as a person not fit to be employed or continued in any place of public trust, 
civil or military, 'I'be.sc and other Scotch Acts are printed in tlie lloport rkf 
Sir Andrew Agnew's ('ommittee, p. 294. 

In 1705 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland passed an Act 
against Profanation of the Lord’s Day ; wlieiein, taking into their serious cou- 
sideration the great frequency of the odViice, '• by multitudes of people walking 
idly upon the stiuets of the city of Kdinburgb, Pier and .Shore of Leitli, in St 
Ann's Yards, and tlie (Queens Paek, ami in divcj'S places of the West Ivirk 
parish, and on the Links of Leith, and other jilaces, e.specially about Edinburgh, 
and that by persons of all r.inks, many when of are strangers ; . . . mot 
deepbf snigihb' of tke tireot Ubhonotir iloin' to the ho'ii (lod, nnd oj the open eou- 
tempt of (iod mill man, mainji'ulcd hii xurlt hoaurn-Hariwj profauencxs, to the ex- 
pO'iiij of the nation to the hemoext fwliji'Miits; therefore thi>y do, in the fear of 
God, earnestly exhort all the reverend brethren, A:c., to contribute their utmost 
endeavours, in their stations, for suppressing pro/Viaat/on oy the Lonl'x 

iJau, by a \igoroiis and impartial, yet prudent exeicise of the diiciplinc of the 
Church, and by holding hand to the execution of the laud.ible laws of the nutioii 
against the guilty, in such way and iirinner as is allowed and required by law: 
vluff because the concurrence and assisinnee of the civd (fovernment will he absohitelij 
netcssarij for the better curbing and restraining this erijimj sin, the General A.s- 
sembly do hereby appoint their Commission to be, nominated by tlicm to addi‘es.-i 
the Itight Honourable the liords of Her Majesty s Privy Council, that their 
fiordships may be pleased to give such orders, and take sucli courses for re¬ 
straining tliose abuses, ns they, in their wisdom, shall judge, most eflcctual.” 
[Acts oj the Assembly, p. 387.) 

Was ever a more arrogant and intolerant spirit displayed by the clergy of 
any age or country? These men called themselves Protestants, and thereby 
asserted the right of every Christian to interpret the Bible for himsi-lf, and to 
act according to his interpretation, so long as he abstained from injuring hii 
fellow-citizens. But if he could find in the Scriptures iiotl.iiig that prohibited 
him to take a walk on Leith Pier or in the Queen’s Park on a .Sunday afteritoun, 

Y 2 
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People of Scotland, by the Commission of tho General Assembly, met 
at Edinburgh, March 1, 1798,” the co<operation of tho people with 
tho British Government in carrying on the war with France is power¬ 
fully solicited, on tho ground, among many others, that tho French 
“ have effaced from their calendar that day upon which Christians have, 
from the beginning, celebrated tho resurrection of tho Imrd Jesus; 
and they are endeavouring to obliterate every memorial of the Chris¬ 
tian religion.”* Shortly aftorw'ards, the “ evangelical” phase of 
Christianity was ably and zi^alonsly recommended to the people of 
Scotland by Dr Chalmers, Sir Henry MoncreilF, Dr Andrew Thom¬ 
son, and others both of tho clergy and laity; whose adherents at 
length, about twenty years ago, gained tho asceiubmcy in tho Church, 
where, till tho Disruption in 1813, they bore rule in tho Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, f In 1831 was issued by the Assembly a “Pastoral 
Admonition on tho Sanctificat ion of the Sabbath,” to bo read from 
every pulpit; inculcating respect for “ that holy commandment which 

and promenaded there accordingly for the honefit of hia health and the refreph- 
ment of his spirits, straightway these lovers of Christian liberty are up in arms, 
denouncing him as one guilty of “ heaven-da ring profaneness,” for which not 
only is the discipline of the Church to be. employed against him, to tho detri¬ 
ment of his comfort and reputation, but “ the concurrence and assistance of the 
civil government” is to be earnestly souglit, “ for tho hotter curbing and re¬ 
straining this crying sin!” 

* Acts of tlie General Assembly, p, 1159. 

t In naming these tliree eminent clergymen, I do not wish to insinuate that, 
they would have gone along w ith the Sabbatarians of Sir Andrew Agnew’s school 
in all their measures. T)r Chalmers dr)es not appear to have been very zealous 
in the cause; and if Sir Henry Honcreilf and Dr Thomson had still been at the 
helm, it is likely, from their practical sense, that they would have tried to 
check the extravagances of which our present Sabbatarians have- been guilty. 
I have reason to believe that Sir Henry's notion of the extent to v^hiob the 
Lord's Day should be devoted to religious exercises, was not more I’uritanical 
than that of llishop I’orteus. Of religious liberty, he was a consistent and 
most intelligent supporter; nor did he ever stoop to the too prevalent vice 
of making religion subservient to the aggrandisement of the clergy. “His 
religion,’’ says a writer in the Kdiuhnryh Jiet'iew, “ as it was that of reason 
and freedom, was most abhorrent to all bigotry and all intolerance. Strong as 
his feeling.s were on snered subjects, nothing over revolted him that came in 
the shape of argument, und seemed to have truth for its object. Universal 
toleration was his principle; or if he would not so announce it, it was only be¬ 
cause tho term seemed to describe as a boon wliat was indeed an imprescriptible 
right. Civil disabilities for religious creeds —tests for worldly offices, taken 
from declarations of faith—he rejected with indignation, as the highest in¬ 
justice towards men, and as the worst degradation of religion. But to prosti¬ 
tute the most awful mysteries of our faith, by making them the passport to the 
basest temporalities, he regarded with abhorrence as profane and impious. In 
all matters civil and religious, liberty found him her steady, undaunted, un¬ 
compromising champion. His zeal was tempered by sound practical informa¬ 
tion, admirable discretion, great knowledge both of man and of men; nor did 
his conversnney with the things of another world prevent him from bearing his 
part in administering tho affairs of this, as far as his duty to God and man justi¬ 
fied or required his exertions.”—( Kdin. Jiev., vol. xlvii., p. 247.) 0 ei sic omnes i 

During the entire course of my boyhood I enjoyed tho advantage and pleasure 
of listening to the pulpit-ministrations of this venerable man ; and many years 
afterwards it was gratifying to me to learn that he had dedicated to Bishop 
Watson, in 1812, a sermon then preached and published for the benefit of the 
Edinburgh Lancasterian School. Sec Watson's Anecdotes^ vol. ii., p. 427. 
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was first promulgated when tlic heavens and the earth were finish¬ 
ed, ‘ and Q^od blessed the seventh day and sanctified itand whicli 
will continue to be binding on all the generations of men till the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away,” ^IMic people were S(deinnly 
entreated “ to bear in mind that this precept rests on an authority 
not to bo challenged or explained away by human reason and 
reminded “ that all violations of the b^urtli Comniandinent are ut¬ 
terly inconsistent with the principles of the doctrine of C-hrist, which 
you are bound to adorn, and with the example of Christ, which it is 
your highest honour and interest to follow.” “ With deep concern,” 
say the Assembly, “ we have learned, that in various parts of tlio 
country there has been, for a iinmbor of years past, a great increase 
of unnecessary ti'avolling on the Lord’s Lay, both for purposes of 
business and aniusoment; that shops have been kept open on that day 
for the sale of provisions and other articles of tralHc; that multitudes, 
forijetful of their most sacred diUU's and their immortal interests, have Oc- 
eome accustomed to wandbu ix tke eielos, to FKKAiUEXT scenes op 
KECBEATiON, Of to spoud tlieii’ time in riot and drunk'onni'ss, and other 
miinoralities. . . . j:Is the Lord Hod has aiijiropriated the i^ahhath to him- 
self, it is an imjnons encroachment on lii.'^ inalienable pre.ro(jatlve. to attempt 
to convert it eilher into a dap of hnsimss or a dap of idleness and pastime. 

. . . Knowing the terrors of the Lord, wo would porsuatlo ami adjuro 
the hardened, by all tliat is bitter in remorse, by all that is intoler¬ 
able in an awakened and unpuritied conscience, by all that is fearful 
on the deathbed of impenitonco, by all that is scorching in the frown 
of an unreconciled Judge, by all that is repulsive in the fellowship of 
accursed spirits, by nil that is woefully agonising in tiro gnawing of 
the worm that dioth not, and in the lire that is not quenched, to 
awaken from the dream of guilty insensibility, and to ttoe from the 
wrath to come to the hope set In^forc them in the (Tospel.”* The 
fei-vour with which the terrors of the Lord aro Jiere displayed to im¬ 
penitent Sabbath-breakers, is little if at all inferior to that of any 
product of the lurid imagination of Lr Candlisli. 

But the most notable part of the recent history of Sabbatarianism 

* Acts of the Ceneral Assembly, pp. 11G3 5.—Whether the following re¬ 
mark of Dr Jorliii may justly be applied to the authors and ]>ublisliers of this 
address I shall not take it upon me to say I’crliaps no one thing has done 
more disservice to Dliristianity, than the uiiskilfulriess and fanaticism of some 
of its defenders; who trample under foot, and set at defiance, licason, Gram¬ 
mar, bogie, bauguage, Criticism, and tMiristian Antiquity.’’—( Works, vol. xiii., 
p. 015.) A writer in the Kduieurijh Jieview observes, tliat “ there is no end of 
substantial causes that liavobccn sacriticed through the opposite iiijudiciousness 
of partisans, both in attempting to include within tlieir limits a wider space than 
their forces could defend, awl by lakiwi np posUnms tohinh they could never riyhtly 
have been called upon to defend at all. Meantime, unsound arguments excite 
suspicion as ranch almost as unfair ones. What I’aley says of pious frauds and the 
detection of them, is true, in the next degree, of pious fallacies; —‘ Christianity 
has suffered more injury fi*om this rause, than from all other causes put together.’ 
We have almost always found it to be the case with persons whom we have 
talked with, that they have been much loss embarrassed by tlic logic of its ene¬ 
mies, than by the illogicalncss and unreasonablcnc.ss of its friends.” - (Vol. 00, 
p. 288.) Think of the General Assembly bidding us follow Christ's example, 
and yet tlireatening us with hell fire if we, do so by a Hiking in the fields on 
Kiinday! 
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is the agitation by Sir Andrew Agnew and his adherents, which com¬ 
menced about twenty-five years ago, and led to the appointment, in 
1832, of a Select Committee of the House of Commons (of which Sir 
Andrew was chairman), for the purpose of inquiring into, and furnish¬ 
ing suggestions concerning, the subject of Sabbath-observance, so far 
as the Icgislatui-e might be supposed to have any concern with it. 
Their Report, which was ordered on 6th August 1832 to be printed, 
contains a great body of interesting matter, of which, as the reader 
has seen, considerable use has been made in the present volume. The 
committee “ regret to bo under the necessity of stating, that the evi¬ 
dence Avhich has been submitted to them exhibits a systematic and 
widely-spread violation of the Lord’s Hay, which, in their judgment, 
cannot f^il to be highly injurious to the best interests of the people, 
and which is calculated to bring down upon the country the Divine 
displeasure.”"*^ Trading and marketing on Sunday morning is de¬ 
plored as a prevailing evil in some districts, to bo remedied by pay¬ 
ing the wages of workmen earlier than on Saturday evening. The 
overworking of journeymen bakers is most properly adverted to as 
loudly requiring abatement; and the more difficult subjects of public- 
houses and Sunday travelling are recommended to attention. The 
“ demoralisation” (in tlio Sabbatarian sense of the term)f consequent 
upon the arrival of numbers of people at Gravesend and Richmond, 
is lamented ; and, on the whole matter, they arc led to recommend an 
amendment of the law, especially in respect to the iucreaso of penalties 
for the desecration of the Lord’s Day by “ the exorcise of any worldly 
labour, business, or ordinary calling.” They expect, however, less 
good from laws as such, than from “ the moral support which these would 
receive as well from the highest authorities of the Church, its clergy, 
and ministers of all denominations, as from tho example of the upper 
classes, the magistracy, and all respectable heads of families, and, it 
may he added, from the increasing conviction of all classes, derived 
from oxporiouce, of tho value of the Day of Rost to tliomsclvcs.”J 
In this expectation 1 agree with them more unreservedly than in 
what they next lay down, namely, that “ the express comnumihient of 
the Almiijhiy affords the jdaiu and uudouhted rule for maids ohedience in 
this as ill all other things; and the only question therefore is, in what 
particular cases should tho sanctions and penalties of human laws be 
added to further and enforce this obedience to the Divine command¬ 
ment ; a question which should bo approached with much seriousness 
of mind, when the obligation of legislators to promote^ by all suitable means, 
the glory of God, and the happiness of those committed to their charge, 
is duly weighed.”! Hero it is assumed that an “ express command¬ 
ment of the Almighty,” enjoining tho sanctification of tho Christian 
Sabbath by resting from all manner of work and recreation, has been 
promulgated by Divine authority to the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, who ought therefore to obey it; wjiereas, as I have endea¬ 
voured to shew, no such promulgation can be proved to have taken 
place—and whether or not my attempt has been successful, at all 
events a Divine law cannot, in the divided state of opinion among 


* Report, § 3, p. 3.' 
I Report, § 28, p. 9. 


t See ante, p. 227. 

% Report, § 29, p. 9. 
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the learned respecting it, be modestly assumed as a ground for legis* 
lative measures. The Committee fiu ther express the Judai(‘alnotii>i], 
now generally exploded among all educated thinkers but the Puritans, 
that it is the duty of the leijishiture to promote “ the glory of God,” 
as well as “ the happiness of those comniiLied to their charge.”’ The 
duty of glorifying God, however, is laid by the Christian law upon in- 
divitluaU alone; and most British legislators arc now, I believe, pretty 
well convinced that by restricting their attention to the skilful perform¬ 
ance of their proper duties—that is to say, to the business of securing 
and increasing, bjf the means within their province, the welfare of tho 
people—they contribute, more eftectually tlian tliey could in any other 
way, to the promotion of the glory of God. Por it is by each of ns act¬ 
ing in his own sphere according to the divine law—and not by showing 
our piety, or promoting that of others, by means of public tbi'ins and 
ceremonies having tho glory of God for their direct object—that wo 
are taught by Jesus aud his apostles to glorify our heavenly Father.'* 

* Sec Matt. v. lo; vii. 21-27 ; x.vl. 23-31 ; Juhn xiii. 35 ; -w. 21 ; Uoin. :(iv. 
17, 18 ; 1 Cor. x. 31; 1 .John v. 3; 2 .Joliii (>. 

In the following extracts, the l^uritanical and philosophical notions on this 
subject are exhibitcil in contrast• 

“ The idea of the di.sscnters, tli.it human laws ought not to extend to such 
subjects [as religious ordinances], appeur.s to me virtually to exalt the .second 
table above the first - the duty to man above the duly to (Jod. " (/>.■»/’/• from 

the lion, and Rev. Lyttelton Powys to Str A. Ayneiv ; in Memoirs of Sir Andrew 
Agnew, p. 157.) 

“ Tho legislator is Iiimsulf essentially tho subject of the community; and 
the jealousy of the body whose minister ho is, though it allows, or even invites, 
his interference to restrain that ferociousness of individual liberty which 
would endanger peace or property, forbids his exercising any jurisdiction in 
cases where these are not concerned, or extending liis power beyo.id absolute 
right, to moral duties. The authority delegated to the lawgiver lor the public 
good emanates from the public itself: but no man gives another a title to 
regulate his thoughts, or prescribe the moral virtues which he sluill exer¬ 
cise.” - (Sumner’s Records of the Creation, vol. i., p. 208--9. 2d ed.) 

It is frequently a nice question, wliether things propo.scd to be done by the 
Legislature fall within its province or not; but the general rule is plain, that 
whatever is directly or indirectly conducive to the protection of the rights of the 
people ought to be provided by the (jovernment, unle.ss it may be more u.sc- 
fully left to tlic care of individuals. 

See the subject discussed in some clear and vigorous Kesayson Human Riyhts 
and their. Political Guaranties, by 15. P. Ilurlbut, lately one of the Justice.s of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Now York ; Edinburgh edition, 1847, w ith 
Notes by George Combe •, Notes H., S., and W. 

Locke says:—“ The fallacy in making it the magistrate’s duty to promote by 
force” (aud the argument is the same if favour be substituted for force), ‘‘ tho 
only true religion” (and so the glory of God), “ lies in this—that yt)u allow 
yourself to suppose the magistrate, who is of your religion, to be well-grounded, 
attentive, and unbiassed, and fully and firmly assured that his religion is true ; 
but that other magistrates of other religions different from yours are not so : 
which, what is it but to orect yourself into a siute of infallibility above all otlier 
men of different persuasions from yours, which yet they have as goo<l a title In 
as yourself?”— {Fourth Letter for Toleration, p. 395.) This is what Dr Tlcthei- 
iiigton styles “ the language of scepticism’’ {ante, p. 152; see also pj>. 161, 153, 
189.) Even Tillotson halts on this point, in his 27th .Sermon, vol. ii., p. 135. 

“ IIow many there are,” says Archbisliop W'^hatcly, ‘‘ who speak and reason 
concerning the glory of God (that being a phrase which occurs in Scripture), as 
if they supposed that the desire of glory did literally Intlueiieo the Divine Mind, 
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“ The objects to bo attained by legislation,” the Committee pro¬ 
ceed to say, “ may bo considered to be, first, a solemn and decent out¬ 
ward observance of the Lord’s Day, as that portion of the week which 
is sot apart by Divine command for public worship; and next, the 
securing to every member of the community, without any exception, 
and however low his station, the uninterrupted eigoyraent of that day 
of rest which has been in mercy provided for him, and the privilege 
of employing it, as well in tho sacred exorcises for which it was or¬ 
dained, as in tho bodily relaxation which is necessary for his well¬ 
being, and which, though a secondary end, is nevertheless also of high 
importance.”* Again : “ Your Committee bog the House distinctly to 
understand, that they are very far Iroiu wishing that tho Legislature 
should revert to tho principle of the 14th section of tho Act 1st, and 
the 5th section of the Act 23d of Queen Elizabeth, whereby ‘forbear¬ 
ing to repair to church, chapel, or place of common prayer,’ subjected 
the individual to heavy penalties. On the contrary, they are fully 
impressed with tho truth of tho remark given in evidence by tho 
Dishop of London, that such provisions were ‘ a mistake in legislation.’ 
But it is one thing to force the conscience of a man, and it is another 
tp protect his civil liberty of woi’shipping (lod according to his con¬ 
science oil tho I.'ortl’s Day from tho avaricious or disorderly encroach¬ 
ments of his uiiconscientious neighbour.”j' 

Now, if, after duo inquiry and consideration, the Legislature should 
bo of pinion that, without reference to the question whether tho 
Lord’s Day is a portion of the week set apart by Divine command 
for public worship, its solemn and docent outward observance by ab¬ 
stinence from labour is for the benefit of the State, tho enactment, on 
that ground, of a law for enforcing its observance as a day of rest from 

and as if God could really covet the admiration of his creatures: not consider¬ 
ing, that the only intention of this expression is to signify merely, that God's 
works are contrived in the same adiiiiruble manner as if lie Aad had this object 
in view; and that we are bound to i>ay IJim the same reverent homage, and 
zealous obedience, as if he were really and literally capable of being glorified 
by us. And yet it is chiefly from a literal interpretation of tills phrase of ‘ the 
glory of God,' that some I'alviiiistic divines have undertaken to explain the 
whole system of divine Providence, and to establish some very revolting and 
somewhat dangei'ous coiiclusious .”—(Essaits on Some of the Feculiarities of the 
C/uielian Iteli(/ion, 6th cd., p. 176.) 

liishop Watson says :—“ It would be Impious to suppose that our vices could 
disturb the Greater's peace, or our virtues augment his felicity ; this’ would be 
to make a God with the passions of a man, to render the infinite perfection of 
the Creator dependent on the imperfection of the creature.”— (Anecdotes of his 
own Life, vol. ii., p. 137.) 

Those observations arc but repetitions of what was preached by Paul to the 
Athenians:—‘‘Then stood Paul in the midst of Mars-bill and said. Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye arc too superstitious. Por as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, 1 found an altar with this inscription. To the 
UNKNOWN God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 1 unto 
you. God that made the world, and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tenqilcs made with hands: neither is wor¬ 
shipped with men's hands, as thouyh he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things,” &c.,- -(Acts xvii. 22-25.) 

Sec, at greater length, on tlie subject of glorifying God, Wollaston’s Religion 
of Nature Delineated, Sect. V., pp 211 218 of the 7tli ed. 

' « Report, § 30, pp. 9 10. t lb., § 36, p. 12. 
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such work tis the necessities of the people «lo not require to be per¬ 
formed, is not only justifiable, but iiieuinbent on the T.cgislaturo. The 
ancient heathen lawgivers established festival-days, which, the better to 
secure their observance, they appointed to be kepi Imly to the gods.* * * § 
But an attempt to secure by law, “ to eci.ry member of the community 
without any exception, the uniutovrupted enjoyment of the day of 
rest,” is at once unnecessary and Utopian ; unnecossary, because in 
this free country no man is obligiul to engage in Sunday-work against 
his will; and Utopian, because, as all admit, universal cessation of 
labour is absolutely impossiblo.f 

The Committee refer to what they call the “ strongly stated” evi- 
denco of several witnesses, “that iunumorablo unhappy indivi<luals, 
who have forfeited their lives to the olfended laws of tlieir country, 
liave confessed that their career in vice commenced with Sabbath- 
bi’eaking and neglect of religious ordiuanccs.”+ What value is to be 
attached to such confeasions, has alivatly been inquired ;§ and, to do 
tho witnesses justice, they are far from laying exclusive stress upon 
tho cause alleged, Tims tho Uev. David Ruoll, clmplain of tho Mow 
Urison, Clerkenwell, and formerly also chaplain of the House of Uor- 
rection, Coldl)ath-fields, being asked what ho knew of the strongest 
causes which first led the prisoners to crime, nqilied :—‘‘ I have had 
many opportunities of learning from them the course which has led 
them into crime ; and have gimorally found that the in'glect or gro^ss 
violation of the Sabbath htix hci'ii our. The usual process has been 
iiiipatieiicc ofparmUal restraint, violation of the Sabbath, and the ncgbjct 

* Scetertttj, pp. 2‘2~>, 226.—Warburton, in his /iivhie Li'-jutioHof 1$. II, 

Sect. II., illustviitea the fact that in ancient times “ the first step the legislator 
took, was to pretonti a mission ami revelation from some goU, by whose etmi 
mand and direction he bad franieil tho policy he would ostiiblisli.” In 15. l\'., 
Sect. I., he maintains that the universal propensity niiinkind “ lo listen t.i, 
and embrace, sumo pretended Ucvebvliun, in neglect of what is called, in con¬ 
tradistinction to it, the lieligion of Nature,"’ is a proof of the necessity of a fme 
Revelation. Nothing, he argues, could induce mankind to embrace any pro¬ 
fessing Revelation, but cither a con&ciou.sness that they wnnte«f a reve.aled will 
for the rule of their actions; or an old tradition that (hxl had \ou(-h.safed it to 
their forefathers. The false proj)hets of false rtdigions were in fact, says ho, 
“ employed, wicked instruments us they were, and wickedly as they hav«! bei-n 
abused in di.shoiiouring truth, to evince, the high probability of tiod’s having 
actually given a revelation of his will to mankind.” 

t IVincipal lice, in his evidence before the ('oinniitteo, expressed un tipinioii 
which seems to be greatly at variance with the principle that “ the uninterrup¬ 
ted enjoyment of the day of rest should bo seeur«“d to every' mcniherof the com¬ 
munity.” He says :—“ A very great evil has been experienced in Kdinburgh, 
and I belie.ve in many other large towns, in foiifuquonce of the /ihcrtit of vidtinij 
and walking, which is almost universally allowed to servants on Sundays by 
their masters and mistresses, who do not seem to recollect that that is a day whidi 
God has approjiriated to himself, and which is not at tho disposal of any 
human being.”- (t^. 4123, p. 276.) How, then, is it at the dispo.sal of the masters 
and mistresses ? Are theu answerable to God for the sin (if sin it he) committed 
by their servants in walkiBg and visiting their friends on the only day when they 
have an opportuiuty of doing what is so refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
to them ? If such liberty has been bargained lor, Jiow can it bo refused ? 

^ Report, § 39, p. 12, 

§ iSee ante, pp. 50, 56. Since wilting the passage referred to, T have obsei ved 
some animated remarks to the same eflV'ct in the Nlk- Monthlij Mognsine, \ol. 
xxxviii., p. 2ln, .June 18.33. 
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of religious ordinances; evil association^ especially with abmdoned females ; 
drunkenness, arising from attending public-liousos, tea-gardens, &c.; 
petty theft; the want of character on leaving prison after the fii’st 
conviction, and then a reckless course of conlirinod guilt. I do not 
recollect a single csiso of capital <)ftenco where the party has not been 
a Babbath-brcakcr ; and in many cases they have assured mo that 
Sabbath-breaking was the first stop in the course of crime.”* 

Mr John Wontner, keeper of Newgate, also testified:—“I have 
heard many of the prisoners express their regret that their crimes 
have originated with a breach of the Sabbath. ... I have known 
them caution their relatives and friends to observe the Sabbath, tracing 
their own crimes to the non-observance or to the breach of the Sab¬ 
bath.”! Being .asked, however, “ To what do they .attribute the 
first step in their c.areer of vice ?” he answers, “ I believe most fre¬ 
quently to evil associnlions, and being drawn out by bad associates to 
the breach of tho Sabb.ath.”+ lie allows that many “ who have been 
habitual observers of the Lord's day have been prisoners ivith me;"^ but 
adds, what nobody will be inclined to doubt, that probably nine-tenths 
of his inmates wore persons who “ did not value the Sabbath, or were 
not in tlie habit of attending a place of worship.” j] 

Mr Benjamin B.akcr, who for twenty years h.ad been in the habit 
of visiting the prisoners in Newgate, was asked whether the prisoners 
consider neglect of tho duties of the Sabbath as a leading cause of 
their transgressions.”—“ I cannot,’' he replied, “ exactly say tlmt they have 
expressed that; but I think that almost universally tlu-y have said that 
was the principal thing; that the deviation from the Babbath led 
them on, step by step, into that degree of crime which had brought 
tliein thcr(‘.”*li' 

Mr Joseph S.adler Thomas, Supt. of Police, Covent Grardcn Divi¬ 
sion, F., says:—“ 1 know from experience that persons who are in tho 
habit of .attending a place of worship are more careful in their pecuni¬ 
ary transactions, they .arc more careful in their language, they are 
more economical in their arrangements at home, they are more 
atfectionate and humane, and in every respect superior beings by far • 
than persons of contrary haliits. The others are directly tho con¬ 
trary; drinkinij leads them into every description of vice."'** Whether 
most commonly drinking le.adsto Sabb.ath-breaking, or Sabbath-break¬ 
ing to drinking, is a question which he leaves untouched. 

L.ostly, the Report contains a letter from an unnamed clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, on this subject; quoted by Principal Leo from 
a Report of tho Groneral Assembly on Sabbath-observance. Its writer’s 
good sense and honesty do him groat credit, and it is to be wished that 
his example may induce certain of his brethren to abstain from mak¬ 
ing so much use as they do, in this matter, of the wretched fallacy, “Post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc" “ It were perhaps,” says he, “ difficult to trace 
directly to Snbbath'hreakhig any particular cases of pauperism, disease, 
or crimo; but that all of them are often found in connjsctiok with 
the neglect of the Sabbath duties is well known. The want or weakness of 


* Report, p. 178, Q. 2821. 
X Q. 2842. 

f lb., p. 181, Q. 2863. 


t lb., p. 180, Q. 2839, 2841. 
II Q. 2862. 

** P. 89, Q. 1282, 1286. 


§ Q. 2848. 
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moral principle, siiKWir bp Sabbatli-profamitioH,* and the idling habiti 
connected with it, must tend to the diminution of those energies on 
which health, industry, and virtuous character depend. The desertion 
of public worship prevents the most invigorating and rectifying' ap¬ 
plications of moral sentiment; hence an increased exposure to [taupor- 
isni„disease, and crime ; thongli it might hr diftniU tu edimatr, the precise 
extent to which the avgmentation of these toils is rtfrmble to SiMath-pro~ 
fanation. That they have increased is without all doubt.”f 

The usual argument—“ This man is a criminal; hut ho was also a 
Rabbath-breaker; therefore Sabbath-breaking was the cause of his 
crimes,” may bo fairly met thus;—“ The (Quakers are distinguished 
by a charitable and peaceful spirit; but they do not esteem one day 
above another ; therefore a wuint of reverence for the J word’s Day is 
the cause of their charitable disposition.” 

The Bishop of Loudon also speaks sensibly, in tlie following pas¬ 
sages:—“ 1 feel some dilUcuUy with respect to any legal entbrceinont 
of the devout observance of the Sabbath-day; I feel none as to mea¬ 
sures which shall present gross violations of it without necessity; but 
with respect to travelling, I have not ovci- boon able to make up my 
mind as to any legislative provision, wliich, while it provciitod the 
unnccessai'y infraction of tho rest of that day, sliould not, on the other 
hand, impose inconvenient and unnecessary restrictions in other 
quarters.” J—“ J)ocs your Jjonlship conceive any provision for the sup¬ 
pression of Sunday tra\'elling, depending on coniinon iuftnuners, would 
be etfectual, or the reverse I think we ought nut to consider that 
any legal provision will depend on common inroriners. If all people 
would do their duty living under a civil government, there Asould bo 
no such thing as common informers. 1 doubt whether, if teniperato 
and reasonable laws were passed for the observance of tin' iSai)bath, 
the onrorcemont of them would fall into tho hands of <-onimon in¬ 
formers; because 1 think Ihero is a \ery largo body of serious, as 
well as reasonable, persons, who are so much interested in the pro[icr 
observance of that day, with a view to tho morality and ha))piuess 
of the people, that they would take care not to allow such laws to fall 
into tho hands of common informers, provided tin) laws wero so dis¬ 
creetly framed as not to defeat their own purpose, by too rigorous an 
enactment of penalties, or by too minute an iiitorleroiice with tho 
habits of tho people.” § 


^ This remark can have reference only to cases wJicri! the sanctification of 
the Sabbath is believed to be incumbent. A Sabbauiricm who profanes the 
Lord's T>ay, does shew “ a want or weakness of moral principle.” 
t Iteport, p. 286. • + llcport, Q. 3816, ji. 213. 

§ Q. 3824, pp. 243-244. —Sir Robert Peel's opinion, expressed on the occa* 
sion of the introduction of MrPoulter’s bill for Sabbath observance into Parlia¬ 
ment on 3d June 1835, is similar to the foregoing, though lie went the length 
of declaring himself averse to further legislation on the Sabbath. “He always 
listened,’' he said, “ with great concern to discussions upon that subject. There 
was no man'in the House who attached greater importance than he did to the 
proper keeping of the Sabbath-day. He thought no one had a right to shock 
the public feeling by desecrating it; but at the same time he entertained very 
serious doubts whether they could promote that object by legislation, and 
whether it would not be better to trust to the injiuence of manners and the increase 
oftnoralitg for the purpose of cheekin'j. hy public opinion, the attempt at profana- 
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' Dr (^Muilmers was askod to give cvidouce before the corniiiittee, but 
begged hard to be excused, being at the time closely occupied with 
his lifidijmidi')' Treatise, and extremely averse to the interruption of his 
labours. “ There is no subject,” he added, in writing to Sir Andrew 
Agnew, “ on which I feel myself less competent to oiler you informa¬ 
tion or advice than the one on which you arc sitting.”* 

The fruit of the committee’s rojjort was a bill for the hotter obsor- 
vauco of the Ijord’s Day, brought by Sir Amlrew Agnew into Parlia¬ 
ment on the 20th March 1833. Its preamble, the first part of which 
is borrowed ft‘om the Act Ist Charles 1,, c. 1, and must have sounded 
strangely in the <‘ars of modern statcismeu (most of whom are by no 
means forward to assume the ofiice of declaring what is acceptable to 
lo (;tod, or what sorvice of Him is fhr triw nfU'vtWj, runs as follows:— 
“ Forasmuch as nothing is more accoplablo to God than the true and 
sincere worsbip and s>'rvice of Him according to llis holy will, and 
that the holy Ise''ping of tile Jjortl’s Day is a principal part of the 
true service of God, which, in very many places of this realm has been, 
and now is, jirofaned and ncgleded; And whereas it is the boiinden 
duly (d' (ho Icgislai.uri' (o protect every class of society against being 
compelled to saciilico tlwir comfoi-t, health, religious privileges, and 
conscience, for the convenience, enjoyment, or siip]»osecl advantage of 
any other class, on the Dord’s Day: And whereas the laws nowin 
(‘.vislcnco arc found (o be praclically insuHicient to secure the object for 
which they profess to provide,” &e.f 

In reference to tlu! beginning of this preamble, Dr M'Crie sfiys it 
is bard«to see bow there «-oul(l be any legislation on tlio subject of 
Sabliatb-obst'vvanco, wilboiit a recognition, such as it contains, of the 
divine iuslilution of the Sabbath—“ as it is only from the law of re- 

t/oii. of lln' Siihlutt'i, iliiiu fo hove recoiime to neiv /oivs, vhteh, ho feared, in them- 
ee.lvca would h; iliifieuli of iwmitioii; ioiil whi(‘li, as they iniglit be jtorverteil to 
parposcM ol' imli\ iiUi.iI vexation, would tew! to hriroj the low itself into disrespect, 
11(1 should say IVom Ids own slioct experience that the iSabbuth was never better 
observed than ut pri'scni j and that this was owing, not to legislation, but to 
the inllueiice of nianners and of public opinion."— {Mirror of Parliament, 3d 
June 13:1.'); (juoled in Menioii’s of 3ir .\nrlrew .Vgnevv, p. U52.) 

In treating of tin* connexion and limits of ethics and politics, Michaelis ob¬ 
serves: ‘‘It is the hiisiiiess of both to promote Iniiiian liappinc'ss, and both 
alike admit this nniveriul principle, from which all their particular precepts 
How - iladeauoHv to extend hajipiness as far as jwssihle. In the means, however, 
wiiicli they employ for this purpose, they materially difVev. Pome means of 
universal haj)piness remain, in all circumsianees nnd countrioo, the same; and 
tlieir eontraru's are always ei rlaiii obstacles to it. Thus in any nation, however 
and vvlierevcr siliiated. theft and whoredom, if’iirevalent, and regarded os 
'matters of indilleienee, a ill never fail to lessen the public happiness. The 
former will diminish the love of industry and gain, which always increases 
where pj-operty is scenro: the latter makes ehildren doubtful, hinders their 
education, proi):igates diseises, and so forth. In regard to such matters as 
these, the rule obviously belongs to ethics. Hut there is not the same certainty 
as to the effects of other means: of which, perhaps, there may, for one single 
point of happiness, be proposed a great variety; and thep it comes to be a 
i]uestion, to the solution ofwliich a greater roach of understanding is requisite, 
which of them all is the best I -Vnd this will he different in different circum¬ 
stances." -(I'omincntaries on the lotws of Moirs, vol i., ji. 40.) 

* Meniiiirs of Sir Andrew Agnew. p. HI. -f Ib., p. 131, 
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velatLon tliat wo loavn Sabbatical ilufy; aiul without il there couhl 
be no ground left for protecting society in the observance of the 
seventh any more than the sevontioth portion of time, or of the fust 
more than any other day of the week.’’* For my part. I see no dilli- 
culty ill the matter. The observance of the first day of llie week as 
a day of rest is an established custom of the country, a<lmitted on all 
liand^ to be extremely conducive to the public welfaro. 'fbe fact that 
this proportion of time is fouml by e.vporiencc to be no greatm* than 
vve require, would bo a conclusive answer to any foul wlio should 
propose to substitute the sevontioth day for tbe soventli; while the 
impossibility of making, without groat public iucoin oiiit'in’o, a pur¬ 
poseless transforenco of the day of rest to Monday or Saturday, would 
bo an equally good reason for adboriiig to the <d)sorvivuce of Sunday. 
With respect to tbe second part of tbe preamble, wiiicb dcclan's it tu 
be the bouiulcn duty of tbe legislature to iirotcct (svory cla.ss of society 
against bumj cimpcllcd to sacrifico tht'ir comlbrt, Iioaltb, religious 
privileges, and conscience on the Lord’s Day, this, I presume, is a 
principle which nobody will question; and tlii! wonder is, tliat in a 
country wdicre slavery has no exislenee, an act for protecting lauy class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects against being compt'lled to do any thing wliieb 
the law does not impose on them should be tbongbt lu-eessary by men 
in tbe position of legislators, hir I’lumpiro, in supporting Sir Andn'W 
Agnow, maintained that “the House is bound to protect those who 
cannot protect themselves and this, Dr M‘Cri(' declares to “ express 
the whole gist of Sir Andrew’s legislation about tlu; Sa.bbath.”f Now', 
whoso rights are infringed in eases of I4unday labour at present ? Who 
arc compelled to sacrifice their health ? W here are I be people that can¬ 
not protect tbomselves ? There ran be none but tbo.se whose cixil 
liberty is violated, and whose opprossoi's are consequently lialile to 
punishinoni by the criminal law. If it l»e said tliat a sliopkeeper w ho 
trades on vSunday compels rirlitalh/, though not in fonii, the neighbour¬ 
ing shopkeepers to do so likew ise, on pain of lieing ruined, I in the 
first place doubt tbe correctness of the statement,J and secondly, sup- 


* Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnow, [>. ISU. t n>.,p. loS. 

J Two ctisea of shopk»;ppc‘rs, >vho.si' prosperity inctrtfKd tifter tlioy t:eiiscd lo 
trade on Sunday, are mentioned in tlic Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agiiew, pp. 
230, 247. One of them is quoted fwjin a spcccli of the ni.-ho{> of (.'hester (now 
Archl)ishop of r.antcrbury) at a “ Lord’.s J)ay meeting" at Kveter Hall on 1st 
May 1334. lie said ho knew the case of a shopke.cper, who, wlien remonstrated 
with by his clergyman for not shutting his shop on the Sabtiath, replied, “ Why, 
I cannot afford it, for I sell more on tlie Sunday than all the other days of the 
week put togetherhowever, he tvas induced to make the trial, and afterwards 
confessed to tlie clergyman, “ Sir, to tell you the truth, I have taken more 
money in the six months since I shut up my shop on the Sunday, than I did in 
any one year before, since I was in business.” The other ease, related by Sir 
Andrew himself, is that of a zealous London Sabbatarian whom he visited, and 
found living in elegant comfort. “ On my remarking tliat he was surely more 
favoured than his neighbours, ‘ Tlic Suhhuth, sir,’ ho replied, ‘ lias done it all; 
for while J traded on [thoj Sabbath, 1 could make nothing. All my winnings 
were put into a hay with holes, but ever since 1 respected the Sabbath I have 
prospered.’ ” It is jiatural that a tradesman wlio observes so reputable an in¬ 
stitution as the Lord's Day should gain the good will of cxcclhuit customers; 
and that he who then reposes from toil, who stimulate-, his moral, religious, 
and social emotions at church, and who improves bja understanding by read¬ 
ing and thinking, should be more prosperous than if he acted otherwise; fur 
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pusiiig it tu lio true, 1 reply that Sunday-tra«ling, so far as it is 
really prejudicial to the temporal welfare of the community, may 
tluit ffround ho put a stop to hy the legislature, and so the desired “ pro¬ 
tect ioii” he incidentally given. For sudi entire protection as phi¬ 
lanthropists desire to give the weak against the strong, the poor 
against the rich, and the honest reasonable man against the dishonest 
and unreasonable, human laws are inadequate. Improved c<lucation 
—especially in its moral department, which at present is hut little at¬ 
tended to—is what wc must chieily rely upon for a diminution of op¬ 
pression, whether of servants hy masters, or of small sects of re¬ 
ligionists hy those which, from the nnmher of their adherents, have 
the power of determining by a majority of votes that theif are the 
ORTHODOX, and of treating heretical dissenters with injustice and in¬ 
dignity. 

Principal Pee is afraid tlmt “a poor man, though firmly convinced 
that the iSabhath ought to ho sanctified, hy resting entirely from the 
secular pursuits and recreations which are lawful on other days, and 
hy devoting the whole time to the exorcises of devotion, the contem¬ 
plation of Divine truth, and the enjoyment of Christian fellowship, 
might find, that unless ho would consent to work on the Sabbath as 
on other days, ho must lose his employment altogether. Choosing 
to obey Ctod leather than man,* ho might he dismissed by an incon- 
sidorato or infidel master jf and ho might bo told, that hy his dis¬ 


obedience he had forfeited all claim to a certificate of character. 


even persons in comparatively independent circumstances,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ might have their right of enjoying the rest of the Sabbath 
materially abridged, or almost nullified, hy the perversity of turbulent 
neighbours, if there should ho no tribunal heiorc which a complaint 
iniglit ho brought. They might bo incessantly disturbed by noisy 
labour or boisterous merriment; and while their personal tranquillity 
was thus interrupted by a succession of intideraldc annoyances, they 
might have tlio mortification of observing that their children, whom 
they are anxious to train up with a veneration for sacred things, 
have become so familiarised to profanity, as to ho in danger of having 
every serious impression obliterated from their minds; and yet,for 
this most grievous injury, so subversive of their comfort, and so 
cruelly destructive of their fondest hopes, is it reasonable to say that 
the civil power must ho excused for refusing to yield any redress? It 
would indeed bo a mistaken policy to enforce attendance on public 
worship (and under this mistaken view of public duty, oppression yhas 
sometimes been exon ised in former timesj); but there can ho no 


alacrity, hononty, and inudligcnco, which such conduct promotes, are qualities 
well known to be highly conducive to success in business. 

What need had tlicse prosperous men, of “protection’’ from their Sunday- 
trading neiglibonrs ? 

* That is, to obey wlirt ho lelieved to he the command of God. 

t Or by a master who agreed with St Paul in preference to Sir Andrew 
Agnew, As to infidel masters, 1 have never observed them to treat their ser¬ 
vants less kindly than other men do. It is probable that David Hume, Anthony 
Collins, Adam Smith, Benjamin Pranklin, and Thomas Jefferson, were above 
the average quality of masters. 

I After all, then, and in spite of Dr Hetherington, the Presbyterians wen 
intolerant! 
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danger of going too far, in providing that nothing shall be done on 
the Lord’s Day, calculated ^either to outrage the repose of private 
families, or to frustrate the reasonable expectation of every man, how¬ 
ever humble in station, that he shall bo allowed without distraction 
to avail himself of the stated opportunities of attending public wor¬ 
ship.”**^ 

Now, if any “ inconsiderate or infidel master” should be so foolish 
as to dismiss a servant for refusing to work on .Sundays Jis on other 
days, and so churlish as to refuse a certificate, ho wouid do no more 

than he was legally entitled to do, if cither the servant had en¬ 
gaged to work on .Sundays when required, or the contract bolwcen 

them was terminable at the time of <lisinissal. A master is entitled 

to hire a servant to do what lawful work he thinks fit to be done on 
the Lord’s Day, and to dismiss the servant for neglecting that work ; 
nor does the law of Scotland compel maslers to give to any servant 
a certificate of character. If a servant n ho has bargained not to 
w'ork on .Sunday is dismissed prcjiiaturely for refusing to work, tho 
law of contracts sufliciciitly protocis that servant against the in¬ 
justice. Such eases, howc'ver, aro very unlikely to happen.—As to 
tho protection of people fi’om tho pervm-sily of turbulent neigh¬ 
bours, 1 observe, that in all cases of “ a sue,cession of iut(dcrablo an¬ 
noyances,” tbo law of miisanco and the poliee-regnlations ol* oiir cities 
aftbrd protection in flagrant oases; wliile, in every case, tbo power 
of public opiniun is an almost oninipotent check upon evil-doers, if 
tho Christian principle of doing as we would be done to, wei-O im¬ 
pressed upon the peoi)lo as deeply as it oiigbt to be, at sclioid ami at 
church, and if the advantages of acting nimn it were duly taught to 
the young by prcc.ept and training, the danger of olVensivo conduct 
of any class of men towards their neiglihours would be great ly dimi¬ 
nished. Tho duty of not oflbnding needlessly even tlie “weaker 
brethren,” will never bo neglected by any man of good feeling and 
good education; much less that^f forbearing to diniiiiisli llic com¬ 
fort of brethren who are now'eaker than lilmsclf. Jlut if “weak 


brethren” have their rnflitK, they have also Iheir duties ; it is dosirablo 
they should see tho impropriety of annoying other men, by ofiieious 
interference with their rights, and liindering them from indulgence 


in such refreshing 


pursuits as they, in the exercise of their Christian 


liberty, may think proper to follow unobtrusively upon the Ijord’s 


Day. Should any Scotchman, for instance, fiml it beneficial to re¬ 
fresh himself by playing oii the piano on a .Sunday, a weak brother 


overhearing him from the street would have no good ground of com 


plaint, liowcvor shocking the sound might bo to his puritanical but 
unreasonable and most luiscriptural prcjudiccs.f 


* Keport of Coinniittee, Q. 4157, p. 289. 

t “ The strong, violent, and firm persuasions of conscience in single 2 >orsons, 
or in some communities of men, is not,” says Uisho2> Taylor, “ a sulBcient indi¬ 
cation of a moral law. The weak brother, of whom .St I’aul sjx'iiks, dur.st not 
eat flesh, but thought it an impiety next to unpardonable, but he was abused: 
and there are at this day some persons, some thousands of persons, iigainst whosa 
conscience it is to dress meat upon the Lord’s Day, or to use an innocent per¬ 
mitted recreation. Now, when such an opinion makes u sect, and this sect gets 
firm confidents and zealous defenders, in a little time it will dwell upon the 
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To Sii- Aiidi fcw Aguow’s bill it was of course loudly objected, that 
the proliibitiori oiall iSunday work, if fit to be enacted in one depart¬ 
ment ol‘ human affairs, was fit to bo enacted in all; and that, as the 
labour of domestic servants was unprohibited, rich men’s enjoyments 
would bo exempt from the curtailment which those of the poor would 
suffer from the suppression of public conveyances on Sunday. To this 
charge of partial dealing T)r M'Oric replies, that when a master ex¬ 
acts work from his servant on Sunday, beyond what is necessary, “ the 
olfoncc comes under the cabigory of personal ilesrmitioiis, with which, 
though highly roprohensible, and of pernicious tendency, the law can¬ 
not (leal, so long as they do not otfeinl public decency or interfero with 
the interests of other classes of tlio community. It does not,” says he, 
“ appear to have herni suflici(‘ntly ol)scrvod, in the endless discussions 
oil this subject, that the only form in which the law can interpose to 
protect those servants who arc engaged i}i public trades, is by re¬ 
straining the inaslers from competing with each other in the public 
market for gain ; Avhich cannot, of course, apply to the case of those 
who employ 8('rvants nu'roly for tlieir own convciiionce.”* This, how¬ 
ever, is more sophistry ; if additional prokdiou'’ is needed in the 
C5ISO of traders (which, as already iiitimatod, I am unable to see), it is 
needed in the case of domestic servants too ; and if,/or the purpose of 
seruriiiff rest on tlo! Sabbath to those trailers who wish it, you may 
and ought to rcsti'ain all other traders from competing with them in 
the public market, why may and ought you not to secure, by such others 
mcaiis as will servo the purpose, the compulsory abstinonco of the 
cooks, coachmen, lady’s-maids, and other servants of the rich, from all 
Sunday work ? W by is the poor man to bo deprived of the means of con¬ 
veyance to the country, on the only day when he is at liberty to refresh 
himself with rural air and exorcise, ivliilo the rich man, who can ob- 
taip th(!sc and all other advantages at his pleasure, is allowed to drive 
about oil Sunday as freely as at other times ? Doc'S the driving of a 
private carriage through the streetPoii Sunday, loss “ olfend public 
decency” than the running of a railway train ? Unless such questions 
can he satisfactorily ausAveri-d, the charge of “ gross partiality” from 
which Dr M‘Crie'endeavours to defend the bill, must bo regarded as 
just. Sir Andrew said in I’arliament, “ 1 wish as much as any man 
that domestic fifcrvaiits wore relieved from all unnecessary work on the 
liord’s Day, and 1 am happy to hear that the late discussions have led 
many to reconsider their family arrangements; and 1 trust the pro¬ 
gress of public opinion and a paramount sense of duty will produce 
this ctfecit more and more. But I am unwilling, by legislation, to 
assume any inquisitorial power, inconsistent with the genius of the 
British constitution. 1 am unwilling to encroach on the old English 
maxim, that ‘ Every man's house is his castle.’ ”f Well, suppose you 
must not enter the J'higlishmaii’s castle in aid of those within it who 
require legal “ protection,” what prevents you, whou ho sallies forth 
in his chariot, and so enables you, without cither invading his saiic- 

conscicnce, ns if it wore a native there; whereas it is but a pitiful inmate, and 
ought to be turned out of doors .”—(Dnetor Duhitantium, B. II., ch. II., Rule vi., 
§ 73 ; Works, vol. xii., p. 430.) See ante, p. lOl. 

* Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew, p. 155. See also pp. 173, 211, 251, 254. 

t Ib., p. 173. 
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tuary or exercising “ imiuisitoriai power,” to convict him of cuinpelting 
his helpless coachman and horses to break tho Fourth Commandment 
—what prevents you from pouncing upon Jam as convoniontly as upon 
the railway engineman ? In Scotland, whore men’s houses are not 
their castles, tho civil law once invaded the simp of a barber in Dun¬ 
dee, and “ protected” his apprentice from the work of shavitig cus¬ 
tomers on Sunday niorniiig. In this case Lord JelVrey decided that 
although tho Act of 1579, prohibiting handicrai’t-labour on Sundays, 
was relaxed by tho Confession of Faith in so far as “ works of ne¬ 
cessity and mercy” are concerned, (which Confession was in 165)0 rati¬ 
fied by Parliament “ as the public and avowed Confession of this Cliurch, 
containing the sum and substance of tho doclrino of tho reformed 
Churches,”) yet as people might w'ithout serious inconvenience be 
shaved on Saturday evening, tlio urgency was not such as to render 
the case exceptional, and the local civil authorities had therefore doiio 
wrong to “ enjoin what they may have blamelessly permitted, and ac¬ 
tually subject a man to penalties for not doing what the law has for¬ 
bidden.” On appeal to tho Inner House (or court of review) of tho 
Court of Session, a majority of tho judges reversed tho decision ; but 
the case having been carried to the House of Lords, the apprcmtice ob¬ 
tained a final judgment in his favour.* The objection that it is unfair 

• 

* Phillips V. Innes, 20th Feb. 1837; fcjhaw and .Miudean's Appeal Cases in 
the House of Lords, vol. ii., j). 465. The case is tneiiiioncd in the Memoirs of 
Sir A. Affnew, p. 294. 

In 1828 an uttcm])t was made to stop the plying, on Sundays, of the steamer 
between Dundee and Droughty Ferry, a bathing place much resorted to by tho 
towns-people: but that atUnupt was repressed by tlie following admirable d<'- 
cision of the Sherifl’ of the county:— 

“ This action is laid solely and entirely on statutory law; but it has not been 
shewn tbat the statutes authorise tho remedy of interdict, supposing the act 
complained of to amount to a profaiiatij^n of tlie Lonl’s Day. it does not how¬ 
ever appear to the Sherifl', looking to what is tolerated in other instances in 
botkends of the island, that there is any sufficient ground for that charge, in 
England, the plying of stage-coaches and all other land conveyances, as well as 
water conveyances, is permitted on Sundays as lawful. It is true that in Scot¬ 
land there arc particular statutes against the profanat ion of the Sabbath, some of 
which are here libelled on ; but it is always a question what shall amount to a 
profanation of that day. It is not maintained by the pursuers that the running 
of tho mail-coach with passengers to and from Dundee is n profanation of the 
Sabbath; or the using of hackney-coaches, post-chaises, gigs, and caravans of 
every description, saddle-horses, &c. The eiin>loyment, too, of ferry-boats is 
sanctioned by universal practice as quite lawful on Sundays, and vessels with 
goods and passengers sail on that day of the we<>k from tho port of Dundee and 
other ports of Scotland, and (as it may happen) arrive there on Kahhath, and 
set ashore their passengers, without objection from any quarter. 

“ The steamboat in question does not sail till after the morning and afternoon 
service is over; and if those who use it are upon their necessary and lawful 
aflhirs, there can be no more blame on tlie part of the defender in hiring his 
vessel to them, than would attach to the owner of a passage-boat hired to go to 
Droughty Ferry. Dut it is impossible practically to ascertain and distinguish, 
among the whole passengers, those who embark from motives of duty and ne- 
cessityj from those who go solely for pleasure and amusement.* dfow can it, for 
example, be made to appear that many of those who are passengers have not 
come by land to Dundee that day, or tho day preceding, for the purpose of at¬ 
tending divine service in Dundee, and are returning to their families and homes ? 
On the other hand, it is believed, and may be assumed, that many of those who 

z 
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to make railway servauts work on Sundays for the benefit of others, is 
mot hy the principle formerly stated (p. 270), that another day of rest 
should he given them, to compensate for the Sunday when it is their turn 
to he deprived of repose. If this do not satisfy them, they are at liberty 
to quit the employment for one which will ho more suitable to their 
wishes. When the service required is light, and occupies hut a small 
part of the day, the hardship is not one that appeals strongly to the 
sympathies of the humane, or that needs to ho specially componsated. 

As already mentioned, Sir i\iidrew Agnew’s hill was read a first 
time on 20th March 1833. The discussion of its merits was deferred 
till the second reading on 16th May; and in a speech then delivered, 
Sir Andrew showed the utter unconsciousness which the Sabbatarians 
constantly display, of doubt whether the commandment to the Jews to 
keep holy the Hahhath, is a commandment to the Gentiles to keep holy 
the Lord's Dntt. “ To discuss,” said he, “ the question of the obser¬ 
vance of the liOi'd’s I)iiy in any assemhly without alluding to the com¬ 
mand to keep IT hoti/, would he a solecism of which 1 would not will¬ 
ingly he guilty. Tl.e AJinii/hti/ has commanded us to keep the day holy, 
to ‘cease from all manner of work;’ and the ordinance extends to 
‘ the man, to his household, to his cattle, and to the stranger within 
his gates.’ Such is the high authority on which I justify legislative 
interference on the subject. But as to the spiritual observance of the 
Loi’d’s Hay, as to how it is to ho kept, tl.'o hill now before the House 
presumes not to dictaio. ... In reference to the proamhlo and first 
clause of the hill itself, did it contain merely the private opinion of 
the humble individual who now addresses the House, it had bettor 

avail thcnis(‘lvf>s of the privilege of going to'aiid returning from TJroughty by 
mennn of tlie clefeinler's vessel, arc hard-woi’king people, employed in a sedentary 
occupation from Monday morning till Saturday night, and who, after attending 
divine service once or tv\ ice a d.iy, make a sea-trip during a summer evening for 
the sake of health and recreation, and to enable them the better to resume their 
wc<skly labours, and thereby earn a subsistence for themselves and their families. 
It humbly appears to the Kheriff that there is no sufficient ground for charging 
persons acting in this way with profaning the Babbatb. Many cross aiffl re¬ 
cross the T.iy in tlie regular passage-boat on Biindays, merely for the sake of 
health and recreation, without being held guilty of profaning the Lord’s Day, 
Neither would such a charge lie against them were they to transport themselves 
on a Sunday in any hired carriage, or on foot, from Dundee to Broughty, and 
thence back to Dundee ; and it is difficult to draw the proposed line of dis¬ 
tinction between crossing and recrossing the b'erry from Forfarshire to Fife in 
a steamboat for recreation and health, and going from Dundee to Droughty, and 
returning in the defender’s steamvesscl; neither sailing, from the like motives, 
during the time of divine worship. But if there be no profanity attachable to 
such passengers and travellers personally, how con that charge be made good 
against the Fife and Forfar Trustees, or against the defender, the owners of the 
vessels employed in transporting such passengers, more than against the pro¬ 
prietors of the carriages employed in conveying travellers hy land from Dun¬ 
dee to Broughty Ferry ? It may he said that the defender’s vessel is to he as¬ 
similated to a Sunday stage-coach, which it is unlawful to run that day. But, 
besides that in some important particulars these two modes of conveyance are 
not equally calculated to give offence to porsons of a more strict turn of mind, 
it is extreincljb doubtful whether it would be held to be a profanation of the 
Sunday, were one of the Leith stage-coaches to run once every Sunday from 
Rdinburgh to Leith, and thence back again, after the service of the day was 
over.” 

This case was appealed to the Fourt of Session, which declined tq'interfere, 
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not liiive stood there; but regarding, as 1 do, the principle it declares 
in a much higher point of view, and having therefore placed it in 
that position, I would rather that you reject tho whole measure than 
that you pass the whole sind reject the first clause. And I thus speak 
simply because I feel and am persuaded that, without recognising tho 
authority of Grod in this institution, tho most perfect Sabbath Bill you 
could construct would prove nothing better than a beautiful edifice 
without a foundation, a castle in tho air, a statute not binding on the 
conscience, and therefore inojierative, because it would not be in tho 
power of the magistrate to carry it into execution.”* No wonder 
that a speech expressing such antiquated vicAvs of tho functions of 
the legislature, and excluding so completely the notion that Clod’s 
truth and Sir Andrew Agnew’s truth inujht bo two dilfercnt things, 
should have been received both in .and out of rarliament with gimeral 
derision. Tho second reading of the bill was lost by a majority of 6, 
tho votes being 79 to 73. In tho debate Avliich led to this division, 
Lord Althorp said with great good sense, “ 1 should bo one of the last 
men in the House who could wish to do any thing which Avould 
operate injuriously against the projior observance of the Sunday. T 
think it most desirable, not only in a religious, but also in a political 
and mor.al point of view, that it shoiibl bo observed as a day of rest; 
but I think it far from desirable, in oiHu'r point of view, that rexrea- 
tion and amvseinnit should bo jirovoutod on that da.y.”t I lis Lordship, 
in short, was willing to promoto by any practhihlr means a moilo of 
observance of tho Lord’s J)ay precisely resembling the mode of S,ab- 
bath-observanco proscribed to the .lew's by the b’ourth Cuminandmont 
—a law Avhicb prohibits ivod', but not rmnflioii or amvmncut.^. This, 
however, Avas “ infidelity” and “^Iieathonism” in the eyes of Sir 
Andrew AgnoAV and his folloAvcrs, avIio, as I said before, and shall 
prove hereafter, go far boyoml the Jcavs in Avhat C’alviu styles “ tho 
gross and carnal superstition of sabbatism.” 

But no defeat could damp the zeal of Sir AndrcAV, who noA’^cr for 
a moment doubted that lie was engaged in a holy Avar Avhich, either 
in his oAvn hands or in those of some future ebampion, must ultimately 
be crowned Avith success by “ the Lord of the Sabbath.” One of tho 
weapons, says his biographer, on Avhich “he placed considerable do- 
pendcnco during his campaign botli in and out of r.arliamoiit, Avas 
that of reiteration. Superficial observers Avero struck by tho frequency 
with which he repeated the s.amo sentiments and arguments, and may 
have sot this down to tho barrenness and commonplace of tho subject 
or of tho man. But, in fact, this also was a piece of policy, and tho re- 

as having no jurisdiction in the matter. Two of the judges, hoAvcver, inciden¬ 
tally touched upon the merits of the question ; one of them (the liord Tresideiit) 
being of opinion that none of the Scottish statutes hud any reference to the case, 
and the other (Lord Gillies, a judge of much ability) declaring that he regarded 
the bringing forAA’ard of such a case as “ an ill-advijed proceeding.” See .loh- 
son V. Lambert, 29th Nov. 1828 ; Shaw and Dunlop’s Reports of Cnses in the 
Court of Session, vol. vii., p. 83. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, that in Glasgow, omnibuses regularly ply on 
Sundays between that pious city and the villages of J'artick and Govan, and are 
extensively used by people going to and from church. 

* Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, pp. 172-176. 

t Ibid., p. 176 . I See Note tt. 

z 2 
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suit of deliberate intention. * Non vi sod scope cadeiidOf was the 
maxim on which Sir Andrew calculated for success. With an assi¬ 
duity which more resomblod the steady movements of mechanism than 
the intermittent efforts of human volition, he embraced every oppor¬ 
tunity of reiterating the facts and principles which ho sought to im¬ 
press on the legislature and on the country. ‘ By no other means,’ 
ho said, ‘ can the public mind bo more effectually benefited, than by 
frequently reiterating that which is of admitted excellence. The re¬ 
iteration is, at least, a proof of tho publisher’s being himself con¬ 
vinced ; and others, to whom tho same arguments once carried home 
conviction, may bo profitably reminded of the eternal truths.’ 
The principle is sound; -and his reiteration, like that of true political 
economy by the Anti-Corn-law League, would have led to complete 
success ore now, had his doctrines been as unassailable as theirs. But 
with views which arc generally held by thinking and knowing men. 
Sir Andrew mingled his ultra-Judaism so plentifully, that tho reitera- 
.tion of his opinions for a thousand years must have failed to carry his 
point. ^J’hat, in spite of the damago thus done to his cause, the 
rcasomhlii part of liis agitation produced some good effects by convinc- 

* “ Letter to RecorO, .Tunc 25, 1838.” Memoirs, p. 288. 

“ lie seems,” says Dr M'Crie, p. 313, “ to have been raised up as a public 
witness for Hod's triitk” (observe the confident phrase), “ a living remembrancer 
of his Sabbath, called to hold up Ihe. requirements of his holy law in an assembly 
which ‘ desired not the knowledge of his ways.’—‘ lie not afraid of their faces,’ 
was a favourite text of hU, to strengthen himstdf against the looks and gestures 
that met him when he rose to plead his Masterh cause. And none can have 
looked into the House of Ooinmons, or listened to its debates, without being 
struck witli wonder how, in an atmosphere so uncongenial, the courage could 
have been givi'ii him to stand forth, as he did on all occasions, in defence of the 
sacred riyhts of Heaven. To tho pei-tijiacity of his opponents, who lost no op¬ 
portunity of expressing their contempt for the day of (»od” (i. e., for his notions, 
which were not theirs, offlie right manner of employing what he rtfyarrferf, but 
they did not, as the day of God spoken of in the Fourth Commandment), “he 
opposed tho pertinacity of a zeal ever ready to ' testify’ in its behalf. Let the 
following specimens, culled njueh at random from thexecorded debates, suflico 
to illustrate wliat vve refer to:— 

“ Mr WukUy —‘ 1 cannot see any reason why the Dritish Museum should not 
be open to tho public on Sundays, for their amusement.’ 

“ ^iir Andrew Aynetv —* The honourable member may see the strongest reason 
ho can require in the commandment of God, which tells US to keep holy the Sab¬ 
bath-day,' 

“ Mr Hawes —‘ I propose a bill prohibiting the opening of victualling-houses 
on the morning of Sunday till one o'clock.’ 

“ Sir Andrew said —‘ Tho proposition would have the effect of annihilating 
Sunday as a Sabbath from one o’clock, and he could not consent to such a pro¬ 
position. The whole twenty-four hours of the Sabbath ought to be respected 
and guarded from desecration.’ 

*• The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr Spring Rice) said—‘ lie had been in 
the Zoological Oardens very often himself on Sundays.’ 

“ Sir Andrew ‘ considered this a desecration of the Sabbath. lie had heard the 
opinion of the right honourable Chancellor of the Exchequer with surprise. It 
was one which he did not believe to be in conformity with the religious feelings 
of the great body of tho people.’ ” 

Whateveipnay be “ the feelings of the great body of the people” in this re¬ 
spect, I for one believe most thoroughly, that the visits of Mr Spring Rice to the 
Zoological Gardens were not at variance with the letter or spirit of even the 
Jewish law, much less of the law of Christ. 
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ing many tlioughtloss people of the expediency of suspending on the 
Sunday all labour and corainerce beyond what the publk good really 
a6d fairly requires, seems highly probable, or rather is not to be 
doubted. I willingly give Sir Andrew Agnow this credit, and along 
with it a cordial e.ypression of iny respect for his character as a 
gentleman and a philanthropist.’^ hut in public men tlio virtues of 
piety, kindliness, conscientiousness, and unflinching resolution, inevi¬ 
tably miss the mark unless directed by wisdom ami adequate know¬ 
ledge ; and in the case of Sir Andrew it is paififul to behold so much 
zeal and activity expended in a cause which deserved, and has at¬ 
tained, so small a measure of success. 

Two subsequent attempts to bring the bill to a second reading were 
in like manner abortive; but at the fourth trial of his Parliamentary 
strength, a stop was made in advance. The lirst reading was carried 
on 4th May 1837 by a majority of ld6 (Ibi) to 53) ;f a result shewing 
how effective the agitation out of doors had been. JJut the grand 
debate was reserved for 7th June, when Sir Andrew moved the second 
reading, “ On this occtision,” says Or M'Crie, “ the discussion was 
opened with grcjit otibet by Mr Plumptiv, who mui sevcml jnisnai/es 
from Scripture, deiiounciiuf IhejadijmenU of <Hod oit nations despised 

his Sahbaths”^ lii what parts of Scripture such denunciations are 
contained, I have never been able to discover ; although threats 
against the Jews may easily he found in iilmudanci*. The Sabbath 
was a “sign” of the covenant between them and their political Sove¬ 
reign ;§ and its profanation being an overt act of rebellion, and con¬ 
sequently a political olleiice of the deepest dye, the Jewish law enact¬ 
ing its capital pnnisliment, and the threats I'ocorded in the Jewish 
Scriptures against its desi'orator.s, are as inttdligihlo with respect to 
the Israelites, as they would bo unintelligible in relalioii to milieus of 
which the Deity did not condescend to bo the temporal Sovereign. Dr 
M'Crie proceeds to say that Mr l*luiuplre’s “ references to the Deca¬ 
logue called forth au expression of dissent, which jnoved at once bow 
distasteful to many was tho argnment wliieli went to place the bVurth 
Commaiulmcnt on an equality with the rest.” Here again I must 
observe that this equal ranking might nut be so distasteful as is sup¬ 
posed ; possibly not one of the dissentients had tho slightest objection 
to place all the ten commandments “ on an equality” as portions of the 
Jewish law, which they certainly are, and than which, in tho opinion 
of many learned men as capable of judging as Mr Plumptre or Dr 
M‘Crie,*thcy are nothing else. The “ distaste” may have been only 
for an argument which aimed at placing tho dutp of Sabbath-obser¬ 
vance required of the Jews by the Fourth Oommaiidmont, on an 
equality with the duties enjoined in tho nine other precepts of the De¬ 
calogue, and which are also enjoined by the law ol‘ nature and tho law 
of Christ. 

On this occasion tho second reading of the hill was carried by 110 
votes against 66 ; by which unprecedented success great rejoicing W'as 
occasioned among tho Sabbatarians, and one pious journalist, whoso 


* In one particular, however, his conduct is open to censure: he counte¬ 
nanced the shabby practice of creating t»»e-tAare-liolding voters ^r the purpose 
of defeating the bona fide proprietors of the railways. 

t Memoirs, p. 298. J lb., p. 299. § Sen ante, p. 167. 



words were formerly quoted, was moved to offer up thanks to “ the 
Lord of the Shhbath,” that “ it had pleased Him so to order events”' 
that such a measure (which proved to he its Jinal measure) of success 
had been attained.’’^ 

In the same year Sir Andrew procured the insertion of a clause 
against Sunday-trains into the GVlasgow, Paisley, and Ayr Railway; 
thus commencing in Parliament, says his biographer, “ the campaign 
which ho .afterwards carried on without its walls, against this tre¬ 
mendous inroad on tho peace and purity of the Sabbath.” Tho pro¬ 
posed clause, however, w.as lost; as w.as also a motion which ho brought 
forward on 15th June 1837, for leave to introduce a bill “ to declare 
that the use of railways on the Lord’s Lay is contrary to the law of 
Scotland.” Rut at this stage of his cai eer it pleased “ Him who is 
emphatically the Lord of tho Sabbath,” and to whose special inter¬ 
ference Sir Andrew’s former petty success was ascribed with a de¬ 
gree of confidonco of which I am curious to know tho grounds—” it 
ple.asod Him who governs the unruly wills of sinful mortals, so to 
ordo)‘ events” that the J’arliamentary operations of tho great champion 
of the holy cause wore brought suddenly and for ever to a close. “ la 
Juno 1837, William JV. died, and was succeeded on tho throne by 
her present M.ajesty, Queen Victoria. This led to a dissolution of 
l^arliamcnt and a lujw election. Sir Andi’ow” (in wlmt Dr M'Crie 
calls “the inscrutable providence of God”) “failed in securing his 
return to I’arliamcnt; and none having succeeded to his mission, 
possessed of siillicient courage or perseverance to prosecute the measure, 
his bold and unflinching Bili., on which so much labour had been ex¬ 
pended, and which had successfully hufteted tho storms and breakers 
of five sessions, was left like a stranded vessel high .and dry on the 
heach, where it may bo eonsidt'rcd .as still lying—a monument, at 
once, of the impulsive zeal of its author, and of tho receding tide of a 
nation’s piety”f—or superstition. 

Having thus ceased to be a legislator, Sir Andrew thenceforward 
devoted his whole energies to the task of diffusing his opinions among 
the people, and urging their practical adoption, lii January 1839 ho 
took tho lead iii foumliug at Edinburgh “ Tho Scottish Society for 
Promoting tho Luo Observance of the Lord’s Lay;” on which occasion 
was road the letter of Lr Chalmers, quoted at p. 181 of this volume. 
According to Lr M‘Orie, “ the amount of personal labour performed 
by Sir Andrew at this period, iii prosecuting tho Sabbath cause, is al¬ 
most incredible. Hisnamo appoars first in tho lists of the committees 
of all the auxiliaries of this Society, amounting, in 1840, to twelve. 
But this was no mere honorary connection. These auxiliaries, in fact, 
owed their origin to his unremittmj exertions, hp cnircsjwndence and'per¬ 
sonal intercourse. He attended all their meetings, and was tub movinu 
si'KiNO OP ALii TiiwiR OPERATIONS. Hc Corresponded on behalf of 
the Society, using it as a vantage-ground from w hich he launched his 
missives in all directions.”j: In this eulogy of Sir Andrew, the vast 
superiority of his Sabbatarian zeal, in intensity, over that of the people 
he was rousing, is very apparent: he, and not their own horror at Sun- 


* The Record newspaper, June 8, 1837; quoted ante, p. ItiO. 
f Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, pp. 315-317. j Memoirs, p. 347. 
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day trains (which they liad hithortu regarded without emotion as a 
reasonable and allowable accommodation), wiis the spring of the move¬ 
ment ; and it is well known in Scotland to those who mingle in gene¬ 
ral society, that the small body of earnest followers w'ho rallied around 
him, and who still go from meeting to moctiiig and give utterance to 
“ the voice of the Scottish people,” are, with all the show and noise 
that they make, just as little iutluential or forniidalile in tliemselvos, as 
were the specious handful of Highlanders who, in the year 174(), scared 
Sir Andrew’s distinguished ancestor and namesake from attacking 
them at Blair-Athole.* Even in puritanical Glasgow, it was a dillicult 

* The party of Jacobites to which tlics(5 lLighlan(ler<4 belonged was stationed 
at Dalnaspidal, wliile Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew Agnew uceiipied lUiiir 
Castle with a Government force. The insurgents were coniinanded by J^ord 
George Murray, and, notwithstanding the inexperience of most of them in mili¬ 
tary airairs, one night successfully executed, under his directions, the brilliant 
exploit of surprising and carrying thirty detached posts (some of them strong 
and defensible;, all within two hours of tlic night, without the loss of a single 
man; and the difi'erent parlies met at the appointi'd place of rendezvous, although 
their operations lay in a mountainous country, intersected by ravines and rivers. 
Lord George had himself marched to tlie Bridge of Bruar, wilJi twenty-tivc men 
and a few elderly gentlemen, when he was informed that Sir iHdiew’ Agnew 
was advancing witli a strong force to reconnoitre. In the worils uf-the author of 
Douglas It was daylight; but the sun w.is not up. Lord George, looking 
earnestly about him, obseiwcd a fold-dike (that is, a wall of sod or turf , which 
hud been begun as a fence for cattle, but left iiiitiiiislied. lie unh-red bis men 
to follow him, and drew them up behind tlie dike, at such <i ilistmmt oiw Jroin 
another that they might make a great shniv, h<n mg the rohairs oj Imih regnnmis 
flying in thJr jront. He then gave orders to lln> pipeis ;^for he Inid witli him 
all tlie pipers, both of the Atliole men and the Maephcrsoiis,) to keep their eyes 
fixed upon the road from Blair; and the Moment they saw the sohliefs Ujijjcar, to 
strike up with all their hagpijies at once. It happened tliat the regiments came in 
sight just as the sun rose, and that instant the pipers began to play one ol’tbeir 
nutst noisy jiibrocli.s. Lor<l George .Murray and his Highlanders, both otiieers 
and men, drew their swords and hrandisltcil them about their heads. I>ir Andrew, 
after gazing a while at this spectacle, ordered his men to the right-about, and 
inarched tlicm back to the Ciistln of Blair. Lord George Murray ke]>t liis post 
at the bridge till se\erul*of his parties cumo in ; and us soon us ho had collected 
three or four hundred men, conscious of victory, and certain that his numbers 
would bo greater very soon, he marched to Blair, and invested the castle,” 
— {Home's llistonj of the lie hellion in 1740, p. 205.) In a military point of view 
these incidents arc held up to admiration by General •Stewart of Garth, in his 
Sketches of the Highlanders, vol. ii., App., Note AIM. The Sabbiiturian tSir Andiew 
seems to have taken a lesson from the outwitter of his illustrious great-grand¬ 
father, so ludicrous a similarity is there between his tactics and tliuse of iSir 
George Murray at the critical juncture in qui siiun. If Sir George ensconced 
himself at the bridge of Bruar behind a turf-dike, under shclier of which he 
could send forth his terrible bagpi]>c-screechings and appalling subre-ilashcs. 
Sir xlndrew with equal judgment took up hU positiuii behind the Scottish So¬ 
ciety' for Promoting the Uue Observance of tlie Lord’s Hay—a position which, as 
his faithful biographer has recorded to his honour, served him udiuiiubly “ as 
a vantage-ground from which he launched his niissi\ eh in all directions.'’ if 
Sir George, with twenty-five men and a lew elderly gentlcmion, contriver] to make 
so terrible a figure by judiciously spread ng them out. Sir Andrew with bis 
troop became as formidable in the eyes of distant spr'ctator.s, from the wide ex¬ 
panse of country which was made the 82 »liere of his operations. If Sir George’s 
bagpipes, by their combined and deafening blast, struck teri-ur into the foe, the 
united voices of Sir Andrew and his body-guard seldom failed to excite, if not 
much alarm among the initiated, at least an exalted ojiinlon of his strength 
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matter to Mow up the flame. Having, at the suggestion of his friend 
Mr Bridges, bought in 1841 share in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway stock,*'* Sir Andrew opened a campaign on that new field; 
but at first “ nothing could be more discouraging than the prospect be¬ 
fore him and his friends,”! who had qualified themselves in the same ju¬ 
dicious manner to vote against Sunday trains. Dr M‘Crio records in the 
w ords of Sir Andrew himself, that at a half-yearly meeting of the Com¬ 
pany, “ there was not a wan connected with the religions city of Glas¬ 
gow who would come forward to help them. An appeal was made to 
religious men, and with very great difficulty they got at the next racot- 
iiig a dozen.” J By and by, however, his agitation, with the strenu¬ 
ous aid of the clergy (who, as moving powers in society, hold a pecu¬ 
liarly higli place in Glasgow,§ and, as we saw before,| conceal most 
carefully from their flocks, that according to St Raul it is by no means 
incumbent upon Christians to ostccin one day above another)—the agi¬ 
tation, with this eftVetive aid, succeeded so woiidorfully that “ in the 
same city, where at first they could not get one individual to appear 
in their support, in the course of a few days 1300 gentlemen not only 
put their names to tho memorial praying the directors to keep the 
railway absolutely closed on the tSabbath, but they published the me¬ 
morial in tno newspapers, with their names and addresses at full 
length.”^ It may reasonably bo doubted whether so many as 1300 
persons in the rank of “gentlemen,” and therefore presumable to bo 
educated persons, wore prevailed upon to sign tho memorial; but how¬ 
ever this may bo, wo all know the vast difference which there is be¬ 
tween subscribing a memorial at tho reqiiost of “ tho minister” or 
some other influential individual, perhaps without reading a word of 
tho document which is presented, and deliberately believing all that 
is sot forth therein. Indifference is not so easily changed into fervour 
in tho souls of “ thirteen hundred gentlemen.” 

In this now sphere of action, Sir Andrew, in spito of successive de¬ 
feats, displayed all his usual perseverance. “Duly, at every half- 
yearly mooting, was the lance of our worthy knight couched, and a 
tilt made at Sunday traffic. But not satisfied with contending in per¬ 
son, it was his daily business to prevail on others to follow his example. 
With this view', letters were despatched to all supposed to he friendly and 
influential. These, again, converted into printed circulars, loere dispersed 
far and wide; for Sir Andrew may he said to have been the publisher 
and distributor of his own productions. Even handbills were put in re- 

among some to whom tho report of hia doings came. And lastly, if Sir George 
had the colours of two regiments distributed with good effect along his slender 
line, Sir Andrew, we shall see, availed himself most skilfully of “ placards of 
large-lettered information on the walls of the most distant towns !’’ Were ever 
the plans of two generals more surprisingly parallel ? 

J)r M'Crie, who gives an amusing account of the military Sir Andrew Agnew 
in the first chapter of tho Memoirs, strangely omits all mention of bis retreat 
from the colours and bagpipes at the bridge of Bruar. 

* Memoirs, p. 374. 

t Ib., p. 383. t lb., p. 333. 

§ See the complaints of Dr Chalmers in his Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 21, 114. 

II Ante, pp. 56, 67. The reader will be good enough to remember my ap¬ 
proval of Sir Andrew Agnew’s policy of reiteration. 

^ Sir Andrew’s speech at Manchester, .Tanuary 1837; Memoirs, p. 383. 
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quisition^ and through Sir Andrew’s indnstrjf, the walls of the most 
nisTAHT TOWKS Were placarded with large-lettered information^ so that 
the most careless passer-by of the working classes might not remain 
ignorant of the ueal natuub of the struggle that was going on.”* As¬ 
suredly he was an adept at pulling the wires of this clattering show 
of intense and wide-spread Sabbatarianism ! 

Ilis circulars to the proprietors of the Railway, soliciting their 
proxies in return for Sabbatarian tracts, elicited a host of replies. 
Some, of course, were favourable; but others, of which Dr M‘Crie 
gives some amusing samples, were full of indignation and ridicule. 
One old lady was in horror at the very idea of Sir Andrew’s notions 
being reduced to practice: “It would make it a fearful day to mo. 
No, no. Sir Andrew; 1 wish to be in the open air, and to see the face 
of nature; then my devotional feelings aro warmod.”f Dr M‘Crio 
ungallantly calls her “a cross old lady;” if she .answered this descrip¬ 
tion (a point on which the sentences quoted leave us in the dark), she 
certainly took an excellent way of lessening her crossness and improv¬ 
ing her Christian character, by looking at the face of nature in the 
open air. There aro “ cross” Sabbatarians, old and young, wlio might 
become blander if they followed her example. 0 

How tho Sabbatarians on a sudden attained their object in regard 
to the Sunday trains bf'twecji Mdiuburgh and Glasgow is so gene¬ 
rally known, and Dr M‘Crio himself mentions it so plainly,J that 
there is ditliculty in understanding wdiy it should have excited his 
amazement in the manner wo shall see it did. Tho facts aro briefly 
these. Some English holders of large amounts of the C-ompany’s stock 
had become greatly dissatisfied with tho general policy and manage¬ 
ment of the Directors, and anxious lo supersede them; but finding 
that even in combination with those Scottish men of business who like¬ 
wise desired a change, they wore not strong enough to accomplish 
it, they looked about for additional assistance, and without the 
slightest difficulty ascertained that the Sabbatarian siiarcholders 
(existing and that might easily bo created) would bo hajjpy to join 
thorn for a consideration —the quid pro quo being an engagement to 
give seats at tho Board to several adhorents of Sir Andrew, and 
to discontinue tho conveyance of passengers by tho Sunday trains. 
A bargain was struck accordingly, and the allied forces were successful. 
It was on 15th November 1816 that the duty of tho Sunday trains 
was restricted to tho conveyance of letters, newspapers, and parcels, for 
the Post-Office. But the Directors, in subsequently n^porting the mea¬ 
sure to their constituents, took care to discounlenanco the idea that 
they had been influenced by their own theological opinions, the ma¬ 
jority of the Board seeing no sin whatever in the Sunday trains; their 
motive, they said, was merely a wish to humour that general public 
desire which (with an easy credulity, real or affected) they hold to 
be made manifest by the flood of memorials which the Sabbatarians 
had contrived to pour in upon them.§ By Sir Andrew and his 

* Sir Andrew’s speech at Manchester, January 1837 ; Memoirs, p. 383. 

t Memoirs, p. 385. J 11)., p. 386. 

§ The following is an extract from the Report of tlic Directors to the half- 
yearly meeting of shareholders held on 5th March 1847 :—“ In conclusion, your 
directors would advert to a subject which has given rise to much agitation—the. 
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friends, however, the event was viewed in a much more solemn light. 
According to Dr M'Crie, in this great victory “ the day was won 
for the Sabbath of Scotland, . . . and the eyes of all God-fearing people 
were turned^ as if by common consent, from the agencies of man to the 
wonder-working hand of the Almighty.’** For, of course, it is not to 

discontinuance of iSunday trains. Your directors must declare, at once, that 
they had no wish whatever to c'lerce the public, or to force their own religious 
views upon the country. The fact is the very reverse for a majority of the 
Board do not feel any objection on reliyious grounds to Sunday travelling ; but 
they arc unanimous in considering it to be their duty as directors rather to as¬ 
certain what is the law and custom of the country, than to arrogate to them¬ 
selves the right to violate the feelings and opiiiioiis of the Scottish people. 
Keeping in view this principle, and seeing that the practice in Scotland has been 
not to run coaches^ steamboat,s, or other public conveyances, nor, with the excep¬ 
tion of this line, any railway trains, till the opening of the Jforth British, - 
your directors tliought themselves hound toadliero to it, and ha<l little idea that 
they should be accused of attempting to ty runiiisc over that public whose customs 
and feelings they were desirous to respect, liut, though much opposition has 
been raised by the supporters of tliose trains, from tlie fact that upwards of 
1-100 niemoriuls have been presented to your Hoard against, and only eighteen 
in favour of tIuMii, your directors inler that the great m.ijority of the public ap¬ 
prove of their discontinuance ; and would recoiiiiiiend that the trains should not 
be re-established till the general practice of Scotland authorises the change.” 

This paragraph, if written in good faith, must have emanated from one of the 
Kaglish directors, very ignorant (and allowed by his Scottisli colleagues to re¬ 
main so) of the law and pi’acticc of Scotland in regard to Sabbatli-ti avelling, 
Wliat these have long been, readers unacquaiiiled with Scotland may learn from 
the Note by the Sbevift’ of Forfarshire, quoted ante, p. 353; what they are, 
may be inferred from the fact that tlie great majority of Scottish railway com¬ 
panies persist in carrying passengers on Sunday, notwithstanding the utmost 
half-yearly eltVirtsof a little itirier.uit band of AgtiewUes at the meetings of the 
proprietors. Above all, in the K<linburgh, Forth, and Dundee Jtailway Com¬ 
pany, where the nnmh'U' of the Sluttish shareholilors preponderates vastly over 
tlie others. Hie Sabbatarians arc regularly defeated by o\erwhelming majorities 
-a fact sulTicient of itself to indicate "the feelings and oiiiuions of the Scot¬ 
tish people. ' ^ Of the Sabbatarian memorials, on which so much stress is laid, 
I shall speak at large in Note N. 

As Sir .Viidrew and his tro<)[)of voters, qualified for the nonce by the acquisi¬ 
tion of a share, mustered in great strength at tlie Olusgow uieeting in March 
18-17, and ol' course had tlio co-uperation of the new directors and tlieir party, 
the suppression of tlie Suiid iy passenger-trains was approved of by a majority 
of 152 \otes. 

* Memoirs, p. 387. 


* What took iiliiec nt tlic lialf-yiarly inec-tiiig of tlio Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee 
nailway Coiiip.iiiy on 9tli September 1800, Mill serve to cxeiiiplity the truth, as no proxies 
Were used on tlie oeciision. Mr M. llcriot moved •• that tliero be no traffic on the rail¬ 
way oil tlie Sabbatli-day,” assigning as liis reason tliat “ ho considered the running of 
trains on tlie Sabbath-day to be contrary to God’s law." The following was the state of 
tlio votes:— 

rersons present. Votes, 

Fur the iiiotioii, ..... U7 oi 

Against it • . . • . . 45 282 

Majority against, . . , 227 

The fact here appni'cnt, Unit wliile each Sabbatarian bad on an average only two'votes, 
each of the otlier persons present had six, exhibits the unfair means uiuployed by “ God’s 
peoplfc” to overwhelm the botui fide shareholders. Yet they were defeated by a majority 
of nearly two to one of persons presnit. The reception they met with at tlie half-yearly 
meeting in March 189:1, will appear from Note l-i. 
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be questioned that those vrho think it right (in other words, ac¬ 
cording to the will of God) that railway trains should carry passen¬ 
gers on Sundays, cannot by any chance be “God-fearing” men;* 

* From the following letters of Dr Arnold, it will he seen that he was none 
of the “ God-fearing ’ race. Writing from Uughy, Vebruary 19,1840, he says: 
—“ Tt is MiUi the most sincere j'cgret that 1 feel myself unable to give an un¬ 
qualified support to the resolution which you propose to bring forward at the 
next general meeting of the proprietors of the North Midland Jtailwtiy Com¬ 
pany. Of course, if 1 held the Jewish law of the iSabbath to be binding upon us, 
the question would not be one of degree, but 1 should wish to stop all travelling 
on Sundays as in itself unlawful. lJut holding that the Christian Lord's Day 
is a very different thing from the Sabbath, and to bo observed in a dilTcrcnt 
manner, the question of Sunday travelling is, in niy mind, quite one of degree; 
and whilst 1 entirely think that the trains which ti’avcl on tiint day should be 
very much fewer on every account, yet 1 could not consent to suspend all travel¬ 
ling on a great line of communication for twenty»four hours, especially us the 
creation of railways necessarily puts an end to other eunveyances in the same 
direction; and if the trains do not travel, a poor man, who could not post, might 
find it impossible to get on at nil. Hut 1 W'ould cheerfully support you in voting 
that only u single train each way should travel on the iSunday, wliich would 
surely enahic tlic clerks, porters, &c., at every st.ition, to ha^ e the greatest part 
of every Sunday at tindr own disposal. Nay, I noiild gbidy siibscrihe indivi¬ 
dually to a fund for obtaining additional help on the Sunday, so that the work 
might fall still lighter on each individual employed.’'- of Jrtiold, 5tli od., 
vol, ii., u. 207. 

Again, on the 22d of the same month, aftei* stating the fads and inferences 
quoted ante, p. 281, ho proceeds: It is on these grounds that 1 should prefer 

greatly diminishing public travelling on the Sunday to stopping it allogethor; 
as this seems to me to correspond better with the Christian oh'-ervaiice of the 
Lord’s Day, whicli, while must properly making rest from ordinary occupation 
the general rule, yet docs not regard it as a thing of absolute necessity, but to 
be waived on weighty grounds. And surely many very weiglity reasons for occa¬ 
sionally moving h'om place to place on a Sunday are occurring constantly, liut 
if the only alternative be between stopping tlie trains on our railway altogether, 
or having tlioni go frequently, as on other days, 1 cannot hc.sitale for an instant 
which side to take, and I will send you my proxy without a moment's hesita¬ 
tion.”—(!’. 209.) 

Once more, on April 1, 18U), ho writes:—“ 1 agree with you that it is not 
necessary with respect to the practical point to discuss the authority of the ooin- 
niand to kee^) the Sunday. In fact, believing it to be an ordinance of the 
Church at any' rate, 1 hold its practical obligation just as much as if L considered 
it to be derivable from the Fourth Conmiandineni; but the main question is, 
whether that rest, on which ttic commandment lays such exclusive stress, is 
really the essence of the Christian Huaday. Tliat it should he a day of greater 
leisure than other days, and of the suspension, so fur as may he, of the common 
business of life, 1 quite allow; hut theuIMieve that 1 should have inueh greater 
indulgence for reereation on a Sandag than you might have ; and if the railway 
enables the ‘people in the great toivns to get out into the country on the ffnnday, 1 
8UO|]i,D THINK IT A VERV GKHAT GOOD. 1 coiifesH that I would rather havo 
one train going on a Sunday than none at all ; and 1 cannot conceive that this 
would seriously interfere with any of the company's servants; it would not be 
Us much work as all domestic servants have every Sunday in almost every house 
ill the country. At the same time, 1 should bn most anxious to mark the day 
decidedly from other days, and I think that one train up and down would abun¬ 
dantly answer all good purposes, and that more would be objectionable. 1 was 
much obliged to you for sending me an account of the discussion on the subject, 
aud if it comes on again, I should really wieh to express my opinion, if I could, 
by voting against having more th-in one train. I am really sorry that I cannot 
go along with you more completely. At any rate, I cannot but rejoice in the 
correspondence with you to which this question has given occasion. I >iflference» 
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nor is it less certain that, when success attends the endeavours of any 
party who have reached so delightful a state of satisfaction with 
their own holiness as to take the exclusive titles of “ God’s people” 
and “the true Israel,” the special assistance of the Almighty has been 
vouchsafed to them on t>lie occasion. “ Never in any human event,” 
says the London Jword’s Day Society, “can the hand of God bo more 
remarkably traced than in the arrested profanation of the Sabbath 
by travelling on this particular railway. Most assuredly it may 
be said here, that not by might nor by wisdom has this been accom¬ 
plished. It is evidently ami manifestly the hand of the Lord. ... It 
has pleased God to make it very manifest that it was His own work, 
to vindicate the honour of llis own name, and to put a distinguishing 
mark of His favour on the supporters of liis own cause.”* In short, 
the victory wsis so inexplicable upon natural principles, that only a 
miracle could account for it; if ever there was a dignvs vindice no¬ 
dus, hero beyond all question was one ! Now, surely, it is high time 
that this indecent practice in which modern Pharisees Of all denomi¬ 
nations indulge so pompously, with no better warrant than their 
own solf-conccit, of repiesonting tlic Almighty as taking a part in 
every little fray which they regard as the battle of the Lord because it 
is their own, should bo more openly, if not more generally, treated with 
tlie ridicule it deserves. Granting, as I do most willingly, that it was 
“ not by might nor by wisdom ” that the victoiy in question was gained, 
1 desiro to know by what means it became “evident and manifest” 
to the victors that this, more than any other advantage ever gained 
in the world by any one party over another, was brought about “ by 
the liand of the Lord.” Those who say tliat it was so accomplished, 
must (if they are sincere) believe that they know the fact asserted; 
and if they know it, they must know how their knowledge of it was 
gained. To convince the world that tlio hand of the Almighty works 
wondei’s on thedr behalf, they must shew that they have some infalli¬ 
ble means of distinguishing when and why the Divine agency is 
specially employed. By what signs cau we ascertain that the Deity 
has, by crowning any given enterprise with succe.ss, “ put a distin¬ 
guishing mark of His favour” on the prevailing party ? How, of two 
contending “ causes,” shall it be decided which is “ His own” ? How 
does* it appear that “the inscrutable providence of God,” which, at 
tho general election in 1837, for over excluded Sir Andrew Agnew 
from Parliament, was not an event in which could bo “remarkably 
traced” the hand of God, iuteiTering to arrest tho profanation of His 
name by its employment on tho parliamentary stage in support of 
error, by Judaising Christians who wore “turning again to the weak 


of opinion give me but little concorn ; but it is a real pleasure to be brought 
into communication with any man who is in earnest, and who really looks to 
God's will as his standard of right and wrong, and judges of actions according 
to their greater or less conformity.”—(l*p. 209, 210.) 

j\ll this is excellent, with one little exception: In wishing that only a single 
train each way should travel On the Sunday, Dr Arnold seems to have forgotten 
that although one would be sufficient to enable the people in great towns to get 
into the country, another would in most coses be necessary to bring them back 
after a long enough visit bad been paid. 

* Quarterly Publication of the Society, quoted by Dr M'Crie, p. 388. 
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and beggarly elements, whevounto they desire again to bo in bondage.”* 
Suppose that I, who believe as firmly that Sir Andrew was the advo¬ 
cate of an unchristian system of Sabbatarian theology, as he believed 
that he was the champion of “ God’s own cause,” were to assert tliat 
the untoward event from which Dr AI‘Cric escapes by pronouncing 
it “inscrutable,” was very manifestly the work of the Deity himself, 
“ to vindicate the honour of Ilis own name, and to put a distinguish¬ 
ing mark of his displeasure on tho supjiorti'rs of a causo which was 
none of Ilisf —^and that, consistently with this view, 1 should dcscriho 
hig victory in the Edinburgh and Glasgow llailway Company as 
a deplorable occurrence permitted “ in tho inscrutable providence of 
Grod,”—would not tho Sabbatarians accuse mo ,of folly and arro¬ 
gance? Unquestionably they would; and great reason would they 
have for doing so. Have I less reason for bringing such an accusation 
against them ? Their persuasion that the “ causo ” of which theif aro 
tho champions is “God’s own,” while that for which / contend is tho 
devil’s, is no better a foundation to argue upon against me, than my 
persuasion of tho lawfulness of Sunday trains is, to argue upon against 
them. If tho bare belief of a party of comliatants that the Lord is 
on their side, were demonstrative that the la<;t is so, how could tho 
conclusion bo avoided that the Lord is at one and the same moment 
on tho side of parties opposed to each other ? Slust wo not “//y them 
which say they arc apostli;s,”f—since, in the jangling croivd of thoso 
who by word or behaviour lay claim to tho oOice, an enormous ma¬ 
jority must of necessity be men that “ are not ” what their heated 
fancy paints them ?J 

* Gal. iv. 9. . t Ivcv. ii. 2. 

J “Upon great experience,” says IJaxter, “I must toll you, that of tlio 
zealous contenders in tJie world, that ery up ‘ Tiie cause of (lod, and 'I'ruth,’ 
there is not one of very many, that uiiderstandeth >vhut he talks of; hut some 
of them cry up the cause of God, when it is a brat ol’ a proud and ignorant 
brain, and such as a judicious person would be ashamed of. And some of 
them arc rashly zealous, before they have parts or time, to come to any Judi¬ 
cious trial. And some of them arc misguided Iiy some person or party, tliut eap- 
tivateth their minds. And some of them arc liurried away by passion and dis¬ 
content. And many of the ambitious and worldly aro blinded by tiu-ir carnal 
interests. And many of them in mere pride, tiiiiik. higiily of an opinion in 
which they arc somewhat singular, and which they cun, with sonic glorying, 
call their own, as cither invented by them, or that in which they think they 
know more than ordinary men do. And abundance, after long experience, 
confess that to have been tlieir own erroneous cause, \\hich they before 
entitled the cause of God. Now when this is tho case, and one cryeth, ‘Hero 
is Christ,’ and another, ‘ There is C'hristone saitli, ‘ This is the cause of God,’ 
and another saitb, ‘ That is itno man that liath any care of his conscience, 
or of the honour rfGod and his profession, will leap before he luoketh where 
he shall alight, or run after every one that will whistle liim with titcuame or 
pretence of truth or a good cause.”— {Works, vol. ii. p. 131). 

“ Nothing,” says Selden, “ is text but what is spoken of in tho Jiible, and 
meant there for person and place; the rest is application, which a discreet 
man may do well; but ’tis his Scripture, not the Iloly Ghost’s .”—{Tahk Talk, 
art. Pkeaching.) Again ;—“ Yon say there must be no human invention in 
the church, nothing but tho pure word. 'Answer; If 1 give any expixiition but 
what is expressed in the text, that is my invention; if you give another ex¬ 
position, that is your invention : and both are human. For example, suppose the 
word egg were in the text, 1 say, ’tis meant an hen-egg, you say a goose-egg: 
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Small “ desecrations ” as well as great attracted the vigilance of Sir 
Andrew; and from a successful crusade against the sale of milk and fruit 
in the Queen’s Park at Edinburgh on Sundays, to children in need of 
such refreshments,* he passed to another, having for its more majestic 
purpose the suppressing of Sunday labour in all the post-offices through¬ 
out Great Britain and Ireland. Here, although, as usual, ho greatly 
overshot the mark of common sense and practicability, some good was 
doubtless effected by him iu hastening the introduction of improved ar¬ 
rangements in the management of this department of the public ser¬ 
vice. I agree with him thus far, that every person laboriously em¬ 
ployed in serving the nation during six days of the week, ought if pos¬ 
sible to be allowed relaxation on the seventh ; and that, as often as may 
be, this seventh day should be the Sunday. If additional officers are 
needed on this account, the nation surely will not grudge an expense 
which not only is demamled by humanity, but would yield a valu¬ 
able return in the shape of increased efficiency of performance of the 
duties. In rural offices, where one or two short attendances on Sun¬ 
day are enough, no such relay of officials would be necessary. To 
this extent it is fit that the Sundaj'-working of the Post-Office should 
bo improved. But in domanding that the transmission of intelligence 

neither of these are exprest, therefore they are human inventions; and I am 
sure the newer the invention the worse; old inventions arc best.’’—(ift., art. 
Human Invuntion.) 

Bishop Xewton, in his Dissertation on the Abuse of Names and Words, ex¬ 
claims:—“ How hath almost every little sect of Christians appropriated to it¬ 
self the denomination of ‘The (‘hurch of Christ,’ and a part only, and the 
most corrupt part of it, claimed tlie title of the whole, and been proudly 
styled ‘ the Catholic Church’! IIow have the names of ‘ heretic’ and ‘ schis¬ 
matic’ been bandied to and fro among Christians of different communities and 
persuasions, and some of the very bo'.t men, lovers of truth and servants of 
the God of truth, been so stigmatized by sotno of the very worst, pretended 
rhnmpions for religion, but really an offence and scandal to itICorArs, 4to 
ed., vol. ii. p. 511.) 

“ Zeal,” says Dr Chalmers, “ is a good thing, but only wheo^expended on a 
good and adeijuate subject. It is not to be told what mischief has been done 
by needless controversies—both within the t’hurch, among Christians them¬ 
selves; and without, in restraining the operation of the good leaven which 
might otherwise have leavened all the families of the earth .”—(Lectures on the 
Romans, Dcct. 97, vol. iv. p. 3G5.) 

The same sentiment is versified by the author of Ilndibras, in “ Miscellane¬ 
ous Thoughts,’’ published among his Genuine Remains, p. 231: — 

“ Who doth not know wifJi wliat fierce rage 
Opinions, true or false, engage ? 

And, ’cause they govern all mankind. 

Like the blind’s leading of the blind, 

All claim an equal interest, 

And free dominion o'er the rest: 

And as one shield that fell from heaven 
Was counterfeited by eleven, 

The better to secure the fate 
And lasting empire of a state, 

The false are nuni’rous, and the true, 

That only have the right, but few. 

Hence fools, that understand ’em least, 

Are still the fiercest in contest.” 

See Mr Martineau’s Rationale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p.'68. 

* Memoirs, p. 360. 
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through this great country should be wholly arrested every seventh 
day, the Sabbatarians forget that as the Government has assumed the 
monopoly of carrying letters, it is bound cither to renounce that 
monopoly, or to de tlie work as completely as, but for the monopoly, 
it would be done by private carriers. Now it is certain that the de¬ 
sire for the transmission and delivery of letters on Sunday is so ex¬ 
tensively felt, that private carriers icould bo employed to supply tho 
public demand; and it is equally certain that in the eyes of our load¬ 
ing statesmen (who, besides being as good judges as Sir Andrew was, 
have much bettor means of knowing the pertinent facts of tho case), 
an entire cessation of post-office labour on Sunday is inexpodiout and 
impracticable. Wo may therefore bo sure that in the event of tho 
monopoly being given up, tho Sunday work of private letter-carriers 
would be no farther prohibited by law than it would be restrained by 
public opinion. By both it would be permitted to the extent generally 
thought expedient by tho loaders of public opinion, and no farther; 
and whenever its amount seemed to tho Sabbatarians excessive, their 
right and duty would bn to preach and publish against it, and in this 
way give such an improved tone to public opinion that all needful re¬ 
forms would soon be brought about. For no active party of rea.souablo 
agitators, whose case is a (jood one, ever fail to ollect their purpose in 
the end. 

In 1847 Sir Andrew ha«l tho satisfaction of witnessing tho forma¬ 
tion, in Ediiilmrgh, of that famous “ Sabbath Alliauco” to somo of 
whose unchristian doctrines the attention of the reader luus befoi-e htfen 
called,* and whoso proceedings wc shall have o<u!asion to advert to 
hereafter.’!’ This .ludaising body addrtjssed itself to tho work which 
tho Evangelical Alliance, having a much widc'V cir<do of momhnrs, 
was precluded from engaging in, by tho want of the requisite unani¬ 
mity about the foundation of the Sabbath. In a recently puhli^jhed 
“ Report on the Dosocratioii of tho Lord’.s Day in Great Jlritain, by 
the Rev. .lohn Jordan, Vicar of Enstono, Oxon,” wo read as follows: 
—“ In ordoi*^to understand rightly the position which tho Mvangeli- 
cal Alliance occupies in I’ogard to the Sabbath question, and more 
especially to Sahhath dcKccratiou, which is the proper subject of tho 
Report I am charged to make to this Confercnco, it will bo necessary 
to revert to the peculiar circumstances that occasioned a matter of 
such vast importance to religion to be placed in the station that has 
been allotted to it in our coristitution. Wlion*tbo fundamentals of 
tho Alliance were under discussion at the first (Joiiforence on Christian 
union, at Liverpool, it was found that there w as siirh variety ofoyinmi 
respecting the scriptural ground and authontg on which the Sahhath was to 
be based, that it was deemed prudent and forbearing not to introduce 
it amongst the various topics that form tho doctrinal statement of our 
common faith, but to give it place, instead, amongst tho sundry ob¬ 
jects for common action, with respect to which wo could safely com¬ 
bine, without attempting to decide tho precise terms upon which 
united operation should be carried on. When tho Alliance itself was 
formed by the Conference assembled in London in 1846, although the 
original doctrinal basis was enlarged, these objects, amongst which 


* Ante, pp. 170, 196. 


t See Note (I, 
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Sabbath desecration was one, were still left in the same position, and 
were regarded as matters on which there might be combined action 
amongst us. Subsequently, when the British Organisation was formed, 
and when that division of labour took place w'hich appropriated these 
several objects to different portions of the Organisation, that of Sab¬ 
bath desecration was committed to the North-Western Division, who 
thereupon undertook to deal with it. It happened, however, that 
amongst the members of the committee of that division, to whose 
special care it was intrusted, there were such diffm'ent views on the theo¬ 
retical, not the practical, part of the subject, that they effected compara¬ 
tively little ; or rather, with justice it must bo said, that what was 
done was almost entirely duo to the energy and zeal of one member of 
the committee. Dr Crichton of Liverpool, who collected, at some cost 
to himself, various statistics relating to that town, and evidencing a 
fearful amount of Sabbatli desecration by the running of omnibuses, 
by steam and canal boats, by railways, by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and oven by the continuance of ordinary weekly traffic, on the 
day of rest. Wliile, however, the matter thus comparatively hung in 
suspense in the North-Western Division, it was taken up again and 
again at our annual Conforcuces, and highly encouraging resolutions 
were passed, showing that the Alliance, as a body, was fully alive to 
its responsibility on this important point. Thus, in tlie Conference 
at Edinburgh, in 1847, it was resolved—‘ That the lleport of tho 
North-Western Committee on tho Lord’s Day be referred back to that 
co^iinittec, to prosecute tho investigations suggested in tho Report- 
That tliis Conference cannot thus remit tho subject to that committee 
without expri'ssiug, with one heart and voice, their strung sense of tho 
duty devolving upon all Christian people to set their faces against the 
desecration of the Loi'd’s Day ; believing, as they all do, that the ob¬ 
servance of that day is of Divine institution, and of permanent obli¬ 
gation.’ Again, at the intcruiediato Conference held in Jiondon, in 
tho month of C)ctobor 1818, it was resolved—' That this Conference, 
on consideration of tho vast and growing amount of Lord’s Day dese¬ 
cration in this country, and <lhe great evil entailed on the country 
thereby, feel it a solemn and binding duty to lift up their voice 
against this crying sin.’ Thus, however defective the Alliance may 
seem to have been in active measures in this matter, it has borne a 
faithful testimony in its Conferences, both in defence of the divinely 
appointed Sabbatic institution, and against those unhappy causes of its 
desecration, which, so fatally for tho ruin of souls, abound amongst us.”* 

* The Religious Condition of Christendom, exhibited in a series of Papers, 
prepared at the instance of the British Organisation of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and read at its Fifth Annual Conference, held in London, August 20 to Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1851. Published by the authority of the Council. Loudon, 1862. Pp. 
124-5. 

In this volume there are also papers “ On the Observance of the Sabbath in 
France, and especially at Paris, by the Rev. .1. IT. Grandplerre, D.D., Pastor 
of the Reformed Church, Paris” (p. 302) ; and “ On the State of the Sabbath 
Question in Germany, by the Rev. Theodore Plitt, of Bonn” (p. 466). Dr 
Grandpierre states, that in Paris “ almost all the artisans work on Sunday and 
rest on Monday thus proving that they need a day of rest in seven, and that 
in this the law of God perfectly understood the requirements of human nature; 
but at the same time they rebel against this same law, in refusing to rest on 
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In the course of his Report, Mr Jordan glances back to the days of 
James I, and Chaidos I., who, says he, “by royal proclamation, sot 

the day that God has commanded, in commemoration of the work of creation, 
and of the day of the resurrection, and to glorify his thricc*lioly name."—(I*. 
304.) Perhaps, however, they have merely failed to discover that the law of 
God commands them to rest on Sunday rather than on Monday for this three¬ 
fold purpose. At all events, their knowledge of Scviptm*e need not bo very 
profound to make them aware that Saturday and not Sunday is there said to 
have been appointed to be kept holy “ in commemoration of the work of the 
creation,” or at least in commemoration of the Creator's re,bt therefrom. 

It is farther mentioned, that in the southern departments of France, where 
the silk-worm is cultivated, the persons who pick tlie raulherry leaves witich 
serve them for food, those who feed them, and those wlio watch us to the maino 
tenance of a proper temperature, arc <K:cupiod witluuit intermission day and 
night; they neither can nor may leave the place where the silk-worms form 
their cocoons. At this period, which is at the beginning of smmncr, the 
churches are deserted, or nearly so,---(I*. .307.) Or tlrandpierre laments this 
in a manner which indicates that he tiiinks a remedy possible ; but unless tlio 
people abandon their trade, and leave to otiiei* >Sahbath-breakcrs tlio oflico of 
suitplying the world with silk, it is difficult to see how the cure is to be effected, 
lie deplores with greater reason the similar inilucxicc of the harvest and \ in- 
tage seasons in emptying the churches. 

Turning to our own countrj’^ and America, llic same Ueporter says—It is 
not the law of tlie State which has created, orwhicli maintains, in Mnglaiidand 
the United States, the. religious habit.s which reign there, and wliicU «e see 
especially nuinifi'st themselves in the seriipubms observance and sanctiticatLon 
tif the Sabhuth-day. Tliese iiabits were both created and propagated there 
under the influence of the pure Gospel."- (F, 300.) Slioubl the present volume 
have the honour to bo perused by Dr Grandpierre, be will learn from it thatw'o 
ate not so universally scrupulous in observing and smictifyirig tlie. iSabbatli ns 
he seems to believe, and that our habits of its oliservancc were created not by 
“ the pure Gospel," but by what many take to be the Gospel adultorati’d with 
Judaism—while “ the law of the State,” for nearly three centuries (especially 
in Scotland, w'here it was so ^ igorously aided by the kirk-sessions), has been not 
.a little eoiiceriK'd in tlio production and preservation of the liabils referred to. 
Without the Sabballi-laAvs and tlio ecclesiastical bucking wliicli they ri'ccived, it 
is highly improbable tliat the Homan (.'atliolic and Ftiiscopalian district- of .Scot?- 
land would have adopted t.lic Puritanical Sabbatii ; and ev<-n in tlie parts lying 
south of the Forth and ('lyde, It i.s likely tliaf^Suiulay recreations would have 
pornianently kept their ground. 

From the Jteport on Gorniany it npixears that the, slate of matters in the 
Grand Duchy of IIes.se is no better than it was tweniy-tive years ago, to wliich 
time tho account formerly quoted applies. (.See p. 121.) *• Mournful news 

have I,” Rfiys Mr I’Hit, to report respecting the Grand Duchy of Ifesse. That 
Sabbath observance was in a very low stale in that country, and also that tho 
Kcclesiastical Board did not very mueb to promote it, wo see by a rescript of 
tho Consistory of tho year 1813, in which we road,—‘ .\s often as the weather, 
or other circumstances, makes it ncces.sary to continue agricultural labour on 
Sundays, after the morning service tlio burgomaster of the village may give 
pei-mission for it.’ But even in the Grarnl Duchy of Hesse a voice was heard 
advocating fciabbath observance. The deputy Ploch moved, in the Wecond Cham- 
bi”, ‘ That all public dancing parties, and all worldly amusements in public 
places, .should be forbidden by law during the Sunday.’ In the .session of tho 
24th March, the Committee reported respecting this motion, that it should be 
rejected. The report of the Committee is, indeed, nn interesting one. It proves 
from Plato, ‘ that the gayest [happiest] men are also the best;’ and from the 
great philosopher Kant, ‘ that social amusements dispose, men more and more 
to virtue. The aim which some persons w'i«lied to attain by Sabbath celebra¬ 
tion must be attained by societies fur promoting civilisation and knowledge 
amongst the people; by singing societies, and societies for gymnastic excrcisc.s,’ 
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forth in the * Book of Sports,’ commanded their subjects to profane the 
Lord's Day" (p. 129.) Mr Jordan, it is plain, knows as little of the 
facts as tho other Sabbatarians do. 

Sir Andrew Agucw died rather suddenly on the 12th of April 1849, 
having to the last continued to exert himself zealously for what he 
regiarded as tho cause of God. Dr Candlish, in a sermon preached 
after tho funeral, spoke hopefully of “ the reward of glory hereafter 
to bo bestowed on him by tho Lord of the Sabbath,” and described 
“the tenacity with which ho refused over to relax his hold of the 
banner given him to unfurl—a firmness unmarred by any vehemence 
of passion, or surly obstinacy of dogged selfishness or pride. Never 
man of milder temper, more amiable manners, less irritating to ene¬ 
mies, more generously kind to friends, more uniformly courteous to all. 
None ever saw him rulllod, impatient, angry, resentful: yet none ever 
saw him yield ; for ho know liis ow'ii mind, or rather the mind of his 
God; ami like a rode he stood amid whatever storms raged around 
him, as calm and cool, yet as unmoved !” * Apart from the opinion 
which Dr Candlish expresses in the clause distinguished by italics, 
and which the departed himself so firmly hold, this delineation of his 
character appears to be an ac<!uratc likeness. Of his inflexible per¬ 
severance another of his Sabbatarian coadjutors writes in language 
equally strong :—“ Again and again have I seen him, when wo were 
all flagging, come forward to re-assurc us. When others seemed tired 
of tho subject, he was, as it were, beginning it anew.” f Tho same 
gentleman obseiwcs that “ he never made any enemies, and yet there 
wore few men who had more ; bnt thev Avero tho enomies of his Mas- 
tor, and hated him for His sake.” These numerous enemies existed, 
I take it, only in tho imagination of Mr Balfour; and what ho so 
confidently adds about tlie source of their hatred is gratuitous as¬ 
sumption and ridiculous caul. As Dr Candlish, apparently, was un¬ 
able to conceive that Sir Andrew’s Sabbatarian notions could be differ¬ 
ent from “ knoAvledgo of tho mind of God;” so, in Mr Balfoui*’s judg¬ 
ment, such as rejected thoimmiotions or withstood tho measures which 
Sir Andrew basiMl upon them, could be actuated only by enmity to a 

The discussion on the report was a very long one. . . . At last, the motion 

in favour of the Sabbath was rejected, by forty-two votes against two. In the 
same way, a motion of Sartorius was rejected— ‘ That a stricter law upon Sab¬ 
bath celebration bo passed; that the theatres be shut on Sunday ; and that pub¬ 
lic dancing parties, at least, be restricted.’ The ministers declared themselves 
against the motion. The First Cliaiiiber of Deputies only resolved, ‘ That 
public dancing parties and music be closed on Saturday at midnight, and begin 
on Sunday only after the service.’”—(I’p. 473-4.) After what has been said 
ante, pp. 72, 275-6, it hardly needs be added, that I concur with the Commit¬ 
tee, and with Plato and Kant, in thinkingthat, ccetsn'spnr/&ie«, thehappiestmen 
are the best, and that hence, social amusements, if rational and moral in them¬ 
selves, do really dispose men more and more to virtue. It does not appear that 
attendance at church is regarded by the Committee as incompatible with the 
other means of improvement which they recommend. Ilad they expressed any 
hostility to public worship, I should have been apt to conjecture that the ser¬ 
mons preached in the churches were, in their opinion, calculated to mislead and 
deteriorate, rather than inform and improve, the minds of the people. 

* Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, p. 415. 

t Letter of Mr James Balfour jiin., in Memoirs, p. 405. See also p. 382, note. 
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servant of tliat transcondeut Being, whom wo'^nay still, in the figura¬ 
tive language of the Hobi’ow bard, represent as “ sitting in heaven 
and laughing at the people who imagine a vain thing.” 

While I write, Sabbatarianism is struggling to exclude the public 
from the Crystal Palace at Sydenham on the Lord’s Day. On this 
occasion, however, the intelligent working men of Jmtidon have or¬ 
ganised themselves into a compact and orderly phalanx, to prevent 
their “ Mends” from interfering with what is so highly valued as a 
means of refreshment; and have displayed iu their proceedings a de¬ 
gree of unanimity and determination, which v/ould have astounded tlio 
worthy Sabbatarian Baronet had his days lieoii prolonged till uow^ 
.\t the second of two largo, genuine, and enthusiastic meetings of their 
delegates and others, held in February 1853, the following petition to 
Parliament was cordially adopted:— 

“ Tho bumble Petition of the unitod Working Classes of the nu'- 
tropolis and its vicinity, in public meeting assembled, sbewoth, 

“ That a meeting of your petitioners and others took place at St 
Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday the Sd clay of February 1853, when the 
following declaration was adopted, witli only seven dissentients out of 
an cissembJy of two thousand persons : ■ - - 

1. That tho working men, in this movement, wish it to be un¬ 
derstood that they are iu no way desirous of ([ucsliouiiig the authority 
of tho decrees upon w^hicdi the institution of tlie Sabbath in Ihis 
country is founded, but merely assert for themselves the right to in¬ 
terpret those decrees as their coiiscionces dictate. 

“ ‘ 2. That the mode ol‘ obsesrving tlio Sunday among tho early 
Christians proves incontestibly that the present Sabbath is a social 
institution. 

“ ‘ 3. That tho Sabbath, whether viewed as a divine or asocial in¬ 
stitution, is designed especially for tho hojiofit of tin? labourer. 

“ ‘ 4. That while the working classes are desirous of obtaining such 
a relaxation of the present rigoj ons Inode of observing tln‘ Sabbath as 
will bring it back to its tru(i uses—tho Eicreatiiig ami rofronhiiig of 
tho labourer, they are lik<e,vise cspeciall^iixious to guartl the day of 
jost against any other encroachment than that which is absolutely 
necessary; and, at the same time, to procure for their fellow-work- 
nieu, who may be engaged in ministering to their necessities on tho 
Sunday, some other day of rest iu the week, so that tho boon of the 
Sabbath may bo equally extended to all. 

“ ‘ 5. That the working-cla&ses desire no infringement of tho day 
of rest hut such as is absolutolv required for their physical and intel¬ 
lectual necessities. 

“ ‘ 6. That physical recreation is as necessary to tho working man 
as food and drink on the Sabbath. 

‘“7. That refined and intellectual enjoyment, as well as tho means 
of obtaining information, are even more necessary to the working man 
than physical recreation on tho Sabbath ; and that if these necessities 
bo denied him on tho present day of rest, then two Sabbaths must bo 
appointed in the week, one to bo observed as a day of mere repose, 
and the other as a day for the recreation of his mental and bodily 
energies.’ 


2 A 2 
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“ That an adjourned meeting took place on Wednesday, the 9tli of 
February 1852, at Drury Lane Theatre, when the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“ ‘ That this meeting, recognising the fact that Sunday is’tho only 
day on which it is possible for the working man to obtain that recrea¬ 
tion which is necessary for health and to improve his mind, earnestly 
hope that the legislature will sanction the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays, and thus enable the working-classes to obtain on 
that day a higher, purer, and more intelligent and moral amusement 
than is now available to them.’ 

“Your petitioners, for the above-embodied reasons, earnestly hope 
that the legislature will allow the Crystal Palace to bo opened on 
iSundays, believing that that step would load to the social and moral 
elevation of those who now spend their day in a more objectionable 
manner ; that it would cultivate their minds and improve their habits, 
and help to render them bettor citizens of the state, and members of 
•society. 

“ And your petitioners will over.pray, &c.” 

The tone and I’oasoning of this document are unexceptionable; and 
from tho judicious manner in which the proceedings of both meetings 
appear to have been in the main conducted, and the impregnable 
strength of tho positions assumed, there is every reason to expect that 
tho movement will be successful. 

At the first meeting (which was held in St Martin’s TIall), delegates 
representing 92,500 working men were assembled; while ithe second 
(in Drury Lane Theatre) was still more numerously attended. Of tho 
tormcr, even our old (Sabbatarian acquaintance the Record acknow¬ 
ledges that it “ was ‘a fact’ not to be slighted. Tho Hall, which 
holds 1200, was quite crowded, and nearly unanimous. That this 
should be the case, after all the pre 2 )arations made, was not surprising ; 
but the numbers, the zeal, and tho confidence of those so assembled, 
should Avarn us of a serious confiict approaching. AV^o cannot, hoAV- 
over, help thinking, that more may grow out of this proceeding than 
the agitatoi-s liioinselvos yet preiarcd for. jMeanwhilc, "let all 
parties assure tboniselvt'S that a real contest is at hand.” It is highly 
probable that “ more n'iV grow out of this proceeding” thau the Sab¬ 
batarians export or desiro ; but not more, we may reasonaldy hope, 
than “ tho agitators themselves are prepared for.” If tho Rmml 
intends to suggest that tho agitation may ultimately lead to the 
abolition of the Sabbath, I say tliat such an idea is but the fancy of 
ono Avho is ignorant ot tho bi’oad basis on Avhich tho institution rests, 
and AA'ho finds it dillicult to conceive that the Avorking men of Great 
Bi'itain have a share of that wisdom which tho Sabbatarians so con¬ 
stantly assume to be their own rich inheritance. 
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Note Gr, Pogo 0. 

Clerical Dotumtimt}, and La if Senulitf/. 


As, according to the plan of that complicatiMl social systoni in which 
wc all.perform oiir parts, it is indispensahlo that anthority should bo 
cxcrcisod by some over others—as by rulers over subjects, parents over 
childri'U, Avise men over the weak and ignorant, masters over ser¬ 
vants, teachers over pupils, and officers over bodies ol‘ men associated 
for military, naval, civil, or ecclesiastical purposes; so Nature--who 
keeps in motion the groat matdiine of human life, by endowing ns 
with every impulse and allcctioii that is needful to soeui'e (be preser¬ 
vation and perpetuation of the species, and to ri'iidiir oxisteucc t)utlio 
whole a scene of enjoyment to individuals—has imj)!:inled in us, on 
tlio one liand, a disposition to c.verci'O'. ai'thorihf ov('r inferiors, and, on 
the otlu'r, a disposition to resped^ ohejf, tuul be IvJ by those whom avo 


look up to ns superiors in Avisdom, knowledge, or tlinl civil authority 
M'hich, in all ages, has itself been an oliject of gonornl n ^)jH‘ct." 

This obserA'atiou has rofereiioc to luankiiid as a aaIioIc. Amoiitr 


the //o//c/(/a(f7N com])osing our race, however, tlio natural dispositions 
and talents are Avidcly ami endlessly di\erse, in ab;-.olute and in re¬ 
lative strength—so that in some men the lu\o of poAver, for oxnmple, 
is out oi’all due jjritportiou to their other mental «iiuilitii s ; Aviiile in 
others, it is tin* sulimissive tendenev that oA'ecaboumls; nml in a third 
class, again, co(7< of those oppo> ito (lualities is present in such ample 
measure, that Avhile, on the one liand, (heir posses&or likes Avell to ex¬ 
orcise authority Avhen he may or ought, and is euually uisposial to 
Avithstaud usurpers (d’ it over himsell‘,— on tlio oiiier liand he pays 
Avilliiig resjioct and ohedienco to all who h:i\'(* a title to ilieiii, ami is 
prompt in lending his aid in supixu t of lawful authoriiy against those 
Avho set it at doliance. In tliis last ease a dispo.iition to respect the 
rights of others is siqipused; were it ah^t, the Ioai* ofpoAver niiglit 
<leg;(;nerato into tyranny, Avliile tiio most ahjcct servility to sujioriors 
niiglvt likcAviso be displayed,f 

\\'lit‘n men have too Ioav an opinion of tliemsclves, and too little 
taste for ruling others over Avliom they ought to exercise authority, 
they find tlio duty so troublesome that it is likely to bo but ill per¬ 
formed. Such men should sedulously cultivate self-esteem as a virtue. 


* “ Although,’' says Hooker, “ there he according to the opinion of some 
very great anti judicious men, a kind of natural right in the nohh*, wise, and 
virtuous to govern them which arc of servile disposition (Arist. lib. iii., 

iv.); nevertheless, for manifestation of tliis tlicir right, and men's more pcacc- 
shlc contentment on both sides, the assent of them avIio arc to be gi)\uriK’d 
seemeth necessary.”— {Eeeles. Poliuj, B. I., § 10.; 

t Lord Kaines, after illustrating tlie observation tliat “ all liistories arc full 
of the cruelty and desolation occasioned by differences in religious tenets, ’ says : 

- “ I am utterly at a loss to reconcile the foregoing facts otherwise tJian by 
holding man to be a compound of principles and passions, some social, some dis¬ 
social. Opposite principles or passions cannot, at the same instant, be exerted 
upon the same object; but they may be exerted at the same insltuit upon differ¬ 
ent objects, end at diflTercnt times upon the same object .'*—{Sketches v/ the IIU- 
iory of Man, B. ii., 8k. 1, 
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“ Self-kuowleclgo and solf-rospect," says Bishop Newton, “ may teach 
us not only charity to others, hut also to set a just value upon our¬ 
selves. For as Cicero well observes, the precept of knowing ourselves 
was not given merely to humble human arrogance, but also that we 
might know our own perfections. This may oftentimes prove a most 
excellent guard and preservative of virtue; may hinder us from wast¬ 
ing our time, misspending our money, or doing any thing mean or 
unworthy of our character and station : enable us to know our good 
qualities as well as our bad ones, and to cultivate the former as well 
as coi*roct the latter; instruct us to keep up the respect that is due to 
ourselves, and upon all occasions to exert a proper courage and re¬ 
solution, becoming good men and good Christians. What other way 
can wo be assured, whether we deserve the' censures of our enemies, 
or the praises of our friends, and that the former do not abuse and 
slander, or that the latter do not flatter and betray ns ? What other 
way can a man establish the empire and command of the mind, and 
insure himself one and the same to-day as yesterday, and to-morrow 
as to-day? A man’s mind is his heaven or his hell; and who would 
not regulate that upon which his happiness or his misery principally 
depends ?”* 

When any disposition is of prime necessity to the welfare of man. 
Nature, wo see, bestows it upon the race so largely, that, unless well 
governed by reason and conscience, it readily runs to excess, and so 
leads in numberless instances to folly or vico.f Under duo regulation, 
the desire of power is of such utility in the world, that, as Dr Tho¬ 
mas Br(»wn observes, “ it would be truly unfortunate for mankind if 

* Woi’ks, vot. iii., p. 4S8 ; Disserttition on Knowing OuiHelves. See also a 
paper by Dr .lohnson in the Adventurer (No. 81); and Dr Thomas Brown’s 
Jicetiircs on Moral l‘l)iloso])hy, Dect. Ixii. 

t “ It shouhl be endeavoured,'’says John Howe, “that the passions, which 
are not to he rooteil np (because they are of Nature's planting), be yet so dis¬ 
creetly checked and deprcs.sed, that they grow not to that enormous tallness as 
to overtop a man's intellectual power, and cast a dark shadow over his soul.’'— 
((iuoted by Mr Henry Rogers in his Life of lloive, p. 48/5; bondon, 1836.) The 
motto of Mr Rogers's volume is the saying of Uobort Hall—“ As a minister, 
I have derived more benefit ti’om the works of Howe, than from those of 
all other divines put together.’'- -Bishop Newton alscj, in his Dissertation on 
Anger, after remarking of the passions in general that they are necessary to in- 
e.ite men to action, adds -“And if we were to examine each passion in parti¬ 
cular, we should find them nut only very innocent in themselves, hut very useful 
and necessary to the various ends and purposes of life. Love and hatred, desire 
and aversion, hope and fear, joy and sorrow, if placed upon proper objects, and 
exercised upon proper occasions, if conducted by righteous means and directed 
to righteous emls, arc all of the greatest use and advantage; and it is only the 
abuse of them that renders them pernicious and sinful.”-- (U'erX;*, vol. iii., p. 
492.) I’ojie in his Essay on Man, Ep. ii., has finely illustrated the same fact. 
Here are a few of his couplets:— 

“ Two principles in human nature reign ; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 

Nor tlus a good, nor that a bad we call— 

Each works its end, to move or govern all: 

And to their proper operation still 

Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill. 

The same ambition can destroy or save. 

And makes a patriot, as it makes a knave,’’ 
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all should relinquish it.”* It is the main source of that nohlo spirit 
of independence which Bruce, and Lutlier, and Wiisliington displayed, 
and which is a distinguishing feature in the character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. When in excess, however, it is accompanied hy a proud 
arrogant disposition (both being phases of one seutiinont, self-estooin 
—modilied in the former case hy accessary qualities); and it is a trite 
observation that tlio weaker and more empty the undorstandiug of the 
self-idolater, the less pi'one is ho to suspect himself of undue assump¬ 
tion ill his couduct to others.f 

People fond of authority and iutluenre, especially if desirous also of 
fame or applause, naturally seek positions in which their wislu>,s may 
be gratified; and among the high places most ub\ ions iu the view of 

* Lectures on Moral IMiilosophy, Lect. Ixxi. The same reinarh (he aihl's'l " is 
not less applicable to mere glory than lo power."—See tlic wliole of tliis l.ecLiire, 
and the three next preceding it. 

t See. the extracts from Sydney .Smith and Ahrahain 'i'ucher, out.', pp. rjO, ijl; 
Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, sect. xi.; Sir William Temple's Ob.M-r\ aliens 
upon tlio United Pruviiici's of the Aclherlands, eh. v., in his Works, ed. Ibl-I, 
vol. i., p. loS; Dr.Thomas Urown's Leeturcs on .Moival Philosojdiy, Lect. Ixii.; 
and Jlailey's Pursuit of Truth, 2d ed., pp. 7~), 1.10. 

“ The sluggard,’’ says .Solomon, “ is wi.ser in his own eum oil than seven men 
that can render a reason."—(/Vew. xxvi. Hi.) 

Hobbes, in liis '/Vi-nthi' of /luiuau Xi/ajv, eli. xiii.. 1, observes; ** Tlic fault 
of breeding controversy lieth uUogetlicr in the that is to say, those 

that are impcrfeetly leai'iied, and with passion press lo have their (),.i nions pass 
every w hero for Truth, w'itlioiit any evitlent demoiislrntion either from experi¬ 
ence. or from places «»f Scripture of iincontroverted interpi etatioii." 

“ The ex 2 )eri«‘nce of the world,” says Tillotson, " hath sullieieiilly' taught 
us, that usually those wlio speak modestly of things, are t’nrnisjied with the In st 
argiiiiKUits for their assertions; and tliiit timse who have nnide the strongest 
pretences to infallibility in any thing liave tin* w('akest roa.soiis for what they 
have said: of which this aceount may he given, that good reasons and argu¬ 
ments arc re(|ni.site to beget in a man a rational a-siiraneb; hut a strong eoiwelt 
is sutlicieut to beget in men an opinion of infallibility.”- (.'^ermoi* 222; iji 
Tillotson's WoA'f, vol. ix., p. 242; ed. 1759.) 

Lord .leffrey, in a letter published in the Al||^moirs of .Sir .Ijitnes .Mackintosh, 
makes sonic fine remarks on the freedom of that profound and extensively-in¬ 
formed thinker from the vice of dogmatism. See V'ol. ii., p. 493, 2d eil. 

“ Nature,” .says llochcfuueault, ” who so wisely has fitted the oi'gans of our 
body to make us happy, seems likewise to liavc bestowed pride on us, on pur¬ 
pose, as it were, to save us tJie pain of knowing our own imperfections."-- 
{Ma.uhn .312.) 

Pope, also, writes thus, in his Kssoy on Criiin-m, Part II., v. 201 210 : - 
Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 

What the w'cnk liead witli strongest bia.s rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied. 

She gives in large recruits of needful priile '. 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirit, swelled with wind ; 

Pride, where w'lt fails, steps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense.” 

As it is with individuals, so with comniunitie.s: “ the ino.st ignorant nations,” 
says Goldsmith, “ have always been found to think nio.st highly of themselves ’’ 
{Cilizea of the World, Letter 115) ; of which remark, in relation to savage tribes, 
1 have collected some illustrations in the Phrenological Journal, vol, viii., pp. 
303 308. See also tfumner’s Records of the t'rention, 2d cd., vol. ii., p. 377, 
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Scottish aspirants of great or small ability, is the station of a clergy¬ 
man, administering instruction and reproof from tho pulpit, playing a 
highly influential part in society, and seldom encountering that whole¬ 
some opposition which among men of other professions tends to keep 
luxuriant growths of self-complacency in check. 

If, along with the love of influence and reputation (which in the 
abstract are respectable objects of pursuit, though but of secondary 
dignity), tho aspirant has a competent store of knowledge and good 
souse, and a devout, upright, aud kindly disposition, ho is capable of 
filling tho clerical station with infinite credit to himself, and advantage 
to the community in which he laboui’S. But since tho being treated as 
an ot'Oi'le is apt to impair tho humility of even the good and wise, the 
clergy, and all others who habitually exercise power and receive much 
deference, ought continually to take heed lest the due dignity of their 
station degenerate into dogmatism. 

In all ages, a more than ordinary share of arrogance and ambi¬ 
tion has been ascribed to the priesthood. Tii the ('liurch of Romo 
above all, tho overweening pretensions of the clergy aftbrd a con¬ 
stant theme of declamation and argnmciit to 1‘rotestants*—who, 
however, while beholding very clearly tho mote that is in their j'o- 
pish brother’s eye, are liUle accustomed to consider tho beam that is 
ill their own. I'^or, as wc have already had many occasions to re¬ 
mark, there is no ossciiiial dideronce between a claim of infallibility 
liOiicMly c.vprr^ml ia inonlti, and a incil axsumptioii of infallibility by 
our conduct towards those w'lio, in ditfering from ns, commit pre¬ 
cisely the offence, aud no more, wliicli we commit iu diireriug from 
them. Tlig,t wo may rcnlly be the Protestants w'e call ourselves, it 
is not enough to abuse the Pope and assert_ against Jihn tho right of 
private judgment in religious matters; wo must acknowledge, and, 
Avliat is far more dillicuK, must respect, hi all others (whether ,lews,j’ 

^ Sfie ante. p. 107. 

t “ The account of Mip Jews who have been plundered, sent naked into banish- 
tuPiii, starved, tortured, left to peri.sh in prisons, haiif^cd and burnt by Chris¬ 
tians, would fill many volumes. IJut now they enjoy better times ; they escape 
jiorsecution oven in some I’opish countries, and those of them who dwell in Pro¬ 
testant nations have been well used, and no where more kiqdly than here. . . 
If we had a circumstantial and an impartial account of all the insurrections and 
rebellions of the Jews, and of the causes which produced them, we should jier- 
haps find this people to have been often provoked and exasperated by ill-usage, 
and therefore rather less turbulent and seditious than they have been commonly 
represented. l\'e should not forget that it is oppression which, usually speaking, 
begets rebellion; opj)ros.sion, whicli, as the wise man observes, ‘ will make a 
wise man mad.’ - (Jortin's Itcmurkg on Kcd. Hist.; in his Works, vol. ii., p. 
.341.) 

Osorius, a Portuguese historian w'hose work was published in 1672, speaks of 
King EramanuoPs cruel persecution of the'Jews in terms which would do honour 
to any age or country. “ This,‘’j 5 ay 8 he, ‘‘ was agthorised neither by law nor 
by religion. Can men be compelled to believe what they reject with abhorrence ? 
Do you take upon you to restrain the liberty of the will, or to fetter the under¬ 
standing ? Such an attempt must be unsuccessful; and is not acceptable to 
Christ, who expects from man devotion of the heart, and not that formal wor¬ 
ship which is the offspring of pains and penalties. lie wishes them to study 
his religion, and accejjt it from conviction, not from terror; for who does not 
see that forced belief is mere hypocrisy ?”—(£nfye. JSjt'?., vol, xvi., p. 665; 
art. OsoRics.) 
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Dissenters,* Roman Catholics,f Deists,J or even Atheists,§) thori;^ht 
which in our own case we hold so precious—nor should any man de¬ 
signate his opinions “ God’s truth,” except to himsolf aiv’r to those 

* ttwas an advice of Paley to his pupils at t’aiiibridi'o, that when ordained 
as clergymen, they should, in their conduct towards dissenters, “ ahovo all 
things abstain from ridicule or retlectious upon their persons and teachers; 
from reproaching them with tlic conduct of their ancestors or predece.ssnrs of the 
same sect; from idle reports of tiuur absurdities or ininioriilities; from ground¬ 
less suspicions of their insincerity ; and particularly from cluirging them with 
opinions which they disown, or consequences they do not deduce." -(JFeadloy's 
J/emo/r.f of Pnleii, itd od., ]>. 317.) This eminent di\ine “ was in a grea! mea¬ 
sure free from those virulent antipathies, jtoliticnl and religious, winch divided 
so large a portion of tlie cominuiiity during the reign of tJeorgi' I ll. Ilis i<lcns 
were never biassed by the creed of a party, nor were they the narnnv dogmas 
of a sect, but the rational conclusions of a liberal inquirer, who ‘ without par¬ 
tialities and passions, was accustomed to weigh ail tlnngs, and aecordingly to give 
his sentence.’ (lb., p. 231.) Such was also I’dslio]) laiw. ~(ll)., p. .‘i(il.) 

1‘jven at the same period. Dr Parr I'ouiid it neces.sai’y to publisli an elaborate 
defence of himscll' for keeping company witli dissenters! See ids JlorHf, 
voi. iii., j) 271. 

In Dr Channing’s lI'o/’/s. p. lOoli of the I’clfast edition, tliero are s'vime ov- 
celieiii remarks, entitled. *• Tlic Sy.s(cin of livcliision and Di'nunrialioji in Re¬ 
ligion considered.’" I rocomnn’nd a perusal of them. 

t See the admirable jjasstiges quoted fi-om Uisliop \Vat‘:tm and Dr ('lialmers, 
owtr, ]>p. 2H, 17M; Dr (’iinipb(>irs Adilress to tlie l’i!()])le of Scotland upon the 
Alarms that have been raised in n-gartl to Popc-ry, 1771); and the ilev. Syiluey 
Smltli's Woiks, Itiirke, in bis Lidler to a I’eer «)f li'elaiid on the I’enal 

-Laws against the Irish ('.illiolics, says: *• l''roni wliat I have' observi'd, it in 
pride, arrogaiiee, and a spirit of doiiiiiialioii. ami not. a bigoted spirit of reli¬ 
gion, that has ean.-ed ami kejit up those opprc.ssive statutes. ... it is injustice, 
and not €i lui.staken censeieiice, tliat luis been tin' priiieinie of ]a'rseeulion. at 
least as far as it has fallen uiuler my ohs<>rvation.''—(ll'er/.f, vol. \i., p. 21)1 ; 
ed. 1823. Sec also pp. 239, 372 of the same volume.) 

J See Edinburgli Rev iew, v'ol. xxx., ji. 221. For illusli’atirni.s of tlie faet tJint 
controversy witli Deists need not banisli good manners, see itr t'aiiipbeH's li'ttur 
to David lluin^ in llurton's Li/e o/ Jlianr, vol. ii., p. 119 ; and Risliop Watson's 
correspondence with Gibbon, Jiettors A'os, l\'xv, and evii. in (iih'-on'it iMemoirg, 
piinted also in Watson's Amedolfs of hia meit Ll/e, v;ol. i., pli. Hk), l07. 

g •• All Atheist is not to be talioocd. lie is not to bo thrust out of tlie jiale 
of humanity. Our puritan forefathers would have bi-aiided and imprisoned 
him; we w'ould reason and plead with liirii. To us he is, and to them lie ought 
to have been, a man and a brother. If he really believes there is no (Jod (fieove 
it he cannot), the ‘ pui'teiitous heroism' of sucli a creed awakes vvitliin us thrilling 
emotions of wonder and surprise. And if with this no-lielief lie connects a liic 
irreproachable and unsolfisli, if with Ihis iio-belief he associate.s high patriotic 
yearnings and generous political sentiments, and if with this no-bedief never a 
word of scorn or cankering liate for those, who are entrapped by • superstition’ 
escapes his lips, then we dare not despise, inucli less loathe, sucli a man : we 
can give him the right hand of true friendship, and not fearing tliat lie will 
make us worse, we will try to make him better. By all means let the Atheist 
have free speech, let him address the public ear by the press and by the plat¬ 
form with most unchartered liberty; we would no more deiiourn'e liini than we 
would attempt to silence him. He has as mucli right to speak lun conviction as 
we ours. And not only so, it is his duty to do this, fciupprcssion of thouglit 
leads to suppression of truth. Goncealment of conviction becomes an extin¬ 
guisher of truth.”— (^The Noncon/ormist, Uec. 1852.) See ante, pp. 200, 2<'i0. 

Dr Jebb, of Cambridge, says:—“ Intoleraiits, and persons who maintain eter¬ 
nal punishment and atonement, are more unfit for society' than A<hei.sts. This 
is the judgment of some,”— {The Workt o/ John Jebb, M.D, F.R.S., vol. ii., p. 
115; London, 1787.) Bishop Itoadly, also, in his excellent JJisrovrm cotuern- 
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who voluntarily submit their weaker understandings to his. The 
s«df-stylod “ambassador of God” must not take it upon him to pro¬ 
claim dogmatically what is the true religion, what form of worship 
is most agreeable to the Almighty, what heresies and “ heaven¬ 
daring profanities” will draw down heavy judgments upon the nation, 
or what particular form of faith must be taught in churches and 
schools, at the expense alike of those who receive it as “ God’s truth,” 
and those who reject it as “ hellish lies.” On the contrary, to be a 
Protestant, he must on all such occasions reduce to practice the simple 
rule which is at the vei’y root of Protestantism, of doiny as he would 
he done to in matters of faith and worship. J3y applying this plain 
tost to his conduct, every professing Protestant may ascertain in a 
moment whether he really is the man Ikj takes himself to bo.'* That' 
the Protestant rhnrches, as well as individuals, have, from the days of 
Luther dowinvards, genm’ally contented themselves with merely 
fessivit the principles of the lleformation, is a fact not to be denied by 
any student of ecclesiastical history who makes the Christian maxim 
the rule of his judgment. The Eiblc is most liberally proclaimed to 
be the only rule of faith; and the right and duty of every private 
Christian to search it, and to believe Avhatsoovor he conceives to be 
its meaning, is insisted upon to satiety when it is our own liberty 
that is at stake. Such declarations hold the foremost place in every 
Protestant Confession : they look beautiful on paper ; but when wo in¬ 
quire to what extent they have iniluonced men’s conduct, an astound¬ 
ing picture of inconsistency and injustice is discovered. The truth 
appears to bo, that the authors of these Claims of Right had in their 
thoughts, and wore roaring a bulwark against, the Church of Rome 
alone, and had not at all in view the abstract question of the right of 
private judgment. They little considered that they were legalising re¬ 
bellion against their own authority as completely sis against the Pope’s; 
and when such rel)cllion occurred (as it did very soon), ^icy wore not 
less indignant against the “ heretics” and “ schismatics” than if they 
themselves had ascended the infallible chair.f “ With good and re¬ 
ligious reason,”says Mfltoii, “all Protestant Churches, with one con- 

oi;/ thf Terms of Acceptance with God, shows how unfavourable to virtue, and 
therefore dotrinieiital to the public welfare, are the popular notions of the 
eflicacy of death-bed sorrow, Ac., which, nevertlicloss, are allowed to be every¬ 
where preached without control, as Chi-Istian doctrines. 

* “ h’rom pride,” says IJaxter, »it comes to pass, that men so inaghify their 
own opinions, and are as censorious of any that ditler from them in lesser things, 
as if it were all one to dilfer from them and from tlod, and expect that all should 
be conformed to thidr judgments, as if they were the rulers of the Church's 
faith. And while wc cry down I’apal infallibility, and determination of con¬ 
troversies, we would, too many of us, be Popes ourselves, and have all stand to 
our determination, os if it were infallible. It is true, wc have more modesty 
thau expressly to say so; we pretend tliat it is onlj” the evidence of truth that 
appeareth in our reasons that we expect men should yield tq, and our zeal is for 
the truth and not for ourselves : but, as that must needs be taken for truth which 
is ours, BO our reasons must needs bo taken for valid: and if they he freely 
examined, and found to be infirm and fallacious, and so diHcovercd, as wc are ex¬ 
ceeding backward to see it ourselves, because they ai-e ours, so how angry are 
we that it should bo disclosed to others V'~{T/ie Reformed Pastor, chap. iv.; in 
Itaxter's IVotds, vol. xiv., p. 157.) See also > ol. xi., p. 499, and vol. xiL, p. 508. 
t See Note 0. 
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sent, and particularly the Church of England, in her Thirty-nine Arti¬ 
cles, article 6th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and elsewhere, maintain these two 
points as the main principles of true religion: that the rule of true 
religion is the word of God only; and that their faith ought not to 
bo an implicit faith, that is, to believe, thougliastho Church believes, 
against or without express authority of Scripture.* And if all Pro¬ 
testants, as universally as they hold these two principles, so attentively 
and religiously would observe them, they would avoid and cut off 
many debates and contentions, schisms and persecutions, nhicli too 
oft have been among them, and more firmly unite against the common 
adversary. For hence it directly follows, that no true rrolestaut can 
porsecuto or not tolerate his follow Protestant,f though dissenting 
from liim in some opinions, hut he must flatly dciiy and renounce these 
two his own main principles whereon true religion is founded; while 
he compids his hrother from that which ho huliovos as the manifest 
word of Cod,;j: to an implicit faith (which he himsolf condeiims), to 
the oudaiigoriiig of his brother’s soul, whether l)y nusli belief or out¬ 
ward conformity: for ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is siii.’”§ 

Although tlio rational members of the CliureJi of England claim 
for her, under tlio twentieth Article, no greater “ authority in mat¬ 
ters of faith” than tliat wliich any assoeialion of pious ami learned 
men may reasonably expect from the ignorant, j| the despotic i-oinluot of 
the Sovereigns and J’niatos for a century after the lleibrmation shews 
lhat understood liy “ authority’’ somotliiug very diUbrent from 
this: and down to the present ilay the High (Minrch party have con- 

'■* As to tlio tliurch of Smtlatul, soe onto, p. l:’8. 

t Or authoritatively pronounce liiiii to ho to error. 

f Or treats liiiti unjustly, unkimlly, or disrcspoctfully, on umniiit of it. 

§ Of True Ueligion, Iforesy, ydiisin. Toleration, iVo,; in .Milton’s Pro.so Works, 
vol. li., p. .')10. lie writes lo the same elTool in his 'i’roati.se of Civil l*owor in 
EccIcsiuHtical Cniises, ih., vol. ii., ^i. 5^3. See milt’, pp. 33, 43, 4(!, 41), .'>3, 108, 
113-116, 118, 135, 149, 1.50-4, 213, 244, 2.54, 2.56, 257, 266, 297, 308 ;118; Dr 
Ov\cn’s Works, Uubsoll's oil., vol, xv., pp. 69, of srv/., 223; Shaftes,Imry's Charac¬ 
teristics, vol. iii., p. 236; ed. 1757; Cook'.s Ifi.stoj-icfil V’iovv of Chri.stiunit.y, 
vol. ii., p. 2.35; Tin* (iuarteily Uoview, vol. Kxvi., pp. 185, 186, 203; Dr 
M'Cric’s Mibccllaneous Writings, p. 471 ct Heilgwiek's Discourse on tho 
Studies of the University of Cainhriilge, .5th ed., p. coolxxx.; and the works re¬ 
ferred to ante, pp. 34, 107, 109, in the notes. 

II liurnet on the XXXIX. Articles, .\rt. XX. ; Seeker’s Works, Scrniuiis 42, 
53, and 101; Whately, as f{uoteil ontc, p. 109; Sedgwick’s Di.scoursf on the 
Studies of the University of Canihridge, 5th cd., p. ccclxxvi.; and liovvis's Essay 
on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, eh. iv.—With respect to 
the authority of tho Church of Scotland, it may be mentioned that Professor 
William Dunlop of Edinburgh, in his very able I’refaeu to an edition of the 
Westminster Confession, &c., publi.shed in 1719 (where he gives “ a full and 
particular account of all the ends and uses of Creeds and Confessions of h'aitb, 
and a defence of their ju8tie,c, reasonableness, and necessity as a public standard 
of orthodoxy,” -in which, however, he is but partially successful;, disclaims in 
the clearest terms the notion “ that human e.ompoHures, properly speaking, 
are a standard of orthodoxy, and a test by which an erroneous proposition may¬ 
be certainly distinguished from a sound one : nor can adisputcr,’' Hiya be, “ap¬ 
peal to its decision as a sufficient argument for the truth of his principle; 
since it is possible that truth may be on the other side, and falsehood may get 
into the public chairs, and the estuhlished creeds of a fallible church.”—(I*. 60.) 
“ Whether we or our adversaries have judged rightest, must depend upon the 
Holy Scriptures, to the determination w'hereol \vc with confidence and siibniis- 
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stantly ma<lc demands whicli nothingshortof infallibility can warrant. 
The satires of Iloadly and Hare against this psoudo-protostant party 
hare already been inontioncd;* and in those days, when Tracta- 
l iiuiisiu and other forms of ilerical as.suniption are so rife, the wide 
o.irculation of such masterpieces in defence of freedom might do good 
service to the State.f 


fiion entirely refer our cau!*c: Only, Hinre oiir Church hath embraced the WoBt- 
iniiister (^mfcBsion ub the uiicorrupted faith of the Uospcl, and that c\cry society 
niiiBt act uncordin^r to the light of tlieir own consciences, all that liuth been 
said may be imine<Hate1y uj^iplied to the \ Indiration of the authority which that 
tionfession obtains amongst ns, as </ jivhlii- giinidunl uf nrthoduj-y to he sithsnribed 
by all our gjdi'iiunt juiHorf at,it mien-. ... It should at least ha\ e this effect, to 
make the people of reeciving an opinion contrary to the public standard 

of a Olinrch wlieri'of they are nienihers, and wliieh they think in general no 
agreeable to the Word ol (Jod. (I'p. <i0,1J9, I33.j This IVcfucoof Itunlop's 
is little heard of, and very .scarce; being, it is understood, ratlier more lilieral 
tlinri is pleasing to Cluin-hnien, in ver^ plainly udniiltlng (liat orthuiloxy and 
(lod's triitli may be two diU'ereiit lliiiigs. 

* Auh, pp. 2‘»7. ■■ In one of his ,'Serinoiis, lliindly .s<ivs:- “ The spirit of 
pride leads men to think that t)ii>y aru always in tlie I'iglit; and that it is 
more liecoining and rea.sonabli-tliat the w lioii' nnrid .should coiiturm to their 
notion', and opinions, tli.in that tii'-,\ slioiild deitcmid to tin} lea,si cumpliaiicc 
with the world aliotil them. .\iid so long as thi.s temper liourishes, it i.s an 
ahsnrdit.y to think of jieaee or union.’"- -(.‘'(•.■w/mi uu the Fa>i~iliiy, 17ul), on tin* 
Ic'sl, “ Slr.s, ye are lirel.lireii ; w liy do ^ e n roiig one to iiiiotlier V’ Aet.s vii. 

•< '|'|a>ri> liiive been i.elam i'... ' ; ii\ ^ lie in anolhi'r place. *• e\en in these liiloV" 
knowing ages, of moii, wlio, merely out of an inward pride, or resontineQt 
against, oliievs, ha^e deniei. the eviih nees, i-ven of mathematical knowledge it- 
i.i'lf; niid reji'ctcd it. either in ^\llelc i.r in jiarl. because it liatli broiiglit some 
slianie upon IhemseUes, ami llieir own iiinleivtandings. It is leally true, rmd 
w'liat .lie\^s the eorriiplioii oflnimaii u.ilure, tliat ligliksliall b(> darkness; that 
four sli.dl lie nwne tiiaii si\ ; iw i'liytliiiig like to tlicsi- f.li;ill lie affirmed, iA\, 
iiiid pretended to Is- pro\ed, l>y men wiio lia\e priile, or j'ost ntnicnt, or indigna¬ 
tion, working within. So th.it it is not enough to say, that a man is nut what 
we rail comimmlx gro'-ly \ ii-ions ami immoral, in the way of ple.isuro or 
woi hlly-miiulediii S'., lojirovc him to be impartial, and free from bias. I'or 
jjriile and re> ene(« are immoridil ic. within, w liich bend the niiud ns stroiigl V’as 
.my other vires in ijie world. I’l-rsoiial prejudice will often put a bias ic, on 
it, as powerful as debiitichery ; .iml piipn',and resentment, willliinder eyo-sight 
itself, and turn the plainest e\ idences imo doiibl.s, and often into falsehoods, 
with the man that is actuated by them, (.Srmea on the Ihtty of Juii>urtial In- 
Huiry in Jiiliyioii. prciiclied in 1713.) 


Oncol'.lob's friemlB puts .some ijue.stioii.s which mny be usefully kojit in mind 
by not a lew profc.ssing servants of the meek and lowly Jesus: •* Art thou 
the first iiitin that was born, or wast thou made befori> the hills ’ Hast tliou 
heard the secret of liod, and dost thou restrain vvi..doiii to tliyself? What 
kitowest thou that we know not; what understandest thou, which is not in u.s C’ 
~-(Johx\.7 lb) 

t Or John llrovvn, in ii Note upon the question, *' in wliat sense Cliri.stian 
ministers are me,s.sciigers of tiod." says : 

“ Tho cspressioii Mfsi-cnyirx of t/<w/, vvliK-h I have applied in the text to 
Ohristian Ministers, is used only figuratively or analogically, and in a .secon¬ 
dary and much lower sense than that in wliioh in the New Te.stamcnt .similar 
appellations arc applied to the npo-stles. It is meant to denote inei'ely that they 
are men whose ollice is to deeliui divine truth -to which office, if they regu¬ 
larly fill it, they have been called by their brethren,—and, in most cases, the 
call of the bretliren bus been saiictioiied, by solemn eominendation of them to the 
care of the t’liicf Shepherd, by those already' in office. 

“ Perhaps an apology i.s necessary, for applying, to any ordinary officer in 
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A modorn follower of Iloadly, speaking of the twro “ Apostolical 
Churches,” says—“ Infallible and impeccaldo, the Church of Romo 
is a Tadnior in the wilderness, nuraciilously erect and boautiful in 
the midst of an othorwise universal ruin. The Church of England, 
liable to err, but always judoino utoiiT, ('apoJ>le of mimviuluct, but 
NBVEii ACTiNO' WBONO, is a still iiioro stupendous exception to tho 
weakness and depravity which in all otlier human institutions sig¬ 
nalizes our common nature.”* But surely most stupendous of all aro 
those Calvinistic “ nicssongers of Uod,” b ho, after ])ruelaiming the 
utter blindness, both moral and intellectual, which alllicts tliem as 
members of tho human race, proceed, oblivious of the fact they have 
announced, to argue with their neighbours who cannot Im more than 
equaW/ blind with themselves, as if in their own ease tho*meaning of 
blindness were an infallible clearness of siglit.f 

To tho clergy individually, honest Baxtei’, in his treatise called The 

the Ohriatiim Church, an nppollatioii appropriatcil in tin* Jn’cw Toatament to iii- 
epircil tcaclicrs. Undoubtedly the rush aasuniption, that tHe terms cinjtloyed in 
reference to the iipostlca iniiy, with few exeepliona, be, ns u iiiiitter of course, 
applied to ordinury ministers, lias not only led to iiuieli niisinter])retation of 
Scripture, but l.o tyrannical assuuiption on one side, and sbi\ isb subjection on 
the other. It has often inndi' ministers tliink less of tlie duties tlian the dig¬ 
nities of titeir ofllee more of its Jionoiirs than its responsiliiiities ;--and it lias 
eherislicd a superstitious veneration for llie rli r'io (by the way, tiie New 'I'esta- 
nient clergy xXnom are not tlie minislers hut. tlie poojilo, I I’et. \. whicli 
has perpetuated abuses and grcall) impeded tho jirogress of triilli and goilli- 
nes.s.” 

lie quotes a ludicrously extriivagant passage frotn ii work entitled “'I’he 
Divine Institution of the Alinistry, and tlie Abvoliitc iNeec'-sily of Clirist's (So- 
vornnn'Tit: a iSermoii preaelied before tlie I'niversity of Oxford on L’lst Kept. 
1722, by-.loscpli Hetty, AI..\., Fellow of Fjxeter College in Oxford." .\moiig 
other tilings, Air Betty says that “ the Kirk very ndadlioiisly and impioii'.ly 
rejected Kpiscopacy and with reference to •' the l-'jvaiigelieni jiriestliood" lie 
<‘.\ebiim.s, ‘‘Wloil ama/iiig iliiliie.ss, tlion, is it not to admire! wli.it sliorking 
profiinoncss not to levere so great an anthorily !’’ Tliose were (he days win n, 
as .rortiii tells us Utole, p. to deny tlie n|io.rolieal siiec.essioii of the I'ing* 

ILsh clergy was to he guilty of atliei'-m. Dr Brown adds:—■'Ovfiird seems 
Tiiticii tile same kind of plaei- still, it would not be didiiiilt to tiiid jias'-ages in 
t.ho ‘ O.vtord Traets,' in llio eourse of publlealion, us extravagant in senti¬ 
ment if not in e.xpression as tlio above. Y<“t llie.‘-c are llic persons with wlioiri 
tlie I’rcslij terian upholders of Kstabli'-liments at all }iazavd«, scorn to dellglit in 
frateriii/.iiig. Tliesi’ form part and jiareel of tlie veiieiable Ilierarc-hy and 
Establi.shincntof I-^nglaiid. 'I'he < ‘ovenaiiters w ere inuoh more xi or/i/ right than 
thos<‘ who boast of being their deseeiidiints, in t]iciryi(i/</in<’<iOontliesesubjeets, 
whatever we may think of some ot their .snyoi'/Ji and dohi'it."- (7'/a' Ijow of 
Christ wpcctoig Civil Ohedonce, by .lolin Brown, D.l)., 3d od., 1833, pp. 22.'i 7.) 

At a meeting in Bristol, in December IHGO. the llov. Dr Gilbert Klliot, Dean 
of Bristol, said—“As a clergyman I s]>eak to you words which jierliajis you 
may think ought not to fall from tiin lips of one of tlie clergy ; but I tell you, 
the laity of every denomination, let the clergy of every denoniination know that 
they arc not lords over God's heritage. (Tremendous nppluu.se, tlie eliccring 
extending to the platform.) There i.s a great contest going on in the world— 
we have not only to contend against Homan Papacy, but we have to contend 
against Anglo-Papacy—(cheers)—and when 1 speak of Anglo-J*up«cy, I mean 
not the Papacy only within the Establishment, but tho Papacy which is trying 
to establish itself w-ithin each denomination.” 

* Edin. Rev.,vol. Ixx., p. 191. 

t Bee Or Johnson’s sarcastic remark in the Rambler, quoted ante, p. li'»4. 
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lUfomi'd rtfstor, gives the following amongst other excellent pieces of 
adVicoOur work,” says he, “ must be managed with great humi¬ 
lity ; we must carry ourselves meekly and condescendingly to all; 
and so teach others, as to ho as ready to learn of any that can teach 
us, and so both toach and learn at once; not proudly venting our own 
conceits, and disdaining all that any way contradict them, as if wo 
had attained to the top of knowledge, and wo were destined for the 
chair, andotlior men to sit at our feet. Pride is a vice that ill he- 
seenis them tliat must load men in such an hnmhle way to heaven. 
And lot them t.ako he('d, lest when tliey have brought others thither, 
tlif) giite should prove too strait for themselves. God that thrust 
out a proud angel, w'ill u(»t entertain there a proud preacher, while 
such. Meil^nks we should romoinhnr at least the title of a minister, 
which though tlie J’opisli priests disdain, yet so do not we.”* 

VV'hat happens when pride takes the place of humility, is admirably 
depicted l»y the saint' skilful liaiul:— 

“It is ebscrval)l(‘ bow every man slightotb anotbev’s reasons, while 
he woiilil havo alb to luagiiify his ov'u. All the arguments that in 
disputation arc used against him, how frivolous and foolish ,are tlioy ! 
All till! books that are writtt'ii against biin, are little bettor than non- 
souse, or heresy, or blasphemy; contempt is answer enough to most 
that is saitl against tliom. And yet tlio men, in otlier men’s eyes, are 
perhaps wiser and better Urin Ihomstdves. Most men aro fools in the 
Judgimuits of ethers! Whatever side or party you aro of, there are 
many ]iarties against you, who all pity your ignorance, and jmige you 
silly deceived souls : so that il' one man be to bo believed ol' another, 
ami if tli<i most of mankind be not ileceivcd, wo aro all poor, silly, 
cheated souls; but if most be deceived, mankind is a very decoivable 
cri'alnre. How know I that I must believe you, w'hen yojz befool 
twenty other sects, anymore than 1 should believe those twenty sects, 
when they as eonlidently befool yon ; if no other ovidoneo turn the 


scales “ Kor my part.” lie ('Isewhore says, “when 1 consider the 


groat 


measure of pride, self-eoncoitodness, self-osti'oin, tliat is in the 


greatest part of Christians tliat ever I was acquainted witli (wo of the 
ministry not e\ee]»te«l), I vvondor that God doth not atllict ns more, 
and bring ns down by foul means, that will not be brought down by 
fair.”J 


A It hough tilt' most learned man is ignorant of very much more 
than be knows, yet the eb'vgy, when acting as instructui*s of those 
who hav(' still /css knowledge than they, must of necessity bo in some 
measure ilogmatic in their doportmont; but even in the pulpit they 
ought to imitate as mncli as jiossibletbo inetliud of 1‘anl, who “spako 
as to wise men,’'and in\ited bis hearers to “judge what be said.” 
Wlion acting merely as citizens upon the general stage of the world, 
along with men who are not to he gratuitously presumed their in¬ 
feriors ill wisdom and knowdodge, they make a ridiculous figure, if, for¬ 
getting that they aro out of the pulpit, they carry into secular life that 
air of superiority and infallibility which is so apt to fasten itself upon 


* Works, vol. xiv., p. 125. tiee »Uo pp. 157'1(51 

•| Treatise on l•’aIselJ'-prctenlle^^ Knowluilg«‘. Part I,, eh. 16 ; in Paxter’K 
Works, »ol. XV., i>. 132. 

I Il>., \oI. ix , p. 162, 
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them in their appropriate place. TIow ditleroiit is the tone of the Rev. 
Sharon Turner in the followins? passaj^, from that of sumo of his 
brethren ! “ I cannot,” says he, “ pretend to do more tliaii to explain to 
you those inferences and reasonings which have satistietl myself. It is 
absurd for any human being, unmsy)ired, to domineer over another. 1 
would not attempt to do so. It would be both unjust and foolish. It 
would fail in its effect, and be contrary to the well foundt'd claim which 
every one has to judge for himself, under his own rosj)pnsiliility to the 
Deity, wdto rightfully claims our implicit obedience and itnniedialo ac¬ 
quiescence in all that lie discloses. But between man and man, no one 
can with any justice or retison tyrannize or dogmatize t)\er otlters.”* 
In the same spirit Bishop Watson addi’csses the elergy of his diocese 
in a Charge delivered in 1795:—“ When wo speah courerning the 
truth of revealed religion, we inelude not only tiie eortainty of the 
divine missions of Moses and of Jesus, hut the nature of the sttveral 
doetrincs promulgated by thorn to maiikiml. Now you may ask me, 
what these doctrines arc ? I know what thni lur to me: hot preh iid/iKj 
to no denree of 'infallihili/i/, I think it safer t<i te.II. j/oii where, then art eon- 
tained, than what them are. ^Musy are (!ontaincd in the Bible ; and if, 
in the reading of that hook, your seiitimeuls eonceruing the doctrim's 
of Christianity should bo different trom those of your neighbour, or 
from those of the Chiivdi, tw. persuaded on t/our part, that infallddtit// ap¬ 
pertains as little to ifon, as it does to thetlhnrrh of wliieh j/on are a memher, 
or to ana indieidnat who differs from i/on."'\ 


As pride is the sin uhicli, from their very ])Osition, most easily be¬ 
sots the clergy, so is servility to the clei’gy a vice Avhicb the moi-e ig¬ 
norant of the laity have over been jn-one to dis]»lay. On this sulijeet 
something has already been said in the previous ])ages,+ and a work 
of Arehbisliop AV'hately on its causes was rjii*ote<l.§ These, he rightly 
maintains, five i<lentieal with the eauses of .some hiudiug errors of the 
Romanists; and in this view J)r Chalimjrs concurs with him, iii tin* 
following animated passages of a sermon preached at (ilasgnw :— 

“ May there not,” says ho, “ be all the violenee of an antipathy 
within us at Popery, and there be at the same time within us all the 
faults and all the errors of Popery? May not the thorn he in our 
own eye, while the mote in our neighbour’s eye is calliiig forth all 
tho severity of our indignation ? While we are sitting in the ehair 
of judgment, ami dealing forth from the eminence of a sui)eiior dis- 
coi'nraeut, our invectives against what we think to be sacrilegious in 
the creed and practice of <dhcrs, may it not bo possible to d<jtect in 
ourselves tho same perversion of j)riiiciplo, tho same idolatrous re- 
sistauco to truth ami righteousness ? and surely, it well becomes us in 
this case, while wo are so ready to precipitate our invectives-npou th<! 
head of by-standers, to pass a humbling examination ujjuii ourselves, 
thiit w'e may come to a more enligliteuod estimatoof that which is tin; 
object of our condomiiation ; and that, when wo comlonin, we may do 
it with wisdom, anti with the meekness of wisdom. 


* The Sacred History of the World, vol. i., p. 5 ; London, 1832. 
t Watson's Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., p. i0(>. 

X See pp. 108, 113-117. § See p. 108. 
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Lei us thcrutoru tako a nearer lo(jk of Popery, and try to liud 
out how much of Popery there is in the relia:ion of Protestants. 

“ But, let it be pronused, that many of the disciples of this religion 
disclaim much of what we impute to them ; that the Popery of a 
Ibrmer ago may n(»t bo a fair specimen of the l*opery of tho present; 
that, in point of fact, many of its professors have evinced all tho spirit 
of devout and enliglilenod Christians; that in many districts of Po¬ 
pery, tlie Bihle.is in full and active circulation ; and that thus, while 
the name and oxtonials ,aro rolaine<l, and waken up all our tradi¬ 
tional repugnance against it, there may be among thousands and tens 
of thousands of its nominal adherents, all the soul, and substance, and 
Itrincipb;, and pioly of a reformed faith. When I tlu'refore enu¬ 
merate, the errors of Popery, 1 do not assert tho extent to which they 
exist. I merely say tliat such m-rors are imputed to them ; and in- 
slo.'wl of launching forth into severities against those who are thus 
charged, all I propose is, to direct you to tho far more profitable 
ami Cdirislian employment of shaming ourselves out of these very 
errors, (hat avo may know how to judge of others, and that we may 
do it with tho tenderness of charity. 

“ First, (hen, it. is said «)f I’apists thattliey ascribe an infallibility 
to (Ih! I’opo, so lliafc if bo were to say one tiling and the Bible 
aiiotlior, bis autliorily would carry it over the autboidty of Ood. 
And think yon, iny broiliren, that there is no such Popery amemg 
yon? Is there no taking of your religion upon trust from another, 
when yon should draw il fresh and unsuHiod tVoni the fountain-bead 
of iuBplratiou ? You all have, or you ought to have, Bibles ; and 
how ofien is it repealed tliere, ‘ lli'arken diligently unto me ?’ ISow, 
do yon obey tliis veipiin'uient, by making tho reading of your Bibles 
a distinct and earnest (‘.vercise ? Do yon ever dare to bring your 
favourite minister to the tribunal of the word, or Avonld you tremble 
at the presiiinjilion of sneb an atteinjit, so that the bearing of the 
word carries a greater antborify over your mind than tho reading of 
tlio word ? Now this want of daring, ibis trombling at the very idea 


ot a dissent Croni yoiii; minister, this indolent acquiesconeo in bis doc¬ 
trine, is just calling another man master ; it is putting tiie authority 
of man over the anlhority oft'iod; it is throwing your.self into a pro¬ 
strate altitude at the footstool of lininan infallildiity; it is not just 
kissing the loo of rcAeronee, but it is tho profounder degradation of 
the mind ami of all its faculties; and without the jiaiuc of Popory, 
-that name which ligi is up so ready an antipathy in your bosoms, 
your soul may he infeel^d with the substantial poison, and your con- 
sciome he weighed down by the oppressive shackles of Popery. And 
all this, in the noon-da;: elVulgence of a Protestant oonntry, Avhero 
tho Bible, ill your motlier tongue, circnlates among all your families, 
—whore it may be met Acitli in almost every shelf, and is ever solicit¬ 
ing you to bade to the A\ isdoiii that is inscrihod upon its pages. 0 ! 
bow tenderly sboiibl we deal with tho prejiidlcis of a rude and un¬ 
educated pei»plo, A\lio have no Bibles, and no art of reading among 
them, to unlock its treasures, Avhon avo lliink that, even in this our 
kind, the voice of human authority carries so mighty an influence 
along Avitli it, and veneration for the Avord of (-lod is darkened and 
polluted by a blind veneration for its interpreters. 
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“ Wo tremble to road o^tho fulmiuatious that have issued in other 
days from a coticlavo of cardinals. Have we no conclaves, and no 
fulminations, and no orders of inquisition, in our own country? Is 
there no professing brotherhood, or no professing sistevliood, to <leal 
their censorious invectives around them, upon the members of an ex¬ 
communicated world ? Thei'o is such a tliiiig as a religious ptibiic. 
There is a * little flock,’ on the one hand, and a ‘ world lying in 
wickedness,’ on the other. But have a care ye who think yourselves 
of the favoured few, how you never transgress the mildness, and charity, 
and unostentatious virtues of the gospel; lest yon hold uni a disturted 
picture of Christianity in your neighbourhood, and impose that as re¬ 
ligion on the fancy of the eroduloiis, which stands at as wide a disianco 
from tlio religion of the New Testament, as do the sm-vices of an ex¬ 
ploded superstition, or the mummeries of an antiquated ritual.” 

“ But, again, it is said, that J’apists worship saints, and fall down 
to graven images. This is very, very had. ‘ Thou shalt worship the 
Ijord thy God, and him only shalt thou sorvo.’ But lot ns take our¬ 
selves to task upon this charge also, llavo we no consecrated names 
in the annals of reformation,-—no worthies who hold too comiriaiiding 
a pl.aco in the remembrance and airoetion of I’rotestants i Arc there 
no departed theologians, whose works hold too domineering an ascen¬ 
dency over tho faitli and practice of Cludstians? Are llnire no la¬ 
borious compilations of otlier days, which, instead of interpreting 
tho Bible, have given its truths a sliapc, and a fmmi, and an arrange¬ 
ment, that confer upon them another impn'ssi<tn, and im])art to them 
another influence, from the pure and original record? We mayvnot 
bend tho knee in any sensible cliambcr of imagery, at the veinom- 
brance of favourite saints. But do wo not bend the understanding 
before tho volumes of favourite authors, and do an homage to those re¬ 
presentations of tho minds of the men of other days, which should ho 
exclusively givtm to tho representation of the mind of the Spirit, as 
put down in tho book of the Spirit’s revelation ? It is right that 
Ciach of us should givo the eontribiitiun of his own talents, and his 
own learning, to this most interesting cause ; but let the great drift 
of our argument he to prop the authority of tlie Bible, and iotnni tho 
eye of earnestness upon its pages ; for if any work, inst(‘ad of oxaltiiig 
the Bible, shall be made, by the misjudging reverence ol‘others, to stand 
in its place, thou we introduce a lalso worship into tho heart of a re¬ 
formed country, and lay prostrate the conscience of nion, under tho 
yoke of a spurious authority.”* 

* The Doctrine of Thristian C'tiarity applied to tho case of lleligious J)ifl’nr- 
encee: A Sermon preached before the Auxiliary Society, Cilufigow, to the 
Itibernian Society for establishing Schools and circulating the Holy Scriptures 
in Ireland; in Dr Chalmers’s Sermons on Public Occasions, pp. 100-103, 
104 , 105.—See extract from his Diary, ante, p. 113. 

In the sixth Book of The Tmk, Cowper expresses the sense of tiio concluding 
paragraph above quoted, in lines as admirable, for the vigour and terseness of 
their diction, as for the truth of tho picture they present: 

“ Books are not seldom tallBmaiis and spelts. 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude eiitiirallcd, 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgment hood-winked. Some the style 

2 n 
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Tn no city upon earth could these powerful passages have been 
thundered forth more fitly than in C41asgow. And as the ^rvility 
which they reprove has unhappily increased instead of diminishing 
since the sermon was delivered, the insertion of this portion of it here 
may suggest some useful thoughts to the “little flock” of saints in 
that devout and very drunken city. 

To a like effect Archbishop Seeker says:—“ We require no im¬ 
plicit submission to wlifit wo teach. We warn you against it. So 
far as our doctrine is discerned by your reason, or felt by your con¬ 
sciences, i 0 be true, or appears to stand on the testimony of God; so 
far only believe us. ‘ W e speak as to wise men ; judge ye what we 
say’(1 Cor. X. IT)). All that we ask is, judge uprightly. . . And 

as for vs, whose husinns is to teach: pa^mj tis too much regard, we ac~ 
knoid&lgc, is a dangerous temptation to us; AND may do, and hath 
DONE, (lUKAT flAIlM TO TUUE RELIGION, TO VIRTUE, TO HUMAN 
SOCIETY.”'^ 

Ah far as the uulcarucd laity are compelled to take their informa¬ 
tion upon trust from the clergy, the authority of the guides is exceed¬ 
ingly diniiiiisliod in eoiiiparison with that of learned laymen, hy the 
fact ihat in most churches they are fettered by Articles or Confos- 
sion-s, in accordauco with which they must believe, under pain of losing 
their solf-rcspcct and peace of mind ; and teac/j, under pain of depriva¬ 
tion, starvation, and disgrace.f To expect, as many seem to do, that 

ItiftituatcH, ami through lahyrinths and wilds 
or error loads tlic-ni. hy ii tune entranced. 

* While sIoOi seduces more, too weak to bear 

The iusu|>|)ortal)le tiitigue of thought." 

The talisninna nml spells to which Dr Chsiliners more particularly alludes, 
arc doiiiitless tl>e Ooiifessioii and Catechism of the (Tuirch of IScotland, which 
enthral tlie multitude not only in tlie w'ays enumerated hy Cowper, hut through 
that aiiperslitious fear of free inquiry which has descended to us from Popish 
times, nml tlint regard to worldly ititorest whicli the inconvenient conse¬ 
quences of free inquiry are so apt to alarm. “ The etfect of established systems 
in ohstriicting triitli," says Bishop Watson, “ is to the Inst degree deplorable : . 
every one sp«‘s it in othorchiirches, but scarcely any one suspects it in his own.” 

--fProf, to Coll, of Tln'ol, Tracts, p. -xiv.) And (iilbert Wakeiield observes:— 
“ It is n most sliuckiiig ridlectloii to every lover of truth and honesty, that a 
requisition to acknowledge a multitudinous mass of theological and political 
propositions, denominated artirU’g of relhion, which many have never read, 
vvhich they wlio read cannot understand, ami w'hich tlie iinposers of them have 
never yet been able to expound with an uniformity of interpretation, should be 
made an indispensable condition to the privilege of preaching the truths of 
Christtanitit; nay tlie basis of that preaching, and the criterion of those truths.” 

(d/ewu)»Vs. vol. li., p. 22.) 

* Sermon 511, on “ 'I'he Qualittes of a pious and devout Hearer of the Word 
of God : ^ )\ orks, vol. ii., p. 134 ; Kdin. 1792. See also Sermon 43, on “ The 
Importance of a careful Examination of our Principles of Religion and Ser¬ 
mon 101, entitled “ The Sacred Scriptures the only Infallible Rule of Faith 
and Practice.” In the beginning of Sermon 44 he says“ The first duty of 
reasonable creatures, vyith respect to religion, is, informing themselves, as fhlly 
as their natural abilities, their iinprovomeiits in knowledge, and their conditions 
of life permit, concerning its truth, and the doctrines it teaches.” 

t See Mr Combe’s remarks in his Notes on the United States of North 
America, vol. 1., p. 135 j also Wakefield’s Memoirs, vol. i., pp. 114,163. 

In England, the temptation to time-serving in the Church is much greater 
than in Scotland, by reason of the existence of clerical ranks, and extrema di- 
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persons in this position should be impartial intorpreters of Scripture, 
and candid declarers of their convictions, shews a truly juvenile igno¬ 
rance of human nature, and of the world as it is.* Most pitiable it is 
to see the shifts to which good men are sometimes put, when a doc¬ 
trine which they are bound to defend must bo supported against all as¬ 
sailants, in spite of Scripture, reason, and undeniable facts in nature.f 
Whiston records that ho once waited on Bishop Sinalridge, and re¬ 
quested him to write a book to recommend to the world a fair and im¬ 
partial review of Christian antiquity, in order to the correction of such 
errors and practices as might have crept into the Church since the 
first settlement of Christianity. “ Ilis Lordship’s answer,” says he, 
“ as near as I c.an remember the words, and that with great emotion 
of mind and body, was this; ‘ Mr Whiston, 1 dare not examine; I 
dare not examine. For if wo should examine, and find that you aro 
in the right, the Church has then been in an error so many hundred 

versity of emoluments. “ 0 what a sad but prevalent topic am I now come to !” 
exclaims Whiston. “ The expectatian of preferment; more preferment / The grand 
thing commonly aimed at, both hy clergy and laity; and generally the utter 
ruin of virtue and religion among them both! Poison, sweet poison; first 
iroured upon the Churcit by Constantine the (Ireat, and greedily swallowed both 
by Papists and Protestants ever since. But blessed be Cod who hath given mo, 
instead of that sweet poison, Agur’s admirable wish : ‘ Neither poverty nor 
riches; but hath fed me with food convenient for me.’ Prov. xxx. 8.”—(Afe- 
moirt of his otvnJJfc, p. 156.) See Baxter's Works, vol. xiv,, p. 11)8 9. 

“ What's orthodox and true beireving 
Against a conscience ?-A good living. . . . 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear?— 

Atxiut two hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was prov'd true bi’fore. 

Prove false again ?—^'Pwo hundred moi'c.’’ 

Hudibras, Part 111., Canto 1., v. 1273, &c. 

** One day, I remember,” says Gilbert Wakefield, “ my rector, Mr Afaddock, 
was expostulating with mo on the subject of my dissatisfaction with the consti¬ 
tution and doctrines of our church ; of which sentiments I made no secret at 
any time, when a good end could be accomplished by a declaration of them. 
After some disputation on both sides, but witEiout the least loiidency to warmth 
and ill-humour in cither of us, I finisht the debate l»y a plain question, which I 
heartily wish every member of the elwrch^estobfishment to put to his own con- 
Bcience; and to answer it deliberately, and solemnly, according to the report 
of that faithful arbiter, as he expects to render an account of his actions to*the 
OEBAT Umpire of the universe—‘ Tell me plainly, Mr Maddock, did you over 
read the Scriptures, with the express view of enquiring into the doctrine of a 
Trinity, EARI.Y IN LIFE, and before your preferment, or your prospects of pre¬ 
ferment, might contribute to influence your judgment, and make it coxventent 
for you to acquiesce V ‘ Why then,’ says he, ‘ if you ask me that, I must 
honestly own, I never did.’ —It is scarcely needful to add, that he molested 
me no more on these questions.”— {Wakefield's Memoirs, vol. i., p. 180.) 

* See ante, pp. 46, 47, 87, 115, 235, 252, 258 j and Godwin's Political Jus¬ 
tice, B. vi,, ch. ii. “ He that has a mind to believe,'’ says liockc, “ has half 
assented already.”— (Conduct of the Understanding, sect. 33.) “ Yet 1 allow, and 
am persuaded,” says Wakefield, “ that many dignified clergymen are perfectly 
honest and sincere in professing the doctrines of the Church; but it is an in^ 
suit to the common sense of mankind, in every age, to call them unprejudiced 
and^woper witnesses. We should recollect the penetrating remark of the Jewish 
sage—‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked 1’ (J/r- 

molrs, vol. t., p. 286 .) 

t See ante, pp. 66-61, and 72-106. 
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yea rs I’ 1 asked him, ‘ How ho could say so, and still he a Protestant.’ 
jlo replied, ‘ Yes, he could.’ This 1 testify under my hand. Will. 

WlIISTON'.”* 

“ Strong indeed,” says Jortin, with reference to Cardinal Pleiiry, 
“ are the prejudices of education, and the attachment to a church in 
which we wore horn and bred, and to the ministry of which we have 
devoted ourselves; and candid allowances ought ever to he made for 
them. Else it would seem impossible for a man of letters, a man 
versed in cccdosiastical history and in the Scriptures, a man of probity 
and good sense, to admit the Pope’s spiritual authority over the 
Christian w'orld, the inftillihility of Popes or Councils, the celebration 
of the cucharist in one kind, transubstantiation, celibacy imposed 
upon the monks, tlm nuns, and the clergy, the worship of images and 
relics, Ihc! uscfulmiss of monasteries, the miracles ascribed to impos¬ 
tors, fanatics, and binatics, and a multitude of other things so contrary 
1.(» religion ;ind to common senso.”t 

The corporate spirit ami party ties of the clergy form another 
reason why their professed opinions cannot ho received so confidingly 
as those of ijidcpomlonl investigators of religions truth. This point 
is well illuslrate(l hy Archbishop Whatoly in the following passage:— 
“ Wo know liow much the Judgment of men is likely to be hiassed^ 
and also how mucb they are tempted to acquiesce in something ayu/wsi 
tlu'ir juilgnient, when earnestly pressed by the majority of those who 
are .acting with tliem,—uliom they look up to,—whose approbation 
oiicour.agcs tlicm,-- and wliosi* censure they cannot but dre.ad. 

“ Some doctrine, suppose, is prtonulgated, or measure proposed, or 
imtdo of procedure comiiuuiced, wbicb some members of a party do not, 
in tbeir niibiasseil judgment, apjirovo. l>ut any ono of them is dis¬ 
posed, first to wv.s/;, then to hopf, ami Lastly to bvJieve, that those are 
in the right whom In* uould bo sorry to think wrong. And again, in 
.any case where bis jmlgineiil may still be unchanged, bo nmy feel tlijit 
it is i)iit a .»>•/«</// concession be is called on to make, and that there are 
pn tit lumefits to set .against it; and tli.at, after all, ho is perhaps called 
on merely to dujntr.str stlaifl// in what lie does not quite approve ; and 
ho is loth to ineur eensurc as luki'warm in the good cause,—as pre- 
sunqduous,—,as unfriemlly towards those who aro acting with him. 
’r()»l )0 a ‘ breaker up of the CMiib’ (eraiptas SioAim^s) was a reproach, 
the dread id’ which, wo learn from the groat historian of Greece, 
<*arried much wtdgbt with it in the tr.ansactions of tho party warfare 
ho is deseribiug. And wo may expect the like in all similar cases. 

“ And when men have once been led to m.ako one concession, they 
are the mor cloth to shrink from a second; ami a third costs still 
loss.”i 

This picture of things as they are, is painted from life by tho mas¬ 
terly band of one who luis seen and watched .as much of clerical doings 
.as most men; and who has tho courage to doline,ato tho truth, in the 
face of tho odium which a free exposure of clerical weaknesses is sure 
to bring upon those who make it. 

* WhiSton's Memoirs of Dr .Samuel Clarke, p, 177. 
t Joptin's lleniiirks on Eccl. Hist,; in liis Works, vol. iii., p. 296. 

I Essays on Some of the Dangers to Christian Faith, &c. j 2d ed., p. 112. 
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Nor is this clerical aud corporate influence upon individual clergy¬ 
men the only cause of the impairment of that authority which their 
professed opinions enjoy anion/a; thinking people, in comparison with 
those of laymen of equal talents, aeqniromonts, and intonrily. A still 
more powerful one is the pressure from without —the inlluonco of Phari¬ 
saical busy-bodies and ignorant fanatics, both male aud female, upon 
the clergy whom they watch and criticise; and whose lives, unless the 
unfortunate pastors come up to the approved standard of what they 
ought to believe, inculcate, and do, tlioso godly people are iiupelled 
by a sense of “ Christian duty” to make miseraldo by calumny and 
insult. Sad indeed is the spectacle of a man of s(mso aud h ai’iiing, 
compelled to chouse between facing such discomforts, and becoming the 
tool of some “ little flock” of conceited eulhusiasts in his neighbour¬ 
hood ! Even sliould there be in the jiarish but one iv'stless evan¬ 
gelical” lady, ivhose rank happens to give her some local influence, 
and whose pertinacity and solf-importanct' are I'nlisted in tin* service 
of what she undoubtiugly calls “religious truth,” such a neighbour 
may compel the reluctant but helpless clergyman to patronise .schemes, 
and embark in agitations, which in his own jirivate opinion are need¬ 
less or mischievous. Nor must tho rivalry of hostile sects, when any 
of them is moving heaven and earth to gain ]»opularily and inflinmce, 
be forgotten. Who, then, shall say how many »)r the Scottisli minis¬ 
ters to whom the Sabbath Allianc*! sent its apiieals, «)r who were 
stirred up by tho “Organisation Secretary” ami his IViomlsin person, 
were moved to compliance by .such influences as these? Who shall 
pronounce how often tho clergy have patronised measures to which 
they were at least iiidifleront, simply because they wei’e expertrtt to do 
so by people whom they wore loth to ollbml 

A W'riter in the y2d volume of tho Hdnibumh Review, after making 

* One of tho iirst proceedings of the .Sahbath Alliance “ was to disseminato 
as widely as possi!)Ic tho priiieiplcs and objects of the Alliance. The constitu¬ 
tion and list of tho very influential Committee were generally advertised. A 
circular was also prepared, explaining its views .at some length, und noli-uiinff 
co-operation f and this, being made to enclose a copy of the constitution, So',, lui 
well as a stamped envelope, wan addrcMuit to the wiuietefs of evenj evdn'jeheul 
denomination in Scotland—between two and three thousand in nainbcr.^^—(First 
Annual Jteport, p. 5.) 

With respect to the Alliance, and those auxiliary associations which the Or¬ 
ganisation Secretary was instrumental in establishing throughout the country, 
it is confessed in the same lleport that after fourteen months’ experience, “ the 
expectations of many of the leading promoters of the As,sociatiou” hud been 
discovered to be “ far too sanguine. It was found, after tlie lapse of many 
months, that in a number of places, comniittces, composed of ull parties, formed 
apparently under the most harinoniou.s and favourable auspices, and unques¬ 
tionably earnest in their intentions, had entir*hj failed to effect their purpose. In 
some other cases there was hut a seemitvf vitality ,• for, though the tracts w«‘re 
circulated ,tnemhers were enrolled, and the contrihvtions hnrelu tovrred the cost 
price of the tracts, Uaviny nothing in aid of the general eaependUore. It is pro[)er 
to state explicitly and at once, that the Alliance experienced these unanticipated 
obstacles. They are amply sufficient to account for a less favourable balance- 
sheet than was expected j for it w’ill be seen, by a glance, at tlm lUt in the Ap- 
pendix, how many of the more important and early forme<l auxiliaries found 
themselves unable to act.”—(P. 6 ) This bad success is attributed in'tlie lleport 
to ^'the error of not giving congregations a sufficiently independent and indivi¬ 
dual interest in the Association, leaving them to act upon the district system or 
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the observations on conventional hypocrisy which were formerly quoted, 
p. 214, proceeds as follows:—“ Then there are the deliberate dis¬ 
not, uccorJing to circumstances: for there are places where it has been success¬ 
fully carried out.” But is it credible that if a strong sympathy with the Alli¬ 
ance had really prevailed, the various evangelical sects would not have co¬ 
operated as heartily as they do in antipapal and antislavery agitations ? Again, 
when Mr Locke, in the spring of 1849, proposed in the House of Commons the 
enactment of a law to compel Railway Companies to carry passengers on Sun¬ 
days, the Crminiittee of the Alliance printed two circulars in succession, which 
they transmitted by post “ to every minister in Scotland, urging them to peti¬ 
tion” against the measure : which circulars were strengthened by one to the 
same effect despatched by the Sabbath Committee of the Free Church to all the 
ministers of their denominationwhile “ the United Presbyterian Church also, 
through their Committee of Synod on Sabbath Observance, urged all their 
ministors and people to oppose the ‘ disgraceful attempt,’ as they justly charac¬ 
terised it, ‘ to legalise Sabbath-profanation,’ and advertised a form of petition.” 
~ {Narrative of the Pn/ceediwjt of the Sabbath Alliance for the Years 1849 and 
18S0, p. 5.) Now, although the success of these urgent appeals fell far short 
of expectation, can it be bolicvc«l that all or even most of the ministers who 
responded to them, hail the moral courage to refrain from making a show of 
activity against the alleged profanation, however little they might disapprove 
of 8undny trains ? Kvery one of them may have been sincerely zealous; I call 
no man's honesty in question: what I wish to illustrate is merely this—that 
since many of them miyht entertain a different opinion from that which under 
this virtual compulsion they professed, wc cannot regard clerical advocacy in 
such circumstances as unequivocal evidence of approval. Recently, the Alliance 
invited *' tlie ministers of religion of all denominations throughout Scotland 
to protest against the proposal to open the Crystal Palace on the Lord’s Day 
and *• theii cannot doubt," says their Acting Committee in its Report for 1852, 
” that every I'rotestiint ministe.r xvifl si<iu such a i/rotest, which of itself will con- 
stilnte a noble icstimonij to the Jlivme inslitiilion of the Sabbath, and convey SO 
S’riioN<i .\N Kxritrs'^ioN ov hkmiuous opinion that neither Uovernment nor 
Parliament will be willtna to resist it"!! Wliat was tiiis but to give warning 
that tile Committee would inft>r from refusal that the refuser was little better 
than a Papists Both (iovenimetit and I’arlianient, it may be hoped, can esti¬ 
mate so correctly llic “strong e\])ressions of religious opinion” thus extorted, 
as to lie little amazed or ititiuunced by them, however numerous or urgent. 

Dr Lorimer, in Ins treatise on the 8abbath, says, that “ wdiile Popery re¬ 
vives everywhere, it is to be feared that Kvangclical religion in various com¬ 
munions deoliiies. 'I'he present struggle is bringing out that some, of whom 
belter ihinys ninjht have been ln‘i>e)l, are relaxed in their views and feelings regard^ 
mg the Fourth Coinmandtnent. Whatever may be the cause, whether undue in¬ 
tercourse witli Popery and Liberalism, for political ends of later years, or other 
inllucnces of longer standing, so it is, that men are hanging lack, or proving de~ 
eidedlg hostile to the present stand for the Sabbath, whose venerable forefathers 
would have been the first to take the field, and the last to abandon it.” He is 
so charitable as to say that he *' does not charge all with being infidel who are 
seriously erroneous in their creed and prnctiee in regard to the .Sabbath. Much 
allowance must here, ns in siinilnr coses, he made for unfavourable eireumstances 
of education, social position, and want of thorowjk examination of the subject. It 
is well known that many men. otherwise devout, miserably fail in their views 
of the Sabbath law’. To the Lord of the Sabbath, as the J udge of all, must 
every one stand or fall.”—(JTAc iVortrtant or lA« Vopish Sabbath? pp. 62, 71.) 
Think of a Free Church minister, who is bound hand and foot by the Westmin¬ 
ster Confession, and by the tight cords of his social position as oneof the oracles 
of Glasgow, condescendingly making this allowance^ for the poor unfettered lay¬ 
men ' Above all, think of Dr Lorimer, who could write a book on the Sabbath 
• rt ii>-«;}ining to have ever read the 14th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
T Jortm,aii 5 ing charitably of the “ went of thorough examination of the sub- 
+ ‘*'6 benighted, though “ otherwise devout,” individuals! 
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honesties of the learned, imposing upon the people what they do not 
believe themselves, for the sake of the end it is supposed to answer. Sir 
Charles Lyell [in his Second Visit to the United States of Xorih’ Amcn'ca, 
vol. i., p. 222] adduces at lengtli the text of the three heavenly wit¬ 
nesses, which no scholar, since I'orson’s investigation of it, professes to 
Jselieve genuine [scortw/d, p. 45j,but which is still nevertheless retained 
ill our Bibles, and also in those of the Episcopal church of America, 
notwithstanding their opportunity of expunging it when tho Ameri¬ 
can Episcopalians revised the liturgy and struck out the Athanasian 
creed. This disingenuous timidity has long been a rclloction upon all 
our religious teachers. Itisnoiv becoming extremely dangerous to 
their influence and authority. There is no meeting an .ago of impiiry 
except in the spirit of perfect candour. The question which lies at 
the root of all dogmatic Christianity, is tho authority of tin* letter of 
Scripture ; yet, strange to say, that question is neitlicr a settled nor 
an open one even among rrotostants. All tho clergy of almost all 
sects are afraid of it; and the students of nature, intent only upon 
facts that God hsis revealed to our senses, have to light their way 
against tho self-same religions prejudice which consigned Galileo to 
his dungeon. ‘The geologists, following in the track of tJio astrono¬ 
mers, have made good some very important positions, and number 
among them many emiiumt churchmen of unquestioned fidelily to thoir 
ordination vows. It is now, therefore, .admitted that tho tisxt is not 
conclusive against physical demonstration. Is the, text conclusive 
against moral induction and metaphysical inquiry i lj(‘t a layman 
put that question, and an awful silence is tho least forbidding answer 
he will receive. No minister of a parish, no master of a school, no 
father of a family in England feels himself free to i)nrsuo any train of 
instruction that seems in conflict with a familiar text or a <logmatic 
formula, excepting only tho subject of tho opening verses of Genesis. 
Ho is either fearful of tho ground himsedf, or he cannot clear his own 
path for others w'ithout opiuiing a discussion, which is discountenanced 
on all sides and branded with reproachful names. He, in spito of 
himself, must take refngo in evasions and reserve, and ch)se a subject 
of perhaps tho liveliest interest to tho most reverential minds, lest tho 
works of God should seem to bo at variance with his word. Hero is 
the dilemma which will be found at tho bottom of tho education 
question in England. This is what is consciously or unconsciously 
meant in many important quarters by tho cry against secular instruc¬ 
tion. This is why the iiatur.al sciences wore so long frowned upon in 
our grammar schools .and colleges, and ancient knowledge preferred 
to modern as a sounder and a holier lore. The theology of tho Vati¬ 
can was at home among tho P.ag.an mythologies, tho Aristotelian 
physics, and the Hebrew cosmogonies; yet stood in awe of ‘ the Tuscan ‘ 
artist’s optic glassand tho spirit of tho ancient Church has over 
since been truo to that instinct. * But Protestantism, wo say again, 
and printing, have admitted the light of nature into tlio schools; and, 
in the unlimited ecclesiastical freedom of the United States, religion 
and education go hand in hand.”* 

Sir Charles Lyell, in the work referred to, observes Unit literary and 


* Kdin. Rev., vol. xcii., pp. S-OO, 351. 
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sciuiitific men, whetlicr Protestant or Catholic, European or American, 
clor^jy or laity, abstain in general from communicating the results of 
their sciimtific or biJ)]ical researches to the million, not so much from 
any approhonsion that the essential truths of Christianity would suffer 
the slightest injury were the new views to bo universally known, as 
from false notions of expediency, and fear of the prejudices of the vul¬ 
gar. “ They dare not speak out, for the same reason that the civil 
and eeclesisuitical rulers of England halted for one liundred and seventy 
years before they had courage to adopt the reform in tlio Julian calen¬ 
dar, which Gregory Xlll., in accordance with astronomical observa¬ 
tions, bad c(fectc<l in 1582. Hogarth, in his picture of tho Election 
Feast, has introduced a banner carried l>y one of tho crowd, on which 
was inscribed tbc motto, ‘ Give us back our eleven days for he re- 
mombored when the angry mob, irritated by the innovation of the new 
style, went screaming these wonls through tho streets of I ondon. In 
like niatinor, the acknowledged antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, or 
of tho soli<l frainewi)rk of the globe, with its nienumeiits of many ex¬ 
tinct races of living licings, mighi, if suddenly disclosed to an ignorant 
people, l•aise as iuigry a demand to give them liack their old chrono¬ 
logy. nom!(! arises a liabit of concealing from tho uul6ttercd public 
discoveries which might, it is thought, perplex them, and unsettle their 
old opinions. This method of dealing with the most sacred of subjects 
may thus ho illustrated:—A few tares have grown up among the 
wheat; you must not pull them up, or you will loosen tho soil and 
oxposo the roots of tlie good grain, and then all may wither : more¬ 
over, you must go on sowing Ihe seeds of the same tares in tho mind 
of the rising generation, fu- you cannot open tho eyes of the children 
withuut undeceiving and alarming their ])arents. Now tho perpetna- 
tion of error among Iho many is only one part of the mischief of this 
want of good faith ; for it is also an abaiidoumont by the fow of tho 
high ground on which (heir religion ouglit to stand, naiiiely, its truth. 
It acciistoins tho teacher to rc'gai'd his ridigitm in its relation to the 


millions as a mere piece 4)f machinovy, like a police, for preserving 
oriler, or enabling one elass of men to govern anollier. 

“ If sncli a state of things bo unsound and unsatisfactory, it is not 
so much the clergy who are to blame as the laity ; for laymen have 
more iVcedoin of action, and can w itli less sacrifice of personal interests 
take the initiavivo in a reform. Tlie euro of the evil is obvious ; it 
consists ill giving such instruction to tho people at large as would 
make eoncoalmeiit inipossiblo. Whatever is known and intelligible to 
ordinary caiiacilios in science, especially if contrary to the first and 
natural inqirossioiis derivable from tlio litoral meaning, or ordinary 
acceptation, of the text of Scripture, whether in astronomy, geology, 
or any other dejiarlnient of knowledge, should bo freely communicated 
to all. Lay teiudiers, not jirofession^lly devoted and pledged to pro¬ 
pagate the opinions of particular sects, M'ill do tliis much more freely 
than ecclesiastics, and, as a matter of course, iu proportion as the 
standard of public instruction is raised ; and no order of men would 


be such gainers by tho moasuro as tho clergy, especially the most able 
and upright among them. Every nurninl school, every advance mado 
in the social and intclloctual position of the lay teachers, tends to eman¬ 
cipate, not the masses alone, but still more effectually their spirit- 
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ual guides, and >vould increase their usefulness in a tonfeld degree. 
That a clergy may he well informed for the age they live in, and may 
contain among them many learned and good men, while the people 
remain in darkness, we know from history; for the spiritual instruc¬ 
tors may wish to keep the multitude in ignorance, wdtli a view of main¬ 
taining their own power. But no educated peophj will over tolerate 
an idle, illiterate, or stationary priosthood. That this is impossildo, 
the experience of the last quarter of a century in New hlngland has 
fully proved. In confirmation of this truth, I may appeal to the pro¬ 
gress made by the ministers of the Methodist and Baptist churches of 
late years. Their missionaries found the Congregatlonalists slumhcr- 
ing in all the security of an old establishment, and soon made numer¬ 
ous converts, besides recruiting their ranks largely from neu ly arrived 
emigrants. They were able to send more preachers into the vineyard, 
because they required at first scarcely any preparation or other ([uali- 
ficatiou than /cal. But no sooner had the children of the first con¬ 
verts boon taught in the free schools under an improvo«l system, than 
the clergy of these very denominations who had for a timo glori(‘(l in 
their ignorance, and sp<»ken with contempt of all Iniman knowledge, 
found it necessary to stn«ly for some years in tluxdogical seminaries, 
and attend courses of church history, the (Ircek, Ijaliii, Hebrew, ami 
German languages, the modern writings of Gorman and other hihlical 
scholars, and every hraneb of divinity. The Baptist collegti of New¬ 
ton has greatly distinguished itself among others, and that of tho 
Methodists at Middletown in Connecticut; while tho ludejiendonts 
have their theological college at Audovor in Massachus(‘tls, which has 
acquired much celebrity, and drawn to it pupils from great distances, 
and of many ditlercnt denominations. 

“ Tho largo collections of books on divinity, wliicli are now seen in 
tho libraries of tho Now Eugland clergy, wore almost unknown a 
quarter of a century ago. 

“ Tho average pay also of the clergy, in the rural dislri»;ts of Now 
England, has increased. About the middle of tho last century, it was 
not more than 200 dollars annually, so that they wore literally * pass¬ 
ing rich with forty pounds a ye.ar whereas now they usually receive 
500 at least, and some in tho cities 2000 or 3000 dollars. Nor can 
there be a doubt that, in proportion as the lay teachers are more 
liberally remunerated, the scale of income required to command the 
services of men of first-rate talent in the clerical profession must and 
will be raised. Already there are many indications in Massachusetts 
that a demand for higher qualifications in men educated for tho pul¬ 
pit is springing up. It is no had augury to lioar a minister exhort 
his younger brethren at their ordination not to stand in awo of their 
congregations, hut to remember they have before them sinful men who 
aro to bo warned, not critics who are to be propitiated. ‘ l^’orinorly,’ 
said Channing, ‘ Eelix trembled before Paul; it is now the successor 
of Paul who trembles —a saying which, coming as it did from a 
pow’erful and successful preacher, implies that tho people are awaking, 
not that they are growing inditferent about religious matters, but that 
the day of soporific discourses, full of etiipty declamation or uumoaiiing 
common-places, is drawing to a close.”^ 

* Vol. i., pp. 224-228. 
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lu his socoud volume, Sir Charles, after relating some geological 
discoveries made in the valleys of the Alleghanies, and which could 
Tiowiso ho reconciled with the Hebrew cosmogony in the Book of 
Ocuosis, adds some observations on a moral phenomenon which was 
forcibly brought before his mind in the course of the investigation, 
and may very fitly be noticed here as illustrating at once the subject 
in hand, and the absence of genuine religious liberty oven in the 
United States. lie says;— 

“ The ijitorost excited by these singular monuments of the olden 
times, naturally led to animated discussions, both in lecture-rooms and 
in the (•(dumns of the daily journals of Pennsylvania, during which the 
high anti([uity of tho earth, and the <loctriiie of former changes in the 
species of animals and plants inhabiting this planet before the crea¬ 
tion of man, wore assumed as established truths. But these views 
were so new and startling, and so opposed to popular prepossessions, 
that th<!y drew down much obloquy upon their promulgators, who in¬ 
curred tim censures, not only of tho multitude, but also of some of tho 
Roman <!atliolic and Lutheran clergy. The social persecution was 
oven cai iieil so far as to injure pi-ofisssionally the practico of some 
medical men, who had given pulilicity to the obnoxious doctrines. 
Several of tho ministors of tho Lutheran Church, who had studied for 
years in Genuaii universities, were too well informed not to believe 
in the conclusions cstahli.shc(i hy geologists, respecting tho immensity 
of past tiniu and former vicissitudes, both in animal and vegetable 
life ; hut although taking a lively interest in discoveries made at thoif 
own door, and joining in tho investigations, they were compelled by 
prudence to conceal their opinions from tludr congregations, or they 
would have lost all iiitluencc over them, and might perhaps have seen 
their c.hurch<‘S <lesertod. Yet hy maintaining silence in deference to 
tho opinions of tho more ignorant, they hecomo, in some degree, the 
instrumonts of countenancing error; nay, they are rearing up tho 
rising generation to ho, in their turn, the persecutors of many of their 
contemporaries, who may hereafter bo tar in advance in their scien¬ 
tific kiiowlodgo. 

“ ‘ To notliiiig l)ut error,’ says a popular writer of our times, ‘ can 
any truth be dangerous; and 1 know not,’ ho exclaims, ‘ where else 
there is seen so altogether tragical a spectacle, as that religion should 
bo fouml stainliiig in the highways, to say, ‘ Let no man learn the 
8im])lest laws of the universe, lest they mislcarn tho highest. In the 
name of (iod tho Maker, who said, and hourly yet says, Ld there be 
liffht, w'o command that you continue in darkness I*— {Letter on Secular 
Eihtratioii, by T. Carlyle, July, 1818.) 

“ Goldsmith, in ‘ Tho Vicar of Wakefield,’ makes his traveller say, 
that after he had walked through Buropc, and examined mankind 
nearly, ho found that it is not tho forms of government, whether they 
bo monarchies or commonwealths, that determine the amount of 
liberty enjoyed hy individuals, but that ‘ riches in general are in every 
country another name for freedom.’ I agree with Goldsmith that the 
forms of government are not alone sufficient to secure freedom—they 
are hut moans to an end. Hero wo have in Vcnnsylvania a free press, 
a widely-extended suffrage, and the most perfect religious toleration, 
—nay, more than toleration, all tho various sects enjoying political 
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equality, aud, what is more rare, an equality of social rank; yet all 
this machinery is not capable, as we have seon, of securing even so 
much of intellectual freedom as shall enable a student of nature to 
discuss freely the philosophical questions which the progress of science 
brings naturally before him. He cannot even announce, with im¬ 
punity, results which half a century of observation and reasoning has 
confirmed by evidence little short of mathematical demonstration. 
But can riches, as Goldsmith suggests, secure intolloctual liberty ? No 
doubt they can protect the few who possess them from pecuniary penal¬ 
ties, when they profess unpopular doctrines.* But to ciicable a man to 
think, ho must be allowed to communicate freely his thoughts to others. 
Until they have been brought into the <layligiit and discussed, they 
will never be clear oven to himself. They must bo warmed by the 
sympathy of kindred minds, and stimulated by the heat of contro¬ 
versy, or they will never bo fully developed and made to ripen and 
fructify. 

“ How, then, can wo obtain this liberty ? Tliero is only one me¬ 
thod ; it is by educating the millions, and by dispelling their igno¬ 
rance, prejudices, and bigotry. 

“ ijet Pennsylvania not only establish numerous free schools; but 
let her, when she organises a system of government iiwtruction, raise 
the qualifications, pay, aud station in society of tlio secular teachers, 
as highly as Massachusetts is now aspiring to do, and the persecution 
I have complained of will coaso at oiico and foiMiver. 

“ The project of so instructing the millions might well indeed bo 
deemed Utopian, if it were necessary that all should iindorstaiid the 
patient and laborious trains of rcsearcb aud reasouing by which wo 
have arrived at grand generalisations in geology aud other branches 
of physical science. But tliis is not requisite for the desired end. W o 
have simply to communicate the results, aud this wo are bound to do 
without waiting till they bavo been establislied for half a century. 
We ought rather carefully to prepare the public mind for now con¬ 
clusions as soon as they become highly pntbable, and thus make im¬ 
possible that collision of opinion, so much to*bo deprecated, between 
the multitude ami the learned. 

“ It is as easy to teach a peasant ur a child that the earth moves 
rouml the sun, as to inculcate the old exploded dogma that it is the 
motionless centre of the uiiivorso. The child is as willing to believe 
that our planet is of indefinite antiquity, as that it is only 6000 years 
old. Tell him that the earth was inhabited by other races of ani¬ 
mals and plants before the creation of man, as wo now know it to have 
been, and the idea is not more ditficult fur liim to conceive than the 
notion which is usually allowed to take root in his mind, that man 
and the species of animals and plants, now our contemporaries, were 
the first occupants of this globe. All that wo require, when once a 
good system of primary and normal schools has bc<'n organised, is a 
moderate share of moral courage and love of truth, on the part of the 
laity and clergy ; and then the academical chair and scientific lecture- 

* " They who have lands, and safe bank-stock, 

With faith so founded on a rock. 

May give a rich invention ease, 

And construe Scripture how they please.’’— Gntn. 
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room, and every pulpit, and every village school, may be made to 
speak tlin same language, in regard to those natural phenomena which 
arc of a kind to .strike and interest the popular mind.”* 

In (Iroat Britain it is impossible that, as things now stand, the 
great body of tho clergy should welcome a system of education that will 
confer on tho people a love and capability of free inquiry, and enable 
them to detect tho errors of tho established theology. To make the 
clergy cordial promoters of popular enlightenment, their own fetters 
must bo struck off, so that they may no longer be under a profes¬ 
sional obligation or temptation to speak otherwise than they think, or 
to preserve their honesty at tho expense of that superiority in know¬ 
ledge without which tho respectful attention of educated hearers is 
unattainable. So prejudicial and galling is the restraint under which 
they are at present, that a great relaxation of it cannot bo very dis¬ 
tant ; and most welcome, no doubt, tb the best of tho clergy, will it bo 
when it comes. As Sir Charles Ijyell says, the laity should bestir tliera- 
selves in aid of their enslaved ferow-citi/.ons, whoso hands are so in¬ 
conveniently tied nji from relieving tliomsulvos. It is the interest 
of the entire community that our pulpits should be iillod with able, 
honest, independent, and learned men, and not by preachers so weak, 
ignorant, or unscrupulous, as to rouso tho hostility or disrespect of 
educated laymeu ; and if admission to the clerical olfico shall continue 
to bo possible only through moans of a doclaration of belief wliich no 
man who is at onco sincere, iutclligout, and well-informed, is able to 
subscribe and to teach in conformity with, we need no prophet to fore¬ 
tell tho consequences which must ensue in an enlightened ago. Tho 
character of the Scottish clergy, which, as to talent and good sense, is 
thought by some to liavo deteriorated visibly in tho present generation, 
will doteriorate still fiirther in the next; for if good and wise mon are 
scared fi'om the ('hurch by obstacles which are insuporable to tiiem 
(and to Huinvimly), tho proportion of “ hirelings,” and weaklings, and 
fanatics in our pulpits must more and inoi’o increiise. Surely, when 
th<! iiilliionco of tho clergy for good and for evil is coiisidorcd, the at¬ 
tention of our statesmen ought to bo seriously directed to tho moans of 
reforming at least that (Jhurcli which the Stato supports. 

“ No particular church,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ ought, with rigour, 
to require subscriptions to Articles wljich are not evidently true, and 
necessary to bo professed; because in the division of hearts that is in 
tho world, it is certain that somo good mon may dissent, and then 
either they shall bo atilietod, or be tempted to hypocrisy: of eitlier of 
which if ecclesiastic laws bo guflty, thci/ are not jor cdijication, they are 
neither just nor pious, ami then/ore ohliye not. . . . And at last, in such 
cases, let the Articles be made with iis great latitude of sense as they 
can; and, so that subscriptions bo made to the form of words, lot the 
8ubscribei*s understand them in what sense they please, which the truth 
of God will suffer, and tho words can bo capable of. This is tho last 

* Vol ii., pp. 314-318.—Sec also the Kev. Baden Powell's Connexion of Natu¬ 
ral and Divine Truth, patsim ,• Combe’s Notes on tho United States of North 
America, vol. i., pp. 135, 193, 261-265, 204-210 ; ii., 275, 286; jli., 117-120, 
124, 264- 268, 393 -398, 418-431; the same author’s Moral Philosophy, Lec¬ 
ture XX. ; and Dymond’s blssnys on the Principles of Morality, &c., ch. xv., on 

Tho Religious Establishments of England and Ireland.” 
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remedy, but it is the worst; it hath in it something of craft., but very 
little of ingenuity; and if it can serve the ends of peace, or of external 
charitp, or of a fantastic concord, yet it casnot hbrvb tub ends of 
TRUTH, AND HOLINESS, AND CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY.”* NoW, which 
of these two classes of ends is it of greater importance to promote ? 

The demoralising tendency of the practice of subscribing Articles 
which are not believed according to the evident moaning of the words, 
is thus remarked upon by honest Wliistoii:—“ What will become of 
all oaths, promises, and securities among men, if the plain, real truth 
and moaning of words be no longer the measure of what we are to 
profess, assort, or practise; but every one may, if ho do but openly 
declare it, put his own strained interpretation, as ho pleases, upon 
them ? Especially if this be to be allowed in the most sacred matters 
of all, the signing Articles of Faith, the making solemn Confessions 
of the same, and the otforing up public prayers, praises, and doxolo- 
gies, in the solemn assemblies of his worship? This, I own, I dare 
not do, at the peril of my salvation ; and if I can no way bo permitted 
to enjoy the benefit of Christ’s holy ordinances in public, without what 
I own would be in myself gross insincerity and prevarication, I sliall, 
I believe, think it my duty to aim to enjoy that benefit some other 
way, whatever odium or sutfering I may bi ing upon myself tlioroby.”f 

One had ctfect, in particular, of chaining the clergy by Articles, 
Confessions, and Creeds, is dwelt upon by Archbishoj* Wliately in 
several of his works: Wc cannot believe what they teach, with the 
same confidence in their sincerity Avhich wo should otherwise have. 
“ For,” says he, “ the argument from authority—the confirmation any 
one’s faith receives from the belief of others—is destroyed, when a ami- 
ptdsorf’ (or quasi compulsory) “ profession leaves it doubtful in each 
case whether those others are sincere believers or not. And the pro¬ 
hibition, under secular penalties, of any arguments against a religion, 
impairs, moru or lo.ss, in proportion as it is enforced, /mother and 
more important bi'anch of evidence, the defaure of contradiction ; 
through the medium of which most of the other evidences uf Christi¬ 
anity present themselves to the minds of thef generality ; who could 
not possibly examine in detail, for themselves, any great part (no one 
could the whole) of the proofs of each of the historical facts on which 
our religion rests; but whose confidence rests, and justly rests, on the 
conviction, that if there were any flaw in the evidence, it w'ould bo 
detected and proclaimed. Force, accordingly, together with fraud, 
the two great engines for the support of the I’apal dominion, have 
almost annihilated sincere belief in Christianity among the educated 
classes, throughout a groat portion of Europe. 

In conclusion, I submit to the candid consideration of Evangelical 
Christians—of those who, if the name they bear is correctly employed, 

* Ductor Dubitantium, B. III., Ch. IV., Rule xxiii., § 8, 10. 

t Whlaton'B Memoirs of the Life of Dr Baroael Clarke, p. 62. 

{ Essays on the Errors of Romanism, &c., 4tb eel., p. 166. See also Note B. 
at p. 187 of the same volume ; the Archbishop's Charge on the Claims of Truth 
and Unity, delivered to the Clergy of Dublin, &c., in .July 1852, p. 22; and bis 
Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, Lesson III.—In bis Kitayt on 
Some of the JDanyert to Chrittian Faith, &o., 2d ed., p. 177, be observes:—“ To 
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desire to take their religious opinions from the Gospel alone—the fol¬ 
lowing passages in Baxter’s “ Right Method for a Settled Peace of 
Conscience and Spiritual Comfort— 

“ The Lord Jesus in wisdom and tender mercy establisheth a law 
of grace, and rule of life, pure and perfect, but simple and plain; lay¬ 
ing the condition of man’s salvation more in the honesty of the be¬ 
lieving heart, than in the strength of wit, and subtlety of a knowing 
head. He comprised the truths which were of necessity to salvation 
in a narrow room : so that the Christian faith was a matter of great 
plainness and simplicity. As long as Christians wore such and held 
to this, the Gospel rode in triumph through the world, and an omni¬ 
potency of the Spirit accompanied it, bearing down all before it. 

asiiign to Bodies of fallible men that kind of authority which properly belongs 
to God and his inspired messengers— this, while bearing some outward resemblance 
to humble Christian piety, is, in reality, of the nature of idolatry,*’ Again, in 
Essays on Some of the Peruliaritiea of the Christian Religion, 6th ed,, p. 221, he 
makes the true and important romark, that " it is only when our energies are 
roused, and our faculties exercised, and our attention kept awake, by an ardent 
pursuit of truth, and anxious watchfulness against error,—when, in short, we 
feel ourselves to be doing something towards acquiring, or retaining, or im¬ 
proving our knowledge,— it is then only that that knowledge makes the requisite 
practical impression on the heart and on the conduct.” 

** VV'hilc Protestants,” says Milton, “ to avoid the due labour of understanding 
their own religion, are content to lodge it in the breast, or rather in the books, 
of a clergyman, and to take it thence, by scraps and mammocks, as he dispenses 
it in his Sunday’s dole, they will he always learning and never knowing ; always 
infants; always either his vassals, as lay papists are to their priests; or at odds 
with him, as reformed principles give them some light to he not wholly con- 
forniahlo.”—(thi the JAkeliest Means to remove Ilirelings out of the Church, in his 
Prose Works, vol. iii., p. 41.) 

Chandler says:—“ ’Tis my hearty prayer to the Father of lights, and the God 
of truth, that all human authority in matters of faith may come to a full end; 
and that every one who hath reason to direct him, and a soul to save, may be 
his own judge in every thing that concerns his eternal welfare, without any 
prevailing regard to the dictates of fallible men, or fear of their peevish impo¬ 
tent censures.*'—(Chandler’s Dedication to his Sermons preached in Old Jewry, 
p. 11.) 

Let us next hear the pregnant words of Locke“ If the religion of any 
church become therefore true and saving, because the head of that sect, the 
prelates and priests, and those of that tribe, do all of them, with ail their might, 
extol and praise it—what religion can ever be accounted erroneous, false, and 
destructive?”— (Letter concerning Toleration, p. 47.) 

Lastly, 1 transcribe a passage from Tillotson’a I17th Sermon, on “ Proving 
Jesus to be the Messias,” where ho is speaking of the rejection of Christ by the 
high priests, scribes, and Pharisees among the .lews:—“There are very few 
BO honest and sincere, us to be content for truth’s sake to part with their repu¬ 
tation and authority, and become less in the esteem of men than they were be¬ 
fore. Few are so impartial as to quit those things which they have once laid 
great weight upon, and kept a great stir about; because this is to acknowledge 
that they were in an error, and mistaken in their zeal, which few have the in¬ 
genuity to ow'n, though it be never so plain to others; and therefore it is no 
wonder that our Saviour’s doctrine met with so much resistance, from those 
who were so much concerned in point of honour and reputation to make head 
against it. And this account our Saviour himself gives us of their infidelity, 
John V. 44. ‘ How can ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and 
seek not the honour which cometh of God only ?’ And chap. xii. 43. ‘ For 
they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.’ ”—( Worke, ed. 1763, 
vol. vL, p. 13.) 
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Princes and sceptres stooped; subtle philosophy was nonplust; and 
all useful sciences came down, and acknowledged themselves servants, 
and took their places, and were well contented to attend the pleasure 
of Christ. . . . 

“ The serpent envying this happiness of the church, hath no way to 
undo us, but by drawing us from our Christian simplicity. By the 
occasion of heretics’ quarrel and errors, the serpent stops in, and will 
needs be a spirit of zeal in tho church ; and he will so overdo against 
heretics, that he persuades thorn they must enlarge their creed, and 
add this clause against gne, and that against another, and all was but 
for the perfecting and preserving of the Christian ftiith. And so he 
brings it to be a matter of somucli wit to be a Christian, (as Erasmus 
complains,) that ordinary heads were not able to reach it. lie had 
got them with a I’oligious, zealous cruelty to their own and others’ 
souls, to Lay all their salvation, and the peace of the church, upon some 
unse<archable mysteries about the Trinity, which (rod either never re¬ 
vealed, or never clearly revealed, or never lai<l so great a stress upon : 
yet he persuades them that there was Scripture-proof enough for tliese; 
only the Scripture spoke it but in tho premises, or in darker terms, 
and they must but gatlier into their eret-d tho consequences, and put 
it into plainer expressions, which heretics might not so easily corrupt, 
pervert, or evade. Was not this revnxnt zeal ^ And was not thr devil 
seemiinjly now a Christian of the most jndkmts and forward sort ^ . . . 

“ This plot the serpent hath fourul so successful, that he hath fol¬ 
lowed it on to this day. lie hath made it tho great engine to get 
Rome on his si<lo, and to make them tho great dividers of Christ’s 
church. Ho made the pope and the council of Trent believe, that 
when they had owned the ancient creed of the church, they must put 
in as many and more additional articles of their own, and anathema¬ 
tise all gainsayers; and thcsi', additions must bo tho peculiar mark of 
their cburch as Romish ; and then all that are not of that chiircJi, 
that is, that own not those superadded points, .are not of the true 
church of Christ, if they must he judges. Ken, anmxj ourselves hath 
the devil used suecessfulli/ tins fdot! What ronfession of the purest church 
hath not some more than is in l^icripfiire ? Tho most modest must mend 
tho phrase and speak plainer, and somewhat of their own in it, not 
excepting our own most reformed confession. 

“ Yea, and whei’e modesty restrains men from putting all such in¬ 
ventions and explications in their creed, the devil persuades men, that 
they being the judgments of godly^ reverend divines ho doubt to he reve¬ 
renced, valued, and heard), it is almost as much as if it were in the creed, 
and therefore whoever dissenteth must be noted with a hlack coal, and 
you must disgrace him, and avoid communion with him $is an heretic. 
Hence lately is your union, communion, .and the church’s peace, laid 
upon certain unsearchable mysteries about predestination, tho order 
and objects of God’s decrees, the manner of tho Hpirit’s most secret 
operations on the soul, tho nature of the will’s essential lil;orty, and 
its power of self-determining; the Divine concourse, determination or 
predestination of man’s, and all other creatures’ actions, &c.; that he 
IS scarcely to be accounted a fit member for our fraternal communion 
that differs from us herein. Had it not been for this one plot, tho 
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Christian faith had hocu kept pure; religion had been one; the 
church had been one; and the hearts of Christians had been more one 
tJian they are. Had not the devil turned orthodox, he had not made so 
many true Christians heretics, as Epiphanius and Austin have enrolled in 
the Clack list. Had not the enemy of truth and peace got into the 
chair, and made so pathetic an oration as to inflame the minds of the 
lovei's of truth to be over-zealous for it, and to do too much, we might 
have had truth an«l peace to this day. Yea, still, if he see any man of 
experience and moderatwn stand up to reduce men to the ancient simplicity, 
he presently seems the most zealous for Christ, and tells the inexperienced 
leailcrs of the flocks, that it is in favour of some heresy that such a 
man speaks; he is plotting a carnal syncretism, and attempting the 
reconcilement of Christ and Belial; he is tainted with Popery, or So- 
cinianism, or Arminianism, or Calvinism, or whatsoever may make 
him odious with those ho speaks to. 0 what the devil hath got by 
over-doing !”* 


Noth II, Pago 8. 

What are ^‘the Feclmfs and Opinions of the Scottish PcopW in regard to 

Sunday Trains ? 

The true reason for abandoning the conveyance of passengers along 
with the letters, tu-wspapers, &c., which the Sunday trains carry on 
the Edinburgh and (llasgow Hallway, has before been mentioned (see 
p. .361); but, as we saw, the motive assigned by the Board was their 
wish to conrorm to “ the law and custom of the country,” instead of 
‘‘ arrogating to themselves the right to violate the feelings and opin¬ 
ions of the Scottish people” (p. 362.) The law, custom, feelings, and 
opinions of the Scotllsh people on the subject have already, perhaps, 
been made suflicienlly manifest (pp. 353, 362, 389); but the proceed¬ 
ings of a meeting of the proprietors of the Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Hundeo Railway, hohl on 10th March 1853, afford so correct and un¬ 
equivocal an expression of the prevalent “ feelings and opinions” of 
the inhabitants of the East of Scotland, ami probably of most other 
districts of the country, tha* the insertion of a report of them here 
will hardly bo doomed supm-llnous. 

_ Shortly before the meeting referred to, the little band of Sabbata¬ 
rian sharohohlers of whom Mr lleriot is the head, secretly applied for 
and obtained proxies from such of their copartners as held their opin¬ 
ions, and, by dep(»siling these with the secretary when it was too late 
for others to counteract the stratagem, endeavoured to secure a glori¬ 
ous triumph to “ the people of God.” Through the vigilance of the 
editor of the Scotsman, lu)M'over, an alarm was sounded in time to 
summon the shareholders at large to their posts. “ That this is an 
attempt,” he observed, “ by what is, in the worst possible sense, a 
stolen marcli, to place a small and indeed alien and fictitious minority 
of the Company above a large and proved majority, is beyond denial. 
Not only have the shareholders personally decided in favour of two 

* Baxter's Works, vol. ix., pp. 192-196. 
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trains at every meeting, but, on the occasion when proxies were plmed in 
the hands of the whole proprietors, in order that the real miiul of the com¬ 
pany mipht he ascertained, the votes stood—For trains, 2G8 persons; 
li5,037 shares; 1389 wto ; Apainst trains, 90 pe,rsons; 2157 shaivs; 
227 votes. A miserable minority, very few of whom aequireil their 
shares for any other purpose than giving annoyance on this quest ion, 
now seek to sot aside this and tall the subso(iuont corroborative deci¬ 
sions, by stealing in every vote they can muster wdion it is iinjiracti- 
cable for the great body of the proprietors to give any vote at all. A 
more arrogant, and unfair, and insulting attempt was never made in 
a public company.” 

The following report of the proceedings of the moeting is extracted 
from the same ably conducted paper, of 12tb March :— 

“ The transpiring of the fact that the party opposed to tlio running 
of a morning and evening Sunday train bad unexpecleilly lodged pnKries 
at a period too late to allow of any being lodged on the other sitle, bad 
evidently created considerable excihnnent among the shareholders 
resident in or near Edinburgh; and, when tlie question came on, the 
room was very much crowded. 

“ Mr F. L. M. llerlot h.ad given notice of the following motion : — 

* That the otlicials of the company should not bo worked on the S.ab- 
batb-day, but shall bo permitted to have that day as a day of rest.’ 
He now said that, instead of that motion, ho would beg to move— 

‘ That the present system of nniniiig railway trains «)n the Sabbath 
being wrong in principle and injurious in its elfects, besi<los involving 
an uniiecessavy labour on the servants of the company—that on ami 
after 1st April, the running of ordinary passemger-trains on the Sab¬ 
bath be discontinued.’ (Ijond cries of ‘ That’s a new motion.’) 

“ The Chairman said that to him it soomeil not competent ibr Mr 
Ileriot to fall from the motion of which ho had given notice, and to 
make another. 

“ Mr Ileriot then moved the motion in the form of which notice 
had been giyen. 

“ Mr Brown of Ashley said ho begged to call the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that it was beyond their poAver tt> entertain any 
such motion. ^ 

“ Mr J. R. Stodart, W.S., rising to order, would like first to know 
if the motion Avas seconded. 

“ After some hesitation, Mr Paterson of Castle-lljintly seconded 
the motion. , 

“ Mr Brown of Ashley then proceeded to contend th.at the motion 
was incompetent under the acts constituting the company, whk;h hound 
them to make a certain number of passages across the ferry each Sun¬ 
day. The motion, Avhich directed that no work should bo done by 
any servant of the company, was therefore clearly ultra vires —they 
might pass it, but they could not act on it. He moved that it bo not 
entertained. (Cheers.) 

“ Colonel Graham of Mossknowo seconded tlie amendment, hut 
would have preferred a direct negative. The more ho saAV, the more 
strongly he felt, both on the general question, and on the mode in 
which certain parties had handled it in that company. (Applause.) 
He thought the melancholy statistics of drunkenness furnished from 

2 c 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow—(loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear’)—were enough 
to warn them of the evil they would still further inflict on the working 
classes by shutting them out from all opportunity of going forth to 
the country and partaking of its enjoyments. (Applause.) Edinburgh 
was bad enough already, and worse than London—would they make 
it as bad as Glasgow ? (Cheers, and laughter.) Then were they 
never to have done with the question in that company ? They had 
decided it somewhere about twenty times, and he thought that the 
gentlemen moving in the matter might take tluat as their answer. 
(Cheers.) 

“Tho Rev. Peter Chalmers, Dunfermline, said that, in his opinion, 
both the original and tho amended motion were quite competent. (A 
laugh.) One reason adduced for running trains had been, that tho 
means of transit formerly in use on Sunday had been removed from 
tho road. Now, ho had collected moans to prove—(here tho reverend 
gentleman pulled some documents from his pocket, amid a suppressed 
groan from tlio meeting)—that at all the chief stations—at Burnt¬ 
island, at Kirkcaldy, even at Markinch—persons having occasion to 
travel on Sundays could procure gigs and horses. (Laughter, and 
cries of ‘ Sabbath <lesocratiou !’ amid which tho reverend gentleman 
sat down.) 

“ Professor Dick said ho would like to know the reverend gentle¬ 
man’s authority for working horses on Sunday, wlien ho was so hor¬ 
rified at the idea of running an engine. (Clicors.) Tho whole con¬ 
duct of those people was absurd and hypocritical, and ho would cry fie 
upon them. (Laughter, and applause'.) 

“ Mr llugli Bruce, advocate, was of opinion that, according to com¬ 
mon sense, it was not competent to put a motion that it was beyond 
tho powers of tho company to carry into ollcc.t. 

“ Mr Balfour, jun., W.f>., brought forward Mr Heriot’s amended 
motion as an ‘ ainondment.’ 

“ Mr Brown contended that the ainondment was a substantive mo¬ 
tion. 

“ Mr Scot Skirving would like to know if there could bo an amend¬ 
ment when there Avas no motion ? 

“ Mr Hugh Bruco Avas clearly of opinion that tho^ only motion of 
which notice had been given being one Avhich they could not entertain, 
it Avas not coinpotont to proceed, under tho name of an amendment, 
Avith another motion of Avhich no notice had been given. 

“ Mr Eagle Henderson Avould like in a single sentence to state his 
‘experience as to tho general question of Sunday trains—an experience 
acquired, during an early, long, and extensive connection Avith tho 
management of Scotch railways. ^Vhen they put Sunday trains on 
the Edinburgh and (llasgoAv lino, they wore at once made use of by a 
certain proportion of tho population ; and it iva-s found that the num- 
bors did not increase—that is, there A\ore a certain number of people 
who required theso trains, but the custom of Sunday travelling did 
not spread. (Applause.) The same had been his experience on tho 
North British line—tho trains Avore steadily used to a moderate ex¬ 
tent, and by most rcspcctablo classes of people—(cheers)—but there 
was no spreading among the population of unnecessary Sunday tra¬ 
velling. Ho was strongly of opinion that the Scottish public required 
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a certain amount of the moans of transit ou Sundays, that they did 
not abuse it, that they wore entitled to have it, and that they would 
have it. (Loud cheei’s.) 

“ The Chairman said that ho did not hold it ooinpctont to put Mr 
Ileriot’s amended motion as an amendment when the only mol ion of 
which notice had been given had been found incompetent. (lioud 
applause.) 

“ A shareholder, apparently a country clergyman, commenced a 
series of ohsorvations, but was interniptod by cries that there was no 
motion heforo the mooting. 

“ Mr J. K. Stodart moved that tho thanks of the meeting ho given 
to the chairman for his conduct in tlio chair, (lioml cln'ors.) 

“ Lean of Guild lilaekaddcr, who liad l omained noar the door till 
this time, here advanced into tho room, extdainiing, amidst laughter 
and uproar, that he wished things to 1)C done in an orderly way. He 
thought Mr llcriot’s motion quite eonqn'tent. 

“Mr Tullis—It just comes to this—that the motion declares that 
none of tho ollicials of the company shall ilo .‘»ny nork — now, could 
they inako tln‘ passages across tho ferry without (‘inploying sojiio of 
their oflicials ? 


“ A slnireholdcr seconded the vote of thanks to the 4‘hairman, which 
was carried by acclamation, ami the meeting dispersed.” 

It is undeniable that the newspaper jn’oss of Se4)lland (tho Ix st cri¬ 
terion of public opinion), is, with the exception of a very few journals 
wliie.h are eillicr the (trgans of ecclesiastical parties, or noli:d for 
their blind adherence It* anti(piated laws and institutions, have either 
advocated Sunday ti'ains to the i.'xtent indicated by Mr Kaglo Hen¬ 
derson in his speech, or shown, by their silence “for fear of tlu: J(!\vs,” 
that they are not hostile. It is widl known, moi'eo\e.r, that in IS42, 
when the question was greatly agitated, every Town-tbnincil of im¬ 
portance with one (exception, and in jiarticiilar ilio whole of those 
connected with tho district through which the I'liliiiburgb and Glas¬ 
gow llailway runs (namely lildinburgh, Ijcitli, Glasgow, h’alkirk, and 
Linlithgow), after a public discussion, passed stj-ong resolutions, re¬ 
presenting to the Proprietors the right A»'liieli the public have to a 
reasonable amount of accommod.ation, and remonsl rating against the 


idea of closing what is virtually th<! public highway, for a whole day 
in the week. Another niieqiiivocal pieeo (»f evidence of ilw) stato of 
public opinion, at least in Edinburgh, is aUbrded by the fact, that in 
the autumn of 1851, when an ubiquitous and pertinacious Habbatarian 
speaber at Scottish railway meetings (who, however, is an able man 
of business, and had done good service to tho public in other capaci¬ 
ties), was a candidate for a scat at tho Town-Council board, liis C'oni- 
mittee found the opposition so strong on account of his hostility to 
Sunday trains, that they thought it necessary to issue a circular assur¬ 
ing the electors that the promotion of his favourite me.asures w.-is no 
part of his design. The announceincint was in the following terms: 

“ Tho Committee have been informed that Mr Blackaflder’s opponents 
have endeavoured to create an impro.ssion that he was anxious to ob¬ 
tain a scat in tho Town-Council for the purpose of agitating and 
urging the views ho entertains, and has froqiiently expressed clscwhcro, 
on the subject of Sabbath-obsorvanco. The Committoe beg to assure 
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the Ward that it is with no such object that Mr Blackadder has been 
propos(‘d, or has consented to stand.”* After a hard struggle, in which 
he was vigorously supported by a political party which lay under an ob¬ 
ligation to him and his fellow-churchmen, he succeeded in gaining his 
election by a majority of only 239 votes to 234, and went into the Coun¬ 
cil, pledged to abstain from there troubling the public with the Sabbath 
question. From these and other symptoms of public opinion—against 
which the famous Sabbatarian “ momoi'ials” are but as dust in the 
balance, and some of which have been recorded by the Sabbath Alli¬ 
ance itself, whose empty exchequer is the most significant fact of all—it 
may bo confidently inferred that the feeling which prevailed, at the 
meeting above mentioned, is that of a vast majority of those inhabit¬ 
ants of Scotland whose opinions are usually thought worthy of being 
listened to with respect, upon matters where education, independence, 
good sense, and knowleilge of mankind are indispensable to give Aveight 
to men’s professions and advocacy. Surely these indications, and the 
facts adduced in Notes F. and (>., may satisfy the Directors of the 
Edinburgh and CrlasgoAv Railway Company that by adding a few 
passenger-carriages to the trains which ply on Sundays, they would 
incur no risk of being “ aveused of attempting to tyrannize over that 
public whose customs and feelings they are desirous to respect.” On 
the contrary, they will escape the reproach under which they lie at 
present, of tyrannically and unfairly w'ithholding from the public what 
is duo to them, and truckling to a party which has always been, and 
now is more thau ever, regarded by the bulk of tho community as far 
loss remarkable for wisdom than for good intentions. 


Note I., page 9. 

The Oroimls of Leyidatioii for Sunday Trains. 

On 12th February 1849, Mr Joseph Locke, M.P., put tho question 
in the House of Cojiimous to Mr Labouchere, then President of the 
Board of Trade, whether it was the intention of the Oovornmont to 
introduce any measure providing for tho .limited use of railways on 
Sundays in Scotland. I'he reply was, that they had no present in¬ 
tention of proposing to compel railway companies to carry passengers 
on Sundays. “ At tho same time,” added Mr Labouchere, “ I desire 
not to preclude myself from bringing forward such a measure, if I 
shall see cause to do so, ou a future occasion. Tho railway commis¬ 
sioners have expressed their opinion on the subject by refusing to 
sanction bye-laws passed by seA’eral companies which shut up their 
railways on Sundays; and I cannot too strongly state my own individual 
opinion, that it is perfectly possible to have railways open on Sundays, 
in such a manner, and under such limitations, as shall avoid tho un¬ 
necessary desecration of the <lay, and be entirely compatible at once 
with the convenience of tho public, and tho proper observance of the 
Sunday. 1 hope, therefore, that those railway companies in Scotland, 
which have taken another vieAv of the subject, will be induced to allow, 

* Seoteman, 20th Oct. 1851, p, 4. 
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under proper limitations and restrictions, the running of trains on 
Ksiiuday; but I am rolnctaiit, on a point invoiving conscientious and 
religious sci*uples, except in c«ase of oxtrenie necessity, to jtroposo any 
compulsory in(‘asurc ou the subject.” 

On 3d April Mr Locke moved for leave to introduoo a bill to securo 
to the public, on Sundays, a limited and reasonable use of the railways 
which conveyed passengers on the other days of the week, lie re- 
inarked, that the petitions which had been presented ami the agitation 
which had taken place ou this subject were quite beside the object of 
his simple bill, which had been very much misconceived in Scot land. 
Its object merely was to securo that the railways shoultl carry passen¬ 
gers in those trains which were used for the conveyance of the mails 
and post letter-bags on the Sundays. There was nothing in it inimical 
to a proper feeling of respect for the Sahhatli as a day of rest, or which 
wsis inconsistent with Christian princijiles. (Hear, hear.) lie hoped, 
therefore, that the House w’ould allow the bill to Im introdueed and 
printed, that its merits, wliatovor they weroj might ho made known to 
the public during the recess. 

In the course of the del'ate which followed, Mr Jaihoiichen* again 
expressed his opinion that the running of •Sunday trains is cunsisteiit 
with the duo observance of tho day, but added that he still doubted 
the expediency or propriety of sanctioning a com|»ulsory measuro in 
opposition to tho opinion which he knew was entertaiiuMl hy largo 
elassos of the community of Scolland. “lie was inclined to think 
that they would be move likely to accomplish tho oliject of seeing 
passengers conveyed, tis now in liuglaud, on .''Uiidays, under such re¬ 
strictions ami regulations as would preserve the sanctity of tho Sabbath, 
wlych was so honourable a ciiaraclerisLic of iScotland, by leaving ibo 
matter to the discretion and good sense of the I’ailway companies of 
t:$cotlaud generally, than hy attempting to force a measure upon an 
unwilling people.” 

Mr S. Wortley said he iiiteiidcd to vote against the hill, which 
would interfere both wiib private property and with the rights'of con¬ 
science. 

(Sir (Icorge Grey protested against this observation of tho honour¬ 
able and learned gentloumn, le.st it might be suppposed that that 
House had aLlicated any of its umlouhted authority to couli ol railway 
companies, upon the regulations of which the convenience of the public 
so much depoiulcd. it was not a question now as to the running of 
trains on Sunday in (Scotland. All tho companies in .'^eotland wero 
compellahio to run the mail trains on Sunday ; but, undoubtedly, 
there was a strong feeling among the (Scottish people .against the car¬ 
riage of passengers, and he was not prepared to legis’nto against that 
feeling. 

Mr E. Ellice objected to tho coercive character tiJ tho bill. Ifo 
thought that if the imitter was loft to the companies, such arrange¬ 
ments would be made as would obviate all cause of coinplaiut. The 
company on whoso lino a noble lady had been proveuted from travel¬ 
ling, had since rescinded their regulation. 

Mr Aglionhy supported the bill. It was said fo be an iuterlbronco 
with private property and the rights of conscience. But railways had 
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been formed by a most glaring iufi'ingement of private property; and 
tho interferonco with the rights of conscience was on the part of the 
railway proprietors, and those Hcotchmen who refused to allow Sunday 
trains. 

Sir F. Buxton objocted to the bill on tho ground that it w'as an 
iuterforcncc with tho sincere and conscientious religious feeling of a 
considerable portion of tho Scotch people. 

Mr JI. Drummond said that as one carriage was at present allowed 
to travel on Sundays for tho conveyance of the mails, it seemed as if 
the point of conscience with Scotchmen lay between one carriage and 
two. (fjaughter.) 

Leave w'as given, by a majority of 58 to 20, to bring in the bill. 

On Mr Wortloy’s ])loa of interference with tlio rights of conscience, 
tho editor of tho Scohinnn justly remarked in his paper of 7th April, 
that in all tliat the legislature dctmlly requires of railw'ay companies, 
and in all tliat Mr Lotkovs hill proposed to require of them, “ it leaves 
every iiuliviihuil in tin; nation to his own free-will; it only says that 
all wlio choose to become railway pro])rictors .shall exorcise llicir powers 
as such under the conditions with which tho Legislalnre created and 
delegated these powers. It does not say to individuals, ‘ You, Andrew 
Agnew, or you, James Blackadder, shall carry mail-bags, or shall 
carry men on Sundaysbut it says to companie,s, ‘ Wo have created 
you—wo have given yon the custody of the highway, under limits and 
ou conditions actual and reserved—and, among other things, >vo com¬ 
mand you to carry tho mails on Hunday, as was done on the highway 
which wo have enabled you to siiporsedoand it plainly mn, and, 
as wo think, onijlit to add, ‘ and wo command you to carry passengers 
along with llie mail bags, as w\as also done oii the foriiior species of 
liighway, wbicli, tlirougli the powers wo bavo given you, you have 
driven out of use.’ Persoms who conscientiously object to perform such 
conditions need not place themselves under them. The Ijegislaturo 
compels railway cempanics to do certain thing.s, hut it does not compel 
any individual to become a member of railway companies. 

“ .It will be next maintained, however, that to compel railway com¬ 
panies to do things to which a number of persons conscientiously olqect, 
is an iiitorferenco with tho rights of coiiscicnoo, inasmuch as it prevents 
such persons becoming railway proprietors. For reasons we shall 
mention presently, conscience cannot rationally be said to be concerned 
in the matter at all; but, supposing it wore, Mr Wortloy knows very 
well that legislation would bo impotent and a farce were it to do only 
W'hat nobody conscientiously objected to. Tho point to bo considered 
is, whether any given proposal is for tho general and public benefit, 
and if so, it is .adopted, although particular clas.ses or persons olqect. 
Why, Mr Wortley is one of those who even think it for the general 
benefit that persons should ho forced to contribute to tho spread and 
maintenance of religious doctrines which they disown and oppose; 
and ho leaves them no choice in tho m.atter—to csc.ape the burden a 
man must fly the country. And yet Mr Wortley, who sees no hardship 
to conscience in this, exclaims that it would be au intolorahle ‘inter¬ 
ference with comscienoo’ to prevent pei’sons who have voluntarily in- 
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vested themselves with certain powers which they wore (piitc at liberty 
to leave alone, using these powers to shut the liighway against tho 
public! ^ 

“ This reply, however, is applicable only to theso ^\bo hold siniiliar 
opinions to Mr W ortlcy's as to tho support of religion--\i/., that 
men of all other religions are bound topaytorthemainlonauce of///s; 
but we are quite willing to deal with the quo.>>tion on grounds ooinpre- 
heuding Voluntaries also. AVhat is it that luembers of raih\ay com¬ 
panies are asked to do ? Nohody dreams of eoiupelling or oven asking 
any Agnewito to travel on a railway on a Sunday (they ])refor career¬ 
ing through tho streets in eabs and carriages), oi- of pro\(!uling them 
using every possible jk'nunsion against others so oilending, or oven 
driving the olfcnders out of their own congregations. All that is asked 
is, that they shall iwi forcibh/ jm.vi nt others IVom such a limited and 
reasonable use of the biglnvay as suits their necessities and agrees with 
their conscience. Now, there has not been a more pernicious hii of 
nonsense generated of late jTarsthaii that ^\hicli alllietssome unthink¬ 
ing Voluntaries, to the ctfect that the rights of couscienco are so illi- 
mitahlo, that a manw'hoso conscience so induces him should ho freely 
allowed to coorce or violate the eoiiscieuce of liis moghhour. Wo 
combated this pestiferous idea strenuously when certain lamlowuers 
‘ conscientiously’ refused to grant sites for h’ree chnrclies; and all that 
was said iif favour of tho Froo-tihurch claims in that case is applicable 
with tenfold foiT(‘, with much more besides, (foninst what we may fairly 
call the 1‘^ree-Clnirch claims in the case of railways. Tlu» pci'secuted 
then arc the persecutors now. We should like to sc'o, an attempt to 
slu'W that, ^vhilo tho compelling of landlords to sell their private pro¬ 
perty for tho purposes of a sect they eonscientiously .abhorred, isajme- 
tcetion of conscience, the compelling of railw.ay proprietors to givo 
reasonable and limited accommodation to the public on the highway 
of Avhicli they arc custo«liors, is a violation of consciejice. It maybe 
asked in addition, why wc ncv('r liear anything almut coiiscieneo in tho 
p.ar.allel cases of ferry trustees, who arc hound to run a certain nnmher 
of boats every ‘sunday, and of rmid trustcuis, who are not only hound to 
keep open the gates on Sundays at all hoius of the day or night, hut 
are actually compelled to grant oxom]itions to Sunday horses aiulcar- 
rijvges not .applicable to ordinary days. 

“Jiiitcan Mr Wortley, or any other man of common sciiso, that 
knows tho circumstances, beliovo that anything that it would not ho 
ridiculous to csill conscience, is rc.ally involved in this hill? The men 
w'ho have knowingly, voluntarily, and ‘ conscieiiliously’ como under 
an ohligation to carry mail-hags, c.annot very dccontly coinjdain that 
they arc made to carry men and women at the same time. Mr Iloiiry 
Brummond, w'ell known as a man of active .and zealous piety, very 
properly sneered at such consciences—‘ tho point of couscienco with 
Scotchineu,’ said he, ‘ lies ho tween one carriage and two.* Is that a 


conscience worthy of respect, or even belief, which runs with a train 
carrying bags of invoices and of wicked newspapers, and leaves behind 
(as wc have a recent and high instance) daughters imploring to bo 
allowed to reach their parents’ death-beds? When persons systema¬ 
tically drive with their man-servants and their cattle through tho 
streets every Sabbath-day, for mere purposes of luxury an«l display, 
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and forbid a loeoiuotivo to ruu fur tko uocesaities of tho public, is all 
that proof that they have a tender conscience, or only that the human 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ? 

“ The substance of tho remarks of Mr Labouchero and !^ir George 
Grey was, that they think the railway companies who do not run trains 
act very foolishly and unjustly, but that they are very reluctant at 
present to force a compulsory measure on ‘ an unwilling people.’ If 
by this phrase,^ Mr Labouchero means that any but a very small mi¬ 
nority of tho Scotch people are opposed to a limited and reasonable 
use of railways on Sundays, ho has been grossly and dishonestly misled. 
Wo could scarcely ask a better proof of this than the list of petitions 
against tho measure wdiich wo print elsewhere. With tho exception 
of a very few Dissenting congregations, the petitioners are just the 
sort of people who have opposed everything which the public voice of 
Scotland has carried, or helped to carry, during the last thirty years. 
When Scotland speaks, it is not through kirk-sessions and deacons’ 
courts. l)oes Mr Labouchero know, that when tho Edinbuigh and 
Glasgow lino was shut three years ago, out «)f which all this wretched 
hubbub has arisen, every Town-Oouiicil along tho lino, or within 
many miles of it, strenuously objected and protested ? And does he 
know that that lino was slmt only by a fraudulent intrigue, after it 
had been open six years, and nobody saying a word against it ? And 
does he know that at the meetings of all tho other compfnios where 
the question has been mooted, the running of trains has been carried 
by overwhelming majorities of the Scotch shareholdcis ? 

“ And hero comes what is really the most intolerable [(ortion of the 
Agnowito mameuvros. If tho question had been loft oven to tho 
Scotch shareholders in railway companies, their decision might have 
been submitted to, because they might bo held as forming a represen¬ 
tation of the public ; ami, at all events, as their decision would have 
been for opening, tlio question need never have gone farther. But 
the matter is not loft to tho buna fide shareholders, but is constantly 
in danger of being taken out of their hands by persons who purchase 
solely lor this purpose, and subdivide their shares so as to obtain the 
greatest number of votes. Wo Imvo before printed ‘ private and con¬ 
fidential’ circulars, revealing tho mode in which this system is carried 
on, and we have open proof both of its existence and extent in speeches 
in the Free Assembly announcing that ‘ whole Presbyteries have be¬ 
come shareholders solely with a view to stopping the trains.’ Now, 
is it to bo tolerated that tho control of tho highways of the country 
is thus to ho within the roach of hny clique of persons who may baud 
themselves together lor tho purpose of forcing on the public certain 
theological obsorvauces wdiich they do not even obey in their own 
proper persons ? Is the liighway to bo open this month and shut the 
next—tho line of communication to bo broken off at this point and 
continued at a point twenty miles further on—according to tho caprice 
of any sot of men who choose to combine and misuse the powers the law 
at present gives ? These powers are powers delegated by the legisla¬ 
ture, and we are entitled to look to tho legislature for protection 
against their abuse.” 

On 23d April, Mr Locke moved the second reading of his bill, 
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and supported it hy an able speech in m liicli he exposed the incon¬ 
sistency of the Sabbatarians, who extensively employed their own 
cafriages and public cabs on Sundays without necessity; and shcAved 
that nearly as imany persons were employed in connexion with the 
mail-trains on Sundays as would be needed were passengers also con¬ 
veyed. 

Mr Hume gave the motion his hearty support, and denied most em¬ 
phatically that railway establishments are, as had boon iissortcd, private 
property, and ought to be allow'ed to be shut or openedpist as the direc¬ 
tors pleased. Parliament, by its enactments, had taken away the moans 
that formerly existed for communication hotwocn ditto rent parts id' 
the country; and what were the ordinary words always nsiul in the 
preambles and applicatious fur railway bills ? Hero w as a specimen : 
—“ Whereas additional means of commuiiicatimi with I'alinbnrgb, 
Glasgow, and adjacent parts have become iiccossaiy, and tlii>rofore it 
is prayed that the House do grant powers and facilities” for that 
purpose. No one Avflnld have sanctioned tbeso bills and tboir pre¬ 
ambles if it had been thought that, instead of “ prov iding additional 
facilities” for the public, what really was songbt was the power of 
taking away all facilities of public communication at the arbitrary 
decree of any body of directors. 

The Lord Advocate (Ilutherfnrd) said that while he did not think 
the railway proprietors in Scotland bad always exercised the soundest 
judgment in regard to this (piestion, he did not conceiv e that the griev¬ 
ance had risen to such a point as would justify tho House in interfer¬ 
ing in a matter of such great delicacy, not merely because it would 
lead to a very indefinite kind of interferenci', hut especially because 
it would trench upon feelings of a deep and serious character, with 
which Parliament, if aware of their extent, would not lightly inter¬ 
fere. 

The bill was thrown out by the small majority of 1.31 to 122. 
Mr Labouchero voted against it, on the ground (which was that of 
nearly all the other inemhers whu did so) that the admitted evil had 
not yet reached such a magnituile as to make it woidh vybilo to resort 
to a legislative remedy olfoiisive to tho feelings of “ a large body of 
tlio Scottish people.” “ Jsow, in tho first idace”—toipioto tho Scots¬ 
man once more—“ this is but a poor plea for Ibo denial orjustico, even 
if the statement of the veal feelings of a largo body of persons being 
involved were correct.. Tho same plea, if worth anything, shoiihl 
have prevented Mr Labouchero and others emancipating tho (bitliolics, 
or passing the Educational Minutes of Council, and should proveiit 
them seeking to emancipate tho Jews—for all those measures, and 
many such others, more deeply oll'oud the religious (isdings of larger 
bodies of the people than the compelling of public companies to carry 
men and women along with the mall-hags. In the second place, tho 
statement as to any largo body of the Scotch people feeling ‘ out¬ 
raged’ by such a bill as Mr Locke’s, is nothing but a great mistake. 
Mr Laboucliore seems to admit himself a little impressed by the num¬ 
ber of adverse petitions with an aggregate of 30,000 signatures (in¬ 
cluding 10,000 from Edinburgh, gained by an importunate canvass 
from door to dour, without distinction of age or sex). ButMrLahou- 
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clicro must, know that a littlo organisation and labour will got up as 
great a demonstration as tliis on any side of any question. Through 
the iiistrumontality of fissociations, a number of petitions more im¬ 
posing in every respect than those of the Scotch Alliers are presented 
every year on a variety of subjects, such as the abolition of capital 
punishments, war, and the malt-tax—to all which Mr Labouchero 
pays no attention whatever. Or, to take a more strictly parallel 
case, the Irish established clergy, acting through the same species of 
machinery as the Scotch Alliers, send up every now and then hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of petitions against the Irish system of national 
education, while nobody ever thinks of petitioning on the other side; 
and yet neither Mr Lab<)Uclicro nor .my one else ever propesos to aban¬ 
don the Irish educational system as ‘ offonsJvo to tho religious feelings 
of a largo body of tho people,’ and, in fact, the value of such petitions is 
so well understood th.at they or their subject is scarcely over heard of 
within tho walls of Parliament. The cut-and-dry petitions got up by 
tho Scotch Alliers are just of tl o same quality and value; while, un¬ 
like tho Irish case, they jiro counteracted by real and legitimate ex¬ 
pressions of opinion on tho other side. Before tho introduction of 
Mr Locke’s bill this opinion had been expressed through the hornJide 
(Scotch railw.ay proprietors, through the ToAvn-Councils, and through 
tho press—to say nothing of such indirect proofs to tho same effect 
as tho admitted bankruptcy of tho ‘ Sabbath Allianco’ in cash and 
character. (Since then, although tile fallacy about ‘ compulsion’ 
might have been expected to frighten off some of tho weaker bre¬ 
thren, as in tho case of the (Sites’ Bill, tho very reverse has been tho 
case. All our contemporaries of tho press have remained unshaken, 
unseduced, unterrified—two or three that were neutral have within 
tho last ]nonth decl.ared on the right side ; and at this moment, be¬ 
yond tho half-dozen papers tho speciiil organs and utensils of Free 
Church ccclosisistics, and our tAvo Conservative prints in Edinburgh 
(of whom tho less said tho better), the Alliers have, so far as we can 
lind, only one supporter in tho newspaper press of Scotland, that one 
happening to bo a very by-word of stolidity and inefficiency among tho 
country papers. Of the Town-Councils, wo need say nothing after 
tho firm tone taken by the Councils of the toAvns principally concerned. 
Tho members of those bodies .are surely bettor representatives of the 
Scotch public than dejicons’ courts, or tho other bodies to whom Mr 
Labouchore is so deferential; being in fact more directly elected^by, 
and more fully and frequently responsible te, tho public than any 
other body of men, by no means excepting members of Parliament.” 

As tho expedient of leaving the matter to “ tho discretion and good 
sense” of tho directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company has utterly failed, and as tho quality of tho agitators and 

P etitioners against tho Sunday trains is now better understood in 
'arliament than before, it is probable that tho bill, if again intro¬ 
duced, would pass into a law. I .agree with those who dislike such 
legislation in general; but as the directors continue obstinate, to 
them and their .abettors bo ascribed whatever incidental evils may 
be occasioned by the enactment. Those evils, however, if any, are not 
likely to be very serious. 

If my position be well-founded, that the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
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Railway Company oujaijed lo give the pul)lie tlio moans of travelling 
on Sundays, the following remark of Seldcn is precisely apjdicablu to 
them :—“ I’retending religion and the law of (fed is t(* set all things 
loose:—when a man has no mind to do something ho ought to do hy 
his contract with man, then he gets a text, and interprets it as he 
pleases, and so thinks to got loose.”* What would this shrewd and 
witty jurist have said of meu voluntarily bringing tlieinselvos under 
the obligation of a contra<‘.t./or lh<i verij inirpost’ of being in a position 
where they w^ould bo forced by tlioir “ coiiseieucos’’ lo break it, and 
also to compel others, in spite of thfir consciences, lo do tlio same? 


Note J, page i). 

Proposed StaiuliiKj Committee, for the License of Siimhi/ Trovelhrs. 

• 

It was publicly proposed some years ago by a Sabbatarian speaker, 
that, to provide for cases of necessary or chiirital)lo ti’avelling on Sun¬ 
days, there should ho establislio<l a standing <'oniniittee of saints tiu’ 
Scotland, beforo whom should ho laid the facts of each case as it oc¬ 
curred, and who should have the power of deciding wliclher a railway 
train should ho permitted to run for tlie accominodatiou of the appli¬ 
cant ! 

Burns, whose independent spirit could not imagine a sadder sj)Oc- 
taclo on earth than that of a man going about hroiiintj for irorlc, would 
have found a still more melancholy object of contemplation had lie 
conceived the case of a free British snbji'ct laying an Innnble ptdilioii 
beforo a Comniittco of saints, for leave to visit a dying wife or sister 
on a Sunday. 

Had this uneoinjiromising foe of sanctimonious pride boon still 
amongst us, with what hearty glee would lie have discharged his 
shafts of ridicule at the ruritaiis of the present time ! 


Note K, pjigo 10. 

The Causes and Cure of Dnnihinness. 

“ Iiitemporanco in tho use of spirituous liquors,” says (Icorgo Combo, 
in the Phreuoloijieal Journal, “ is one of tho vices that degrade and ren¬ 
der miserable a largo portion of the operative classes in llritain : 'JMio 
object is to provide a remedy for the evil; and the first sto|) towards 
this end is to discover its cause. Tho causes of iutemperaiico, tlioii, 
may be one or other of tho following: 

“ 1. An innate love of intoxicating liipior, in tho form of a sti’oiig 
craving appetite. 

“It is well known that particular imlividuals aro infected with 
this craving, apparently as a positive disease. Wo have known well- 
educated females, in the middle and higher ranks, tho victims of it, 
whom no principles of religion, morality, or shame, could restrain from 

* Selden’s Tahle Talk, art. —Seo wnte, Note II. 



the iinmodorati) us« of ardent spirits. It is certain that, among men, 
there are numerous and unhappy examples of a similar disposition. 
It is also a matter of common remark, tLit occasionally, in the same 
lamily, some individuals are the victims of this vice, while others are 
entirely free from it, although all have been trained from infancy in 
the same mannor. 

“ According to I’hrenology, this passion for intoxicating beverage 
may arise from the inordinate dev(dopmont of a particular portion of 
thj^ brain, inherited from birth, and occasioned l)y the excessive acti¬ 
vity of the corresponding organ in the parents of the individual. 

“ If this bo a fact, it is certainly an importiaut and fundamental 
one; because, if the tendency bo innate and strong, and arise from 
the state of th<j organism, all remedies which are likely to bo ef¬ 
fectual, must act upon the source of the evil. No sensible person 
would expect to i-omove a troiiblcsomc noiso from the cars of another, 
caused by over-excibrnient of the auditory apparatus, by merely read¬ 
ing lectures to the patient against the folly and evil consequences tif 
hearing imaginary sounds. Yet, where the tendency to drnnkon- 
nc.ss takes its rise from a particular statu of the organism, moral and 
religious admonitions, uiiaccoinpiinied by physical applications, bear 
very much the same relation to its cause, as a discourse does to over¬ 
excitement of the oar. According to phrenological principles, the . 
drunkard, from this caitse, is a patient, who requires physical as well 
as moral treatment, lie must, by all means, bo restrained from using 
intoxicating liquors, and subjected to a long course of physical train¬ 
ing, to change the habits of his body, before any success in* his refor¬ 
mation can bo expected; and it is not to be conlidontly relied on, even 
when all these measures have been applied. Repentance, promises of 
amendment, and other merely mental impressions, have as little abid¬ 
ing influence on such men, as the waves raised by the wind have on 
the surface of a lake; they may be strong while they last, but their 
endurance is brief, and their otlccts truly transitory. 

“ If this principle ho founded in nature, wo consider it of paramount 
importance to ho known as a law instituted hy the Creator, that men 
may be aware not only of the treatment which their vices demand from 
their guardians, hut of the influence on their olfspring of their own 
irregular habits. 

“ 2. A second cause of intemperance may bo extreme deficiency of 
food, either in quantity or quality, accompanied by hard labour. The 
effect of bodily labour, carried beyond the physical strength of the in¬ 
dividual, is to exhaust the nervous system of its energy and vivacity. 
When toil ceases, there is a painful feeling of want and depression, 
attended with a craving for stimulus, which is nearly intolerable. 
Looking to the cause of the evil for our direction in applying a remedy 
to it, we would prescribe wholesome food in sufficient quantity, clean¬ 
liness, fresh air, and labour proportioned to the strength. The ap¬ 
plication of these sanative means, however, requires time, money, and 
a condition of mind in which the whole conduct is subjected to moral 
restraint. The individuals subject to this form of temptation, how¬ 
ever, are in general sunk deep in helpless poverty, and, at the end of 
each day’s labour, are scarcely able to provide means for purchasing 
the plainest food, in the most moderate quantity. Besot by the feeling 
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of depression, and that heart-gnawing craving for stiinnlus and re¬ 
action which wo have described, they fly, as if impelled liy an irresist¬ 
ible infatuation, to the gin-shop, and enjoy a moment’s felieiiy, which 
yfe verily believe to be to them inexpressibly delicious, although 
most transitory, and soon to he followed by sull’ering still nion* severe 
than that which it for the moment relieves. If this he a correct de¬ 
scription of the cause of intemjicranco in a large proportion of the 
operative classes, it points out the means neces.saryto lie adopted for its 
removal, The physical cointition of the snflerers must he improved 
as the first stop ; and one means of doing so would ho to teach them 
the real cause of the passion which iinpids them to drink, and to aid 
them in overcoming it. They slionld he assisted and encouraged to 
obtain more nutritive and abundant food, and to cleanse their persons, 
apparel, and haliitations; and some grateful mental stimulus should 
bo administered at the hours when the periodical indulgence is gene¬ 
rally resorted to. While the physical causes are hd’t niitouclnnl, ser¬ 
mons, and essays, and lectui-es against intemperance, will produce tmly 
a temporary and limited olfect. They will operate only on those in¬ 
dividuals whoso moral and intelleetnal jiowors yet votain so much 
strength as to ho capable of maintaining an ardent struggle against 
the craving impulses of their physical nature; a jiortiou small in 
number in such c iron instances of destitution. 

“ 3. A third cause of intemporance may he a flow' of exuberant spi¬ 
rits, arising from strong health and W'orldly prosperity, in jicrsons of 
little education, knowledge, and mental cultivation. Our intomperato 
ancestors, of the highi'r and middle classes, Avore men of this descrip¬ 
tion. They felt within tlioinsclvcs a great capacity of enjoyment; 
hut, having few ideas, and no intclleetmil pursuits, tlioy were grie¬ 
vously at a loss to discover in tvliat direction they could obtain sub¬ 
stantial pleasure. The bottle presented itself to Iheir imaginations 
as the readiest and most obvious foiiiitain of joy. They di'ank deep, 
and expanded (heir souls in rude and boisterous merriment. We re¬ 
collect of striking examples of tliis .spccii'S of intemjicrance being ex¬ 
hibited by the fanners of the fertilo districts of Scotland, about tlio 
years 1800-1-2-3, and upwards. They had enteri'd life expecting to 
maintain a hard struggle Avith fortune, and to obtain only daily broad 
in an huiuhlo way, Avitliout the least prospect of hecomiiig ricli. By 
the progress of the war, and the ro.striction of cash payments by the 
Bank of England, prices of agricultural prodm o rose to an unpreci'- 
dentod height, and wealth poured into their cotfcrs in copious streams, 
absolutely without an effort. There is no rivalry in trade among far- 
mors, for the prices of their commodities arc alfi'cted by causes so ex¬ 
tensive, that individuals appear to have no intluonce over tlojm. They 
are, therefore, either all in prosperity, or all in ad\’ersity, at the same 
time, and cordially sympathi/.ft Avith each other in every turn of for¬ 
tune’s wheel. At the time above montioned, the whole tenantry of 
large tracts of country, Avhose minds were so moderately cultivated, 
that they only know how to read, and scarcely to write, found thorn- 
selves becoming gentlemen all at once; and they gave indulgence to 
their mirth in frequent and long-protracted festivities. We knew of 
a ‘ house-heating’ among them which Ava.s supported for two nights 
and a day, the guests eating, drinking, and sleeping by turns, the 
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sliutters being closed, tho candles burning, and the feast going for- 
wai'd all the time without intermission* Drunkenness in those classes 
lias almost entirely ceased; and ivhy ? Because tho men have become 
more intelligent, and tho women more refined, in consequence of a far 
higher education, procured by the very wealth which at first, when 
ill applied, deteriorated their habits. 

“ Ijooking to tills class of causes of intemperance, tlierofore, we 
would recommend for its removal the institution of seminaries for 
instructing in useful and entertaining knowledge every class of tho 
community, 

“ \Vc have entered into these details to show, that, though intem¬ 
perance is a single vice, it may have a variety of causes; and that 
measures calculated to remove it ought to bear distinct i*eference to 
each of its causes, and dill'er according as tho cause differs; and also 
that it is indispensable to keep in view tho influence of tho organism 
on tho mind, as otherwise many of our efforts will prove abortive. 

“ Ji appears to us, that an oxccllout foundation for improving the 
moral and physical condition of the people, would be laid by instruct¬ 
ing them in the constitution of thoir own minds and bodies, and shew¬ 
ing them how tho organs and faculties which they possess are all ca¬ 
pable of becoming fountains of enjoyment if rightly employed, and of 
intense misery if abused. If tho Creator has bestowed a rational na¬ 
ture on man, lie must have intended him to improve his condition hy 
studies such as these; and we shall never cease to appeal to tho con- 
scionco and understanding of the teachers of mankind, until they shall 
condescend to do justice at once to tho Author of tho universe and to 
their follow men, by giving duo attention to the order of creation. If 
any of them shall road these pages, we ask liim how he can answer to 
his own mind for iioglocting truths Jit once so obvious and so practi¬ 
cally useful.”* 

Since these observations were published (about twenty years ago), 
the current of public opinion has been running more and move in the 
cliannols there indicated. 

Writers on insanity now universally recognise tho morbid craving 
for intoxicating liquor as a form of madness, to which tho name of 
dipsomania has been given ; and tho establishment of proper asylums 
for tho reception ami troatniont of this cbiss of patients has been pro¬ 
posed. Whether any such has yet been actually set on foot 1 am not 
aware; but the system could hardly work well imloss a law were 
enacted, empowering tho seclusion of dipsomaniacs by relations or de- 
poiidciits whom they wove dragging to ruin with themselves. 

W ith respect to tho second cause, some cheering progress has been 
made towards improvement, but much still remains to be done. By 
the abolition of the Corn-laws, and the adoption of tho free-trade po¬ 
licy, tho laboining classes of Di'eat Britain have boon enabled to ob¬ 
tain more abundant and more nutritious food than formerly; improved 
dwelling-houses, and the use of public baths and wash-houses, have 
enabled many, as they will yet enable more, to preserve their health, 
strength, and cheei'fulucss, by breathing fresh air and keeping them¬ 
selves dean and comfortable; while, if the amount of labour under¬ 
gone is still so excessive as too frequently to produce that fooling of 

* Phrenological Journal, vol. viii., pp. 606-609. 



exhaustion and mental depression which tempts the weary wretch to 
fly for relief to the bottle, still it is likely that the dispositiun to 
shorten the hours of labour will spread and increase, and tliat more¬ 
over there will by-and-by bo placed within reach of the workman 
when his daily task is finished, a siitlicionc.y of those means of bodily 
and mental refreshment which’leave no stiii" Ijohind, and of which 
ho will be more and more able and ready to avail himself, the better 
he shall ho trained and edneatod in his childhood. 

The knowledge of human nature is not yet so generally taught as 
it might very usefully ho to tho young. In only a few schools is in¬ 
struction given concerning tho structure and functions of the human 
body, its inllucncc on tho mental powers, and how both mind and body 
are atfected, and our happiness increased or diminished, l)y air, light, 
cleanliness, diHerciit kinds of food, and lial)i(s of life. A branch of 
education so exceedingly important as this, is how'evor rapidly coming 
into voguo,“** .and will soon take .as high a place in onr scliomes of 
education as .already it has done in Massachnsctts.f 

TIio comparative sobriety ot (lie rarisians+ arises, no doul»t, from 
a variety oi‘c.aiiscs. In tlie first jil.aco, tlio Froncli bel(mg cliielly to 
tho C)(!ltic r.ace, which by n.aturc is less disposed to indulge in tlio 
pleasures of cjiting and drinking tli.an tlie Teutonic race. Secondly, 
it m.ay bo that the bb’eneb ojmratives do not in general work so long 
or so hard .as ours, .and thus have less ncoil of, .as they b.ave lessdesiro 
for, tlio exhilaration which spirituous li(inors are tlie ready means of 
producing. Thirdly, tlio climate being warmer .and more consjant 
than ours, they proliably work in bcttor-ventilaled norksliojis, and 
more froipiontly in the open air, than uur artisans do; thus kiioping 
their blood in a bettor state for carrying on tho liinctions of I lie body, 
and for siist.aiuiiig cheerfulness by a more lioaltliy stimulus to tlio brain 

* See autf, |)p. 73, 272-li75. 

t The General Laws relating to I’uhlic InslructiDn, passed by tlic T.rgislaturo 
of Atassachu&etts in IBoO, rontain a chapter 1229), nilitleil “ An Act requiring 
Physiology and Hygiene to be tnuglit in the public srliools." It is as follows:— 

“ Skct. 1. Physiology and Hygiene shall lierenfier he taught in all iho Public 
Bchools of this Commonwcultli, in all cases in v\bicb the .Suhool Committee bliull 
deem it exiiedioiit. 

“ Sect. 2. All Scliool Teachers shall hereafter he examined in tlicir know¬ 
ledge of tho Elementary Principles of Physiology and Hygiene, and tlieir iihility 
to gi^e instructions in the same. 

“ Sect. 3. This .\ct hliall take effect on and after tlie, first day of October 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. {AyriL 24, 1850./’ 

A Declaration of the great importance of a kriowluilge of Physiology and 
Hygiene to all classes of the community, and n strong recommendation that 
these should be taught in common schools as an elementary branch ol‘ educa¬ 
tion, has been subscribed and published by fifty or sixty jdiysieians and sur¬ 
geons (including the most eminent) in London; and they add tlieir testimony 
that the efficacy of their prescriptions and ]>rofessional efforts for the welfare of 
their patients is greatly impeded by tho general deficiency of such knowledge. 

X See ante, p. 213.— I say “ the comparative sobriety;” for even in Paris 
there is a good deal of drunkenness among the working-classes, as may be seen 
from a work entitled, “ Dos Classes Dangcreuses do la I'opiilation dans les 
Grandea Villcs, et des Moyona dc les rciidre mcilleurcs. Par H. A. Frfigier, 
Chef de Bureau d la Prefecture do la Seine (Bruxelles, 1810),’’ p. 429 et 
Tho remedies suggested by this writer appear to me to be superficial and im¬ 
practicable. 
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than Ill-oxygenated lilood can supply. The climate, moreover, being 
less irritating to the nervous system than ours, the Frenchman is less 
subject to those uneasy feelings which depend on meteorological causes, 
and which tempt to indulgence in stimulants for relief. Fourthly, 
the French are naturally a more lively, cheerful, and talkative people 
than wo, and hence more capable of enjoying each other’s company 
without the aid of stimulants. 

Wc learn from science the iniport.'int fact, that the heat of the body 
results from chemical action, which demands a larger and larger 
Bupidy of calorific material, the greater the abstraction of beat in 
consequence of cold weather or imulequato clothing and bousing.* * * § 
And as wo instinctively crave a supply of those kinds of aliment which 
the body is in need of,f it happens tliat when too little heat-sustaining 
material is consumed in the form of solid food, the desire for alcoholic 
liquors (whicli contain it in abundance) is apt to become ungovernable. 
To tills cause is attributed the passion of the North American Indians 
for spirits; the animal food on which they cliLclly live containing too 
little fat (a substance rich in carbon and liydrogni) to supply the needs 
of the .system. A b’roncli u riter on the otfects of a vegetable diet, re¬ 
marks that “ the inhabitants of warm countries are generally sober—as 
the Hindoos, Ghinoso, New Hollanders, Arabs, Bpaniards, &c.; whilst 
others in opposite circinnstancc.s have a craving f<jr highly animalized 
food and for spirituous liquors; such are the English, the Germans, 
the Russians (especially in Lapland), llie Bamoyedes, and the people 
of Knmtschat,ka.”J Accordingly l)r Carpenter, in his prize-essay 
“ On the Fso and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors, in Ilealth and Disease,” 
distlngnishos as a class of cases in whicli “ the use of a small amount 
of alcoliolic liquors scorns licncticial, or at any rate jlistiliable,” that 
in which “ there is a ddicicncy of tin; proper sustenance, so that the 
alcohol supplies the rno.ans of maintaining the animal heat, for which 
the animal tissues would otherwise he attacked.”—(Sect. i82.)§ Dr 
Combo observes—“ Continued and severe exertion, whether of body 
or of mind, often exhausts the system so much as to render the tempo¬ 
rary use of wine, and even of spirits, not only harmless, but positively 
beneficial; hut in those cases tliey should he considered as medicines, 
and care should ho taken not to carry tho stimulus too far. That, in 


* See Dr Combe’s Physiology applied to Health and Education, art. Heat 
in the Index ; also his treatise on Digestion and Diet, chap. x. 

t Phrenological dournal, vol x., p. 2G1. 

j De I’lnfluence roinimr.itive du Regime V6getal et du Regime Animal sur 
Ic Physique et lo Moral de rilumnie, par Emile Marchand, M.D., p. 87. Paris, 
1849. 

§ Ill what 1ms been said, the reader will see a reason why we are inclined 
to eat more in cold weather than in hot. During sonic diseases, also, a craving 
for those particular kinds of food wliirh will he most heneficiiil to the system is 
remarkably experienced. Thus a feverish patient loathes animal food, which 
would be highly prejudicial to him; and tlie sufferer from scurvy longs for those 
acid vegetables which are the most effectual means of cure. So also, physicians 
are in the habit of taking the patient’s wishes us in some degree a safe cri¬ 
terion whether wine ought to ho administered. In the lower animals tho in¬ 
stinctive power of selecting proper food and medicine attains a far higher de¬ 
gree of perfection than in man, whom Mature, after endowing him with reason, 
has left to discover by means of it many of the paths to happiness. 
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somo circumstances, stimulus is really required, is shown by the ease 
with which the system bears its eftccts. 1 have known a delicate lady, 
during recovery from fever, take to the extent of a bottle of Madeii a 
in twenty-four hours, without producing the least undue oxcittuuent 
of either the mind or-the pulse, but rathor tlie contrary—it soothed 
the mind and reduced the pulse; ami thin 1 take to h in (til circum¬ 
stances the true test of the propriety of nsina ipinc or spirits.*'* 

It is mentioned by Dr Collins in his 8kotcli of tho Life of the late 
Dr Joseph Clarke of Dublin, that in his early years tlio Doctor was 
a tall sliglitly-mado man, and, from taking too little nourishment, 
under the mistaken idea that abstinence was good for him, hardly 
equal to tho fatigue of his profession. “ On one occasion of dobility, 
ho sent for Dr Harvey (a well-know'ii physician in Dublin), to advise 
what he should do; and after detailing to him his inability for so 
much work, &c., &c... Dr Harvey asked him abruptly ‘ What do you 
eat for dinner ? and what do you take after it?’ ‘Indeed,’ replied 
the Doctor (wdioso appetite was but indill’erent), ‘ I soinotinios take a 
little mutton-broth, Avith a little boiled inutt»»n, and at other times 
chicken. I take very little wine, or occ;isionally a little drop of spirit 
in Avator.’ Dr Harvey re])lied, ‘ I’how —nonsonse, man; take your 
rofist mutton and roast beef, avUIi a pint of good port Avino daily, and 
you Avill be as stout a man as any in the kingdom.’ ‘ I took his ad¬ 
vice,’said the Doctor; speedily improved, and onjoyod excellent 
health afterAvards.’”—(I’p. 8l), HJ.) This case seems favourable to 
tho opinion of those Avho advocate the moderate, nso of e.vhihirating 
drinks as a means designed by I’rovidence, and accordingly emjdoyed 
in all ages by mankind, for proniot ing <dieerfulness and good Ibllowship, 
and increasing the strength of mind and body. This invigorating ellect 
they seem to produce not merely by their own nutritive and stimulant 
qualities, but also, in some circumstances, by adding to the power of 
tho digestive and assimilative oj-gaus to convert tho solid food into 
blood.f 

Lastly, tho moans of recreation are far more accessible to tho h’ronc.h 
than to us, whose need is so much greater ; ami until Ave siijiply this 
Avant like rational beings, drunkenness, I fear, will continue to ))r(>- 
v'ail, even although every public-house in the kingdom be closed.+ 

* On Digestion and Diet, Oth cd., p. 175. 

t See the very instructive case of the prisoners at Nimes, ih., p. 164. 

X With respect to tlio importance of recreation and intollectunl culture ns 
preventives of vicious indulgence, sec Dr Channing’e Address on Temperance, 
in his Works, p. 370 et se<j. (Belfast ed.); Mr h’redei-ic Hill's treatise on ('rime, 
its Amount, Causes, and Iteinedies, Chap. IV.; Dr Combe on IMiysioIogy ap¬ 
plied to Health, &c., pp. 261-2, 287, and on Digestion and Diet, p. 176; Sir 
John Iterschel's Address to tho Subscribers to tiie Windsor and 1‘Uon bibrary ; 
Mr J. M. Capes’ preface to his work entitled “ A Hunday in LondmiMr 
Helps’ Companions of my Solitude, pp. 27, 220; Mr Marjoribanks’ “ Mistaken 
Views regarding the Observance of the Sabbathtlie New Monthly Magazine, 
vol. xxzviii., p. 210; and Note L in the present volume. 

Mental anxiety being a copious source of intemperance, gloomy views of the 
character of Hod and the destiny of man {anta, pp. 71, 230-238^ have a direct 
and powerful tendency to foster this destructive vice, and even to excite insanity 
in persons of a feeble and impressible nervous system. 1 ahi told that tho num* 

2 D 
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Suhhitiji causd, tolUtur effcctm; this is tlio principle which must guide 
us, if our efforts for sobriety are to succeed. As long as a craving for 

))or of patients sent to the Lunatic Asylum of a great puritanical city in the 
west of Scotland has been found to he usually greater immediately after the 
services attending the celebration of the Lord’s Supper than at other times; and 
it appears from a paper on the Statistics of Mental Diseases in Denmark, by Dr 
J. R. Iliibertz of Copenhagen, lately read to the Statistical Society of London, 
that in Denmark “ insanity is far more prevalent among Calvinists, in propor¬ 
tion to their number, than any other persuasion.”— (Proci’edinffs of the Stathtical 
Society, Feb. 21, 1853, in the Athenrr.vm.) Dr Combe, in his work on Mental 
Derangement, after relating several eases of religious insanity, proceeds to say 
—Much alarm has unnecessarily been exprcssefl by seriously disposed persons 
at the assertion tliat madness can over he caused by indulgence of devotional 
or religious feelings, to whatever excess these may he carried; and no little 
obloquy has been thrown upon those observers whoso experience has compelled 
them to state the fact. Kven in France, where religion is certainly not culti¬ 
vated with extreme ardour, public opinion on this subject was so strong some 
years ago, that I’incl, then the head physician of the largc.st Asylum in I'kirope, 
and the best aicquainted with the facts and history of insanity, was so much 
afraid to brave its censures, that Avhile, on the one hand, he expressed his con¬ 
viction that ‘nothing is more common in hospitals than cases of madness pro¬ 
duced by tfK) exalted devotion, by scruples carried to a destructive excess, or by 
religious terrorshe yet, on the other hand, felt constrained by public opinion 
to ‘ snjiprens hix daily nolex, containing n mass of details of this kind’ which had 
come under his observation, and to take his examples ‘ elsewhere than in his 
own country,’ or, in other words, from the works of Finglish authors! Surely 
religion rests on too firm a foundation to require such a sacrifice of truth and 
candour to supposed expediency and to bigotry. And if, in any circumstances, 
the exorcise of our devotional feelings even seems to bring on the loss of reason, 
it is surely not only allowable, but a -poiliive duty, for the professional writer 
under whoso cognisance these things occur, to investigate accurately, and state 
fearlessly, the conditions under which lie has seen them happen, that others 
may be preserved in time from a similar afiliction. ... If, then, it be tiiite 
that excessive activity and exclusive, indulgence of the devotional feelings may 
induce cerebral disease and inndriess, particularly in susceptible subjects,—in¬ 
stead of attempting to conceal the fact from a false fear of bringing religion into 
danger, wo ought by every means to make it generally known, that the evil 
may ho avoided by those who might otherwise inadvertently fall into it. When 
fairly examined, indeed, the danger is seen to arise solely from an abuse of reli¬ 
gion, and the best safeguard is found to consist in a right understanding of its 
principles, and submission to its prccejits. For if the best Christian be he who 
in meekness, humility, and sincerity, places his trust in God, and seeks to fulfil 
all his commandmonta; then he wlio exhausts his soul in devotion and in prayer, 
and, at tlie same time, finds no leisure or no inclination for attending to the 
active duties of his station, and who, so far from arriving at happiness or peace 
of mind here, becomes every day the further estranged from them, and finds 
himself at last involved in disease and despair, cannot be held as a follower of 
Christ, but must rather bo regarded as the follower of a phantom assuming the 
aspect of religion. When insanity, then, attacks the latter, it is obviously not 
religion that is its cause j it is only the abuse of certain feelings, the regulated 
activity of which is essential to the right exercise of religion; and against which 
abuse, a sense of true religion would, in fact, have been the most powerful pro¬ 
tection. And the great benefit to be derivc<l from knowing this is, that when¬ 
ever we sliall meet with such a blind or misdirected excess of our best feelings 
in a constitutionally nervous or hereditarily predisposed subject, instead of en¬ 
couraging its exuberance, as at present we often do, by yielding it our respect 
and admiration, and even attempting to imitate its intensity, we shall use every 
effort to temper the excess, to inculcate sounder views, and to point out the in¬ 
separable connexion which the Creator has established, between the true dictates 
of religion and the practical duties of life which it is part of his purpose in 
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ardent spirits exists, ardent spirits will bo nnimifactm'ed and consumed. 
Lot us then avail ouraelvcs of all the means which science puts within 

sending ua hero that wo ahould fulfil,—n coiinexinn, it may not bo suporfluoua 
to add, which it is impossible to pourtray or enforce more strongly than isdono 
in tho lives both of the Pounder of Christianity and of his disciples. Wowlioro 
is it more clearly shewn that true religion is intended, in tliis lil'o, to bo tbo 
guide of conduct, and that it is not sent to supersede tbo netivc diseliargo of our 
social duties, or to encourage us to pour out our minds in mere eninnations of 
feeling, without, at the same time, giving positive evidimee, in tho aineliorafimi 
of our lives, that W'o have been really benefited by the contemplations in wbieb 
we have been indulging. 

“ When, again, the mind is perplexed by condieling doctrines, the brain frp- 
qucntly becomes disordered, so far as to ]>ro<liieo insanity; and this is easily in- 
telligiblo. The interests of religion exceed all others in weight and mngiiitudo; 
and it is therefore quite natural that a mind deeply imbued with a sense of 
their importance, and, at tlic same time, distracted by oiiposing tenets, and 
without a director in wliom it can confide, should. In the attempt to reach tho 
truth, nnd.to reconcile all contradictions, become o,\cited to an intense degree, 
giving rise to u corresponding ovcraction in its coi’poreal organ, which shall 
ultimately precipitate the latter into disease. Tlie mei-cimnt. or specidator will 
often pass slceidess nights and restless dtiys, looking for\i ard to impending loss; 
and we consider it nothing unusual to learn that a man of keen passion has, in 
such circumstiuiees, become deranged from excess of cerebral exeitonient. lint 
to any one who duly appreciates religions truth, the im-reliant's loss or thospo- 
culator’s disnjipointnient will seem as nothing compared to its value. If, then, 
tho lesser cause may so readily induce cerebral ilisease, is it not still more likely 
that the greater and more important rimy also overset health in a susceptible 
subject ? 

Dr Burrows bus some excellent observations on this subject, when advocat¬ 
ing the same views. ‘I do not recollect,’ ho says, ‘an instance <(f insanity 
implying a religious source in any person stcilfast to bis ancient opinions. 
Wherever it wms suspected to emanate from such a cause, it was clearly to be 
traced to circumstances wbieb had divtTte.d tlie lunatic from tlic authority of 
primary principles, to the adoption of new tenets, which be had not compre¬ 
hended, and tlif-relbro had misupplied. >'/«' ^nnuiam/ muion apjirarcil atwaim 
to orighuttc duriu;t tho conjtict hi itrriiliii;i hctivoen doftrhios, (tml the ex¬ 

acerbation arrival before eouvirtion van ifeiermiiied-' (!’. 351.) I coiiCur essen¬ 
tially in these remni-ks, and think that they deserve much attention j but tboro 
is a period of life at which a less degree.of doubt Dian is im])lied in Dr Biir- 
.rows’ observation frequently gi>es rise, not indeed bj regular mania, or ineinn- 
cholia, but to a state resembling one or other in every rivspeet, except that it is 
more obviously connected with constitutional disorder, is more tractable, and 
loss liable to recur. I allude chiefly to females, p.'irtieularly to those of a ner¬ 
vous, delicate temperament, about, and soon after, the ago of pulnn'ty. J have 
seen some instances of religious despoiulcnoy, nppioaehing to despair, in such 
persons, characterised by great activity of the devotional feelings, and caused, 
not by doubts of the truth, but by fears for tlieir eternal w’clfare. At that time 
of life, reason begins to come more vigorously into i>lay, but the mind is ns yet 
in possession of no fixed prirmiplcs of judgnumt or of action; every situation is 
new, and the strongest feeling is apt to assume a predominance of which reason 
disapproves, and hence internal dissatisfaction ami melancholy ; with this dis¬ 
position, a strong expression accidently dropped, harsh denunciations expressed 
with vehemence and warmth, and eloquent appeals to particular feelings, espe¬ 
cially if reiterated, will often sink deep into tlic mind, gain strength by being 
brooded over in solitude, produce a change of habits and of temper, and at last 
plunge the patient into melancholy. ('a«es of this kind are, I believe, more 
common than is generally supposed, for, as enough of self-control still remains 
to fit the patient for the ordinary intercourse of society, and the measures re¬ 
sorted to for the amendment of the general health almost always restore tho 
mental vigour, they are comparatively little noticed out of tho families in which 

2 1 ) 2 
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our reach, Hoy diminishiny the desire of an excess of intoxicaiiug liquors. 
To act otherwise is to put a plaster on the sore, instead of trying to 
remove the deep-seated causes of which it is a symptom. 


Note L, page 10. 

Recreation a SahhatMaty. 

The necessity of seasons of rest to man has been considered in the 
previous pages and something was said of the refreshing and im¬ 
proving occupations which might at such intervals be usefully engaged 
in, as restoratives of bodily strength on the one hand, and antidotes 
to excessive or monotonous intellectual exertion on the other-t At 
the close of Note E, I ventured to express the opinion, that not 
merely the refrcshiiKuit of repose (which was the only thing expressly 
provided to the .lews by the Fourth Commandment), but the addi¬ 
tional refreshment which rural e^^rsions, manly exercises, the fino 
arts, and all other means of innocent recreation, ought to be sought 
upon our weekly day of leisure, by those who during the six preceding 
days hfive boon “ labouring and doing all their work.” 

As before observed, the sole purpose of the Fourth Commandment 
w'as the refreshment of labouring men and animals among the Jew's 
and their proselytes.J Cessation from Avork being in all cases indis¬ 
pensable for the end in view, Avhile the other means of refreshment 
could not bo invariable, this cessaiion alone was prescribed ; and the 
purpose of the institution having been clearly made known by the 
lawgiver, ho loft each Israelite to <lotermino for himself how the day 
might be most suitably employed for the invigoration of the exhausted 
frame. 

Considered etymologically, the word reckeation' includes within 
its signification, as well as those active employments which reauiraato 
the body or mind. As Fuller observes in speaking of the mind, 

they occur .”—(Ohservationi on Mental Deranaement, by Andrew Combe, M.D., 
pp. 188-9, 190-4.) 

I have the more readily extracted these remarks on a very important subject, 
closely akin to the one treated of in the text, because Dr Combe's volume from 
which they ore taken has for many years been out of print. See farther, on 
Religious Insanity, the Journal of Psychological Medicine, vol. 1., p. 245-6. 

Southey, in No. xiii. of Espriclla’s Letters, observes that, without doubt, the 
May-day sports of the English wore once connected with religion; and adds— 
“ It is the peculiar character of the true religion to sanctify what is innocent, 
and make even merriment meritorious; and it is as peculiarly the character of 
Calvinism to divest piety of all cheerfulness, and cheerfulness of all piety, as if 
they could not co-exist; and to introduce a graceless and joyless system of man¬ 
ners suitable to a faith which makes the heresy of Manes appear reasonable. 
lie admitted that the Evil Principle was weaker than the Good one, but in the 
mythology of Calvhi there is no good one to be found.” See what the some 
writer says of the Book of Sports, ante, p. 321. 

“ A merry heart,” says Solomon, “ doth good like a medicine; hut a broken 
spirit drieth the hones.”— {Prov. xvii. 22.) 

* See pp. 225-6, 229-242; and the whole of Note E, pp. 267-279. 

t Ibid,, and pp. 369, 371-2. J Ante, pp. 226, 187-8. 
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“ Recreation is a second creation^ when weariness hath almost annihi¬ 
lated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the soul, which otherwise 
would he stifled with continual business,”* * * § “ Sleep itself,” ho accord¬ 
ingly adds, “ is a rooroationand oven to sit or lie down may in 
strictness be similarly described. Rut the word is now universally 
used to signify refreshing active oiuploymont alone. 

Although the stricter Puritans speak of all recreations as “vain 
and idlo,”f this preposterous way of viewing them is by no means 
universal among those of the Evangelical school. Thus Mr M’ilber- 
force, who was a man of sense, scholarship, and refinement, as wi ll as 
of piety, says, “There can be no dispute concerning tho true end of 
recreations. The^ are intended" (by tho Poity, of course) “ to retVosh 
our exhausted bodily or mental pow’ers, and to restore us with renewed 
vigour to tho more serious occupations of lifo.”J They include, it is 
plain, a great deal more than what arc usually understood by “ amuse¬ 
ments.” Every agreeable and exciting occupation, reasonably in- 
dnlged in during intervals of toil, is recreation ; the aim of nhich is 
said by another eminent writer to bo, “ to divert tho mind or body 
from labours, by attending to Stitoething that pleases and gives no 
troublo.”§ “ It is in recreations,” says he, “as in moat and drink, 
—which are then good, w'hon they are necessary and useful to the 
purpose8ofournatnroandemployme.nl. Sleep is necessary, and so 
long it is good; but a man must not therefore spimil tho bi'st of his 
time in sleep, but that time that is allowed to it, and without which 
ho cannot well do his business. Tho limits of these things are not so 
strait as necessity, nor yet so large as humour or desire; but as a 
man may drink to (pieiich his thirst, and ho may yet drink more to 
refresh his sorrow, and to alleviate his spirits, and to case his grief, 
provided that ho turn not his libi'rty into a snare, -so ho may in his 
recreation and his spurts. 

t'ito runipps arctim, semper si tensmn habiieris; 

At si laxaris, emu voles, eril ulilis. 

Sic Insus aiiinio dobuiit aliqiiunilu iluri, 

Ad cogitaiidum mcliur ut rcdeiit tU)l.— Vlurdrua, liii. 

[Boon is th' elastic vigour spent. 

Of stoutest bow that’s ne’er unbent; 

But, loosen’d oft, its strength remains, 

Mor disappoints the archer’s pains. 

Ev’n so thy soul, with toil opprest. 

At tiir^ indulge with playful rest: 

8u Aau a livelier wit be thine. 

And cheerfulness tby labour join.] 

Within this bound,he must keep, that he lose none of his business for 
his sport;—that he make his other time more useful;—that this b« 
the less principal;—that it bo taken as physic, or a.s wine at most:— 
and the minutes and little points of this measure are no otherwise to 
he weighed and considered, but that wo take those proportions which 

* The Holy State, B. HI., ch. xiii. 

• t See Dr Muir's speech, quoted ««tr, p. 216, 

X Practical View of Christianity, ch. vii. 

§ Taylor’s Doctor Dubitantiuin, B. IV., ch. i., § 36. 
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ourselves think we need to so good purposes, ov whicli we are advised 
to by a wise guide.”* 

“ From due refreshment life, health, reason, joy; 

From wild excess pain, grief, distraction, death ; 

Heaven’s justice this proclaims, and that her love.’ f 

“If thy life bo sedentary,” says Fuller, “exorcise thy body ;J if 
stirring and active, recreate thy mind. But ttake hoed of cozening 
thy mind, in sotting it to do a double task, under pretence of giving 
it a play-day, as in the labyrinth of chess, and other tedious and stu¬ 
dious games.” Recreations distasteful to some dispositions, he adds, 
“ relish best to others;” and “ as soon may tho same moat please all 
palates, as tho same sport suit with all dispositions.” 

If, however, one set of muscles be almost exclusively employed in a 
man’s ordinary calling, the exorcise of those which aro left compara¬ 
tively idle is a beneficial kind of recreation: thus, walking and leaping 
are refreshments to the tailor or tho shoemaker—as sitting is to the 

• Taylor’s Diictor Diibitantiuni, 14. iy.. c h. i., § 32. 

t Young’s Night Thoughts, IS. viii,j|HB6G-U. 

J “ The great men among tlio ancieWs,” says fjocke, “ understood how to 
rccuncilo manual labour %vith the nlfuirs of state ; and thought it no lessening 
to their dignHy to make the one tho recreation to tho other.” 

In 1829 a Manual iiubour Academy” was established at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, with tho excellent object of combining intellectual cultivation 
with useful bodily labour, so as to secure good health as an indispensable basis 
for extensive moral and intellectual improvement. An account of it is given 
in Woodbridge's American Annals of Kducutioii, No. I., quoted by Dr Oombe in 
an article on tlic principles of education, in the I’hrenological Journal, vol. vii., 
p. 174. Whether it still exists and flourishes, I do not know ; but its success 
in 1830 was encouraging. “The usual branclies of study in classical schools,” 
says a fleport quoted iu the Annals, “ are pursued, w ith the addition of the 
study of the iliblc. The hours of rc»'reation are not hours of waste, and idle¬ 
ness, and immorality. Th<*y lire employed in useful bodily labour; such as 
will exercise their skill, make them dexterous, establish their health and 
strength, enable each to defray bis own expenses, and fit him for the vicissi¬ 
tudes of life; particularly so, if they bo destined for our new settlcmouts os 
(Christian missionaries. . . . Thus far they Iiavc been employed in carpeii- 

tor work, gardening, farming,” &c.; and with the best results. From this 
union of systematic bodily labour for three or four hours-every day with the 
usual academic studies, many comforts have arisen. The pupils not only de¬ 
fray the cxiienscs of their ow n education, and turn out better fitted for the 
business of life, but “ their blood flows rich, and warm, and equable; and the 
east winds cannot penetrate them. Their thirst demands water, their hunger 
plain food, their limbs rejoice in muscular efforts, auM their minds in truth. 
Sleep rests them, and their waking eyes behold the li^ffof another cheerful, 
useful day,” &c. The religious enthusiast and the ardent student regard the 
time employed in such labour as misspent. Hut, as is very justly observed in 
the Report, the great characters of the sacred w ritings followed useful occupa¬ 
tions, and were not like the pale and feeble devotees of the ])rcscnt day. ** The 
demureness, sickliness, gloom, and eccentricitics of modern Christianity did not 
belong to them. These are the effects of a diseased body on the mind. Tho 
schools of the prophets contained men of muscular exertion. Wo find them 
felling trees, preparing beams, tarrying them to a distance, and erecting their 
own college edifices. The disciples w'cre occupied, after the resurrection of 
tticir lilaster, in corporal labour. Paul, the pupil of Gamaliel, by birth and 
education high, is found at Corinth employed at manual labour.” * 

These principles are admirably reduced to practice in tile “ Training College” 
at Chester, described in the Chester Guide, p. 38. 
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ploughman or the (lamsing-master. And iu tho case ot* mental labour, 
those parts of the brain which it leaves unemployed may with advan¬ 
tage be brought into action at leisure hours. Tlie priuciplo of tho 
thing has boon very well stated as follows:—“No human faculty, 
whether mental or physical, can coiitinuo iu uninterrupted activity, 
and at the same time continue in health. Monotony of em]doymcnt 
is proverbially disagreeable; and it is so, because it calls into activity 
always the same faculties. When this is the case, the faculties em¬ 
ployed, after a certain length of time, become exhausted, and a disin¬ 
clination for further exertion ari.ses, and gradually increases in 
strength, until a cessation in the performance of their functions is ab¬ 
solutely imperative. After a period of rest, how'over, these faculties 
regain their strength, and are lit for renewed exertion, and their ex¬ 
ercise is now accompanied with jileasnro. In addition to this, it is to 
be remarked, that when tho.se powers which are specially re(|uired in 
a man’s daily occupation become exhausted from protracted exercise, 
it is not necessary while they arc enjoying their needful ropose, that 
the mau himself should he iu ^state of inactivity : other facultio.s, 
which probably have been all llpdormaiit during his days of toil, will 
now cravo gratitication, and in allonling them the gratitication they 
demand, lie will now' reap a new and a rich harvest of enjoyment.”* 
As formerly remarke<l (pp. 371), whalcvj'i* it is needful that 
we should habitually do, Nature prompts us to do, by moans of pro¬ 
pensities so clamorous for satisfaction, that, although doubtless the 
government of tlicm demiiuds our constant care, all altempts to 
liuish them must not only fail, hut load to more vic.ious and disastrous 
e.xcesses than tho.so which we are oiidcavouring to repress by <lonylng 
ourselves rcasonahlo gratification. Well says Horace— 

^Tiituram uxpclliia i'ui-cu; taiticn uhiiuo rucurrot.’' 

“ !Stfl\c to oxpol alroug Nature, iu vain ; 

With (luiiblo force slio will leturii again.’’t 

“ To some, perhaps to many,” says l)r (Jlianning, “ ridigion and 
amusement seem mutually hostile, ami he who pleads for the one, may 
fall under suspicion of unfaitiifuluoss to ihe other, lint to light 
against our nature, is not to serve tho cause of piety or sound morals. 
God, who gave us our nature, who has constituted body and miml in¬ 
capable of continued effort, who has iinphiiited a strong desire for re¬ 
creation after labour, who has made us for smiles much more than for 
tears, who has made laughter tho most contagious of all sounds, whoso 


* The Dawn, No. viii., edited l»y Oharles Clarke, (ilasgow, Augu.st IS.'iO. 
—See the subject amply elucidated iu Dr Combe's I’hy'jiology applied to Health 
and Kducatioa, especially the chapters on the “ Nature of the Muscular .System,'’ 
“ Uiiles for Muscular Exercise,” “ haws of Mental Exercise,” and “ Influence of 
tho Nervous System uijon the General Health.” See also Sweetser’s Mental 
Hygiene, Part i., ch. v.; and Field's I.ife of Parr, vol. i., p. 103. 

There is an adrniruble “ Kssay cotieernlng Recreation, ’ by Imcke, in his Life 
by Lord King, vol. ii., p. 105, cd. 1830; and he treats of the recreations of 
children in his Thoughts concerning Education, § 108. 

t “ The fact is, that there is nothing hoxielcssly impracticable in tho world, 
unless it be to put an end to something which is based on tho interests and 
happiness of mankind.'’— (Speech of ,lfr (.'o^>den "< Manfhofter, Dec. 4, 1850.) 
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Sou hallowed a marriage feast hy his presence and sympathy, who has 
sent the child, fresh from his creating hand, to develop its nature by 
active sports, and who has endowed both young and old with a keen 
susceptibility of enjoyment from wit and humbur,—lie, who has thus* * * § 
formed us, cannot have intended us for ^ dull, monotonous life, ^and 
cannot frown on pleasures which solace our fatigue and .refresh our 
spirits for coming toils. It is not only possible to reconcile amuse¬ 
ment with duty, but to make it the means of more animated exertions, 
more faithful attachments, more grateful piety. True religion is at 
once authoritative and benign. It calls us to suffer, to die, rather 
than to swerve a hair’s breadth from what Giod enjoins as right agd 
good; but it teaches us that it is right and good, in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, to unite relaxation with toil, to accept God’s gifts with cheer¬ 
fulness, and to lighten the heart, in the intervals of exertion, by social 
pleasures. A religion giving dark views of God, and infusing super¬ 
stitious fear of iiinoccnt enjoyment, instead of aiding sober habits, will, 
by making men al)ject and sad, impair their moral force, and prepare 
them for intemperance as a refuge tVom depression or despair.”* 

Wollaston says—“ Tho humouHHpof such appetites as lie not 
undcsr tho interdict of truth and reason, seems to bo the very means 
by which the Authoi* of Nature intended to sweeten the journey of 
life: and a man may upon tlic road as well mulHo himself up sigainst 
sunshine and blue sky, and (jxposc himself bare to rains, and storms, 
and cold, as debar himself of tho innocent delights of his nature for 
alfectod melancholy, wfint, and pain.”j‘ 

As, then, excitement and enjoyment ivill and ought to he obtained, how¬ 
ever sternly denied by tliose who have the power to prohibit or terrify 
men from the iiululgcnce of their natural desires, it is tho dictate of 
wisdom to endeavour to gui<le those desires into proper channels, to 
moderate thorn when viuhmt, to stimulate them when sluggish, and thus 
to educe from them as largo au amount of good, alloyed with as small 
a proportion of evil, as is compatible with tho existing order of sublu¬ 
nary things. 

It is interesting to observe how generally the most agreeable kinds 
of recreation are at tho same time the most accessible, and tho most 
improving.+ A taste for natural history,§ for philosophy, j] litera- 

* Address on Temperance, in ('hanning's Works, p. 374. See T)r Chalmers’s 
Moral Philosophy, p. 297 ; Addison's essay on Clieerfulness, in the Spectator, 
A'o. 387 ; and Mrs ('urter's on Superstition, in the Ham bier, No. 44. 

t The Ucligion of Nature Delineated, Sect, ix., p. 317. 

^ Sec a paper by liisbop llerkeloy on Natural and Fantastical Pleosaresi in 
tlio Guardian, No. 49 ; and Dr Aikin on Cheap L’leasurcs, in his Letters to his 
Son, vol. i.. Letter xxvi. 

§ “ So many advantages with respect to health, tranquillity of mind, useful 
knowledge, and inexhaustible amusement, are united in the study of nature, 
that I should not fail most warmly to recommend it to your notice, had you not 
already acquired a decided taste for its pursuits. Hero 1 can speak from my 
own experience; for the study of English botany caused several summers to 
glide away with me in more pure and active delight than almost any other 
single object ever afforded me. It rendered every ride and walk interesting, 
and converted the plodding rounds of business into excursions of pleasure. From 
the impression of these feelings, I have ever regarded as perfectly superfluous 
the pains taken by some of the iViends of natural history, to shew its utility in 
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ture,f eloquence,** society and conversation,ff music, or the beauties 

reference to the common purposes of life. Miiny of their observations, indeed, 
are true, and may serve to gain patrons for the study among those who lueasuro 
every thing by the standard of economical value ; but is it not enough to open 
a source of copious and elicap amusuiuent, which tends to harmonise the mind, 
and elevate it to worthy conceptions of nature and its author i If I offer a man 
happiness at an easy rate, unalloyed by any debasing mixture, can 1 confer on 
him a greater blessing? JS’othiiig is more favourable to enjoyment than the 
combination of bodily exertion and ardour of mind. This, the reseiireUes of natu¬ 
ral history afford in great perfection ] aud such is the immense variety of its ob¬ 
jects, that the labours of the longest life cannot exhaust them.”— lor. rit.) 

II “ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Hot harsh and crabl>ed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.”— Milton's t^omus, v. 47d-480. 

“ Felix, qui potult reruiii cognosccre causas, 

Atquo inetus omiies et inexorabile fatum 
Subjccit pedibus, stropituinque Acherontis avnri!” 

Viiy. Oeorif., lib. ii,, v. 490 492. 

See ante, pp. 69-72; Biieon’s tre^fe Of the I’roticionce and Advancement of 
Learning, B. i., near the end; Brougham's l>iscourse on the Objects, Advan¬ 
tages, and Pleasures of F'ciene.e; Sir.), irersehel's Discoiirst* on the Study of 
Hatural Philosophy, S 7, 11, 12; and Dr ('luilmors's Moral Philo-sophy, p, 291. 

“ Ho longer," says .Sir 1 )a\ id Brewster, “ does the ('lirist inn pliilnsopher dread, 
as he once dreaded, an alliance with knowledge. lie now draws his most im¬ 
penetrable armour from the once iinfnthomabli* ilcptbs of Time and .Space, and 
he extracts his brightest lance from tlie bowels of the earth, lie has now no 
enemy but ignorance and vice; no false fru'iid but suj)erstitioii; no deceitful 
ally but the priest that ministers at. the shrine of niummoii, win) swears by the 
gold of the temple, and by the gift upon its altar." —tv thr Mrmbrrs of 
the Edinburgh Philosoiihiail lustilntion, Hov. 11, 18.51.j 

^ “Of all the aniuseinents,” says Sir .lohii llersehel, “ which can possibly be 
imagined for a hard-working man, after his daily toil, or in its iiit<'rvttl8, there 
is nothing like r(‘adiiig an entertaining book, supposing him to li.'ive a taste for 
it, and supposing him to have the book to read. It calls for no bodily exertion, 
of which he has had enough, or too much. It relieves his homo of its duliiess 
and sameness, which, in nine cases out of ton, is whiit. drives him out to the ale¬ 
house, to his own ruin and his family’s. It transports him into a livelier, and 
gayer, and more diversified and interesting scene, and while he enjoys himself 
there he may forget the evils of the present mvinieiit, fully as much as if he 
were ever so drunk, with the great advantage of finding himself the next day 
with his money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries and com¬ 
forts for himself and his family - -and without a headache. Hay, it accompanies 
him to his next day’s work, and if the book he has been reading be any thing 
above the very idlest and lightest, gives him something to think of besides the 
mere mechanical drudgery of his cvcry-ibay occupation—something be can enjoy 
while absent, and look forward with pleusure to return to. 

“ But supposing him to have been fortunate in the choice of his book, and to 
have alighted upon one really' gooil and of a good class—what a source of do¬ 
mestic enjoyment is laid open ! What a bond of family union! He may read 
it aloud, or make his wife read it, or his eldest boy or girl, or pass it round 
from hand to hand. All have the benefit of it- -all contribute to the gratifica¬ 
tion of the rest, and a feeling of common interest and pleasure is excited. Ho- 
tbing unites people like conipaoion.ship in intellectual enjoyment. It does 
more; it gives them mutual respect, and to each among them self-respect—that 
corner-stone of all virtue. It furnishes to each the master-key by which he 
may avail himself of his privilege as an intellectual being, to 
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(>t* natui'c and art,§§ ia not only an inoxliaustiblo source of delight to 

* Enter the sacred temple of his breasti 
And gaze and wander thqre a ravished guest; 

Wander through all the gloric'B of his mind. 

Gaze upon all the treasures ho shall And.* 

And while thus leading him to look within his own bosom for the ultimate 
sources of his happiness, warns him at the same time to be cautious lest, he de* 
hie and desecrate that inward and most glorious of temples, 

1 recollect an anecdote 1;oId me by a late iiighly respected inhabitant of 
Windsor as u fact which ho could personally testify, having occurred in a vil¬ 
lage where he resided several years, and where he actually was at the time it 
took place. The blacksmith of the village had got hold of Uichardson’s novel 
of ‘ Pamela, or Virtue llewardcd,’ and used to read it aloud in the long summer 
evenings, seated on his anvil, and never failed to have a large and attentive 
audience. It is ,a pretty long-winded book—hut their patience was fully a 
match for the author's ])i‘olixity, and they fairly listened to it all. At length, 
when the happy turn of fortune arrived, which brings the hero and heroine to¬ 
gether, and sets them living long and happily according to the most approved 
rules—the congregation were so delighted as to raise a great shout, and procur¬ 
ing the church keys, actually sc't tlie i)aris]i bells ringing. NoW lot any one 
say whctlicr it is easy to cstiiiiute tiio a maup t of good done in this simple case. 
Jiot to speak of tlie number of hours agreeably and innocently spent~not to 
speak of the good fellowship and harniony promoted—here was a whole rustic 
population fairly won over to the side of good - cliarmcd—and night after night 
spell-hound within tliat magic circle which genius can trace so elTectually; and 
compelled to bow before that image of virtue and ])urity which (tliough at a 
great cx[)ense of words) no one knew better liow to body fortij with a thousand 
life-like touches than the author of tliiit work. 

“ [f I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under every 
variety of circiimstunccs, aiul he a source of happiness and uliecrfuliicss to me 
througli life, and a sliicld against Its ills, however tilings might go amiss, and 
the world frown ujion me, it w'ould be a taste for reading. 1 speak of it, of 
course, only as a worldly advantage, and not iu the slightest^degree as supersed¬ 
ing or derogating from tlie higher office and surer and stronger panoply of 
religious priuciples - -but as a taste, an instrument and mode of pleasurable 
gralitication. Give a man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making a hajipy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands 
a most pei'vcrse selection of books. You place him in contact with the best so¬ 
ciety in every period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest—with the ten- 
derest, the bravest, and tlic purest cliaractcrs that have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations -a cotemporary of all ages. The world 
has been created for liim. It is hardly possible but the character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant habit of associating in thought with a 
class of thinkers, to sny the least of it, above tlie average of humanity. It is 
morally impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of good breeding 
and civilization from having constantly before one's eyes the way in which the 
best-bred, ami the best-informed men have talked and conducted themselves in 
their intercourse with each other. There is a gentle, hut perfectly irresistible 
coercion in a habit of reading well directed, over the whole tenor of u man's 
character and conduct, w'hich is not the less effectual because it works insensi¬ 
bly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams of. It cannot, in short, 
bo better summed up than in the words of the Jjatin poet— 

. * Emollit mores, uoc sinit esse feim' 

It civilizes the conduct of men—and sufers them not to remain barbarous.”— 
(Address delivered to the Subscribers to the Windsor and Eton Public Library, 29th 
Jan. 1833; in a volume entitled “ The Im 2 iortance of Literature to Men of Busi¬ 
ness : a Series of Addresses delivered at various Poiiular Institutions.” London: 
1852. Pp. 39-42.) See also Addresses by Lord Mahon at Manchester and the 
Duke of Argyle at Glasgow, pp. 209 and 262 of the same volume; and Dr 
Aikin’s Letter on Cheap [Measures, above referred to. 
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its possessor, but tends to clovate him above grovelling pursuits, to 

** The delight of mankind in eloquknce is seen in the eagerness with which 
they flock to those churches where cxccilent oratory muy be heard: and if the 
speaker be devout, wise, and wcll-infornmd, us well as «doquont, tlie improve* 
mentaud refreshment which his hcarci's may receive from him are iucaiciilnblc. 

On the Stage, the effect of eloquence is greatly enhanced by tlio addit ion of 
scenery and action. Tliat the drama miglit be made the vehicle of mucli higher 
instruction than it at present conveys, is an opinion generally held by those who 
have deeply studied the nature of man. What Imtlier thought on the subject 
we have seen already {ante, p. 12:2); and the grave Lord t'lurcndun expresses 
himself to a similar effect. “ The mind,” says be, “ hath as great need of rc- 
ci'eation and relief as the body hatii, the fatigue of the spirits being as grievous 
as that of the limbs; and the flnding whulcsoine and innocent supidies for both, 
is a good part of the business of liuman life ; and though Uu>i-c aio many excel* 
lent exercises which confirm the strength of the body and improve its activity, 
some of which in a degree recreate the mind t«K), yet (liere arc very few pre¬ 
pared purely for the mind, and of those none so ctlieacluus, and which ndiniiiis- 
ter so mucli pleasure and content to it, as those representations upon the stage. 
... I must still suppose,” ho adds, “ that all due care will be t.ikeii for the 
castigation of all rank o\ 2 >ressions and ])ersomiI retleciions, and then I am not 
afraid nor ashamed to in'onounceJjltet the tlieafres are a provision of (he most 
innocent mirth, wit, and iiistructim, that ever was or can he iinule for the de¬ 
light of a nation- . . . xMl nations we are acquainted with have such natural 
inclinations to ga/ing anil spectacles, thill thej crowd to tho.so which are not 
in themselves very pleasant, as e.v.ee(itions, jind other ingrateftil olijects. It is 
better by rmieh to comply with this natural curiosity, by proviiliiig jiluces for 
them to resort to, and to be pleased in, than by inhibitions and restrtiiits to 
extinguish that Ivirinless u]ipetite, and divert into pensiveiicss or murmuring.” 
—(Miscellaneum Works, 2il i*d., pp. 114 i, 3-ir».) .Ndilison also observes, that 
"the stage iiiiglil bo nuwle a perpetual source of the most noble and useful oii- 
tcrtaininents, were, it under proper regulations.” (Sjn'i i<tior, No. 1)3.) J>r 
John Gregory says to his diiugliters—'• I know no eiitcrtiiinnient tliat gives sneh 
pleasure to any person of sentiment or humour, as the thunlre. Hut i am sorry 
to say, there are lew 1‘higlish comedies a Itidy can si>e, w itiioiil a shuck to deli¬ 
cacy. . . . Tragedy sulijeets you to no sueli distress, its sorrows will soften 
and ennoble your liofirts.”— (A Father’s Le'ja' ij to his Ihioi/hiers, 17S8, pp, 141, 
142.) And the pliilosopliical Dr Hash rcmark.s, thiit “Could the eloquence of 
the stage be properly directed, it is impossible to conceive the exta-nt of its me¬ 
chanical effects upon murals. The language and imagery of a Sbakspearu up¬ 
on mural and religious subjects, poured upon the passion,s and the senses, in all 
the beauty and variety of dramatic roprescnlatioii! who could resist, or de¬ 
scribe their effects ?'’—{Meilicnl Iwiniri-s nnd Ohservuiints, by I’eiijaniin Hush, 
M.D., I'rofcssor of the ln.alitutes of .Medicine, iS.c. in Hie Univer.sity of I’eniisyl- 
vaniu, vol. ii., p. 34.) To these laymen may be added the pious liishop Newton, 
who expresses himself in language equally strong, lie says - The stage under 
proper regulations might contribute much to tin: reformation of mankind, and- 
advancement of piety and virtue; and this effect it had in (he times of the old 
Greeks and Ilomuns, plays being then, if I may so speak, their sermons, and tlic 
best public lectures they had of morality and religion.”— {Winks, vol. iii., p. 
577, 4to.) I’alcy was all his life fond of the theatre. In his youth ho lived at 
Greenwich, and wo are told that “ the acting of Garrick would at any time 
make him walk to London without his dinner, in order that in: might |j^ tliero 
in time. ... In after life, when he still continued peculiarly foini of even the 
worst theatrical exhibitions, his first care was to Imstlu up to what ho thought 
the best place, which was in front of the actors, as near the stage us bis situo* 
tion might allow.” —{Life of Paley, by ids Hon; Works, vol. i., p. xxxiv., ed. 
1838.) “To the many excellent persons,” says llcni'y Mackenzie, “of different 
ranks and persuasions, who have held, or still liold, dramatic cntertainxiionts to 
be of such baneful effect bn the mural and religious jirinciples of a people, I can 
only reply, that viewing their scruples with that indulgence and respect to 
W'hich the parity of their intentions, and the rc.spcctability of tlteir characters, 
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wjinn Iiis pioty, enlarge his sympathies, increase his knowledge, in- 

II ro entitled, I ehould, were I to allow the justice of their fears,* be obliged to 
regret that a dopartinont of literary composition, which affords the amplest field 
to the talents of the writer, and the feelings of the reader of poetry, should be 
liable to the imputation of such hurtful consequences; I should remind them 
how much of life is spent, and must be spent, in amusements; and that, to draw 
tlie young and the gay into innocent fields of amusement, is to gain or to save 
a great deal of their time from hurtful dissipation. But, in truth, the plea on 
behalf of theatrical exhibitions rests on liighor and more certain grounds; for 
it is proved by repeated experience, marked in the accurate and impartial re¬ 
gisters of officers of police, that in several great cities, when, from an accident, 
such exhibitions are suspended, every kind of wickedness and crime, even those 
which trench on the public safety (without taking into account any advantage 
of improvement in manners), has always increased in a very great degree. 
‘ The truth seems to be,’ as our venerable colleague Dr Adam Ferguson expres¬ 
ses it, in a le.ttcr to me on the subject of Mr Home’s dramatic writings, ‘ that 
theatrical compositions, like every other human production, are, in the abstract, 
not more laudable or censurable than any other species of composition, but are 
either good or bud, moral or immoral, according to the management or the effect 
of the individual tragedy or comedy we are to see represented, or to peruse.”' 
— (Account, of the, Life and Writings of John'Uome, pp. 45-47.) 

' Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, reporting a conversation at the London Pan¬ 
theon in 1772, says :—“ Happening to meet tSir Adam Ferguson, I presented 
him to Dr Jolinson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheon 
would encourage luxury. ‘ Sir (said Johnson), I am a great friend to public 
aiuuseiiicnts; for they keep people from vice. You now (addressing himself to 
me) vriiuld have been with a wench, had you not been here.—0 ! 1 forgot you 
were married.’ ” 

Iiastly, hero is the very sensible ojiinion of a writer in the Quarterly Review ; 

'—“ Knowing that mankind must and will have places and periods of relaxation, 
it is fur more worthy of the real Christian jjhilanthrojiist to try to keep them 
sound than to get rid of them altogether, especially as it is a fact directly corro- 
borativo of this argument, and one which no (Ttupian theory can overthrow, that 
in those tow’ns where no public amusements have been permitted or provided, 
public murals have been at a Jow'er ebb than in any other.”—(V^ol. Ixxli., p. 49.) 

tt “ The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the under¬ 
standing, as the first is for the afi’ections; for friendship maketh indeed a fair 
day in the affections from storm and tempests, but it maketh day-light in the 
understanding, out of darkness and confusion of thoughts : neither is this to be 
understood only of faitliful counsel, w'hieh a man receiveth from his friend ; 
but before you come to that, certain it is, tliut whosoever hath his mind fraught 
w'itli many thoughts, Ids wits and understanding do clarify and break up, in 
tlio communicating and discoursing w'ith another ; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily ; he marshallcth tliem more orderly ; lie secth how they look when they 
are turned into words ; finally, lie wuxeth wiser than himself; and that more 
by an hour’s discourse than by a day's meditation.'’--(Bacon’s of Friend- 
ship.) See also a paper by Addison in the Spectator, No. 93. 

The same delightful essayist, in his account of a Huiiday spent at Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s country-seat, says—“ 1 am always very well pleased with a 
country Sunday, and think, if keeping lioly tlie seventh day were only a human 
institi^on, it would be the best method that could have been thouglit of for the 
polishing and civilising of mankind. It is certain the country people would 
soon degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such fre¬ 
quent returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet together with 
their best faces, and their cleanliest habits, to converse with one another upon 
indifferent sujects, hear their duties explained to them, and join together in 
adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday' clears away the rust of the whole 
week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of religion, but os it 
puts both the sexes upon appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting 
all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the village. A 
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vigorate liis understanding, improve his health and temper, refine liis 

country fellow distinguishes himself ns much in the churchyard, ns a citizen 
does upon the ’Change, the whole parish-politics being goncrally discussed in 
that place either after sermon or before the bell rings/' - No. 112.) 

Jt Music delighteth all ages, and beseometh all states ; a thing as season¬ 
able in grief as in joy ; as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight 
and solemnity, as being used wlicn men most seiiuuster tliomselvcs from ac¬ 
tion. . . .Wo are at the hearing of some more incHned unto sorrow and 

heaviness, of some more mollified and softened in iniiul; one kind apter to stay 
and settle us, another to move and stir our afTectioiis : there is tiuit drtiwclh to 
a marvellous, grave, and sober mediocrity; there is also that earrietli as it wero 
into ecstasies, filling the mind with a heavenly joy, imd fiir tlie time, in a man¬ 
ner, severing it from the body : so that, although we lay altogether a<ido file 
consideration of ditty or matter, the very liarniony of sounds being (runied in 
due sort, and carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of oiir souls, is, liy 
a nativo puissance and efficacy, greatly available to lu-iiig to a perfeel teinpm- 
whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken tlie spiriis as to allay llint 
which is too eager, sovereign against melancholy and despair, t’orcililo to draw 
forth tears of devotion, if the mind bo such as can yield them, able both to iiio\ o 
and to moderate all affections.’'—(^ooker'a AV<-/. I'olltij. H. v.. § .‘IS.) .'<e« like¬ 
wise Aristotle's Polities, J{. v.; lli.shop Atterlnicy in I'hamber.s's Hist, of Kiiglish 
Literature, vol. i., p. 661; Kaiiu>s's Elements of ('riticisni, eh. ii., part i.; l>i* 
John Gregory’s Comparative View of the State and faculties of Alan, &e., 
pp. 111-16.3; and llurney's History of Alusie, vol. i., ]». 17:i it m’l/. 

In January 18.50, Dr Cumming, minister of Hie iVational Scotch Church, 
London, delivered an excellent lecture on “ Music in its Itelalion to Jleligion,” 
before the Young Men's Christian Association, in lixetcr Hall. “ Music,'’ said 
he, “ has a wonderfully sootliing infinenec. . . . Are you, young men, worn 

out w'ith the toils of the dnj', and anxious to drown Ihe lingering eclioes of tlio 
roar of the wheeks and maeliinery of inainmoii 'i J.eiirn lo sing, or play on the 
violin, sacred anthems, airs, and tunes. Amusement or relaxation you must lia> e. 
Try this; it will exert on you all the power and none of tlie jioi.son of opium. 
Singing keeps off pulmonary diseas**. Disease of tlie lungs often nrises from 
failing fully to inflate them. Now moderate exercise of the voi<*e is just 
os necessary to the Iicalth of the whole chest, as exercise of the whole body 
to its healthy development. Alusic has also an insjiiring power. If you feel 
dull, sleepy, and exhausted, a lively tunc on tlie v iolin will rouse your nerves, 
and restore them to harmony. Don't have recourse to wine or alcohol; these 
will aggravate, not cure. Try music ; it is essentially teetotal, ami yet in¬ 
spiriting. . . . Beautiful it is that for a twn-shilliiig-and-.sixpenny ride 

on the railway I can feast iiiy sight ujion green trees and sweet flowers, and 
enjoy bright views and beautiful landscapes; and it is no less so that for 
half-a-crown I can summon five hundred inusieians to this platform, and 
order them to render to my ear what Handel conceived and Mendelssohn com¬ 
posed. . . . Milton saysy ‘ if wise men are not such, music has a great 

power and disposition to make them gentle;’ (ihrysostoin, ‘God has joined 
music W'ith worship that we might with checrfulncs.s and readiness of mind 
express his praiso in sacred hymns ;’ Bishop Horne, ‘ The heart may be 
weaned from everything base and mean, and elevated to cv<*rytiiiiig excellent 
and praiseworthy, by sacred music.' Martin Luther was cleeply affected by 
music. One day two of Luther’s friends, on visiting him, found him in deep 
despondency, and x>rostrafe on the floor. They struck up oin* of the soleiAn and 
beautiful tunes which the Reformer loved, liis inrdanclioly lied ; he rose and 
joined his friends, adding, ‘ The devil hates good music.’ Some of Luther’s 
tunes are from the old Latin chants, and others were composed by himself. 

‘ Most of the singing in the Mass,’ he said, ‘ is very fine and glorious, breathing 
nothing but thankfulness and praise, such os Gloria in Kxceltis, Alleluia, Item- 
dietus, Agnus Dei ,*’ and some of it he devoted to pure ITotestant ends, jjutber 
was a strenuous advocate for makiitg music a part, a prominent part, in tho 
education of the young; and in 1544, together with George Khnu, he prepared 
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manners, and, if not immoderately indulged, render him a more efii- 

n. hymn-book with music for schools. lie was an exquisite performer on the 
flute; and when a poor student, his beautiful playing secured him many a 
night's lodging. He says, ‘ I have always loved music; 1 would not for any 
price lose the little musical power. It drives away the spirit of melancholy, as 
we see in the case of King Saul. By its aid a man forgets bis anger, lust, and 
pride, and expels many temptations and evil thoughts. I'hc devil cannot abide 
good music—he hates it. Music is a great disciplinarian; she makes peoplo 
tractable and kindly disposed. Music is a lovely gift of Uod; it aw'akcns and 
moves me so, that 1 preach with pleasure.’ No one will assert that Luther was 
less abundant in labours because so fond of music. . . . 1 have just seen 

and tried a selection of music, chiefly old Tiutin and German, collected and 
politely sent me hy Itlrnest Bunsen, son of the distinguished Prussian minister, 
in which are several of Tjuther’s noble, solemn, and plaintive compositions, 
which are little known in this country. I do so long^to see the wretched rants, 
that arc but too popular, banished from our churches and chapels, in order that 
these grave and noble compositions may occupy their place; and one object of 
this lecture is, to lead you, if possible, to abjure and eject many of those tunes 
which have neither merit nor beauty, and popularise those noble compositions, 
the anthems, chants, and tunes of the ancient masters. . . . I have no sym¬ 

pathy whatever with tlio nltrupuritanic views of some on this side the Tweed, 
or the covenanting prejudices of others north of the Tweed in this matter. I 
do not admire tljo anile ignorance which hears heresy in the sounds of an or¬ 
gan, or sees a Pa 2 )ist in its 2 )atron or ijlaycv."’ 

There is one 02 )inion, expressed hy Hr Cuinraing, in wliich I am unable to 
agree with him : I Ic regards the fact that most of the sounds of nature are “ on 
the minor key—plaintive—sad,” as the consequence of a primeval curse, and 
as “ giving proof of the apostle’s assertion, ‘ All creation groaneth and travailcth 
in pain together until now.’ . . Sin,” says he, “ has thrown creation’s choir 
very much out of tune. We hear but occasional snatches of her grand har¬ 
monies, reminding us of the time when all was very good, and predicting the 
time when all will be so again. The great minstrel is the same, the instrument 
only is out of tune.”'—(P. 7.) 

This seems to bo a very literal way of interpreting the apostle; and surely 
Dr Gumming here writes as a Calvinistic theologian, and not as the man of 
taste which the rest of his Lecture indicates him to be. To my mind, so far is 
it from being true that the sounds of Nature are out of tune, that on the 
contrary they appear to be designedly ada^tted to refresh and delight the mind 
of man by that sootliing tune which T)r Gumming distorts into a groan of misery. 
This'is the position of Dr Ghalincrs, in his Bridgewater Treatise, chap. iv. If 
sin has thrown creation’s c/ioir out of tune, why has it not thrown creation’s 
livery into discord too ? Why do writers on natural theology find it possible to 
corroborate our belief in the benevolence of the Deity, by the fact that the pre¬ 
vailing colour of vegetation is ouc whicli delights and refreshes the eye, instead 
of fatiguing it as bright scarlet would have done ? And why are not the bar- 
tnonious colours and the fragrance of flow ers observed to have been marred by 
sin ? Let us hear what Gowper—the melancholy Gowper—says of this alleged 
discord of nature:— 

** fTor rural sights alone, but rural sounds. 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Nature. Mighty wrinds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they All the mind ; 

Unnumber’d branches waving in the blast. 

And all their leaves fast flutt’ring, all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice ' 

Of noigbb’ring fountain, or ofirills tliat slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
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ciont worker in wliatovov sphere of usofuluoss it is liis function to labour 
with the hands or brain. 

Upon loose pebbles, lose tbcmselves at longtb 
In matted grass, tbat with a livelier green * 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night: nor these alone, whoso notes 
Nice-finger’d Art must emulate in vain. 

Hut cawing rooks, and kites that swim snblimo 
In still ropet-itcd,circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and ev’n the boding owl, 

That hails the rising muon, )ia\e charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in tiicmselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for over j’cigns, 

And only there, please highly for tbeii' sake."— The, Tail:, B. I. 

Oowper, we see, preserved a hcaltliy appreciation of nuture, in spite of tin- 
unhappy theological ^iews which added to the bitterness of his existence. In 
this respect he does not fall sliort even of Soutiiey. whosi: theology was of a 
much more'cheerful kind, and who, in some verses written on a ynndaj mom 
ingin 1795, thus beautifully expresses his feelings :— 

“ Go thou and seek the House of I’raycr ! 

I to the woodlands wend, and there 
In lovely Nature see the Hod of Love, 

The swelling organ’s peal 
Wakes not my soul to zeal, 

Like the wild music of the w Iml-swept gro\ e. 

The gorgeous altar and the mystic > ost 
Bouse not such ardour in ray breast 
As w'here the noon*tidc beam 
Plash’d from the broken stream. 

Quick vibrates on the dazzled sight; 

Or where the cloud-suspended rain 
Sweeps in shadows o'er the plain ; 

Or when reclining on the cliffs huge licight 
1 mai'k the billow's burst in silver light. 

Go thou and seek the House of Prayer! 

I to the woodlands shall repair, 

Peed with all Nature’s charms mine e 3 ’’e.s, 

And hear all Nature’s melodies. 

The primrose bank shall there dispense 
Paint fragrance to the awaken'd sense; 

Thd'tnorning beams that life and joy impart. 

Shall with their influence warm my heart, 

,And the full tear that down iny cheek will steal, 

Shall speak the prayer of praise I feel! 

Go thou and seek the House of Prayer! 

I to the woodlands bend my way 
And meet Religion there! 

She needs not haunt the high-arch’d dome to pray 
Where storied windows dim the doubtful day; 

With Liberty she loves to rove 

Wide o’er the heathy hill or cowslip’d dale. 
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According to the Shorter'Catechism of the Church of Scotland, 


Or seek the shelter of the embowering grove, 

Or with the streamlet wind along the vale. 

Sweet are these scenes to her; and when the night 
Pours in the north her silver streams of light. 

She WOOS Reflection in the silent gloom 
And ponders on the world to come.” 

Southey's Poems, 1801; vol. i., p. 48. 


Tt would bo a great mistake to interpret this fine outpouring of sentiment as 
if it were a Directory of Sabbath-observance, to be followed regularly either 
by the writer himself or by anybody else. It is merely an expression of the 
feelings of a young poet on a certain beautiful Bunday morning ; and as to the 
general question, it indicates only that he saw nothing sinful in an occasional 
ramble in the country on the Lord’s Day, but on the contrary experienced warm 
religious emotions while thus enjoying the beauties of nature. 

§§ Bee some excellent remarks i)y Mr Henry Glassford Bell on the pleasures de« 
rived from natouai. scknery and work.s ok aut, in his Address to the Mem¬ 
bers of the Glasgow Athena-um, Nov. 11, 1851, included in the volume before 
referred to: also Grahame's Sabbath and Babbath-Walks. 

Beattie makes it our positive duty to enjoy the beauties of nature:—■ 


“ 0, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, w-hich Nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garnitun* of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

0 how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven 

The Minstrel, B. i., Bt. 


Listen also to Wordsw'orth:— 


9. 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege. 

Through all the years of this oiir life, to lend 
Prom joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within ns, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneens of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Bball e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
' Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee, in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, w^hen thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory bo as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonics; oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations 

Lines written near Tintem Abbey. 

Bacon, in his Essay of Gardens, says:—“ Oerf Almighty first planted a gar* 
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Q. 60, the Pourtlj Commandment requires every Cliristijin to sancfffy 
the Sabbath “ by a holy TOsting all that day, oven from such worldly 
employments and retretitious as are lawful on other days, and spending 
the whole time in the public and private exorcises of God’s worship, 
except so much as is to bo taken up in tho works of necessity and 
mercy.” But I have studied the Commandment for many years Avith- 
ont finding in it a syllable that prohibits recreations; nor have I 
succeeded better in trying to discoA'or in it an injunction of'the public 
and private exorcises of God’s worship, as oithor tlio wliolo or ain/ part 
of tho duties of tho day: on the contrary, 1 have })oen forced to Ihp 
conclusion, that simio tho very purpose of tho law (as expressed in 
Exodus xxiii. 12) was tho periodical refreshment of tho lahourcr, and 
since “ worldly recreations” are highly conducive to that end, tin) 
Fourth Commandment, if it enjoins aught beyond tho move rest which 
it spedfiesy actually enjoins />y implication those very recreations which 
wo are told in tho name of God that it foi’bids ! That it enjoins 
also, by implication, more generous fredinp than on otiicr days, when 
tho labourer cannot so well digest and assiniilato liis food, and ex¬ 
pends more bodily substance than ho gains, tho Jews thomsehTS, as 
Ave shall presently seo, haA'o ahvays licliovod; and thoro is equal 
reason to think, that if snlficiont alcap bo unattainahlo during tho ac¬ 
tive portion of tho Avcok, a more than usual amount of it should ho 
taken on tho Sabbath, lialhina, also, Avhich is a most, oxc.cllont means 
of rofreshmont, may be vogardod as another of the duties enjoined by 
implication in tlio b’onrtb Commandment. ’ 

“ Tho .JeAvish laAVgiver,” says an able writer, “ AA%as notan ascetic ; 
nor Avas asceticism tho character generally of ancient worship. Moses 
instituted numerous fatlii'nls, but not a single fast. Fasts were all 
of lljibbinical origin. In common Avitb tlio eastern nations, the .lows 
observed a monrning fcstiAml at the autumnal equinox, Avbicb Avitb 
them Avas lieM ou the tenth day of tho soAonth month. ^IMiis <lay Avas 
to be a Sabbatti ou Avbich tliov Avorc ‘ to alflict’ thoir souls, and oiler 
sacrifices of atonement—the only iustanco of tho Avord Sabbath being 
connected with soitoav ; and it Avas to be a tenth not a seventh day that 
Avas to be so observed. 

“Tho most solemn festival of tlio Jews was that of tho J’assover, 
but it was called a feast, not a fast; and as a feast, or social festival, 
they Avere taught to observe it. They Avoro lold to kill and roast a 
lamb, the whole of Avhich Avas to be eaten before the next morning ; 
and they wore to oat it Avitli unleavened bread and bitter licrbs, m»t 
because more unpalatable than other food, but as a memorial of tlio 

den j and, indeed^ is the purest of human pleasures; it is tho greatest re¬ 
freshment to the spirits of man; without which building and palaces are hut 
gross handyworks; and a man shall ever see, that wlien ages grow U* civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely; as if 
gardening were the greater perfection.” 

I have repeatedly witnessed with delight the crowds of happy people who 
enjoy the beauties of Hampton (’ourt gardens and works of art on Sundays. 
The nation is indebted to .Joseph Hume for this means of recreation; and it is 
much to be desired thatliotanlc Gardens, Museums, and Galleries of Art, should 
he generally thrown open on Sunday afternoons for the refreshment and im¬ 
provement of the iieoplo. Arrangements might easily ho made for preventing 
undue confinement of the atten dea tg oh this account. 

^ 2 B 
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haste of their departure from Egypt. The general character of .the 
Mosaic festivals may bo inferred from the frequent mention of the 
word rejoicing in connection with them ; and what was understood by 
‘ rejoicing’ docs not admit of question. It was not confined to psalm¬ 
singing. There is nothing equivocal about the following injunctions 
relating to the feast of weeks, and to the case of those who, o» ac-, 
count of distance from the Tabernacle, could not bring with.them to 
the feast contributions in kind, but had to couvei’t them into mo'ngy. 

‘ And thou shalt bestow that raonoy for whatsoever thy soul Instefh 
after; for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for 
whatsoever thy soul dcsireth : and thou shalt eat there before the 
Lord thy Clod, and thou shalt rejoice, thou, and thino household.’* 

“ The seven days’ feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-homo 
festival of the Jews, during which they dwelt in tents—a feast which 
is said to have resembled the yet more ancient Bacchanalian festivals, 
before they became corrupted into drunken orgies—was one of ‘ re¬ 
joicing’ in a similar sense. Rejoicing, with the ancient Israelites, was 
not that * rejoicing in spirit’ to which our evangelical clergy would 
confine the services of religion; but was connected with solid food or 
other ‘ good things.* Wherever the altar might be erected in the 
promised land, it was not merely for expiatory sacrifices for sin, but 
—* Thou shalt oiler peace-offerings, and shalt eat there, and rejoice be¬ 
fore the Lord thy God.’f 

“ Many persons will be slow to believe that holiness was ever" con¬ 
nected with eating and drinking and making merry ; but there can 
bo no mistake on the snbject.+ Neheiniah gives the following pre¬ 
cise instructions for the observance of a day of national thanksgiving; 
one which ho required to be kept, in an especial and emphatic sense, 

‘ holy unto the Ijord—‘ (ro your way : -cat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared: 
for this day is holg unto our Jiord : neither be ye sorry, for the joy of 
the Lord is your strength. . . And all the people went their way 

to oat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great mirth, be¬ 
cause they had understood the words that were declared unto them.’§ 

“ That the religious festivals of the Jews were not ascetic, but joy¬ 
ous in a bom fide sense, is further demonstrated by the fact that they 
were occasions for dancing. When David brought the ark from the 
house of Obed-odom, the CVittite, he not only sacrificed ‘ oxen and 
fatlings,’ but ‘ danced before the Lord wdth all his might.’ The ark 
was brought into the City of David with ‘ shouting and the sound of 
the trumpet,’ the king himself setting the example of ‘ leaping and 
before the Lord.’|| This was not a new or air exceptional 
custom, although David’s wife, Michal, appears to have been scan- 
.dalizod by seeing her husband so forgetful of his royal dignity as to 
dance ‘ uncovered,’ girded only with ‘ a linen ephod;’ for wo find at 
an earlier period, that the passage of the lied Sea and overthrow of 
the Philistines wore in like manner celebrated with singing and 
dancing. ‘ And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 

* “ Deut. xiv. 26.” t "Deut. xxvii. 7.” 

X In Note R., 1 shall consider the meaning of the phrase " keep holy” in the 
Fourth Commandment. 

§ «Neb. viii. 10, 12.” ’ ^ II «2 Sam. vi. 16.’' 
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timbrel in her hand ; and all the women w'eiit out after hor with tim¬ 
brels and with dances. And Miriam answ'ered them : Sinj? ye to the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse find his rider hath 
he*thro,wn into the sea.’* 

Subsequently we read of the people daneina round the imago of the 
golden calf, at the sight of which the anger oi‘ Mosi's was kindled, not 
because of the dancing, but of the idol which led to it;—of Jephtha’s 
daughter going out to meet her father iwith timbrels and with duturs 
**nd of the women welcoming the return of .Saul from the slaughter 
of the Philistines ‘ with singing and dnnrhiiy.^ The Psivlmist. saj's— 

‘ Praise the Lord with the sound of the trumpet; ])raisc him with 
the psaltery and harp : praise him with the timbrel and dantr.'^ 

“ Many pious persons consider dancing at any time an irndigions 
custom, but this is evidently not the doctrine of the Iliblo. Not ojily 
is dancing nowhoro condemned in the .‘Scriptures,—while tho ‘solemn 
meetings’ of the Rabbinical ‘ New-moonsand .‘^abbaths’ are donouncod 
by Isaiah as an iniquity and an .abomination,J but dancing is spoken 
of by Jeremisih as one of tho national custon)s of the Jews to bo re¬ 
stored when they return to their ow'u laud ; tbi* ‘ ’riien shall the vir¬ 
gin rcjoico,in the danre, botli young men .and old together; for 1 will 
turn their mourning into joy, and will comfoi’t them, and make tliom 
rejoice from their sorrow.’§ 

“ Nothing is .said in the I’entatencb of the ‘ Sabbatli-d.'jy’s journey,’ 
to which allusion is made in the Now Testament; but the Il.ahbini- 
cal tradition was, th.at a journey on tho Sabhath-day was limited to 
a distance of 2000 cubits (ab(»nt an Ihiglisb mile) from the walls of 
a city. It Av.is hold to hi* lawful to Avalk any number of miles within 
tho city; and modern Jews entertain this opinimi. Of the s])irit, 
however, of the original institiilion in regard to travelling there can 
he no doubt. Tho Sabbath was to ho a day of rest, net of Jahnur: 
whether in tho city or without the. rity, whether in jouriie\ing or re¬ 
maining in-doors, nothing w'as io he niidei'takon that Avoiild fatigue a 
man or beast, and that could therefore bo called ‘ work.’ 

“ Putting all these facts together, wo may form a very distinct no¬ 
tion of the nature of S{ihbath-day ob.sorvances among tho ancient Is¬ 
raelites. Tho loading object w'as not religion, in our sense of the 
term, but relaxation. Religion, however, was no doubt so far con¬ 
nected with it that tho people attended on tho Sabb.ath-day, whenever 
they could conveniently do so, ‘ tho morning and evening sacriticos.’ 
Tho interval between them, we in,ay h^ morally certain, w'as devoted, 
at tho pleasure of individimls, to the misccllaniious objects of rational 
recreation :—visits to friends ; pleasant walks; social pastime, tlie 
song, and the dance, || 

“ It is a fair presumption that, after a time, tlio day w.as devoted 

* *‘Exo«ltu XV, 20.” t “ Psalm cl. 0,” 

t “ Isaiah i. 13.” § “Jeremiah xxxl. 13.” 

II " Among U8,” says Michaelis, “many people may, from intolerable lan¬ 
guor, be tempted to work on Sunday, especially where roHneineiit in doctrine 
represents amusements and social meetings as profanations of that day. lint 
this could not be the case by tbo Mosaic regulation, according to which, tho 
•Sahhath was at the same time a day on which amusements and feasts wore au¬ 
thorised.”—.(Commentaries on the Xfftwt of Mote$, vol. ir., p. 46.) 

2^2 
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by many to other objects than those of either natural recreation or 
religious worship. Among a rude and unlettered people, without 
mental resources, it could not have been an easy task to prevent ex¬ 
cesses of many kinds on a day of uninterrupted leisure, for 

‘ The devil finds some mischief still, 

For idle hands to do.’ 

“ Abuses of the Sabbath, carried to a great height, would lead to 
an effort to restrain them, on tflo part of the better, disposed. Vico 
would be mot with indignant rebuko by priests and elders ; and in 
times of public calamity, Avhen Clod was supposed to be manifesting 
his wrath against the nation, there would be the natural reaction of 
the human mind, of passing from one extreme to another ; indulgence 
would give place to penance, and the Sabbath of dissipation would 
become the Sabbath of superstition. 

“ The Sabbath of superstition, the Sabbath of idol.atry, the Sabbath 
which substitutes tlie idols of ceremonial observances for truthfulness 
of heart, the Sabbath which degrades God to the level of a human 
monarch—some potty stickler for etiquette ; the Siibbath of modern 
Puritanism ; was the Rabbinical Sabbath of the days of Christ and 
his apostles.”* 

* Sabbaths: An Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions, and the 
Autliority for a Sabbatical Observance of the Jilodorn Sunday. lieprintcd from 
the Westminster Review for Oct. 1850. London, 1850. I’p. 30 -34. 

Dr M‘Crie says of the ancient Jews —“ So far were they from converting the 
day thus redeemed from ordinary toil into a season of ascetic gloom, that in 
point of fact, if we may judge from the practice of their descendants, they de¬ 
voted it more than any other day to carnal ease and festive indulgence. The 
Sabbathine rules enjoin the sons of Abraham to prepare for the feast, by lay¬ 
ing in a stock of provisions the day before ; and the costlier tlie viands and wino 
were, the more honour was done to the Sabbath. On that morning, they were 
allowed to repose in bed longer than usual. On rising, they were to dress 
themselves in their best attire, and, after finishing the services of the synagogue, 
to prepare themselves for social pleasure. Forgetting all worldly cares, and 
avoiding nil sadness of countenance, they were literally to “ make glad and bo 
merrythe festal cup was to circulate freely, and tlio conversation to turn 
on topics of a light and amusing character. Marriages were frequently cele¬ 
brated on Sabbath, and the evening was occasionally spent in music and dancing. 
Such was the ‘ Judaical observance of the Sabbath,’ sanctioned by the most 
solemn rules of tlie Jewish rabbis, and practised in many places to the present 
day.”— (Memoirs of SHr Andrew Agnew, p. 194; where Buxto.rf’s Synagoga 
Judaiea, cap. xv. is referred to.) Dr M‘Crie seems to think that these “solemn 
rules” of the Jewish rabbis are at variance with the law of Moses; but this, it 
is evident, is not at all the case. 

Dean Milman, in ius History of .the Jews (Murray’s Family Library), 
■ speaking of the period subsequent to the Captivity, says:—In later times, 
as well as a day of grateful recollection, the Sabbath became one of public in¬ 
struction in the principles of the law, and of social equality among all classes. 
Rich and poor, young and old, master and slave, met before the gate of the city, 
and indulged in innocent mirth, or in the pleasures of friendly intercourse.— 
(Vol. jx., p. 113.) He elsewhere observes—“ It is most likely that from this 
dancio (the date of the completion of the canon of the Old Testament) the Jews 
^ ((.-i to establish synagogues, or places of public worship and-instruction, for 
+ In which copies of the sacred writings were mbltiplicd.—(Vol. ii., 

Fourth in his Bxercitations upon St Luke (ch. xiv., v. 1), says—** The 

° Mes were generalljr better spread on the Sabbath-day than on any 
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Tlio learucd and pliilosopliical Miehaelis, than whom porliaps no 
man ever understood more thoroughly tho spirit ol' the Mosaic haw, 
oxpvossos himself in the following terms:—“ That man,” says ho, “ can 
have no enjoyment of life, wlio is obliged to toil porpetua'lly, and in 
the same irksome uniformity of employment. Yet every man ought 
to have some enjoyment of life, were it only for a single day of recre¬ 
ation occasionally: wherefore else is he in tho world'^ If he never 
tastes the pleasures of life, he soon dwindles into wrinkUitl insignifi¬ 
cance. Nor is it merely rest from his daily toil that ho ought in jus¬ 
tice to enjoy on such occasions; hut he should have it in his power to 
sport away tho time in social onjoymont, in feasting, dancing, or 
Avhatover cdso is most agreeable to his tasto, if not contrary to good 
morals, lly this variety of pleasure, the mind is roused from its usual 
dull uniformity, culivciied and restored ; tho powers of tho body are 
renovated; and it becomes more supple, and titled for greater ox- 


others ; and that, as they therasolves rcckonoil, upon the ncconnt of religion 
and piety.”— (^Worka, Pitman's cd., vol. xii., ji. 142. See nlso xi., 187.^ This 
famous scholar, who was a member of the Westnihister Assembly, opposes strenu¬ 
ously tho notion that recreation is luwfii] on the Sabbath. Hero is tho way 
in which he tries to maintain iiis purihinieal position : " ‘ Oh ! then 1 cele¬ 

brate tho Sabbath (saith tho SabbaUi-breakcr); for I do no work, but piny and 
recreate, and drink, and sit still, and do no work at all.' Friend, dost thou 
think God ever established idleness and folly by a law ? tliat be iiallowed tlio 
Sabbath-day to bo a playing, fooling, sporting day? ilnt, Cliristian, bow 
readest thou, as a Chvistinii * ‘ The seventh day is the iSabbatii of tlio Lord 

thy Goil;’ not a Sabbath for thy lust and laxinoss. And ‘ in it tiioii shait do 
no manner of work' of thine own. but tho work of tho Ijord thy God. And the 
rest, that he hath commanded, is not for idleness, but for piety towards God ; 
for which end he gave all tlio law’s of tho tirst table,— iiainuly, to li*uve com¬ 
munion with the w'orld and worldly tilings tliat day, and to have it with God; 
as in Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14, ‘ If thou turn aw’ay lliy foot from tlie Sabimtli, from 
doing thy will on my holy days, and call the Sabbatii a delight.' " -■ (vii., .'180.) 

The passage in Isuiab, of w bieb a portion is liere fpioLed, is thought by many 
besides Lightfoot to nican that the Sabbatii should be spent in worship and 
religious nieditatiou. lJut iiobod} who reads it vvilli reference to ihc law of 
Moaea, instead of to modern notions of the Puritans, can interpret it in such a 
manner. Abstinence from work was all that the .Mosaic law required ; and by 

not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure,'’ on tlie Salilmtli- 
dny, an Tai-aelUe could understand simply “ not indulging tliy desire to work on 
tho holy day.” Tlie next clause, “ nor speaking words” (for “ thine own” is 
avowedly an interpolation by the translators), appears to signify, “ nor speak¬ 
ing w’ords of repiningt. e. ‘‘ without a word of rebellious eoirijilgint about the 
hardship of obedience to my law, in opposition to thine own desire to laijour 
on my holy day.” (See Amos, viii. Kuiiposing, however, the authorised 
version, “nor speaking thine own words,” to bn correct—what kind of words 
must wo understand to be signified? I'learly, such as were contrary, not to tlie 
Fourth Commandment, which had i-eference to deeda alone, but to llie laws 
which regulated apeeeh among the lsraelito.s: each was to bo doulily careful on 
tho Sabbath not to utter those impious, spiteful, or lying words which tin* 
law prohibited on every day, but which were peculiarly unsuitaldc to a di¬ 
vinely-appointed season of feative enjoyment. 

Finally, when interpreting the JJook of Isaiah, or tho similar productions 
of other Hebrew prophets, let us not forget, tiiat these are not the atatute- 
lava of larael, to be literally interpreted as such; but eolleetiona of Oriental 
poetry, which we shall greatly misunderstand if wc bring to tho stmly of them 
the dry critical spirit in which the very prosaic Acte of the iSritish Farlia- 
raent are fitly scanned in this western extremity of Kurope. 
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ertion. In short, the common man throws off the slave, the porter, 
the hind, tho tailor ; and the man of learning the dull pedant. 
Auffetur turn et coitus libido; quod vinbus corpoiisque mentisque pro- 
genici futui'cc multum conferre solet. Physicians, who ought certainly 
to ho consulted on many points of legislative policy, will give the 
reader more ample satisfaction on this subject; which, indeed, is 
handled in several medical books, commonly to be mot with.—It were 
cruel to deprive oven tho slave of a share in such oiijoymonts, for they 
are”, as it were, a recompense for tho hardships of his life; and every 
man who lives, manifestly has a right to partake in them: and it were 
no loss foolish than cruel; for his health, vivacity, and bodily vigour 
will suffer in consequence of such privations. It is therefore prudent 
to allow him seasons of recreation: although selfish and tyrannical 
masters, who only look to immediate advantages, arc, from their ig¬ 
norance of human nature, and tho effects of unceasing labour, some¬ 
times inclined to bo of a dilforont opinion.” 

Passing from the Jewish to tho Christian Sabbath, he proceeds:— 
“ There arises then a moral and political question, ‘ Can tho day of 
divine worship bo aptly united with tho day of rest and enjoyment?’ 
Por my own part, I think it may; provided only, w'o do not include 
all manner of vicious excesses under the term enjoyment: and, in fact, 
the question lias been already thus unanimously decided many thousand 
years ago, by almost all tho nations on the face of the earth; however 
much many gloomy moralists of these later times may have condemned 
entertainments, dancing, playing, and even aftei;nooii companies and 
visits, as profanations of »Siiuday, and zealously, although much too 
late, endpavoiired to prevent thorn. To sot apart two days of every 
week for holidays, as Mr A’'ou Justi once proposed, would leave too 
little time for necessary labours, and would, in fiict, be reviving, 
under tho sanction of the magistrate, blue Monday, or St Crispon’s 
holiday, the abolition of which gave so much trouble to legislative 
authority, even to tho Diet of Ratisboii itself, which only notices the 
most flagrant evils. It cannot bo here objected that amusements are 
apt to degenerate into immoral practices, repugnant to the sanctity of 
the Sabbath—dancing, for instance, into intrigues—else must wo also 
abolish going to church itself, in regard to which, neither sex can 
protend to bo always actuated by spiritual considerations alone. It 
were rather to bo hoped that amusements w'ould kqop Avithin the 
bounds of morality and virtue by being placed in the train of religion; 
and it should rather bo an object of enquiry, Whether they might not 
bo still more closely connected with religion, and thus many excesses 
be prevented. 

“ At any rate, it is contrary to that desire of variety which is im¬ 
planted in human nature, to appropriate a w/iole day every Aveek to 
devotion alone.* Tho application of tho mind for so long a time to 
one object, and an object too which does not affect the senses, is nothing 
less than labour of the hardest and most fatiguing kind: and devotion of 

* See the opinions of Horsley, Dr Vicesimus Knox, and Bishop Forteus, 
onte, pp. 120,121, 336; and as to the practice of the early Frotestants In Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, pp. 296, 298, et teq. In the Rambler, 2io. 30, Miss Talbot 
contrasts the cheerful with the puritanical mode of Sabbath-observance; as 
Joes also Mrs Beecher Stowe in her Four Ways of Spending the Sabbath. 
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this nature will generally lose in intensity, tenderness, and tiucoi- 
strained spontaneous ardour, what it gains in duration. On this ac¬ 
count also, therefore, it is expedient to divide the Sabbath between 
religious duties and lawful enjoyments; because one day will thus 
servo for what w'ould otherwise require two, and more time for labour 
thus bo gained to tho community.”* 

Miuhaeli.s goes on to show that tho only thing prohibited by tho 
Mosaic precept is servile woik, or business. Wo find in tho Pentateuch 
no definition of the woi-ds so translated: but two examples—the ga¬ 
thering of manna and of sticksf—illustrate to us the meaning of 
phrfiscs with which tho ancient Israelites were too familiar to need an 
explanation. “ Of mental labour,'^ adds Michaolis, “ Moses, in his 
Sabbatical statutes, mentions not a word; nor was it nocchsary, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances and occupations of his people,”+ ‘As, how¬ 
ever, the brain, equally with the bones and muscles, has need of re¬ 
pose and recreation in order to recruit its subslaneo ami strength, tho 
law of tho Sabbath was plainly quite as applicahlc to it as to them, 
Fitjhtinij, which, in ancient times, as in our own, was regarded as by 
no means a servile employment, is with good reason held hy Michaolis 
to bo beyond the true scope of the Fourth (hnnmandment, although 
upon this .subject some of the l.iter .Tews totd. up a diHerent notion. 
Had the law been all along interprelcd as it was by the defendors 
of Jerusalem .against the Syrians and llomaus, a^suredly the (ientUo 
neighbours with whom tho Israelites wore so frequently at war would 
have taken such ad\ antagi' of their folly, that many disasters (of which 
wo read nothing in the earli<'r Jewish history) must have been oxpe- 
rionced in cousiMjiiciico of it.§ 

The Jewish Sabbath, it will bo remombenul, began at sunset on 
Friday evening. Hence, the feasts whitdi were ealen upon tlio holy 
day could bo cooked just befoi'o its commencement; ;ind alter it.s close 
there .still remained time omfiigli for prejiaring the evening meal.j{ 
A modern writer on the Sabbath i.s so bold as t«) allirm that it “is 
airfnlli/ ciolatejl by visrTiN(;, fhastix(j, travelling, worldly amuse¬ 
ments,” &e.*i Now it happens to bo recorded that in am;ieiit Jerusa¬ 
lem a leading meiuber of the strictest sect of .lowisb professors thought 
it no .sin to make a feast on tho S.abbath, ami invite Jesus to partake 
of it; and, moreover, that .Tesus without scruide complied with the in¬ 
vitation. We must thcroforo hold that in tho opinion of tho writer 
just quoted, who cannot bo supposed to have boon ignorant of tho 14th 
chapter of St Luke’s (lospel, our Jjord on thi,s occasion .sanctioned by 
his example an “ awful violation” of tho law of Hod \** If tliis im¬ 
pious idea be rejected, then assuredly, even on the supposition that 
the Fourth Commandment is of universal and perpetual obligation, 
m i^ay indulge ourselves without ofibnee in visiting and feasting on 

/ 

* Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. iii., pp. 152- 

,t Kxod, xvi. 22-30; Numb. xv. 32. | Mielmelis, p, 163. 

§ Op. cit., pp. irO-181. II Op. at, p lt54. 

^ Buck’s Theological Dictionary, edited by Dr tleiulersofi; art. 

** I’erhaps, after all, the charitable notion is admissible, that the Now Testa¬ 
ment was but partially known to the writer; for ho seeius to be as little ac¬ 
quainted with the 14th chapter of tho Romans, and smne utlier passages in tho 
writings of Raul about the observance of days, as with the 14tb chapter of Luke. 
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the Sabbath, provided wo so consistently follow the law of Moses as 
to let the work of .cookery ho done on the previous day, which must 
be made to close at sunset: for it is a mistake to suppose (as Dr 
Lorimer, for instance, does) that the Jews might lawfully cook on 
the Sabbath, and that therefore wo may do so likewise.* If the 
h’ourth Commandment binds us, cooking on the Sahbatli, except in 
specially urgent cases, is altogether indefensible. 

When Principal Lee was examined twenty years ago before Sir 
' Andrew Agnow’s Committee, he was asked whether the picture of the 
Covenanters, which Sir Walter Scott has given in Old Mortality^ was 
correct; and to this question he replied in the negative. Cctoceruing 
the Puritanical Sabbath (of which some particulars have been adduced, 
ante^ pp. *149, 275, 310, 311), he said “ that there never was such 
gloom attending its observance in Scotland as that celebrated writer 
alleges. The Sabbath, though observed with tho greatest reverence, 
was a day rather of sober and cheerful piety than of any painful re- 
stramt.”f De yustilms non est disputnndim: one man’s moat is 
another man’s poison ; and what is a most melancholy situation to one, 
may be as cheerful as possible to another. Yet it does seem incredible 
that the worthy Principal would find it pleasant to be cooped up every 
Sunday in a cellar in one of the dark and fetid “ closes” of Edinburgh^ 
wntli no bettor recreation than a walk twice a day to and from the 
High Church, and the pleasure of listening to four long and.not very 
cheering sermons. Even he, I suspect, would have thought it allow- 
siblo to “ vago” to tho Castle-hill in quest of sunshine, fresh air, a 
pleasant talk with his friends, and a sight of tho Pcntbind Hills; nor 
would he have very loudly censured such as contrived to elude tho 
vigilance of tho “ honest men” posted at tho city gates to prevent the 
people’s “forthbroaking.” Nay, ho might oven have thought it ve¬ 
nial, in spite of the clerical prohibition, to follow tho example of 
Jesus Christ and the unc/eai.Pliarisees, in strolling pleasantly among 
tho corn-fields in the neighbourhood., But let tho Sabbath of tho 
Covenantors bo called dull or cheerful as you plbase—what state of 
morals existed in Scotland Avhilo it was observed in tho manner wo 
have seen ? Qn this point. Dr Lee expresses his belief that “ the time 
of tho Covenanters was a period of (jreat religious light, and of oiibat 
STBiCTNBss ABU puRiTv OF AioitALs.”j: Por tlus pcvsuasion tho 

* “ So far as T am aware, there is no evidence that the Jews were required, 
or actually did observe the Sabbath more strictly than is required of all true 
(Christians now, The prophets, in speaking of Sabbath desecration, do not find 
fault with acts connected with the preparation of food.” (They find fault with 
working, and the work of cooking might be meant, as well as any other kind of 
labour.) " Our Ijord, who must have kept the Sabbath in the scriptural sense 
in which it was binding on every Jew, sanctioned the rubbing of ears ofdtorn 
for food on the Sabbath,” (only as an exceptional case, however, and perhaps to 
reprove the superstitious strictness which held such trivial acts to be “ work,”) 

anfi attended entertainments, where there must have been a considerable pre¬ 
paration for the guests,^*—{The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath? p. 64.) Were 
it not incredible that a Free Church Doctor can be ignorant how the Jews 
avoided desecration in the cooking of their Sabbath feasts, 1 should feel it un* 
avoidable to infer such ignorance on the part of Dr Dorimer from these con¬ 
cluding words. 

t Ueport of Committee, p. 272, 4114. J Report, p. 271, Q. 4109. 
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only ground that appears in his cvidoiiee, is a passage from Kirklon's 
History of the Church of ScoUand —one which the Sabbatarians are fond 
of quoting, and wliich they seem to think conclusive. This famous 
passage is as follows:—“ At the King’s return (in 1660) every parish 
had a minister, every village had a school, every iamily almost had a 
bible, yea, in most of the country, all Mio children of ago coiihl roa«l 
the scriptures, and were provided of biblos, either by the parents or 
their ministers. ... 1 have lived many years in a parish whore 

I never heard an oath, and you might have rid many miles before 
you had heard any; also, you coubl not, for a great part of the country, 
have lodged in a family whore the Loi-d was not worshipped by read¬ 
ing, siting, and public prayor. Nobody complained more of our 
church-government than onr taverners, whose ordinary lainontation 
was, thoir trade was broke, poophi were become so sober.”'*' 

These sentences, it will perhaps occur to the reader, look very like 
an old man’s eulogy of the good and glorious times when ho was 
young, and his party in the ascendant; and on this ground ho may 
naturally enough be pronounced a luudufor tc/njioris acti, unworthy of 
Implicit credit. Hut waiving this consideration, lot us seo what the 
passage,.interpreted without allowance, does nuilly assort. 1. Tlio 
people, it tells us, gouei’ally could read tho Hilde. (1 n that age, to 
possess and road the Hible was thought to bo a talisman, bringing the 
favour of G(td to its possessor; ami many have this notion still.) '2. 
In an unnamed parish (probably Merton),f the writor never hciird tin 
oath, and ho presumed that nobody else could bear one witliiii tlm 
space of many miles. 3. In a great part of the country, tlio families in 
whoso houses ho lodged, worsliippeil (lod on such occasions by read¬ 
ing, singing, and prayer ; and probably did so wlicii ho was absent. 
And, 4. Certain publicans complained that they were ruined hy the 
sohrioty of the people. The last item, it will be observe<l, is tlio only 
one relating to moriilx ; and tlui fact asscrtiol goes no farther than to 
shew, that if the people got drunk it w.is not in the houses of the ])or- 
sons (he they few or many, rural or urban) whom Kirktoii styles “ our 
taverners.” Yet, as it seems, upon ibis slender foundation does Dr Leo 
ground his belief in great religious light, and great strictness and 
purity of morals, at tlio period in question ! 1 f j)s(‘udoriJ udaical Chris¬ 
tianity be “ religions light,” tlio Covonantor.s covtainlyit; if to 
know the spirit of tbo (tospel, and to act in accordance with it, bo 

religious light,” assuredly they had it not. As to the groat strictness 
and purity of tho morals of the people when under the inlluence of 
the sternest Puritanism, I adduce the, following testimony. 

Among tho reasons assigned by the General Assembly in 1612 for 
a public fast then appointed to bo kept, are “ gross ignorance and all 
so^ of wickedness among the greater part; security, more formality, 
and unfruitfulness among tho best; and unthankfulncss in all.”J That 

* Kirkton, pp. 64, 65; quoted Q. 4094. This writor was a Covenanting cler¬ 
gyman, who, after officiating a considerable time at Merlon, in Jlcrwicksliirc, 
became in 1689 minister of the Tolbooth Chnrcli in Edinburgh. 

t Dr Lee says he has grounds for believing tliut ivirkton s description ‘‘ is 
chiefly applicable tb the south and west of Scotland, with wiiich the writer 
was best acquainted.” Merton adjoins the parish of Melrose, of which anon. 

J Acts of tho General Assembly, p. 72. 
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this doscription is not itselfmore formality’* or puritanical cant, will 
soon 1)0 sufficiently evident. 

When Cromwell invaded Scotland, he expected to find the beha¬ 
viour of “ God’s people” suitable to the high character they assumed: 
what ho did find, is sorrowfully recorded in his letter to the Lord 
President of the Council of State, dated Edinburgh, 25th September 
1650. “ I thought,” says he, “ 1 should have found in Scotland a 


conscientious people, and a barren country: about Edinburgh it is as 
fertile for corn as any part of England; hut the people generally {are 
so] given to thfi most impudent lying, and frequent swearing, as is incre¬ 
dible to he heMevedJ’* 


In the Diary of John Nicoll, a Writer to the Signet, prised for 
the Bannatyne Clul),f -and extending from 1650 to 1667, many 
plain symptoms of a deep and general corruption of morals are re¬ 
corded. Oil 23d .lauuary 1650, a man ivas found guilty of perjury 
by the Lords of Session, aud another was scourged through the town 
for bigamy.J On the 30tli of the same mouth, “ four fals witnessis 
wor broght to the 'rrouc, quliairof twa had tliair earis naillit to the 
'Prone, with aiic paper upon ather of tliair heidis, testifeying thair 
offoncis. Uther twa of thame wer bund to the Troiie, with gue paper 
on ilk-ane of thair heidis, dcclairaiid thair falti.s.”§ A week after- 
wanls, an inhabitant of Leith was punished at the Trone of Edin¬ 
burgh by having “ his tong rin throw with ano hot yriie or boitkiii,” 
for making up a false title to the property of a deceased person, “ to 
defraud the noercst of kin and ryghteous air.”|| On the 17th of the 
following mouth it is recorded—“ Mnvh fahei and scheiting (falsehood 
and cheating) at this tyme wes dailie dktectit hy the Lordis of Ses- 
sioun ; for the qvhilk TiiAin wus daylie hanging, sknrging, milling of 
luggis, and binding of pc(nll to the Trone, and booring of tonnges ; so that 
it was ane fatall yeir for fals notaris and witnessis, as daylie experi- 
ENOE DJi> wita'eh. And as for adulkrie, fornicalioun, incest, bigamie, 
and utlhcr vneleannes and fillhynes, it did nevir aijouxd moir nor at 
Tins TYJiB.”^ So licentious were the.citizens, that an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal law was enacted “that no woman soiild vent or rin wyiio or aill in 
tavernis of Edinburgh, hot allanerlio (only) scrvaiidis and boyes.”** 
In May following, a man and a cow wore burnt on the Castlohill for 
an unmontioiiable crimo.ff On 12th June, “ William Blair, raesser, 
wes hangit at the iiiercat croce of ]3dinburgh for siudric falsettis com- 
mittit bo him in his calling.” In September, when Cromwell had 
invaded Scotland, “ siudric fastis and liumiliatiounis wer appoynted 
throw the kingdomo for averting Godis wraith ; hot the Lord wes not 
yit intreated, hot seemed to hydo his face from his pcpill, and treulie 
the Lord Mid just cans, for all unr fastis wer hotformalitcis, and the Lordis 
Word haid not force, power, nor strength of conversioun and repentance 
ammg this pepill, till his wraith ami hott displesour wer powred out, 
turning tho wisdome of the wyse into folio, and the strenth of the 
strong meu into waikues.”§§ Among the causes assigned by the Gene- 


* Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. ii., p. 72. 
1 Pp. 1, 2. § P, 2. 

** P. 6. ft P. 16. 
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ral Assembly for a solouiii fast which was kept “ throw tho haill 
kii'kis of Scotland” in 1653, we find tho following item, ^viiich shows 
that matters had not at all mended since 1642 :—“ The tjvonth of sin 
of all soirtis, particular!ie prpdc, uncleanm’s, contempt of ordinances, op- 
pressioiin, violence, frandiiMent dealinp, ajidtliat, under tho rod, (hemaist 
pairt of the pt'pill (jroioing mors and icors, and revoltinp moir and nwir.*'* 
In 1656, tho Diarist complains bitterly of tho adulteration of wine aud 
ale, tho deficient weight of loaves, and false weights aud measures, 
among tho tradesmen of Edinburgh; aud tho injustice of tax-gatlicrors, 
w'ho extorted from tho poor, and let the rich au(l powerful escape.f Tho 
praises, moreover, wiiich the impartiality of (.'roinweH’s English judges 
in Edinburgh extorts from the loyalist Nicoll, are in a strain which 
shews how rare a thing justice had lately been in godly Scotland.J 
Lastly, let it mot ho forgotten that at no period was the ))urning of 
witches more vigorously carried on than during the sway of the 
Covenanting clergy; and that nothing could he more unfavourable 
to the prevalence of a Christian spirit than the superstitious dread 
and hatred with which the victims wei o regarded, and famiJiarily with 
the spectacle of tlndr contiagration. For Jiien are “ savaged” by fear, 

* P. 107. t P. 

I 13y these judges, ''justice wes ininlstfut .suinmiirlie to iill [iiiirteis cuniplon* 
and, witliout partiulitio or fa\oHr : itwh' ittni wniiis in that hi lmlf con- 

dumpninj ouria heir in Unilland; iC' wes ii]led{>it l>c iiiiiiiy, qiiho, Lnitling tic- 
tiunnos and coiipliiyntes g(!viii in lu-foir Ihaiiie, retui’iicd IVii tliiiinn with giviit 
contentment.''- (1*. (hi.) In Kio:!, they put ii stop to llie irionslrous pnu-ticc of 
jirtuale solicitnlion hy suitors iind tlicir ti<l%o(‘uU‘s nnd atliu neys. (I*. I KS.j 

Nicoll records also that on 17tli l''ebruiiry lOoO an Act of Llie Coniniiftsioii of 
the (Icneral Assembly, prohibiting {)romiseuoii<i (bineiiig, was read in all tlio 
churches of Kdinburgh (p. .‘Jj ; tlial previou.'-Iy to the battle of Dunbar tho clergy 
“ wer not deficient to cncurage the pcpill, promettliKj, m (imliii uitwe, a vietnrie 
over these errontjous and hlasphcnnjus pairteAs in the Cove¬ 

nant aud Solcmpiio League, did unju.tUic ]ier.M-\v this natioun " (p. iOi; that 
Oroniw'ell severely punished his voldier.s when they plunden>d or otherwise 
harmed the citizens of Kdinburgh, us W'ell us foi* di'unkenness and iiumorulity 
(pp. 33, 6:1, 06, 66); that the downfall of tho luonareliy was prognoslicutod by 
“ sindric unko apparitiouncs," which are specified (pp. 77, b7); that when tho 
“old auncieiit custell and strenth of Itlakiies wes blawn up witli a powder 
trayne’’ on 3d April 16312, by onler of tho Knglisli CoiniiiisHlbiiors, “ it was re- 
portit tliat the dcvill w'as vesiblie seen upono the walJis of it at its upblowing ’ 
(p. 92); and that in Kebruary of the same, year, a warlock was at his own re¬ 
quest “ brint for witchcraft,” being desirous “ tlwt justice bo execute ngnnes 
him for saiftie of his eaull” (p. 106.) Tho description of the preaching hy 
Cromw'cirs officers also deserves to bo quoted: ■ “ General Lambert liuiffing 
urgit the toun of Edinburgh’s commoun C’oun.sell to uppropriut to him tiie List 
Kirk of Edinburgh, being the spcciall Kirk and best in the toun, for his e.\or- 
cise atsermound, the samin wes randexil to him for that use; quhairin thair 
wes dyveria and sindric sermoundis preached, alsweill hy enplanes and licvte- 
nantis and trouperis of his airniy, as by ordiner pastouris aud Englisebu niini- 
steris; quhilkis captancs, cominunderis, and trouperis, quheii they enterit the 
pulpittes, did not observe our Scottis formes, bot quhen tliui u.sccndit, they 
enterit the pulpites with thair sw'ordis hung at thair sydes, and sum carcying 
pistollis up with thame; and eftir thair entry, layd a.syde, within the pulpittes 
thair swordis till thai endit thair sernioundis. 11 wes thociit that these men war 
weill giftit, yit wer not ordourlie cullit, according to the discipliiio observit 
within this Kingdome of (Scotland.'’—(Ep. 68, 69.) 
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as well as “ by woo and exhibitions of cruelty have a natural 
tendency to foster cruelty in the boholdors.| 

At Perth and Aberdeen the state of morals seems to have been little 
butter than at Edinburgh, as the Records of the kirk-sessions shew.J 
]|31sowhoro, too, the same appears to have been the case. Thus, in the 
Statistical Account of Melrose by the Rev. Groorge Thomson, minister 
of that parish, wo read as follows in reference to the parochial regis- 
tur of the J7th century:—“ The number of persons who appear by the 
list of penitents to have incurred church consuro in that age is in- 
crediblo,— cxccadhuj tha nvr.racjv of the present day, when the popula¬ 
tion is nearly trcfded. How is this to be accounted for and reconciled 
with the zeal and piety of our forefathers, unless by supposing that 
tho age in general was greatly loss enlightened and less moral than 
the present It is aiouk kasy to fiout and die kou God, than 

TO LEAD A WEIjL-UKOULATED LIFE IN OUKDIENCE TO IIlS LAW.”§ 

Add to this tho testimony of Hugh Binning, who in the middle of 
tho same <* * * § oiitnry w'as minister of Govan, and Professor of I’hilosophy 
in the University of Glasgow ; and who lias left a high reputation for 
genius, nio«leration, an'd elof[iienee.|j “ What,” says he, “ is now tho 
groat blot of our visible church i Hero it is : the most part are not 
Ifod’s childrni, hut called so; and it is the greater blot that they are 
called so, and are not.” Again : “ Set aside your public setmee, and 
professions, and is tl^’re. any tliiiuj hehiud in your conversation, hut drunk¬ 
enness, lyintj, swmrhaj, contention, envy, deceit, wrath, covetousness,’and 
such like Mr Orino adds: “ If Principal Baillie's words have any 
meaning, not more tlmn one in 'forty of the members of his church yacc 
uood evidence of yrace and reyeneratiouf** ■ These testimonies shew that 

* See the doseviption of a postilinice in Thoinaon’s Summer, v. 1081; and 
the account by Thucydides of the great plague at Athens, quoted in Arch¬ 
bishop Whately’s (’hargo on tlio liight Use of National Afllictions, p. 8. Of 
tho inhanuinising efVccts of fear, 1 Jiavo treated in the 1‘hrcuological Journal, 
vol. \s., p. 415. j\s to the bui ning of witches in .Scotland, see Law’s'Slc- 
luoriallH, ; and .Sir Walter Scott's Ijotters on Demonology and’lVitch- 

craft. I’itcuirn's (Viininal Trials cxliibit many cases down to lt)!2L 

t JClie present Dr M'l'rie, in his Sketclics of Scottish Church History, 3d cd., 
p. 374, tries to lessen the autliority of Nicoll by saying that “ little weight can 
bo attarlied to the oj'intons of tills writer, who betrays great weakness of mind.” 
Without thinking it necessary to inquire whether the weakness of his mind ox* 
reeded that of some of the clergy of his day wlio are still held in great reve¬ 
rence by certain religious people in Seotluiid, I should be glad to knoWwhat 
relation the soundness or unsoundness of his vj/iniong has to tho accuracy of bis 
narrative of events wliich took place before his eyes. Hoswell “ betrays great 
weakness of mind” in his Ijlfo of Dr Johnson j but shall we therefore renounce 
tho belief that a more faithful clironicler has never existed i 

It appears from Iiaw s iMeniorialls, p. 43, that in the year 1G71 vice con¬ 
tinued to abound in Hcotluiid. 

{ Spottiswogdc Wisoellany, vol. i., p. 230 ct fcq.; and Selections from tho 
Itccords of the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, printed for tlic Spalding Club. 

§ New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 66. 

II See Chambers’s IJiog. I Hot. of Eminent Scotsmen, vol. i., p. 208. “ lie waa 
one of the first in Seollaud,'’ says .Mr Chambei-s, “ to reform philosophy from 
the barbarous jargon of the Schools. ’ 

«f IJlnuing's Works, pp. 018, 510 ; quoted in Orrac's l.ife of Owen, nu. 98,99, 
cd. 1820. 

** " lkiillie'.« Letters, ^ol. ii., p. 85.” 
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tlici’c may be much professed zeal for the Lord of I losta — nuu-h i himoyotm 
contention about Confe^isioHs of Faith^ Forms of Church Government^* and 
extirpation of heretics, and a devdoraulk degree op tgnouancb, de- 
PRAVrJJY, AND lRREL10I0N.”f 

The late T)r M'Crie, in Lis review of ?>Ir Orme's hook, says, “ Wo 
cannot overtalco an examination of the unfiivourahle picture which ho 
has drawn of the state of roligiou in Scotland about the year IGuO.” 
The quotations fi'om Binning and Baillio he characterises as “ akin to 
the attempts of Popish writers to prove the licfurmtilion a iteformotion, 
by culling quotations from the sermons of such Prot»!siant ])reachers as 
inveighed most freely against prevailing vices.”]; Lut as the “ vices” 
of the Covenanters must have “ prevailed” befon' they were preacliod 
against, and as the question between Hr M‘Crie and Mr (»rme re¬ 
lates to their prevalence, it is dillicult to see the drift of the re¬ 
mark just quoted. The Doctor’s son with more reason observes, 
that “ it is not by looking into tho records of church-coiirls, which 
indeed almost supplied tho place of courts of police, nor into the * Ac- 
knowlcdgments of Pins,’ published about that period, that wo con 
form a proper cstmate of tlie moral state of tint counlry.”§ M’hus far 
T agree with him, if by “ a proper estimate” ho moans an estimate of 
the amount of iramoralitj', in compneison tvillt that existing at oilier 
times. But W'O part eoinjiany wdien ho proceeds to say that “such 
documents onhj serve to shew that, in these days, the discipline of the 
Church WJis administered with a fidelity which is now too lilllo known, 
though not a whit less needed, and that our fathers were afibeted 
by the existence of public evils, Avhich are no longer so candidly ac¬ 
knowledged, only because they are not laid so deeply to heart.” 
They show moro than this—they shew that at a jieriod assorted by 
Principal Loo to have boon one of great religious light, and of grciit 
strictness and purity of morals, there w'as in fact such a prevalence 
of immorality among the jiooplo, that, oven had thei o been no other 
ovidoncothan these records, his description must have bcon pronoumi d 
untruo. WoiihbDr M‘Crio have faihsl to “ovrtako” a re¬ 

futation of Mr Orme’s representation had ho known that its refutation 
was possible ? On the contrary, there was no work to which ho would 
more eagerly have addressed himself. And il' a demonstration of the 
falsity of the picture was impossible to him, who was so familiar with 
the covenanting times, is it likely to be possible to any one else? 

Did tho case which t am advocating need any farther proof, it 
would find ample corroboration in three enactments which toll a plain 
tale in the Statute Book of Scotland. Tho first, dated 7th August 
1645, is directed against “ swearing, drinking, and mocking of piety.” 
It recites, that although by tho solemn National Covcnaril*sw'orn ant! 
subscribed by people of all ranks within tho kingdom, and ratified in 
► Parliament in 1641, tho whole lieges had bound tlicinsclvcs before God 
with a solemn oath so to behave themselves in their lives and con¬ 
versations as boscemeth Christians who have renewed their covenant 
with God,—and had faithfully promised to endeavour to keep them¬ 
selves within the bounds of Christian liberty, and be good examples 

* Sabbath-observance might have been added liere. 

t Orme, p. 99. J iliscellaneous Writings, p. 513. 

§ Sketches of Scottish Church History, p. 377. 
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to others of all godliness, sobriety, and righteousness,—yet this part 
of the solemn oath had been neglected, “ and open abundance of 
all vices ^dishonourable to God and reproachful to the said National Cove¬ 
nant, hath without doubt occasioned the heavy judgments which the 
Lord in his groat wrath hath poured out upon the land.”* Another 
statute, passed on 13th February 1649, recites that notwithstanding 
the foregoing “ laudable and pious Act,” the vices for which it provid¬ 
ed punishment “ do still continue and increase in the land, unto the great 
dishonour of Ood, and scandal of the Gospeland therefore renews 
it, and extends its operation to “scolders, jilthp speakers, and makei'S 
and siwjers of bawd// sow/s.’^'f And fi-om a third act, “ Against Forni¬ 
cation,” passed on 1st of the same month, wo receive the superfluous 
information that “ the forcsahl sin doth exceedingly abound.**^ 

Dr Owen excellently observes, that in judging of the soundness of 
any principles, doctrines, or practices, “ their tendency to the/*promo- 
tion or hindrance of piety, godliness, and universal holy obedience 
unto God, is to be inquired into. This,” s.ays ho, “ is tho ond of all 
religious worship, and of all tho institutions thereof. And a duo obser¬ 
vation of tho regular tendency of things unto this ond, will give a great 
disfiovery of their nature and acceptance with God. Let things he urged 
under never so specious preiences, if they he found by experience not to pro¬ 
mote Gospel holiness in the hemis and lives of men, they discover themselves 
not to be of God. Much more when principles, and practices conformable 
unto them, shall bo evidenced to obstruct and hinder it, to introduce 
profanenuss, and countenance licentiousness of life, to prejudice tho due 
rcvcronco of God and his worship, do they manifest themselves to be 
of tho taros sown by the evil ono.”§ Tried by this admirable test 
(which, indeed, is no other than tho scriptural one, that “ the tree is 
known by its fruit”), tho iSabhath-obsorvanco of the Puritans must, I 
think, receive condemnation ; oven though, without “ countenancing” 
licentiousness, it nvcrcly promotes incidentally, by its austerities, tho 
vices which it ondoavours to suppress. Dr Owon, it is true, applies 
tho principle as one available against “tho opinion which denies all 
institution unto a day of holy rest under tho Now Testamentbut 
his notion that tho principle really is adverse to the opinion, rests up¬ 
on tho groundless assumption that unless a w'eekly Sabbath, and the 
public worship of God thereon, bo instituted in the New Testament, there 
is no foundation for them at all. This very test, however, which ho 
applies to corroborate his doctrine of a Gospel Sabbath, acquires all 
its sigiiifloance from the fact, that in spite of the sad perversion which 
the Christian Sabbath has sustained—in spite of tho barbarous puri¬ 
tanical pnfttico of stripping religious worsliip of those external at¬ 
tractions which experience proves to have a beneficial tendency—in 
spite of tho monstrous impiety of depicting tho Divino Being, not as « 
that loving and bountiful Father whom Jesus holdup to tho atfisetion- 
ato reverence of confidiug children, hut as an irritable despot, gi'eedy 
of adulation, jealous lest due honour should ho withhold from him, 

* Thomson’s Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. vi., p. 196. 

t Ib., p. 368. ' ' J lb., p. 360. 

§ Preliminary Exercitations on the Epistle to the Hebrews, Exerc. xxxt., 
sect, 8, paragraph 6, p. 609. 
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ever ready to visit oftc;iders with his fearful ‘‘ judjjiucnts,"—pleased 
with his creatures when they crouchingiy abstain from the enjoyinonts 
of which'he himself has made them capable, and the means of obtaining 
which he has so profusely spread before them,—dooming a vast ma¬ 
jority of them to an eternity of unspeakable torments,-^and whom we 
ought to regard (as indeed, if the picture bo a true one, avo must re¬ 
gard) with feelings akin to those of a condemned criminal towards 
his executioner—the test, I say, derives its wlnde signific.anco from 
tho fact, that in spite of all this, the evident utHitjf of religious holi¬ 
days, and of the public worship for which they give opportunity, proves 
both to be in accordance with tho will of (tod, who, if he di'sires tho 
happiness of his creatures, must desire the doing of whalsctovor is con¬ 
ducive to that end. Had a Aveokly Sabbath been instituted in tll(^ New 
Testament, tho Christian might have contemplated with interest the 
correspondence hotweoii the. law of nature ami tho law of Christ in this 
particular ; but as all practices which tho huv of iiatnre prescribes 
are not specially prescribed also in the Now Testament, tho good 
effects by which the bnv of Sal)hath-(d».servanco is made kiiuAvn to h«t 
divine, are no argument in proof of “ tho institution of a <iay of holy 
rest under tho Now Testamont,” howevor useful they might Inno 
been in confirminy a gospel institution of this sort if any such had been 
recorded.' 

“ It is an easy thing,” says tho enlightened Cat hid ic J’rofossor of 
Theology at freiburg, “ to associate one’s self with a religious society; 
while it is -confessedly so severe a task to strive w itli all tho soul for 
the Christian virtues, that but few undertake tho work. Only let 
them forego this undertaking, and pooj»lo will readily ])orfo)'m any 
other conceivable outward exercise, no matter liuw st-vere, cspeciHlly 
if you persuade them that they will theroliy obtain somidhing over 
and abovo, which will apply to tho discliai-go of their burdimsomo 
account with the law of Ooil. lloncc it is apparent wliy those priests, 
who prescribe extonial acts of ponauce to tho faithful, may always de¬ 
pend upon their satisfaction, and an increase of popularity. Jbit the 
Church can never ajtjn'ove, nor allow, tliLs mere romance kA' special dr- 
votions, acts of pieAit, and tho like, to take tho place of tlic honioly du¬ 
ties of Christian life. It is sometimes urged, that these accessories of 
worship, by multiplying tho motives of devotion, accomplish tlieir pur¬ 
pose ; but, to refrain from all other replies, 1 will onlj/ nnsterr, that the. 
merit df a man seldom hears a direct relation to the. muliitnde of his deiu). 
tions. They are too ofton inllucncod by a meremeebauism of religion, 
by a disproportioncdrcligioiissensibility, by spiritual prido, by an aver¬ 
sion to practical duty, and such like motives. To estimate tho comjtara■ 
tive merits of one avIio accomplishes a great abundance oflfecso pious 
exorcises, and one Avho goes through but fcAV of them, there is hut one just 
.standard, and that is the fruits ofyenuine yodliuess and pureness of liviny, 
which (hep respextivclp briny forth. Never will any man voutu ro to decry 
that standard, or to cheapen its importance Avith the people. Let 
those who now-a-days so ardently conmioud external religion, and so 
gratify the popular taste, take it seriously to heart, Avhethor they are 
not propagating among tho people a mo.st unfair principle of estimat¬ 
ing the characteristics of a truly religious life. We find existing, in tho 
time of Christ, a confusion of all facullie-s of right judgment, truly as- 
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lonisliing. It was a product of Pharisaism. May the like never he 
reproduced among ourselves! ”* 

The violent reaction which in both ends of our island succeeded the 
sway of the Puritans, showed how destitute of good inttueuce the aus¬ 
terities which ‘had boon thrust upon the nation under the name of 
religion really wore. “ Those passions and tastes which, under tho 
rule of tho Puritans, had been sternly repressed, and, if gratified at 
all, hatl been grjitificd by stealth, broke forth with ungovernable vio¬ 
lence as soon as tho chock was withdrawn. Men flew to frivolous 
amiisoinents and to criminal pleasures, with tho greediness which long 
and enforced abstinence naturally produces. Little restraint was im¬ 
posed by public opinion. Por tho nation, nauseated by cant, suspicious 
of Jill pretensions to sanctity, and still smarting from the recent tyranny 
of ruli'.rs austere in life and powerful in prayer, looked for a time with 
complacency on tho softer and gayer vices.” f 

In short, every thing tends to confirm tho conclusion, expressed hy 
Burke in the sontenco formerly quoted,J th.at lawful enjoifment is the 
surest nujthod to prevent nuhnifnhiratijieation and to establish tho prin¬ 
ciple to which, bccauso of its exceeding practical importance in relation 
to human welfare, I have several times adverted before,§ that happi¬ 
ness is conducive to virtno, and misery to vice. This law of human 
nature accords with our notions of tho beucvolonco and wisdom of tho 
Deity ; and till duo regard bo paid to it in our conduct, the evils 
which spring from its neglect Avill continue to afflict us, in spite of 
every qiuickish remedy that may bo applied for tbeir removal. When 
I first read tbo assertion of Principal Loo about tho uncommonly vir¬ 
tuous couditiou of Scotlaud during tho gloomy reign of tho Covenant¬ 
ers, I was staggered by what, if true, would have boon strangely at 
variance with ovory other fact of human nature within my knowledge. 
And, as an impiirtial search for tho truth has disclosed to mo literally 
nothing that corroborates Hr Lee’s allegation, there was assuredly 
very sufficient ground for incredulity on tho occasion. 

1 conclude this subject by extracting a beautiful passage—as true 
as it is beautiful—from a sermon of Jeremy Taylor:— 

“ A shoorful spirit is tho best convoy for religion; and though 
sadness does in bmc cases become a Christian, as being an index of a 
pious mind, of compassion, and a wise, proper resentment of things, 
yet it servos but one end, being useful in the Only instance of repent¬ 
ance ; and bath done its greatest works, not when it weeps and siglis, 
but when it hates and grows careful against si». But cheerfulness 
and a festival spirit fill the soul full of harmony ; it composes music 
for churelWii and hearts; it makes and publishes glorifications of God; 
it produces thankfulness, and serves the end of charity: and when the 
oil of gladno^ runs over, it makes bright and tall omissions of light and 
holy t&es, reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round about: and 

• Dr J. B. Von Hirtteber on the State of the Church in Oermany, translated 
by tho Rov. Arthur Coafo, pp. 216-218 ; Oxford, 1862. The title which Mr 
Coxe has given hU translation is “ Sympathies of the Oontinent, or Fropoeali 
for a New Reformation.” 

’ + Macaulay’s Histoiy of Sogland, vol. i., p. 179, 6th edit. ' ‘ 

X See p. 216. § See pp. 72, 73, 239, 276-6, 369-70. 
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tbevofore, since it is so innocent, and may be so pious, and full of holy 
advantage, whatsoever can innocently minister to this holy joy, does set 
fortmrd tte loork of religion and chnrittf. And, i ndee<l, charity itsulf, which 
is the vertical top of all religion, is nothing rise but a union of joys, 
concentred in the heart, and reflected from all the angels of our life 
and intorconrse. It is a rejoicing in (iod, a gladness in oilr neigh- 
hour’s good, a pleasure in doing good, a rojuieiiig with him ; and 
without love, we cannot have any joy at all. It is this that makes 
children to be a pleasure, and friendship to ho so noble and divine a 
thing; and upon this account it is certain, that all that which can inno¬ 
cently make a man cheeftil, does also make him charitable.: for (iricf and 
aye, and sickness, and weariness, these arc yei risk and troublesome; but 

MIRTH ANJ> CHBJ3UFULNESS ARE CONTENT, AND CIVIL, AND COM PLIANT, 
AND COMMUNICATIVE, AND LOVE TO DO GOOD, and SWcll Up tO fcUcUtf 
only upon the winys of charity. Upon this account, here is pleasure 
enough for a Christian at present; and if a faceto di.sconrse, and an 
amicablo friendly mirth, can refresh the s])irlt, and take it otV from 
tho vile temptation of peevish, despairing, uncomplying melancholy, 
it must needs he iiiiiucenl and coniineiidahle. .And we may as well 
be refreshed by a clean and a hri.sk discourse, as by the air of Cam¬ 
panian wines; and onr faces and our heads may as well ho anointed 
and look pleasant with wit ami friendly intercourse, as with the fat 
of the halsain-troo ; and such a conYorsation no wise man over did 
or ought to reprove.”* 

* Hermon xxiii,, on tho Gooil and Kvil Tongue ; Works, vol, v., p. 348.— 

<‘ouveraation being the theme of this sermon, the author had no cull to apenk 
of the other meana of refreshment adverted to in the foregoing pages; but his 
romarka, of course, arc applicable to them nil. If two or more of them can hi? 
combined, so miicli the greater will the ndreshinent he as when to brisk con¬ 
versation we add brisk walking or driving througli a delightful country, or tlie 
spectacle of beautiful gardens, fountains, arcliitecturc, sculpture, and paintings, 
such aa may be seen at Versailles, Hampton Court, or the Crystal I’ulocc. Ami 
it is a groat additional excellence of sueh recreations, that tli(?y can ever after¬ 
wards be enjoyed as‘‘pleasures of memory,” even in the dujh'st situations in 
which wo may be placed. Jtoswoll, at the end of his I'our to the Hebrides, re¬ 
cords that Dr .lohnson often said to him, that the time he Spent in this tour was 
the pleasantest part of his life, and asked him if lie would lose the recollection 
of it for five hundred pounds ? “ I answered 1 would nut; arid lie applauded niy 
setting such a value on an accession of new images to my mind.” Ail who love 
travelling, and admire and remember the beauties of nature, will sympathise 
with tiohnson and Boswell in this particular, and value highly tho power of at 
any tiipe entertaining their fancy with the recollection of scenery and adventure 

Let us then rejoice that, by means of steamboats and railways, the pleasures 
and Ordvantages of travelling are now so easy of attainment. Change of air 
and scene, even when there is little beauty to delight the eye, is well known to 
be among the best restoratives of hcuUI?, strength, and cheerfulness; and in 
proportion as it is so, it promotes the growth of virtue, f^e.t us not reject the 
advantages which the progress of science has hroiight within our reach. He- 
garding tSunday as a day which should be partJj devoted (as the Jew ish Sab¬ 
bath was wholly intended to be) to the refreshment of the labourer, I cannot, 
consistently with the .views above expressed, avoid the conclusion that the 
running of Sunday Trains on railways is ac<;ording to the will of Gotl— os 
every thing must be w'hicli is a iiieuns of moral and intellectual improvt?ment, 
and of present and future delight. In this view [ ant happy to hare the coii- 
euri ence of the Rev. J»?hn fJitffith, Vicar of Abcrdare, in South Wales, who, in 
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Notk M, page 12. 

God's Vengeance against Sabbath-breakers. 

For tho last two hundred and fifty years, the Sabbatarians have 
never ceased to charge their opponents with bringing down God’s 
vengeance, not only upon themselves who deserve it so richly, but upon 
tho entire nation, including tho saints who ought not to be thus made 
to oat the fruits of other men’s sins. Because it is recorded that 
during the TTobrew theocracy tho Supremo Being used to reward 
and punish his subjects by supernatural means, it is assumed that noio^ 
when lie is no longer pleased to stand in the relation of an cjirthly 
sovereign even to the Israelites, lie governs the whole Inman race on 
tho principles of that abrogated scheme. Accidents occurring on 
“Sabbath-breaking” railwa}s are daily proclaimed to he brought 
about by tho special interference of the oifcnded Deity, who, notwith¬ 
standing the justice which is sai<l to bo tho spring of his action on 
such occasions, is observed to inflict broken limbs not upon'the actual 
transgressors, but upon persons sinlcssly travelling on other days than 
tho Sabbath. Nay, so inseparable, it scorns, is tho connection be¬ 
tween Sabbath-observance and all kinds of worldly prosperity, that, 
according to an eminent doctor of tho Free Church, “ God blesses na¬ 
tions and pious families, and solitary individuals in families which are 
not pious, in proportion as they have sanriified the Sabbath, noithor doing 

a letter published in tlie Cardifj'and Merthyr <?M«rtZ/auof !i7th November 1852, 
utter exprcRsiiif' his lioarty approval ‘of the proposed opening ot‘ the Crystal 
Palace on Sunday af'tcrnouim, ns a moans of diminisliiiig drunkenness, gambling, 
and fighting among the lower orders, proceeds in the following terms:— 

“ It is the same thing with Sunday Trains. A groat outcry has been raised 
against thorn. 1 say it with every conseiousnoss of the responsibility I incur, 
as incumbent of one of tho largest parishes in Wales, and witli abundant oppor¬ 
tunity of testing their usefulness—that were it not for Sunday IVains, we should 
have ten times more Sabbath-breaking in this country than we have now. 1 
can hardly conceive a greater calamity, in a moral point of view, to a parish 
like mine, with its 16,000 workmen, than if some puritanical panic were to 
seize the Directors of tho Tali' Vale and Vale of Neath, so that all the Sunday 
Trains were to be stopped. There would tlien bo no living on the Sabbath 
here. It is bad enough already,—l>omdanicl itself would be hardly worse 
then. Let the Sunday Trains run ns they do now, resting during Church service, 
—they will effect, as they are coitstantly effecting, a great moral change in tho 
people. 

“ 1 have spoken my mind honestly on tiiis subject, because I think it is time 
the Clergy should speak. I will yield to none in doing all and every thing to 

* keep holy tho Sabbath-day and I am quite sure my parishioners will bear 
ino witness in this. Hut there is a vast difference between keeping this day 
holy, and that rigid Sabbatarianism wbicli bos well nigh threatened more than 
once to bring back the vapid emptiness of the days of the lloundheads. The 
question is not one of desecration of the Sabbath, but Jthe enlightenment, the 
recreation, the rest, and the elevation of the working man. Lord Derby has 
done a noble act, and 1 trust ho will be supported in it. I fear nothing of 
‘ Continental desecration.' I fear nothing for religion, or tlio Church. Open 
people’s minds; and lot us, the Clergy, pray God to open ours as well: and 

* tho city that is set upon a hill can never bo hid.’ 
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their own works nor thinking their own thoughts on this day of the 
Tjord.”* 

Now this is a doctrine calculated to mislead ino'jt <lisastrously 
young men endeavouring to prosper in the world; for if they piously 
trust to Sabbath-observance as Iho means of prosperity, they will jw- 
sur'odly be disappointed, and may even acquire n fooling of disgust at 
religion, instead of more disrespect for the guides who have led them 
blindfold into the ditch, tt would be in vain to addiuo “ijifidel” 
writers like Adam Smith and Benjamin Franklin in opposition to 
Dr Bruco ; but as the unquestionable authority of Solomon is on 
the side of the philosopliers, surely it is tit that Iw. bo respeelt'ully 
listened to upon such an occasion as this. J)oo8 Solomon, then, teach 
any thing like the doctrine of Dr Bnico ? Does In; even mention the 
Sabbath at all ? Let any one povnso the Book of I’rovci'bs and an¬ 
swer these questions. Tlio fact will appear, that while Dr Bruce’s 
all-sufficient Sabbatli-observanco is completely iginn’ed by the royal 
teacher, the praises of industry, wi.sdoni, sobriety, and justice, as Hie 
means of proisperity, are continually in bis mouth. “Tlial- man lie- 
comoth poor who dealetli with a slack hand ; Iml the hand of the diU- 
ijeut makeVurirUy^ “ Uiclics and honour an-, v'ith llVst/o;/!; yea durable, 
riches and rigbtcou.sness :”J “lenglli of days is in her right hand, 
and in her left hand riches and honour ; her ways are ways ofploasanX- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.’■§ “ Blessings are upon Hie limd 

of and a faithful man, shall abound with bles.^ings."|l “ lie 

that tilleth his land .shall bo satisfied with bread ; but be that folIowcHi 
after vain porson.s shall have poverty cnougli.”^| “ ’I'lio hand of the 
diligent shall boar rule : but the slutlifnl shall bo under tribute.”** 
“ The soul of tho sluggard dosiretb, and hath nothing ; hut the soul 
of the diligent shall bo made bit.”!f “ Seest Ibon a man ddiijmt in his 
business ? he shall stand before kings.”i+ But “ the ili uiikard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty ; and drowsiness shall clutlio a man 
with rags.”§§—The race, to he sure, is not always “ to the swift, nor 
the battle to tho strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches 
to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill, hut time and 
chance happoncTh to them all ;”)| || but still tho oxiierienco of all times 
makes it certain that, accidents aparl, it is the diligent, sober, just, and 
intelligent worker, who attains the enjoyment of wealth, honour, ainl 
happiness. If a man he so occj-diligent in his business, as to labour 
on tho weekly holiday, instead of using it for tho refreshment of hi.s 
body and mind, and the cultivation of thoso intellectual and moral 
faculti.es by which his conduct in business should he directed, ho is not 
the diligent man that Solomon speaks of; he wants “ wisdom” and 
will suffer, not indeed for profaning tho Sabbath, but for tho folly of 
over-tasking his strength, of leaving the higher faculties of his mind 

* The Duty and Privilege of Keeping the Sabbath, by .John Bruce, A.M., 
p. 23. Edinburgh, 1842. 

In what part of Scripture is any one forbidden to '* think his own thoughts” 
on the Sabbath ? 

t Prov. X. 4. X Vb. viii. 18. § fb. iii. 16. 17. 

II Ib. X. 6 : xxviii. 20. f Ib. xil. 11 j xxviii, 10. ** Ib. xii. 24. 

tt Ib. xiii. 4. See also xix. 15; xx. 4; xxiv. 30-34. JJ Ib. xxii. 20. 

§§ Ib. xxiii. 21, and 2$!|^2. |i|| Kccl. ix. 11. 
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unimproved, and of incurring the displeasuro of fellow-citizens who 
would otherwise have promoted his welfare.* The Jews, who disre¬ 
gard mr Sabbath, and observe one which Christians in general hold 
to bo no Sabbath at all, are observed to be a good deal more prosper¬ 
ous than the penniless Sabbath Alliance. Yet, upon the principle of 
T)r Bruce, how can this bo ? 

The same writer affirms, that “ if Christians had added this day 
(the Christian Sabbath) of their own authority, calling it a divine 
institution, without any truth, or any title to do so, then should we 
have expected, that, just as in the case of Nadab and Abihu, so would 
the Almighty Lawgiver have punished them with rigour for adding 
to his institutions, and pretending to have his authority for an 
ordinance of their own.”f Upon this passage, several observations 
occur:—1. Whereas, in those latter days, the Almighty Lawgiver is 
not known to punish transgressors miraculously, as in the theocratic 
times of Nadab and Abihu, but is observed to administer his moral 
government-towards men by annexing to misconduct certain evil 
consequences which naturally and uiiiforinly flow from it,—such a me¬ 
thod of punishing as that of wliicli wo road in tho case of the sons of 
Aaron, should vot have been “ expected” by Dr Bruco on the occasion 
supposed. 2. As far as wo know, the primitive Christians never called 
the Jjord’s day a tlivino institution but, had they done so, they 
would in oftect have spoken tho truth, seeing that the festival which 
they observed was in harmony with Cod’s natural law, made known 
by reason and conscience. 3. In devoting a portion of the Lord’s 
day to tho social worship of Cod and to their own spiritual improve¬ 
ment, they obeyed a natural law of Cod, and enjoyed the advantages 
which naturally How from such oliedicnco. And lastly, wlien, in 
modern times, tho primitive institution Avas senselessly changed from 
a joyful festival to a season of sadness and ivcary formality, this 
thrusting upon it of a character asserted to be “ divine,” but “ with¬ 
out any truth, or any title to do so,” actually hn^ bmn, and is very 
visibly at this day, “ punished with rigour” (in a natural way), by 
tho loss of an enormous amount of health, happiness, good temper, 
intelligonce, and sobriety, Avhich would otherwise have existed in 
Scotland during tho last two hundred and fifty years. Such is tho 
real manner in which “ Cod's vcngoauco against Sabbath-breakers” 
is exhibited to the human understanding !§ 

According to another luminary of tho b’ree Church of Scotland, 

* See ante, p. 349, t l^oc. eit. J Sec ante, p. 281. 

§ Mr WilbCrtbrce, writing at a time when Puritanism was a much milder 
thing than in the middle of the seventeenth century, observes most truly, that 
with many persons, even of the graver and more decent sort, “ the Hunday is, 
to say the best of it, a heavy day; and that larger part of it, Avbich is not 
claimed by the public offices i>f tlie churcli, dvlly drawh on in comfortleas vacuity, 

or, without improvement, is trifled away in vain and unprofitable discourse. 

How little do many seem to enter into the spirit of the institution, who are not 
wholly inattentive to its exterior decorums! How glad are they to qualify the 
rigour of their religious labours! How hardly do they plead against being 
compelled to devote the whole of the day to rcligym, claiming to themselves no 
small merit for giving up to it a part, and purchasing, therefore, as they hope, 
a right to spend the remainder more agreeably! . . . . Even business itself is 
recreation compared with religion; and from the dnff^gery of thia day of aaered 
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the grand cause of the ruin of the Stewarts was their publication <tf 
the Book of Sports, a document having for its tondonoy (as we 
formerly saw, pp. 141, 319) the protection of men’s liberty against 
tlie tyrannical and lawless encroachments of tin! Puritans. “ Ere 
long,” says Dr Lorimer, “ the jinlgmenls of Heaven pursued the 
royal family, which ha<l sot thomsolves, or boon set by others, against 
the Lord of the Sabbath ; till, after varied calamities, the very lino 
was driven from the llritish throne.”— {Thr or thi; roiiirh 

Sabbath ? p. 22.) This profound writer secs nothing in the faithlcKn- 
ness and despotism of tho >Stowarts that could hiad to tludr downfall: 
to account for tho decapitation of Charles 1., and the K(*volntion of 
1688, he is obliged to l)ring the olfcuded ” l.ord of the Sabbath” 
upon the stage !—True, there was bad policy as well as anti-Puri¬ 
tanism (for it would be erroneous to say anti-Judaism) in publishing 
the Book of Sports, and Charles enforced in a.u arbitrary and imb'- 
fcusiblo manner tho reading of this dociuueut from the pulpits of the 
Ghui’ch of hiuglaud; so that the uafond couae(|Uone<5S of imp(dicy and 
of the arbitrary spirit displayed on this anil main/ nthrr occasions 
ensued. But this is nothing to the pur]iose in a Sabbatarian ])uint 
of view : had Charles forced the clergy to denounce, in spite of their 
own convictions, tlm jnoys practice of i)urning old women as witches, 
ho would have excited tho hostility ami ndigious horror «»f tho Puri¬ 
tans quite <as much as he did by punishing refusal to proclaim that 
his subjects were at liberty to refresh thomselves with lawful sports 
on (Sunday afternoons. 

Tho vomarks previously made in those pages,* on tho gratuitous as¬ 
sumption of the Sabbatarians that the Deity worhs miracles for them 


rest, they fly for relief to their ordinary ueenpaliom."—(Prorticul I'icw of tJhrif- 
tianity, ch. iv., sect, li.) 

This is a vivid picture of the condition of nion wlio have been put upon a wrong 
way of observing the (Christian Snbhath. Tho phcnornenii,'it is true, arc usu¬ 
ally ascribed to corruption of man's nature, and liis consequent aversion to alJ 
that is good. Ilut it would he as reiisnnablu to give us iiuslts to cat,'and to ac¬ 
cuse us of repugnance to all that i.s good for food when we turned away Croni 
them with disgust; for, witli naturally-constituted people, it is as truly a de¬ 
parture from nature to spend Hutiday in tho Puritiniicnl w'uy, ns to feed upon 
things ill adapted to the tastes, necessities, and digestive ap])aratu.H of man. And 
even when food is suitable, “ enovyk'' of it, we know, “ i» ws yood as a feant.'' 
See the Quarterly Keview', vol. xliv., p. 91. 

The following is another picture, shewing tlic influence of Puritanical Sab¬ 
bath-observance on the temper of some of its votaries;— 


•Ik 


*' Yet some a Sabbath galls, o’er-strictly set, 

(.Vs houiuls, kepi long at wall;, in kennel fret,) 

And then the silent niece, the incuk-cyed wife, 

Shrink from the prelude gvnwl of coming strife. 

As, *neath the thraidonis of a tedious da;, 

He.solres of duty, otic by one, ghe wny. 

Even thou, the sikcrhariiie of all week-day iricn — 

Confess, my friend- -art somewhat iteid then ! 

Oft, too, on minds not abslrtict ijuite, nor pure. 
Long-stretched devotions that but ill endure. 

Slander, who thrives on leisure unvinpluyed. 

Slander drops in, to fill the uneasy void; 

And duly makes, if not in holiest gnUe, 

Her Sabbath-day a day of sacrifice 

Rhymed PUn for ToUranee, p, 114. 


Son pp. 362-5. 
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Hs ho used to do for Mosos and ISlijah, aro quite as applicable here 
as ill the former placo : the question recurs—Among all the acci¬ 
dents upon railways, how do you distinguish those which aro speci¬ 
ally brought about by the hand of “ tho Lord of the Sabbath,” from 
such as happen in the regular course of his providence ? How can 
you tell whether a certain railway-carriage is shattered in conso- 
quonoe of some weakness of an axle or a sleeper, or is disabled like 
th e chariots of the Egyptians by “ the Lord’s taking off their wheels” ?* 
If such questions be thought profane, lot the blame rest upon those 
who by their profane arrogance compel the putting of them. 

The presumption of the fanatics who imagine themselves to be ad¬ 
mitted into the secret counsels of the Almighty, is effectively re¬ 
proved by Archbishop W'hately in his Charge on The Rhjht Use of 
National Afflictions, delivered, in September 1848, to the clergy of the 
dioceses of Dublin and Kildare. He says:— 

“ It is true, that according to the artraordinary or miraculous dis¬ 
pensations of the Most High, transgressions have been visited with 
temporal judgments that Innl no'natural connection with their offences. 

“ The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah for their wickedness,— 
the plagues sent on the Egyptians,—the defeat of the Israelites iA 
war, when they had fallen into idolatry,—^ind indeed the general 
course of the divine government of that peculiar people,—are among 
the instances rocordotl in the Old Testament that arc of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

“ And, under the Gospel dispensation, though this was far from- 
being thou the usual course of the divine government, a foAV in¬ 
stances of the same kind are recorded : such as the sudden death of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and the blindness inflicted on Elymas the 
sorcerer. 

“ lint in refereuco to all such instances of what is called the ex- 
traordimiry or miraculous intorfcrouco of Providence for the punish¬ 
ment ot sin, it will bo easy for you, and also very necessary, to point 
out to your hearers that the connection between the sin and the 
punishment, is, in those cases, what never can be A:hou’», except by ex¬ 
press divine rereJation, and is to be declared only by an inspired servant 
ot the Lord. How do we know' that the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah was a judgment for their wickedness ? Because wo aro 
expressly informed of this in the Holy Scriptures. How do we know 
that the locusts and the storms which desolated Egypt, and the plague 
which cut off their first-born, were a consequence of their retaining 
the Israelites in bondage ? or that Korah and his company were swal- 
low'ed up by tho earthquake, as a judgment for having ‘ provoked the 
Lord’ ? or that the sudden death of Ananias was inflicted on him for 
having tempted the Holy t^pirit ? Evidently we know this only be¬ 
cause Moses, in tho one case, and Peter, in the other, by divine au¬ 
thority, declared the sin, axid fori told tho penalty, 

“ But shall siny one of. us—you may observe to your people—shall 
any one of us, uninspired men, presume to pronounce judgment' on 
those who are cut off by sudden death, or who are visited by such 
calamities as an earthquake, a famine, or a pestilence ? Shall we 


* Exoil. xiv. 
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take upoa ourselves to declare the counsels of the Most High, when 
He has not revealed them ? and, in dcftauco of our Master’s oxpi’oss 
warning, proclaim that those mon were sinners above those wdio have 
escaped such a fate ? 

“ You should warn your people against listening to those talso pro¬ 
phets, who dare to give out ‘ Thus saith the hord, when tho Ijord 
hath not spoken.’ Whatever high protonsious tliey may make, it is 
not piety, but tho most daring mpicty, thus to mimic the voice of 
God’s inspired messcngei’s, and to come forward, without any diviuo 
commission, sotting forth their own fancies iis revelations from Ileavcn. 
It is not wisdom from above, but gross ignorance of both the Volumes 
which the same divine i\uthor has opened for our instruction, -the Vol¬ 
ume of Nature, and tho Volume of Revelation, —that loads nuoj thus to 
confound together tho ordinary and tho extraordinary dispensations of 
His Providence. (Sowe design, no doul)t, tho Allwise (lovornor of the 
world must have, in all his dispensations, Avhether of sorrow or of joy. 
He sends want, and He scuds ahundance,—lie allots allliclion, and 
temporal didivorance and pi’osperity, not at random, but according to 
some fitness which Ho perceives in tho respective partiiss, to bo tho 
recipients of those dispensatiuiis. 

“ Tho hardships undergone by tho Apostles, they were exposed to, 
wo may bo assured, for somo good reason : andsi) also, health, ])leuiy, 
and every kind of tompm-al success, are doubtless bestowed witli some 
wise design, on those who obtain sucli advantages, lint when Ho has 
nut thought fit to reveal what his designs are, it is not for us, short¬ 
sighted mortals, to pronounce upon them, and presuinpluously to usurp 
the office of his projihots. ‘ When-fore judge nothing,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘ before tlio time, until the Lord iconic, who will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest tho counsels of 
the hearts ! and th>en shall every man have liis praise, of dod.’ . . . 

“ The chief practical clfoet of these denunciations is, iis exi)criemo 
but too plainly shows, to sot men upon judging their neighlmurs in¬ 
stead of thcnisclvcs. Most of yon cun bear witness that the gcnei'ality 
of those who proclaim that some national sin has called d(twn, or is 
likely to call down, a national judgment, seldfon or never attribute 
this sin to themselves, hut to some party, ehiin h, or sect to which they 
are hostile. Or, if they take any blame to themselves, it is for being 
too lenient and tolerant towards the t'anlls of their opponents. It is 
the sin of those who profes.s, or who encourage, or who tolor<atc, soiiio 
fatso or heretical faith- -ditferent from their own,—it is the sin of their 
rulers in advocating ungodly measures,—it is the sin of this or that 
party, opposed to their own ;—these you will always fimi ropnesonted 
as the national sins which aro calling down the divine vongeanco. 
These persons call loudly for nsfonnation; l)Ut it is their ncighhoui’s, 
not themselves, that are to be reformed. 

“ And this accounts for the ready rcenptioii that this doctrine often 
meets with, and the popukrit'/ enjoyed by its advocates. For the 
natural man is far more quicksightod to tho faults, real or supposed, 
of others, and especially of those in any way oppose«l to him, than to 
his own ; and far more ready to blame himself for over-tendernoss to¬ 
wards his neighbour than for self-partiality. To examine carefully 
and candidly one’.s own heart and life, preparatory to that groat and 
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liiui] cxainination at tho J)ay of Judgment, is far loss agreeable, tliougli 
a far mure profitable task, than to criticise the conduct of our rulers, 
• of our countrymen,—or of the*rest of the world.”* 

* Pages 12-16, 17, 18.—Sclden in like manner observes “ We cannot tell 
what is a judgment of (iod; ’tis presumption to take upon us to know. In 
time of xilagiie we know we want health, and therefore we pray to God to give 
us health ; in time of war wo know wo want peace, and therefore we jiray to 
God to gi VC us peace. Commonly we say a judgment falls ujion a roan fbr some¬ 
thing in him wc cannot abide. An example we have in King James, concern¬ 
ing the death of Henry IV'. of Prance. One said he was killed for his wench¬ 
ing ; another said he was killed for turning his religion. No. says King James 
(who could not abide fighting), lie was killed for permitting duels in his king- 
dom.”~-(7We art. Judgments.) 

Even Itaxter seems to have forgotten the Ic.sson from flic tower of Siloam (Luke 
xiiL. 4, 6 ); for he records With surpvL.se that in the Great Fire of London “ the 
houses of tlic most just and godly men no more escaxiod than tho rest, even where 
God was daily called upon and worshipjied ! No, nor the churches, where many 
holy, excellent men had been famou.s, fruitful preachers, and where the bodies 
of thousand.s of true saints had been buried.”—(U'orX's, vol. xi., p. .603.) 

With the progress of seienco came, justcr view.s of the method of God’s govern¬ 
ment (see ante, j». 09); Newton’s 1‘rincipia made liavoc of jirodigics and witch¬ 
craft, and we learn from Pojic’s Kssay on Man that in the next generation tho 
laws of nature were as fully recognised among tlic educated as tliey are at the 
Xircscnt day : — 

“ Think we, like some wenk lu'inee, th’ Eternal f'ouse 
Prone for liis iiiv’iites to revcr.se his laws < 

Shall huiiiiiig vEtiin, if .a sage re(]uire.s, 

Forget to thimiler, and rcral her tires ? 

On air or se.i new motions he inijirest, 

Oh 1>UiineleBS Itethcl < to relieve thy hivasl > 

M'iieii the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Sliall gravitation eeasc, if you go by ”” 

Essoy on Man, Ep. IV. 

On the subject of this Note, see, farther, Baxter's Works, vol. ix., p. 212; 
Dr Sjienccr’s Discourse concerning Prodigies, 2d cd., p. 348 (London, 16156); 
Bishop Siirat’s History of the Hoyal fcJociety, Part III., sections 19 and 20 
(quoted in Chambers's Cycloi»iedia of English liiternture, vol. i., p. 448); 
Cato’s Letters (by Thomas Gordon), No. 52, Nov. 11, 1721, “Of Divine Judg¬ 
ments—the Wickedness and Absurdity of applying them to Men and Events;’’ 
Butler's Analogy, part i., ch. ii.; Michaelis's Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses, vol. i., XI. 196 ; D'Israeli’s Inquiry into the Character of James I., in Lis 
Miscidlunies of Ijiteraiure, p. 333 ; Wliately’s Essays on the Errors of Roman¬ 
ism, &c., 4th cd., p. 18, and his Lessons on Christian Evidences, Lesson viii., 
§ 3, 4; George (/’ornbe's Constitution of Man, and On the Relation bctw.een 
Science and Se.rixiture; the introduction to Carlyle’s Cromwell; Samuel Bailey’s 
Essays on the Formation and Publiration of Opinions, &c., 2d cd., px). 197-218, 
where there is an admirable essay “ On Inattention to the Dex>endcnce of 
Causes and EfTcetH in Moral Conduct;” and a pamxihlct entitled “ The Cholera 
no Judgment! The EtHcacy, Pliilosoi)hy, and Practical Tendency of the Prayer 
by the Archbi.shox) of Canterbury, ordered to be used during the Prevalence of 
Cholera, examined;’’ London, 1849. Sec also ante, pp. 293, 313, 
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Note K, pogo l;i, 

Th >2 SMtisli Mcmoi iaJ}> O'lahiHt Sniiihit/ Tniiiit!. 

have already soon how f(»rced and hollow was tlu- show, oivatod 
by the Sabbath Alliamc, of w'uU'-sproad onihusiasm against Sunday 
trains,*—and how little that body was syinpnthisotl with h\ the go- 
ncrality of those who, by their int(dligem*o and know lodge, naturally 
give the tone to puhlio opinion in Srotlainl.f 

Tho luoinorials whieh supplied the directors of the Kdinhnrgh ainl 
Glasgow liailway Company with so convenient a pretext for gixing 
out that public opinion bad imposed upon them tlie duty (d‘ aban¬ 
doning Ibo conveyance of pass('ngers on Sundays,J were the fruit of 
clerical agitation, at tbo instance of Ibo Alliance, threiighout the 
country, but chiofly apiong the ignorant in remote districts, including 
tho Highlands and Islands, tvhose inliabitants are for the most part 
ludicrously incompetent to judge wbellier Sunday tj'ains are right or 
wrong, and, wlien they actually wniti* the nami's ajipended to the 
memorials, wore usually made to Ixdievo that the nnining of those 
trains was flic tirst step to the utter aludilion of the Sal)hath.§ 

Tlio perusal of a pamphlet entitled Tin (^burrh ami hi r Amiscr m 
the Fay North, bif ltn'vHiii'it(ir,\ or of an article headed “ I’urilaiiisni in 
tho Highlands,” in tho QiuirbrJif /»'/c/cm. \ol. Iwxix., p. :{07 (Sept. 
1851), will onahle any one to judge wIiatAaliumughl to he attached to 
expressions of theological or other opinion hy the Celtic population ol 
Scotland. Nobody who has reail either of tliese piildications can lecl 
tho slightest surprise in perusing the following report, which was 
brought up in tho House of Commons on IlMli C(;l)rua.ry Is5(), from 
the ('onimittoe on ruhlic Petitions :— 

“ Your Committoo have, from time to time, published, for the in¬ 
formation of incinhors, the orders and practice of the House, which 
regulate tho framing and presentation of public petitions. Amongj-t 
other rules arc the following :—livery petition must be signed by at 


* pp. 358-362 ; 389, 409 410. 
t Pp. 400-404, 410. I 1*. 361. 

§ “ Not they that are wisest at a distance,'' says liaxter, “ but they thnl are 
nearest the people, and are always with them*, are must likely to prevail ht 
make disciples of them, and bring them to their mind : no firrat an (iifvanta/fe 
it i» to talk daily and confidently to iynurant nunln, when itie.ee in none to talk 
against them, and to make, their folly knotvn." —( Works, vol. xv., p. 408.^ 

“ The generality of mankind,’’ s-ays Archilcacon Dauheny, “ arc governed by 
words and names, often without, and sometimes even against their knowledge; 
whilst the ignorant multitude are led backward and forw'ard, this way and that 
way, like a drove of cattle, by fhe cry to which their drivers have faniiJtarised 
them. This has been the case from the beginning of tho world to tho present 
day, and must be tho case so long as men continue to be what they arc— more 
disposed to act than to think."—{(Mide to the Chnrrh, Discourse vii., p. 99.) 

11 Glasgow, 1850.—The author of this pamphlet is a clergyman who spent liit' 
youth in the Far North, hut has since been happily transferred to a parish in 
one of the southern counties. 
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loasi 0110 porsoii on the skin or sheet on which the petition is written, 
livery peiition must he signed by the parties whoso names are ap¬ 
pended thereto by tlioir names or marks, and by no one else, except 
in case of incapacity by sickness. 

“ Your Gominitteo regret to observe, that, notwithstanding such 
publicity, and that they have repeatedly brought under the notice of 
the House irregularities which they have discovered, a too frequent 
disregard of the above-mentioned orders still occurs. 

“ Your Committee have had before them the following petitions 
for abolition of Sunday labour in the Post-Office : 

“ Prom inhabitants of Stornoway, purporting to bo signed by 646 
persons; of those names, only a very small number appear to your 
Committee to bo genuine. 

“ From inhabitants of the parish of Knock, county of Ross, pur¬ 
porting to bo signed by 1037 persons; in this case, it appears to your 
Committee that not more than the first 10 signatures have been written 
by the individuals bearing the respective names, those following being 
on different sheets, and each slicct written by one and the same per¬ 
son. • 

“ Prom inhabitants of the parish of Lochcarron, county of Ross, 
purporting to be signed by 031 persons; of these very few appear to 
be signed liy tlio parties wlioso names arc attached. 

“ Prom inhabitants of the burgli of Oban, purporting to be signed 
by 845 persons ; of tliesc a large proportion are obviously not in the 
handwriting of the persons whoso names are appended. 

“ Your Committee hope that members, by a more careful exami¬ 
nation of the petitions intrusted to them, Avill co-operate with the 
Committee in their attempts to guard the right of petition from 
ah use.” 

About a month afterwards the committee found it necessary to make 
a second report on tho same class of Sabbatarian petitions about the 
Post-Oifico. Tlio examples selected for exposure ou this occasion were 
“ those from Logie llastcr, Shisken, and about a dozen of other bar¬ 
barous places, the bulk of signatures to wliii'h, as in tho cases formerly 
enumerated, and indeed tho petitions of the party generally, are for¬ 
geries or fabrications. Tho offenders, however,” adds the Scotsman 
(I3ih March 1850), “ arc long since scared and h.ardcned by pi'evious 
convictions. Tho fow' of their organs that have not carefully omit¬ 
ted all mention of the Committee’s report, make light of tho exposures. 
Their Aberdeen paper, for instance, says,—‘ We are quite satisfied of 
tho correctness of the fact stated by tho Parliamentary Committee, 
that there are very few hona jide signatures attached to these potitiojis.’ 
Blit that, ho argues, shews nothing more than the ‘ deplorable igno- 
rance’ of the alleged petitioners. Supposing, for the moment, that tho 
accused persons are entitled to plead ignorance, it is surely hard that 
the whole community should submit to the sway of what is admitted 
to be its ‘ deplorably ignorant’ portion.” 

Some years ago, 1 examined a Sabbatarian memorial which had 
been presented to a Scottish railway company by tho inhabitants of a 
district the centre of which is only about six miles from Edinburgh ; 
yot, even to that document, got up in a comparatively civilized part 
of the country, there were scores of signatures written by one hand. 
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Previuusly to that time, the following article appeared in the GUis- 
(jom Saturday Eveiiiiuj Post :—“ Sir Andrew Agnew and his friends 
refer to the number of the memorials and other representations against 
the trains. This is tender ground for the part) to tread upon. We 
would willingly draw a veil over the disgraceful means adopted by 
them to get up these documents, and the infamy which must for 
ever attach to them from the exposures which have taken place, lint 
truth compels us to show, ospecnally to distant shareholders, tho value 
of such pretended expressions of opinion. On Iho oeeasion already 
referred to in 1842, when a pile of these documents nivs laid on tho 
table at a meeting of tho Mdinburgh and (llasgow Company, Mr 
M'Neil, a tliroctoi*, upon opening one of tho memorials, was iistunished 
to observe that large portions of tho signatures were written in one 
and the same hand, without <a particle of aiiihuriiiy being predneed 
for such an act;—in other Avords, that tho signatures were forgeries. 
This ho proclaimed to tlio meeting. Tlie charge, after hoing loudly 
denied, was investigated and proved to be but too well founded. It 
was afterwards taken up and probed to the bottom by one of our con- 
.temporaries, who brought to light the monstrous fact, ahuost iucre- 
,diblo had it not been well attested, that in one memorial alono one- 
third of the signatures were forged, * some of tlio persons having boon 


dead live years, and others never having betui lioard of.’ ’fliose who 
entertain any doubts upon tlie subject are l•c^en•ed to tho columns of 
tho Scotrh Rf/oniii'rs* Gay-tto for the months of May and .Inno (and par¬ 
ticularly 25tli June) 1sJ2, whore they will find most damning proof, 
followed up by an admissien of tho tact. Nor, nnibrtinialely for the 
cause of rtdigion and morality, was this a sulilarv ijistame ; for tho 
deputy-chairman, Mr Hamilton', declared that the whole of those 
memorials which ho had been able ti^ examine ^\ere of the same dis¬ 


graceful cliaracter. This e\p(»sui'o al on< e explained t<» him the cause 
of tho great anxiety ainl repeated ctfurts whieh had been made (and 
which hsid appeared to him so unaccouiitahle), to get the pjipers with¬ 
drawn before tlioir pref-Ufje was tak(Mi away by too close an inspection. 
Farther, wo have strong grounds for believing that a simihir charge 
may be lirouglit against the memorials presmiled to the shareholders 
in 1846, when tho trains were discontinuctl on tho strongtli of this 
demonstration of‘public opinion.’ Of course, no one who knows 8ir 
Andrew Aguow for a moment supposes that ho jici*sonally was cogni¬ 
zant of, or would have sanctioned such proceedings; but while ho 
identifies himself with parties using such pious fiauds, lie must not 
bo surprised if no very nice distinction is made lietwoen him and his 
adherents. Hut let us put the most charitalile consti'udion upon tho 
matter, and assume that tho signatures were authorised to bo made. 
What does this prove ^ Scotland is accustomed lo boast of the extent 
of education given to lier suns and daughters. Hut when we find Sir 
Andrew compelled to resort to distant and obscure parislios in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland to fill his petilions with tho names 
of persons so devoid even of the rudiments of education as not to be 
able to write their own names,—nine-tenths of them having probably 
never seen a railway, if they ever oven heard of one,—is this not a 
tacit admission that he must have found the great bulk of the intelli¬ 
gent, Well-informed classes of his countryinon opposed to him, before 
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lie wouM attempt to bolster up his cause by such support ? There are 
exceptions no doubt, but if our statement is disputed, we challenge Sir 
Andrew to an examination of these precious documents from first to 
last,-and wo have a notion that some rather curious revelations will 
be made. Indeed, we have no hesitation in saying that we think 
many of the signatures to the monster petition to Parliament last 
year, such as six or eight Queen Victorias, sovonteon Dukes of Wel¬ 
lington, and twenty-five Punches, quite as genuine and atfoi’ding quite 
as correct an indication of public opinion as many of those attached 
to the memorials against the Sunday trains. If somo of these Ossianic 
productions could find a voice, they might aptly describe themselves 
i)y a slight alteration of Campbell’s line :— 

‘ Our names arc a hundred—our hands they are one/ 

And yet it is siicli documents as these, manufactured, as numbers of 
tbom were, at hciidquarters—being literally word for word the same 
—and sent <lown to country parislies to ho hawked about for signa¬ 
ture, as has been partially admitted, and yet containing sometimes 
only 6 or 8 names,—it is such documents as these that the ‘friends of 
the Sabbath ’ assure us represent moral and religious Scotland ! And * 
it is against shovelfuls of such rubbish that they toll ns tho solemn 
and deliherate n'prosentations of-tho constituted authorities of tho 
groat eoramunities of the country aro to weigh as nothing! ” 

I have pcrusiul in tho Srotch Hrfomers* Gnsctle tho whole controversy 
above referred to, and can corroborate what is bore stated respect¬ 
ing it. After some tortuous e\asioii, and even a plain denial of 
guilt, a rev('reu<l gentleman was convicted not only of adding or get¬ 
ting added many false signatures to the memorial, but of forging a 
letter to the editor in the name of a person made to appear as confess¬ 
ing the crime and exonerating the true perpetrator! Messrs J. Hal¬ 
dane and William Ferguson, two skilful engravers, and Mr Archibald 
01. Macdonald, lithographer to Her Majesty, all of OHasgow, after 
comparing tho reverend gentleman’s avowed productions with the pre¬ 
tended manuscript of his exonerator, reported that they were unani¬ 
mously and decidedly of opinion that although there was obviously an 
attempt to disguise the handwriting, and so to falsify it, yet the letter 
in question was in the handwriting, not of the man by whom it pro¬ 
fessed to be written, but of the reverend gentleman whom it was de¬ 
signed to whitewash, and whoso name 1 here omit, in the hope that bo 
has long since repented of his sin. “ Wo have tho strongest reasons,” 
they added, “ for coming to this conclusion, and these we aro ready 
to give, if required.” 

The report of the engravers was published in the Scotch Reformers’ 
Gazette of 25th .liino 1852, with the following editorial remarks;— 

” After this we leave the llev. Mr-to his own meditations. 

If he or any of his friends are dissatisfied with this traly clenching 
evidence against him, we are willing to submit tho documents to the 
inspection and decision of any other respectable engravers in the 
kingdom, selected hg themselves, and by the result we are ready to stand 
or tall.” Tho accuracy of the judgment which had been pronounced 
was, how'ever, left unchallenged. 
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The public spirit displayed by the editor of the iuizette on this oc¬ 
casion is worthy of all praise, and I can bear witness to, the uuiin- 
peachablo fairness with which he conducted the controverisy. 

After the foregoin" exposition of facts, will anybody toy that Dr 
M‘Crio is blameless in having written a.s follows in h'm Munoirg of Sir 
Andrew Affiie.w, p. 375? He is speaking of llio above-inontionod 
meeting of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, held on 
22d February 1842 :— 

“ There were,'’says ho, “ 213 memorials froni public bodies, includ¬ 
ing about 40,000 names, presented against the unholy proposal of 
Sabbath tratfic, while only six other bodies n ore hardy enough to como 
forwani on the other side. . . . Irritatetl at the immense phalanx of 
memorials laid on their table, the snp]>ortors of Sabbath trallic, headed 
by Mr Alexander M'Ncil, charged their oppommis with unfair methods 
in procuring tliem, and denounced the signatures as forgeries. IUs 
hardly necessary to say that tin' only ehnuustaiico irhirh ijoi'c aiu ok 
FfjAUsrnriilTY to this fharije was, that in rtiral tUsttirfs, sanir iHop/r, on 
cominij forward to siyn, had foolishly rvii>loyrif one indiridiial to sarethem 
the iron fda ofwritiny tjicir names’'!! 

1 submit that it was the duty of Dr M'Crio, helbve writ ing thus, to in¬ 
quire diligently into the facts of the case, instead of implicitly .adopt¬ 
ing the statements made by tio enljirit in a letter nhi<di he published in 
the of 2d Marcli 1812. Rnt the purpose of iho .Memoirs being 

to glorify Sir Andrew Agnew and his adlierents, everything conducive 
to that end is j^l,once made widcomc, while* the sayings and doings of 
“ Goel’s euomios” are, with oepial readiness, sol down as, of course, de¬ 
ceitful and impious.'^ 

Strangers may wedl be astonished to learn that “ public bodies” are 
so Humorous in Scotland as to hu eapahle of fnntishing 213 niemorial.s 
against Siimby trains. Rnt the myslery will elisajepear when it is 
nnder.stood that under this impo.sing appellation Dr M‘Cric raj)ks 
the ecelesiostieaJ bodies, great and small, (incliidiiig congregal ions, kirk- 


* “An ecclesiastical liistorian,” Le Olcrc sritiricnlly obsiicvos, “ onglit to 
adhere inviolably to this maxim, tliat whatever can hu iavourablc to heretics is 
false, and whatever can be said against them is true, j widle, on the other hand, 
all tliat does honour to the ortlmdox is unqueHtionable, and every thing that 
can do them discredit is surely a lie. lie must suppress, too, with care, or at 
least extenuate ns far as possible, the errors ond vices of those wlioin tlie or¬ 
thodox are accustomed to respect, whether they know any thin;* about them ».r 
no; and must exaggerate, on the contrary, the mistakes and faults of the he¬ 
terodox to the utmost of his power, lie must remember that any ortliodox 
writer is a competent witness against a heretic, and is ti> he trusted implicitly 
on his word ; while a heretic is never to be believed against the orthodox, und 
has honour enough dono him, hi allowing him to speak againi-t his own side, 
or in favour of our own. It is thus that the ('enturiators of .Magdeburg, and 
thus that Cardinal Jiaronius have w’ritten ; eacli of their woiks having by this 
means acquired an immortal glory with its own party. I»ut it must be owned 
that they are not the earliest, and that they liave only imitated irioi-t of their 
predecessors in this plan of writing. For many ages, men hud ojily sought in 
ecclesiastical antiquity, not what was really to be found there, hut what they 
conceived ought to be there for the good of their own party.’- (/‘«rrA««a»/if, 
Tol, io p* Ids ; quoted by Itallam, Introd, to the Lit, of ]‘'uro))e, vol. ii., p. 132.3 
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sessions, and deacons’ courts,) which abound in this favoured and highly 
onliffhtoned corner of Christendom. 


Note 0, page 15. 

Protestant Principle and Protestant Practice. 

“ Mildund genteol people,” says the Rev. Sydney Smith, “ do not 
like the idea of persceutu)n, and are advocates for toleration ; hut 
then they think it no act of intolerance to deprive Catholics of politi¬ 
cal power.* IMio history of all this is, that all men secretly like to 
punish others for not being of the same opinion with themselves, and 
that this sort of privation is the only species of persecution, of which 
the improved feeling and advanced cultivation of the age will admit. 
Fire and faggot, chains and stone Avails, have been clamoured away ; 
nothing remains but to mortify a man’s pride, and to limit Iiis re¬ 
sources, and to sot a mark upon him, by cutting him off from his fair 
share of political power. Ry this receipt insolence is gratified and 
humanity is not shocked. The gentlest Protestant can see, with dry 
eyes. Lord Stourton excluded from J’arliament, though he would 
abominate the most distant idea of personal cruelty to Mr Petro. 
This is only to say that ho lives in the nineteenth instead of the six¬ 
teenth century, and that ho is as intolerant in religious matters as 
the stato of manners existing in his age will permit. Is it not the 
same spirit which wounds the pride of a fellow-croatuiio on account of 
his faith, or which casts his body into the flames ? Arc they anything 
else but degrees and modifications of the same principle ? The minds 
of these two men no more dillbr bccauso they differ in their degrees 
of punishment, than their bodies dilfor because one wore a doublet in 
the time of Mary, and the other wears a coat in the roigu of G-oorge. 
I do not accuse them of intentiouai cruelty and injustice: I am sure 
there aro very many excellent men who would bo shocked if they could 
conceive themselves to bo guilty of anything like cruelty ; but they 
innocently give a wrong name to the bad spirit which is within them, 
and think they aro tolerant because they aro not as intolerant as they 
could have boon in other times, but cannot be now. The true spirit 
is to search after God and for another life with lowliness of heart; to fling 
down no man's alta)\ to punish no man’s prager; to heap no penalties mid 
no pains on those solemn supplications which, in divers tongues, and in 
varied forms, and in temples of a thousand shapes, hut with one deep sense 
of human dependence, men pour forth to God. 

“ It is completely untrue that the Catholic religion is what it was 
three centuries ago, or that it is unchangeable and unchanged. These 
are mere words, without the shadow of truth to support them. ‘If the 

* Or to oxcludo from Parliament Her Majesty’s loyal subjects of the Hebrew 
faith, and from chairs in universities the very large body of scientific and literary 
men who, in the exercise of the right, and performance of the duty, of private 
judgment, interpret Scripture otherwise than the divines who assembled two 
centuries ago at Westminster to give the Long Parliament their humble advice 
conceri^ing true religion. 
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Pope were to address a bull to the kiiig^doni of Ireland cxconimiinicatiii^ 
the Duke of York, and cutting him off from the succession, for his 
Protestant effusion in the Mouse of Lords, he would bo laughed at ns 
a lunatic in all the Catholic chapels in Dublin. The Catholics would 
not now burn Protestants as heretics. In many parts of Muropo, Ca¬ 
tholics and Protestants worship in one church—Catholics at eleven, 
Protestants at one ; they sit in tho same Parliament, are elected to 
the same oflico, live together without hatred or frirti<)n, under equal 
laws. Who can see and know these things, and say that tho Catho¬ 
lic religion is unchangoahlc and unchanged ? 

“ I have often endeavoured to roileet upon the causes which, from 
time to time, raised such a clamour against the Catholii’s, ami 1 think 
the following are among tho most conspicuous : 

“ 1. Historical vocollcctions of tho cruelties inflicted upon tho Pro¬ 
testants. 

“ 2. Theological difforenees. 

“3. A belief that tho Catholics aro unfriendly to Ub(‘riy. 

“ d. That thoir morality is not good. 

“ .3. That they meditato tho destruction of the J’rotostant Chmvli. 

“G. An unprincipled clamour hy mm who have no sort of belief in 
tbo danger of emaneipation, but who mako use of No P(q)ery as a 
political engine. 

“ 7. A mean and selfish spirit of denying to others llio advantages 
we ourselves enjoy. • 

“8. A vindlctiio spirit or love (»f punishing others, who offend 
our self-Jovo hy presuming, on important points, to oiitertaiii opinions 
opposite to our own. 

“ 9. Stupid compliance with the opinions of tlm iimjority. 

“ 10. To those I must, in justice and candour, add, as a tenth 
cause, a real appreheusion on the part of honest and reasonaldo moii, 
that it is dangerous to grant furthor concessions to llie (Jalholics. 

“ To these various causes 1 shall mako a short reply, in tho order 
in which I hive placed tlicm. 

“ 1. Mere historical recollections aro very miserable reasons for tbo 
continuation of ponal and incapacitating laws, and one side lias as 
much to recollect as the other. 

“ 2. The State has nothing to do with questions purely theological. 

“ 3. It is ill to say this in a country whoso freo iiistilutiims were 
founded by Catholics, and it is often said by men who caro notliing 
about free institutions. 

“ 4. It is not true. 

“ 5. Make their situation so corafortablo, that it will not bo worth 
their while to attempt an enterprise so desperate. 

“ 6. This is an unfair political trick, hccaiise it is too dangerous; 
it is spoiling tho table in order to win the game. 

“Tho 7th and 8th causes exorcise a great share of infliienco in 
every act of intolorance. The 9th must, of course, comprehend the 
greatest number. 

“ 10. Of the existence of such a class of No Poperists as this, it 
would be the height of injustice to doubt, hut I confess it excites in 
me a very great degree of astonishment. 

“ You talk of their [the Catholics’] abuse of the Reformation—but 
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is there any end to the obloquy and abuse with which the Catholics 
are upon every point, and from every quarter, assailed ? Is there any 
one folly, vice, or crime, which the blind fury of Protestants does not 
lavish upon them ? and do you suppose all this is to be heard in silence, 
and without retaliation ? Abuse as much as you please, if you are 
fifoing to emancipate ; but if you intend to do nothing for the Ca¬ 
tholics but to call them names, you must not be out of temper if you 
I'cceivo a few ugly appellations in return. 

“ The groat object of men who love party better than truth, is to 
have it bolievetl that the Catholics alone have been persecutors; but 
what can be moro flagrantly unjust than to take our notions of his¬ 
tory only from the conquering and triumphant party ? If you think 
the Catholics have not their Book of Martyrs as well as the Protes¬ 
tants, take tho following enumeration of some of thoir most learned 
and careful writers:— 

“ Tho whole number of Catholics who have suifered death in Eng¬ 
land for tho exercise of tho lioniau Catholic religion since the Re- 
roruiation ; 
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“ Henry .Vlll., with consummate impartiality, burnt three Protes¬ 
tants and hanged four Catholics for diflbrcnt errors in religion on the 
same day, and at the same place. Eli/aboth burnt two J3utch Ana¬ 
baptists for some theological bmets, July 22, 1575, Fox the martyr- 
ologist vainly ploadiug with the queen in their favour. In 1579, 
tho same Protestant queen cut olf tho hand of Stubbs, the author of 
a tract against popish oonnoctiou, of Singleton, tho printer, and Pago, 
the disperser of tho book. Camflcn saw it done. Warburton pro¬ 
perly says it exc.eculs in cruelly any thing <lonoby Charles I. On tho 
4th of June, Mr Elias Thacker and Mr John Capper, two ministers of 
the BroWnist persuasion, wi'ro hanged at St Edmund’s-bury, for dis¬ 
persing books against tho Common Prayer. AVith respect to the 
groat part of the (^•ltholic victims, the laAv was fully and literally 
executed : after being hanged up, they wore cut down alive, dismeui- 
borod, ripped np, ami thoir bowels l^rnt before their faces; after 
which they wore beheaded and quartered. Tho time employed in 
this butchery was vei-y considerable, and, in one instance, lasted more 
than half an hour. 

“ Tho uncandid excuse for all this is, that the greater part of these 
men were put to death for political, not for religious crimes. That 
is, a law is first passed, making it high treason for a priest to exorcise 
his function in England, and so, when he is caught and burnt, this is 
not religious persecution, but an oflence against the state. We- are, 
I hope, all too busy to need any answer to such childish, uncandid 
rcasoningr as this. 

“Tho total nuniboi of those who suffered capitally in the reign of 



Kliza1)oth, is stated by Dodd in his Chnivh History,* to bo oiio hun¬ 
dred and ninoty-nino; further inquiries nisule their number to bo 
two hundred and four : fifteen of these wore condeiimoil for donyins: 
the queen’s supremacy; orio hundred and twenty-six for the exorcise 
of priestly functions; and the others for boins: reconciled to tho Ca¬ 
tholic faith, or for aiding and assisting priests. In this list, no per¬ 
son is included who was o.xecntcd for any plot, real or imaginary, ex¬ 
cept eleven, who suflbred for tho protended plot of Uhoiins; a plot, 
which, Dr Milner justly observes, was so daring a forgery, that oven 
Camden allows tho siiflerors to have been political victims. Hesiiles 
these, mention i.s made, in tho same worh, of ninety Catholic priests, 
or laymen, who died in prison in tho same reign. ‘ About, the same 
time,’ be says, ‘ I find fifty gentlemen lying prisoners in York Castle ; 
most of them perishe^f there, of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, dirt, 
damp, fever, Avhipping, and hroketi hearts, the inseparable <*ir<*uni- 
stances ot prisons in those days. Those were evc'ry week, for a twelve¬ 
month together, dragged by main force to boar tin' oatablished ser¬ 
vice porfiirmod in tho Castle chapel.’ The Catholics were f'n‘(|uently, 
during tho reign of Elizabeth, tortured in tin; most dreadful manner. 
In order to extort ausw'evs from Father Cainpian, he was laid on the 
rack, and his limbs stretched a little, to shew hiiii,iis the eveentionor 
termed it, what the rack was. lie persisted in his refusal ; then for 
several days snccossivoly, tho torture was increased, and on (lie Iasi I wo 
occasions, he was so crnolly rent ainl torn, t hat he expectoil to expire 
undor tho torment. While under the rack, lu' called continually 
upon God. In tho reign of the I’roteslant Fdward VI., .lohu Knoll 
was burnt to doalli, and tho year after, George I’arry was burnt also. 
In 1575, two l*rotostant.s, Peterson and Tiirwort (as lioforo stated), 
wore burnt to death hy lillizabeth. In 1580, under the same queen, 
Lewis, a Protestant, wa.s burnt to death at Norwich, whore b’rancis 
Kett was also burnt for religious opinions in 15H‘.>, uinler tho sanio 
great queen ; who, in 1591, hanged the Protestant llacket for heresy, 
in Cheapsido, and put to death Greenwood, Harrow, and Penry, for 
being Brownists. Soulhwoll, a Catholic, was racked ten tiine.s during 
tho reign of this sister of bloody Queen Mary. In 1592, Mrs Ward 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered, for assisting a Catholic prio.st to 
escape in a box. Mr.s Lyne suffered the same punishment for liar- 
bouring a priest; and in 1580, Mrs Clitlieroo, who was accused of 
relieving a priest, and refused to plead, was pressed to death in York 
Castle; a sliaim stone being placed underneath hi'r back. 

“Have not Protestants persecuted both Catholics ami their fellow 
Protestants in Germany, Switzerland, Geneva, France, Holland, 
Sweden, and England ? Look to the atrocious punishment of Leigh¬ 
ton, under Laud, for writing against prelacy: first his oar W}« cut 
off, then his nose .slit; thou tlTc other oar cut off, then whippoil, then 
whipped again. Look to the horrible cruoltie.s exercised by tho Pro- 

“• The total number of sufferers in the reign of Queen Mary, varies, I believe, 
from 200 in the Catholic to 280 in the Protestant accounts. 1 recommend all 
young men who wish tp form some notion of what answer the Catholics have Ut 
make, to read Milncr^s * Letters to a Prebendary/ and to follow tho line of 
reading to which his references lead. They will then learn the importance of 
that sacred maxim, Audi alura'mparttm*' 
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tostant Episcopalians on the Scottish Presbyterians, in the reign of 
Charles II., of whom 8000 are said to have perished in that petsecu- 
tion. Persecutions of Protestants by Protestants, are amplfr detailed 
by Chandler, in his History of Persecution; by Neal, in his History 
of the Puritans; by Laing, in his History of Scotland; by. Penn, in 
his Life of Fox; And in Brandt’s History of the Reformation in the 
Jjow Countries ; which furnishes many very terrible cases of the suf¬ 
ferings of the Anabaptists and Remonstrants. In 1660, the Parlia¬ 
ment of Scotland decreed, at one and the same time, the establish¬ 
ment of Calvinism, and the punishment of death against the ancient 
religion: ‘ With such indecent haste (says Robertson) did the very 
persons who had just escaped ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to imitate 
their example.’ Nothing can be so absurd as to suppose, that in bar¬ 
barous ages the excesses were all committed by one religious party, 
and none by tho other. The 1 luguonots of Franco burnt churches, 
and hung priests wherever they found them. Froumentoau, one of 
their own writers, confesses, that in tho single province of Dauphiny 
they killed two hundred and twesnty priests, and one hundred and 
twelve friars. In tho Low Countries, wherever V'^andemerk, and 
Sonoi, lieutenants of tho Prince of Orange, carried their anns, they 
uniformly put to death, and in cold blood, all the priests and re¬ 
ligious they could lay their hands on. The Protestant Sorvotus was 
put to death by tho Protestants of (Ionova, for denying the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as tho Protestant Gentilis Wcas, on the same score, by 
those of Borne ; add to these, Felix Mans, Rotman, and Barnevald. 
Of Sorvotus, Moliinctlion, the mildest of men, declared that ho deserved 
to have his bowels pulled out, and his body torn to pieces. The last 
fires of persecution which were lighted in England, were by Protes¬ 
tants. Bartholomew Jjcgate, an Arian, Avas burnt by order of King 
.lames in Smithfield, on tho 18th of Alarch 1612; on tho 11th of 
April, in tho same year, Edward Weightman was burnt at Lichfield, 
by order of tho Protestant Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and 
this man Avas, f hclicoe, tho last person who Avas burnt in England for 
heresy. There Avas another condemned to the fire for tho same heresy, 
but as pity was excited by the constancy of these suftcrers, it Avas 
thought better to allow him to linger on a miserable life in NewgatOt 
Fuller, who Avroto in tho reign of Charles 11., and was a zealous 
Church of England man, speaking of the burnings in question, says, 
* It may appear that God Avas Avell pleased with them.’ ” 

Tho writer proceeds to depict most skilfully, in the manner of Na¬ 
than tho prophet, tho unjust and barbarous usage Avhich the Irish 
Catholics so long received from tho Protestants, under the authority of 
laws Avhich Avere not repealed till 1782. He then goes on to observe— 
“With such facts as tljose, the cry of persecution Avill not do; it is 
uiiAviso to make it, because it can be so very easily, and so very justly 
retorted. Tho business is to forget and forgive, to kiss and bo friends, 
and to say nothing of what has passed; which is to the credit of 
neither party. There have been atrocious cruelties, and abominable 
acts of injustice, on both sides. It is not worth while to contend who 
shed the most blood, of whether (as Dr Sturgess objects to Dr Milner) 
’ worse than hanging or starvng in prison. As far as 

^itself is concerned, the balance may be bettor preserved. 
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Truelties eiercised upon the Irish go for nothing in English reason¬ 
ing ; but if it WOTO not uncandid and vexatious to consider Irish per¬ 
secutions* as part of the case, I firmly bediove there have boon two 
Catholics put to death fur religious causes in C-Vroat Britain for one 
Protestant who has suffered ; not that this proves much, because the 
Catholics have enjoyed the sovereign power for so few years between 
this period and the Reformation'; and certainly it must bo allowed 
that they were not inactive, during that period, in thp great work of 
pious combustion. , 

“It is, however, some extenuation of the Catholic.excesses, that 
their religion was the religion of the ^yholo of Europe when the inno¬ 
vation began. They were the ancient lords and masters of faith, be¬ 
fore men introduced the practice of thinking for themselves in these 
matters. The Protestants have less excuse, who clainunl the right of 
innovation, and thou turned round n])on other J’rotestants wlio iu teil 
upon the same principle, or upon Catholics who lemained as they 
were, and visited them with all the cruelties from which they had 
themselves so recently eseaj)(!d.”f 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate farther the way in which Pro¬ 
testants have in practice rospocte<l (he great principle hy which alone 
the secession of Luther and his followers from the t'hureh (»f Romo is 
capable of being vindicated. Tlio Reformers, no doubt, “ slvoiiuously 
mitemhd for tlie free c.vercise of private judgment ;”j; but, as wo for¬ 
merly saw, aiid as the Revr Sydney Smitl> so well remarks, it was only 
for themselves that this “ free exercise/’ was doinaiidod or tlieuglit 
proper; nor bad tliey any ideal that it was their duty to allow such 
freedom to the Roman Oatliolics, the Socinians, or (he ll!iptists.§ 

“ * Thurloo writes to Henry Cromwell to oiich up soniej tliousniid Irish boys 
to send to the colonics. lliMiry w riles buck he has done so; and ili>siiT.s to know 
whether his Highness would choose as many girts to be caught ii]): ainl he adds, 
' doubtless it is a business in winch God ^vlll appear/ SupjHwe hlooUi/ i^ue^n 
Manj had caugtit up ainl transported three or lour thousand I'mleslaut boys 
and girls from the three Hidings of Vorksiiire !!!!!! 

t fjc'tter Uj the Kle«;lors on the Catholic (im stion ; in Works of the ilev. 
Sydney Smith, ed. 1850, pp. ,58.'} 4, .58!) .500. 

“The fact,” says Arclibishoj) WhaUdy, “ is, that tlio disposition of the heart 
will always in practice predominate cither for the better oi-th(* worse, over the 
professed crec'd; wbieh men will always contrive sutncliow or other lo explain 
away (before they formally renounce it^ wlieii at variance will) their lialtitual 
temper. Without the sedulous cultivatiou of a Christian spirit, no doctrinal 
system can afford any sorurity againsttlio natural tendency to persecution.”— 
{JSssnye on the Hrrora of Jlomniii«m, J’e., 4th I'd., p. 167 j. 

Again: “There is, I'believe, no religion existing, respecting witich I iiavc 
not seen an elaborate proof that it leads to inisehievous consequences in prac¬ 
tice, and that its professors are either likely to be, or, consistently with their 
principles, ought to bo, the worse citizens; and again, I have .seen the direct 
contrary inferred respecting every one of them.”— (Ih,, p. 17:i.) 

{ Cook's Hist, of the Cbureh of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 6.5. 

§ See date, pp. 378 -9, and the previous pages there referred to; also the 
works named in note §. Farther illustrations of the history of religious liberty, 
and reflections on the slowness with which its principles liave taken root in 
men’s minds, may be found in Robertson’s History of Charles V., Hook xi.,<tnvo 
1555 (vol. iv., p. 185, ed, 1806); --Watson’s History of I’hilip il,, vol. iii., 
p. 423;—Ilallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Kurope, 1st ed., vol. i., 
pp. 513-16,521-5; il., Hl-116; iii., 102-118; iv., 135,16.5;-Dr Cook’s Gene- 
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Among tlie very few of tliem who practised as well as advocated the 
principles of religious liberty, were Zuinglius of Zurich,* and Dudith 
a Hungarian. Dudith, who is characterised by Dr Maclaine as 
“certainly one of the most learned and eminent men of the six¬ 
teenth century,”f had a very clear perception of the guilt which 
his brother-lloformers incurred by persecuting those who differed 
from them ; and he addressed to Beza an expostulation, which, as a 
clear and cogent plea for the rights of .conscience, has never since 
been surpassed. “ You contend,” says he, “ th|it Scriptui’e is a per¬ 
fect rule of faith and practice. But you are all divided about the 
sense of Scripture, and you have not settled who shall be judge. You 
say one thing, Stancarus another. You quote Scripture, he quotes 
Scripture. You reason, he reasons. You require me to. believe you. 
1 respect you: but why should 1 trust you rather than Stancarus ? 

ral and Historical View of Christianity, vol. L, p. 437 ; ii., 144-9; iii., 450-463 ; 
—Dr liobert Lee’s preface to his translation of the Theses of Krastus touching 
Excommunication, p. liv.;—Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution, 
1614-1661, edited for the IJansord Knollys i^iocioty, with un Historical 
Introduction by Edward Bean Undcrliill (London, 1846);—Barclay's ApO- 
logy for the Quakers, prop. xiv. ;—Afacaulay's History of England, 6th ed., 
voi. i., pp. IGO, 661;—Brook’s History of Ilcligious Liberty, passim, but espe¬ 
cially vol. i., pp. 1213, 220, 269, 271. 285, 286, 288, 290, 323-328Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans;—Tnyler’s llctrospect of the licligioua Life of Eng¬ 
land, passim; —D’lsracli’s (Curiosities of Liters^ure, 9th ed., vol. vi., p. 1, art. 
Tolehation ;— Article on Luther in Blackwoou’s" Afagazine, Alay 1863, p. .'540 ; 
—-Dyer’s Life of Calvin, eh. x.; —Calvin and Servetus, by the llev. W. K.Twcedie 
(Edin. 1846;;—Toulniin's Memoirs of Socinus, ch. ii., sect. 3, and ch. iii., sect. 3; 
—Cox’s Lifeof ATclnncthon,2ded., pp..'j09-5I4;—Orme’sLifoofUwen,ed. 1826, 
pp. 72-81;—Elrington’s Life of Usher, p. 73;—liord King’s Life of Locke, 
ed. 1830, vol. ii., p. 68;—Bishop Hoadly’s sermons “Of .liidging One An¬ 
other,” and " Of Persecution on Account of Religion,” in his Works, vol. iii., 
pp. 716, 763;—Dr Ibbot on “ The Benehts and Advantages of Private Judg¬ 
ment,” ih the Boyle Lectures, vol. ii., p. 826-7;—jirchdeacon Blackburne’s 
Works, vol. iv., p. 69;—Six Letters on Intolerance (attributed to Sir George 
Colobrook, Bart.) (London, 1791);—Paloy’s Moral Philosophy, B. vi., ch. x.;— 
Vinct’s AI4moire en Favour do la Libert6 des Cultes, ch. xix.;—Dr Aikin’s 
Essay on Cant, appended to his Life, voi. ii., p. 449;—Edinburgh Review, vol. 
xxvi., p. 62 ; xxvii., 164; xliv., 493; Ixxvi., 395 ; xci., 525 ; xcii., 347 ;— (juar- 
terly Review, vol. x., p. 97 ; xiv., 238 ;—-The chapters entiUed “ Thellistory of 
Religion” in Knight's Pictorial History of England;— Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
7th ed., vol. xiii., p. 416 ;— Penny Cyclopmdia, vol. ix., p. 22, art. Dissemtebs ; 
— Alartincau’s Rationale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p. 50; — Bailey’s Essay on 
the Formation of Gpinions, particularly sect. viii.; and Essay on the Pursuit of 
Truth, 2d ed., pp. 184, 227;—the Rev. Joseph Blanco White’s Observations on 
Heresy and Ortlmdoxy ;—Whntcly's Essay on Persecution, being the fifth on the 
Errors of Romanism, &c.;—Notes, by the same writer, “ On the Supposed Duty 
of using Coercion in Alatte^ of Faith,” and “ On Monopoly of Civil Rights by 
the Professors of the True Faith," in his Essays on Some of the Dangers to 
Christian Faith, &c., 2d'edition, pp. 201, 211, and particularly p. 223;— 
M‘Orie’8 Life of AI‘(3rie, pp, 381-3;—Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature, pp. 487, 491;—the Duke of Argyle’s “ Presbytei'y 
Examined,” 2d ed., p. 23;—I.ewis on.the Influence of Authority in Alatters of 
Opinion, p. 293;—the Rev. George Armstrong’s “ Infallibility Not Possible, 
Involuntary Error Not Culpable,” 2d ed., pp. 66,117, 140,147-152,159;—and 
Joseph Adshead on The Progress of the Religious Sentiment (Lond. 1852), passim. 

* See his Life by Hess, translated by Lucy Aikin, pp. 148,159-161, 240. 
The passages may be seen in APCrie's Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 472, 473. 

* 1 Note to his translation of Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist?, cent, zvi., sect. iz. 



You say he is a heretic; hut the Papists say you ar« both heretics. 
Shall 1 believe them ? They quote historians and fathers, so do vou. 
To whom do you all address yourselves? Whore is the judge? You 
say the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophuts: but you 
say I am no prophet; and I say you are not one. Who is to be 
judge ? 1 love liberty as well as you. You have broken oil’ your 

yoke; allow me to break mine. Having freed yourselves from the 
tyranny of Popish prelates, why do you turn ecclesiastical tyrants 
yourselves, and treat others with barbarity and cruelly for only doing 
what you sot them an example to do ? You contend tliat your lay 
bearei*s, the magistrates, and not you, are to bo blamed; for it is they 
who banish and burn for heresy. I know you make this excuse: but 
tell me, have not you instilled such principles into their oars? Have 
they done anything more than put in practice the doctrine that you 
taught them ? Have you not told them how glorious it was to defend 
the faith ? Have you not boon the constant panegyrists of such princes 
as have depopulated whole <listricts for heresy ? Do you not daily 
teach, that they w'ho appeal from your ronfcssioiis to Scripture ought 
to he punished by the secular power? It is impossible for you to 
deny this.. Does not all the’world know that you are a set of dema¬ 
gogues, or (to speak more mildly) a sort of tribunes, and that the 
magistrates do nothing but exhibit in public what yon teach hr pri¬ 
vate ? You try to justify the banisbmont of Ochiii, and the e.xccutiou 
of others, and you seoni to wish Poland w(niUl follow your example. 
Ood forbid ! When you talk of youi- Augsburg eoufession and your 
Helvetic creed, and your unanimity, and your fundamental truths, 1 
keep thinking of the sixth commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’”* 

In England, the persecution of the Nouconforinists by Eli/aboth 
and James [. natur.’illy led to discussion (d’ the rights of the magis¬ 
trate touching the religious faith and practice of the sul»j»!ets, and drew 
plenty of expostulation, fouudod on more or less teiiablo grounds, from 
the oppressed. Mr Orino Inis claimed for the Urownisls of James’s 
reign the honour of entertaining “ the fimt rorm-t vku's of religious 
liberty but the groiiudlossness of Ibis claim (evident onougb 
from what Inus just been said) is demonstrated by ])r M'Crio'*!!! the 
Edinhir^ Christian Instrndor for 1821, wdicro it is shown, more¬ 
over, that the views of toleration commonly entortainc<l by the early 
iudcpeiidcnts w'eru less remarkable for liberality than Mr Ornio, and 
others after him, have aflirmcd.]; 

* Quoted in Martineau’s llationale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p. 51. Tlic 
same mode of illustrating tho foundation of rcligitius liberty is very success¬ 
fully adopted by Dr Owen in his Works, vol. xv., jip. 78-79, H'J4, KusseH’s ed. 

t Life of Owen, p. 74. Bee their writings in the above-mentioned voluiim 
of Tracts reprinted for the llanserd Knoilys Society. 

J See Dr Al'Crie’s Miscellaneous Writings, jip. 468-48G, 502-513; where 
the articles in the Christian Instructor arc reprinted. For additional evidence 
against the claim of priority for the lii-ownists, see Tuuliniu's Memoirs of 
Bocinus, p. 115; Sir Thomas More's Utopia, quoted rtntf, jj. 219; and Ilaliaiii, 
op. «■* , vol. ii., pp. 112-116, and vol. iii., p. 103. Sully^writes liberally in his 
Memoirs, U. xvii., vol. iii., p. 312, Kdin. cd., 1819. 

A like ill-founded claim is made by Mr lianeroft, in his History of the 
United States, chap, ix,, for Roger Williams of Salem, in New England (who 
published, in 1644, a tract of which some account is given in that chapter), to 
the honour of having beenthe first person in modern ('hi-i‘>tcndom to assert 
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The writings of these sectaries on toleration, along with those of 
Hales, Ohillingworth, Milton, Taylor, Baxter, Howe, and Barclay, 
paved tho way for Locke’s iinniortal Letters, quoted so frequently in 
the present volume, and which are still the best of our many excellent 
treatises on religious liberty. Among the distinguished followers of 
Locke during the I8th century may be enumerated Hoadly, Ibbot, 

in its jilenitudo tho doctrine of the liberty of conscience—the equality of 
opinions before the law; and in its defence,'’ continues Mr Jiancroft, “he 
was tlie harbinger of Alilton,- the preoursor and tlie superior of .lereiny 
Taylor. For Taylor limited liis toleration to a few Christian sects; the 
philanthropy of Williams coniimssed the earth: 'I'nylor favoured partial re¬ 
form, coiiiniciidcd lenity, argued for forbearance, and entered a special plea 
In behalf of each tolerable sect; Williams would j)errnit persecution of no 
opinion, of no religion, leaving heresy unbarnicd by law, and orthodoxy un¬ 
protected l)y the terrors of penal statutes. 'I’aylor still clung to tho necessity 
of positive regulations enforeing religion and eradicating error; he resembled 
the poets, wlio, in the,ir folly, tirst declare their hero to be invulnerable, and 
then clothe him in earthly armour! Willinins was willing to leave Truth 
alone, in her own [lanoply of light, believing th.'it If, in the ancient feud be¬ 
tween Truth niid I'jrror, the employment of force eoiiid be entirely abrogated, 
Trutii would have luiieh the best of tbe bargain. It is the cusioiu of mankind 
to award high honours to the successful hiquiror info the laws of'nature, to 
those who advance tlic liouTids of human knowledge. We, praise the man who 
first analysed the air, or resolved v\ater into its (dennents, or drew the light¬ 
ning from the clouds; even though the discoveries may have been as uij^ch tho 
fruits of time ns of genius. A moral principle lias a much wider and nearer 
influoiiee on liutiinn iinppiiiess; nor enii any discovery of truth be of more di¬ 
rect beneht to wK'iety, than tliut which estnblislics a perpetual religious peace, 
and sj)reads trammillity tliroiigh every eomnuinily and every bosom. If t'o- 
pernieUH is lield in perpetual revereneo, because, on his denth-bed,he published 
to tbe world thnl the sun is tlie centre of our system ; if the name of Kepler is 
preserved in the annals of humnn excellence, for his sagacity in detecting the 
laws of tlie jilaiietary motion ; if the genius of Newton lias been almost adored 
for dissecting ii ray of liglil, and w eigliing lic.iveiily liodies as in a balance,— 
let there be for the name of linger \\ illianis at least some humble place among 
those who have advanced niorul science, and made tiicniselves the benefactors 
of mankind. ^ For ad\ociiting tbe liberty of conscience, this excellent man 
(whoso mentis but little diminished b^’ the fact of liis not having been the firtt 
to procinlin it, and to respect it in others) was banished from Bulemby men who 
themselves hud lately fled from jiersecntion in Kngland. , 

Sir James .Moeklntosli, iigaiii, in Ids lieviow of tlie Causes of the Revolution of 
1688 (.Utsci'/hiaciiti.i II orAv, ed. ISfil, p. 661). says of tlie Independents, that “ the 
government of t roniwell, more, infliieneed by them tbnii by any other persuasion, 
made as near approaches to general toleration as public prejudice would en¬ 
dure; and Mir Henry Vane, an Independent, was probably tlie first who laid 
down, with ]ierfect precision, the inviolable rights of conscience, and the ex¬ 
emption of religion from all ci\ il authority. ' Tlie title of Vane’s work is not 
given by Mir James, nor do I iTcogniso it among the publications sjiecified in 
the article Vane in Watt's Bibliotheca Kritannica; but Williams probably pre¬ 
ceded him by ton years at least. A brief account of the liberal sentiments of 
Vane will be found in Bancroft, ch. xi.—When Cromwell occupied Scotland, tbe 
principle of toleration was disseminated by the Independents in his army, in a 
manner which excited the, horror and alarm of the Presbyterians (an{o,pp. 160, 
316); and, among othei's, of the Rev. James Fergusson, minister of KUtr&niug' 
whoso Brief Refutation of tho FIri'ors of Toleration, Erastianism, &c., was 
posthumously published at Edinburgh in 1692 (forty years after it was writ¬ 
ten), and forms a rematkable contivist to Locke's Letter concerning Tolera¬ 
tion, which had appeared in 1689. For some just remarks upon Fergusson's 
intolerant views, see Dr Robert Lee’s preface to tb« Theses of Erastus, p. xvii. 
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Gordon, Jortin, Balguy, Campbell, Law, Bljwkburiu*, Paley, and Wat¬ 
son ; who in their turn were worthily succeeded in our own ago by 
Sydney Smith, and others of the Edinburgh lloviowers. With respect 
to the living advocates of religious freedom—Wbntoly and Baden 
Powell among the clergy, and Samuel Bailey among laymen, may be 
said to stand pre-eminent; nor will the occupation of such writers 
be gone till the arrival of that distant day when the mueb-lauded 
but little-heeded maxim shall be reduced to practice,—“ All things 
wbatsoovor yo would that men should do to you, do ye oven so to 
them.”* 

In the United States of North America, groat progress has been 
made in reducing this grand principle to practice in ecclesiastical 
matters. Thus the Massachusetts Declaraliou of llighls (f^uoted in 
the Edinbur/fh Review^ vol. xcii., p. 356) sots forth— 

“ It is the right, as well as duty, of all men in sgeioty, publicly, 
and at stated seasons, to worsliip the Supremo Ihfing, tbo great Crea¬ 
tor and Preserver of tbo universe; and no subject shall be hurt, mo¬ 
lested, or restrained, in liis person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping 
God in the manner and soiuson most agreeablo to the did ales of bis 
own conscioiico ; or for bis religious profossions or sentiments, pro¬ 
vided he does not disturbtlio public peace, or obstruct others in their 
religious Worship.” {Art. 2.) * 

“ All religious sects and denominations douieaniiig tbeniselxes peace¬ 
ably, aiid as good citizens of tbo CoiiiinoJiwcalth, shall bo equally 
undor tbo protection of the law; and no subordination of any one 
sect or denomination to another shall ever bo ostablisliod by law.” 
{Amendments to the Constitution of Mn.ssnrliuselis. Art. 11,) 

“ Congress shall mako no law respecting iin ostablislnmmt of rtdi- 
gioii or prohibiting tbo free oxoi'cise thereof.” {Constitution of the 
United States. Amendments, Art. 1.) 

” Tho Sclioul Committees shall never direct to be pnrebased or 
used, in any town seboo] 
favour the tenets of any 
tides, c. xxiii., see. 23.) 

•Some defeets which still adhere to the laws of tbo I’nited States in 

regard to religious liberty arc pointed out Ijy Mr irurll)ut;f nor 

• 

* “ There lire,” says JiOckc, “ funduriientiil truth,s that lie at Hie hottoin, the 
basis upon which a great many others rest, and in which thi*y have their con¬ 
sistency. These are teeming tvutlis, ricli in store, with which they furnish tho 
mind; and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and eiitortaining 
in thetnsedves, but give light and evidence to other things, that without them 
could not be seen or known. Hucli is timt luliuirable discovery of .Wr Jn'ewtoii, 
that all bodies gravitate to one anotlier, which may be coimteil ns the basis of 
natural philosophy; which of what use it is to the understanding of the great 
frame of pur soiar system, ho has to the astonishment of the learned world 
shown; and how much farther it would guido us in other things, if riglitly 
pursued, is not yet known, tlur .Saviour’s great rule, that t«e rtiuuld iovr. our 
neighbour as onrsetvfs, is such a fundamental truth for the regulating human 
society, that, 1 think, by that alone, one might without dillicuUy determine all 
the cases and doubts in social morality.”-— of the UniJerstantUng, § 43.^ 
t Essays on Human flights, &c., by B. P. Kurlbut, pp. 2<5-29, Edin. ed. An 
to the complete religious liberty secured by the cimstitiition of Louisiana, see 
p. 83 of the same work, Note B. The celebrated Act for establishing Heligious 
Freedom in Virginia may be seen in Brown on t'ivil Obedience, p. 603, or the 
Xew Annual Register for 1780, p. (63). 


5, any sebool books which are cnlculated to 
particulav sect of Christians.” {Revised Sla- 
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have tlio Americans yet learned universally to abstain from social per¬ 
secution for difTcrence of theological opinion.* But there seems to be 
far less inclination to such comluct in America than where one sect is 
politically dominant over the others. Mr James F. W. Johnston, in 
his travels in the United States, says that “ The equality of all reli¬ 
gious sects in tho eye of the law, the equal personal bearing of all de¬ 
nominations, and their independence of each other in all respects, is a 
point which early strikes the European. All have an equal right to 
their religious opinions, whatever they may be ; few hesitate to avow 
them; and though I have often hoar<l people dilfer and argue on re¬ 
ligious points, 1 do not recollect to have anywhere observed a single 
expression, either by word or feature, which seemed to imply that ono 
of the disputants thought himself superior to the other because of tho 
opinions ho entertained, or that he had a better right to entertain 
them. I was most struck with this circumstance in the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, whore the freedom of speech upon religious matters will 
often startle tho orthodox stranger.”f Mr Johnston, however, could 
not know that “ few hesitate to avow their religious opinions.” Where 
a sect is numerous and inlluontial, its adherents are not unwilling to 
bo known; but in America, as elsewhere, highly disreputablo opi- 
^nions are no doubt extensively concealed. It will be long before tho 
multitude in any part ef Christendom will act upon tho principle that 
no upinion ought to bo infamous which does not necessarily imply 
defective morai feeling in its holder. 

“ In Scotland,” says Dr Cook, “ not a shade of penal statute or of 
hardship veinainsaiid the full liberty of worship and of opinion 
winch is happily enjoyed, is in general prized as an invaluable bless¬ 
ing, which men in the Church and out of it would cordially unite to 
preserve. It must, indeed, ho acknowledged, that there are still ves¬ 
tiges of what may he called speculative intolerance, to which allusion 
has bet-n already mado, and from whicli it is extremely difficult, in 
our present imperfect state, wholly to emancipate the human mind. 
It is nut unusual to find sects and denoiniiiatiuiis of Christians arro¬ 
gating to themselves exclusively tho title of tho Church of Christ, and 
maintaining that those who differ from tlioin, however sincere, and 
however zealous, arc merely nominal Christians, if they be Christians 
at all; ami as this proceeds from a state of mind which may exist 
with equal reiisori in all parties, it might, under peculiar circum¬ 
stances and states of society, have led to tho renewal of active perse¬ 
cution. This, fortunately, is not the case in onr days; and it may 
bo liopccl that wo see in such theoretical antipathy the expiring strug¬ 
gle of intolerance. Whilst it hccoraos every man firmly to adhere to 
what ho is convinced has boon taught by revelation, it is no less- his 
duty nut to wrest from others what ho esteems his own most valuable 
privilege. Kvory deviation from this, in whatevor maimer it may 
bo disguised or dofoiulod, and however it may be represented as pro¬ 
ceeding from the most tender concern for tho spiritual and eternal 

* See ante, p. 394. 

t Notes on North America, vol. ii., !>. 242 ; Edinburgh, 1851. See also the 
I'^dinburgh Review, vol. xcii., p. 342. 

{ 'I'he law that chairs in universities could be occupied only by persons sub¬ 
scribing the Confession of Faith must have escaped the Doctor's memory. 
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interests of mankind, is an approach to the temper and spirit from 
which all tho evils of poi’sociition proceeded. This will become, we 
may trust, more and more evident, till Christians everywhere unite 
in tho conviction, that genuine principle, sincere love of truth, and 
tho persuasion of mind enforced by 8t Paul, are the evidences of that 
temper and disposition which all ought to chcrisli, and which all ought 
to respect ami to revere.”* 

Although tho Christian spirit here spoken of d(K>s not appear to 
have increased in Scotland during tho thirty years which have elapsed 
since the work of Dr Cook Wiis published, there is reason to hopo that 
the next generation will show a bettor knowledge of tbo principles of 
religious liberty. By and by, it is likely, tho very word ” tulora- 
tion” will cen&e to he tolrnikd—n word implying in him Avho uses it, 
the notion that ho is entitled to wilhhold rr<Mn his noiglihinirs <hat free- 
* doin, which, ucvcrtholoss, he (jvacionsln pcntith them to enjoy. J )r Pari* 
used to exclaim against the omploymont of 1 his term, as an outrngoto 
common sense and decency. “ Siindy,” he woiibl say, “ it is high 
time that a word which denotes falsehood should be exebangod for one 
that speaks truth ; and that tho abject spirit which iniploi-os or .ac¬ 
cepts toleration, should give place to the nobler spirit which claims 
and demands as a just, saci’od, unalienable right, in all religious con¬ 


cerns, ‘ absolute liberty—just and true liberty- e(iual and inijjartial 
liborty.’”f To call one’s self an “ orthodox” or “ evangelic,al” Chris¬ 
tian, and such as interpret the Scriptures ditlbrently “ lierolics,” will 
in due time, also, be discovered by most people to lie a sign of arrogant 
folly on tho part of men who, by jn'otbssing tlienisolves Protestants, 
deny the existence of an infallible earthly judge uftrnlli. 


Noth P, page^lT). 

The Duty of urtiiiij ncrurdiioj to one’s llefiinims liiluf. 

“ Whore a man is mistaken in his jmlginont, oven in that caso it 
is always a sin to act against it. Though ^\e should take that for a 
»luty which is really a sin, yot so long as wo aro thus persuaded, it 
will bo highly criminal in us to act in coiitradiction to this jtersiiasioii: 
and the reason of this is evident, betiauso by so doing, we wilfully act 
against tho best light which at present wo have for tho diro»;tion of 
our actions. So that wlicn all is done, the irnincdiato guide of our 
actions can he nothing hut our conscience, our judgment and persua¬ 
sion. If almao, for instance, should 6f a Jew hoconio a Christian, 
whilst yot in his heart ho believed that the Messiah is not yot como, 
and that our Lord Jesus was an impostor: or if a i’apist shuiihl re¬ 
nounce tho communion of the Reman clmrch, and join with ours, 
whilst yet ho is persuaded that the Roman cliur(di isllic only catholic 
church, and that our reformed churches arc lieretical or schismatical; 

* General and Historical View of ('hrUtianity, vol. iii., p. 461. 

t Field’s Life of Farr, vol. il., p. 383.—This sentiment Is illustrated hy Dr John 
Bro^n in bU work on the Law of (.'hrwt concerning t'ivil Obedience, 3d edi¬ 
tion, pp. 468-470. See also Hints on Toleration, by I’hilagatharcbcs, 2d edi¬ 
tion (London, 1811), Kssay J. 
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though MOW there is none of us that will deny that the men in both 
these cases have made a good change, as having changed a false reli¬ 
gion for a true one, yet for all that I dare say we should all agree 
they were both of them great villains for making that change, because 
they made it not upon honest principles, and in pursuance of their 
judgment, but in direct contradiction to both,”* 

To the objection which may bo brought by some, that if a man be 
so far mistaken iu his judgment as to think it his duty to act inju¬ 
riously to others, the reply is sufliciently obvious:—he is a madman 
or an idiot, and must be takt;n charge of as a person unfit to bo trusted 
with lificrty.'l’ 

Analogous to tho duty of nctiiifj according to onr opinions, is that 
of endeavouring to ilimmiaatc them among oth(*rs whom we think 
they may bonelit. On this subject Mr tSamuol Bailey has written 
excellently in one of his essays: — 

“ It may bo said in general lerms,” ho remarks, “ tliat every one 
who lias taken due pains to niaslrr a subject, who feels persuaded that 
ho can present it in a ikmv light, and who is not destitute of the ot)- 
vioiis (jualiiu-atiuns for the task, lios under an obligation to communi¬ 
cate his knowledgi) to liis follow-creatures, provided they.are in a 
Bullicicntly civiliscsd ami virtuous condition to receive it without de¬ 
stroying the InippiiM'ss or the existence of their instructor, Not to 
do it, if tho niatlor won; of imporlance, would be repvohousible solfish- 
noss; it could lie only to avoid trouble, ov shrink from responsibility, 
or maintain a solitary superioi ify over the vest of tbo world. 

“ It is true, ho^nay bo deceived in his esfimatc of bis oAvii achiove- 
moiits; an exaggerated opinion of tho value of what we ourselves ac¬ 
complish, is ]ierha])S insojiarable from human nature ; but if he has 
taken due jiains, and is aetnaled by a proper spirit, his conduct is ou 
every principle ontiflcd lo iinmixcd approbaf ion. It may happen, too,' 
that, bv communi< afing the result of his iiupiirios, lie may be instru¬ 
mental ill promnlgating error; his views may wander widely from 
the truth, and he may load many astray by the same inisconcoived 
facts or illusive reasonings wliieb have deceived his own mind. These 
are things which, according to tho constitution of man and tho pro- 
sent state of society, cannot bo avoided. Even in this case, neverthe¬ 
less, he is doing good. His errors arc in all probability such as have, 
with more or less distinctness, presented themselves to other minds as 
well ns his, iu tho character of truths. To bring them openly for¬ 
ward, with tho promises from which they are dcdiicetl and the train 
of reasoning by which they have established tlioniselvcs as truths in 
his own iindorstancling, is giving them the best chance of being re¬ 
futed, and refuted iu so full and luminous a maiuier, that their real 
eharaclor will bo conspicuous to every future inquirer, 

“ Had they boon kept back by indolence or timidity, had tliey aud 
tho arguments in their support not boeu openly produced and examined, 

* A Discourse concerning Conscience, by Dr John Sharp, Archbishop of 
Vork, 1687, p. 18; quoted in Locke's Third Letter for Toleration. 

Tho following saying is ascribed to lienry IV. of France:—“ Ceiuc qui sui- 
vent tout droit leur conscience, soni de nia religion; et moi, je suis de celle de 
tons eeux-la qul sont braves et bons.” 

8ee ante, pp. 161, 265-6. 
t i:*ee Note B, aufe, p. 26, 
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they would have continued to hauut other niiniU as well as his, to de¬ 
lude other thinkers besides himsolt', and create those casual and vague 
disputes, which arc perpetually arising when a question luia not boon 
thoroughly canvassed. 

“ When the circunistancos hero described have piado it a titan’s 
duty to communicate his opinions to the public, the tmiimcv of doing 
it can admit of little controversy, lie is qnito as much bound in this 
case to honesty of statinnent and fairness of procoeding. us when ho is 
giving private instruction. Tho object to be kept in view is to assist 
the progress and prevalence of truth, wliieli it is almost tautology to 
say cannot bo pi'omotcd by either concealment or exaggeration of evi¬ 
dence, by the coli>uring of facts or tlie sophistication of reasoning. 
While bo who with upright intentions and after adequate examination 
is unfortunate onongb to bo the instnnnent of disiseminating error, 
merits our cstctiin, no vojirebension can be too seven* for the conscioua 
promulgator of false assertions and fallacious arguments.* 

“Prom the fallibility of wbieh exon the most, sedulous and honest 
inquirer partakes, it also behoves every om* who pnldislies bis ojii- 
nions to tho xvorbl to suspect the possibility at least of bis being in the 
wrong, aud to botVain from arrogantly assuming-on his own part that 
exomptiou from error which ho will not grant to another. Above all, 
he slionid avoid the oifensivo jiraelice of alfeeting snperi»)r nmral ex- 
collenec in virtue of the <loctrines he maintains, and casting oilium 
upon others because th'-y dilfer fnnn him. lie should keep aloof from 
what has bce.n xvell designated as ‘ that dogmatical assumidion of tho 
upper gronml in coniroversy, which entrenches itself in supposed 
rights aud prerogatives; treats as a \iidalion of decorum the free nso 
of language in its opponents; and even while it condescends to (unploy 
arguments, seasons them with arrogant and uncharitable rellcetions 
on tho inotixos and inientions of the adversary.’f 

“ The substantial duty, in a word, of tho man w'ho makes kiioxvn 
his researches or speculations to tlie world, is to take the trouldo of 
due pre])aration, to he honest in his eommunieati<ms, and to arrogate 
nothing to himself as an inquirer whieli lio w'ill not grant to others 
exercising the same function. Instead of demanding from them the 
deference due to an indisputahh' oracle from whose declarations it is 
criminal to di.ssont, he should point out, whenever tho occasion re¬ 
quires it, the urgent duty, and animate them with the manly spirit of 
impartial investigation ; and warn them against receiving on autho¬ 
rity any conclusions the evidence for which is open to their own scru- 
tiny.”J 

Every sect seems to think it a duty to convert tho memhbrs of 


* '“Is it,’ asks Mr Stew-art, ‘ more criminal to misrepresent a (act, than to 
impose on the world by what we know to bo an unsound or n fallacious argu¬ 
ment?’ ‘Is it in a moral view more criminal, or is it more iiirunsistent with 
the dignity of a man of trile honour, to defraud men in a private transaction 
by an incorrect or erroneous statement of circumstances, than to mislead the 
public to their own ruin by those wilful deviations from truth inhi which we 
see men daily led by views of interest oi- ambition, or by tho spirit of {lolitical 
faction?’— {Phtiotophtf of the Active ond Moral Puwert, 'ol. ii., p. 338./' 
t “ Aikin's Letters to his Son, vol. ii., p. 95.'’ 

I Essay on the Pursuit of Truth, 2d ed., pp. 132-5. 
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other sects to its own opinions; hut when tliey reciprocate the bene¬ 
volent endeavour, what abuse and indignation are in general poured 
out against them! But how can the reproaches of Protestants against 
any sect proselytizing by fair moans be justified ? Has he who calls 
himself an “evangelical Christian” any better title to proselytize the 
t'atholics, Pusoyitos, or Unitarians, than these havo to undermine 
the faith of evangelical Christians? Tn influencing the latter, it is 
true, “ heterodox” persons arc accused of pervertiny, not converting^ 
tlio proselytes ; hut, sinc(! every sect regards its own apostates as 
liircerts, the Catholics, Puscyitos, and Unitarians can with equal 
justice .accuse the evangelical missionary of leading tlieir brethren 
astray.—Bach party may properly strive to counteract the efforts 
of its opponents to di aw men from the belief of wh.at it regjirds as 
truth ; but this is quite diHei’cnt from viewing them .as poachers on 
a domain to which there is Jin exclusive right. Archbishop Whately 
observes with groat fairness that “ we could not pjiss any censure, 
except in referenco to the object itself, on a society of Mahometans 
that .should bo formed for the distribution of the Koran. We 


disapprove, indeed, of tho book itself; but the example of circulat¬ 
ing what they belicjve to be divine truth is one which all men ought 
to follow in referenco to tho books which they respectively hold 
sacred.’’^'* “ It is impossible,” he ulsewhoro .says, “ to draw ft line to 
any effectual pjirposo between forbidding a man to propagate his re¬ 
ligion and compelling him to abjure it, on the ground that the one 
does, and the other does not, oiVor violence to bis conscience ; which 
was perhaps the distinction set uj) by the .Tewisb Elders, wbou they 
wore content moixdy to ‘ (diargo the apostles not to preach in tho 
name of Jesus.’ Peter and John replied, that they could not but 
‘ declare what they luul seen and hoard and it is not surely impossi¬ 
ble, or oven unlikely, ihat others also may think thomsolvos bound 
in con.scienoe to teach, at least, their families and their friends, what 
they conceive to be essential ti‘iitlis.”'j- 

Milton, in his most eloquent Am>pagitica, made it clear that free 
discussion, far from endangering Truth, only adds to her purity 
and strength. By none has this boon bettor illustrated than by 
Mr Bailey. “ Tho people,” says he, “ are not left to tho inundation 
of falsehood witliout a remedy or protection, liestraints on tho pro¬ 
mulgation of opinions, even if they wero proper and expedient on the 
supposition of their cfliesiey, and of tho infallibility of those who im¬ 
posed them, seem peculiarly iinnecossary, since there is always a 
powerful mcjins of eounter.'ieting what wo conceive to bo eirors. 
Fallacies may bo exposed, luisst-ateiuonts detected, absurdities ridi¬ 
culed. Those are tho natural and appropriate modes of repression • 
and while they must be ultimately successful amongst all classes of 
people, unless tho human mind is better adapted to the reception of 
falsehood than of truth (in which case the pui-suit of knowledge would 


* Essays on Some of tho Dangora to Christian Faith, &c., 2d cd. p 119 
- True end false religion,” says Michaolis,.*' have like rights with respect to 
Mu h otho^; for every one holds his own religion to be true: and hence when¬ 
ever I ascribe any right to true religion, every otJier man may claim the same 
right for his religion. ’ - (Clmmentan'es ou th« Lawt of Motet, vol. i. p. 117.1 
t Essays on the Errors of Komanisin, &c. Essay V., on I’oreccution § 3 vii. 
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be folly), they possess the additional reconuueudatioii of oontributin;;' 
to the detection of those fallacies which have inin^lc<l thcinsolves 
with the sentiments of the most accurate jiuljjjcs. Here wo have a 
legitimate method of disseminating our tenets, in which we may in¬ 
dulge without restraint, assured that wlietlier right or wrong we 
8hall*contrihute to the ultimate triumph of truth. In detecting 
falsehood and exposing it to general obsi'vvation, wo are far more 
elFcctually guarding all ranks from its inituouco, than by mysterious 
reserve and timorous precautions, which are always suspected of being 
employed in the support of opinious not capable of standing by theii 
own strength. . . . Whoever,” ho adds, “ has attentively nu'dilatod on 
the progress of the human race cannot fail to discern, that tlu've is now 
a spirit of inquiry araong-stmon, which nothing can stop, or t>\en ma¬ 
terially control. Reproach and iddoquy, throats and persecution, will 
be vain. They may embittei’ opposition and engeiulor violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of i-escarcli. Then! is a silent march 
of thought, which no power can arrest, and which it is not dillirultto 
foresee will bo marked by imporlaiit events. .Mankind were never before 
in the situation in which ihoy now stand. The press has been operating 
upon thorn for several centuries, with an influence scarcely perceptible 
at its commencement, but daily becoming more palpable, and acquiring 
accelerated force. It is rousing the intollect of nations, and happy will 
it bo for them if there be no rash inl(M'fereiico with tlu! iialural pro¬ 
gress of knowledge ; and if, by a judicious and gradual adaptation of 
their institutions to the inevitable chang(‘s of opinion, tbeyaro saved 
from those convulsions, which the pride, prejudices, and obstina»’y «d‘ 
a few may occasion to the wholo.”^ 

In both extremities of our Island the publication of “ blasphemous” 
works is punishable by law ; but except in pecJiliarly oflcii.sive cases 
(sucli as those before sjjoken of, p. 250}, the press is now wisely left, 
unfettered botli in Miigland and iScotland, lunvovcr hostile tJie pub¬ 
lished opinions and arguments may bo to the (’Kristian religion. The 
tendency of prohibition to inereaso rather than diminish the circula¬ 
tion of books, is now well understood ; while the ])owor of Truth to 
vindicate herself is pretty generally recogni.sod by those ini rusted 
with the duty of executing the law. In HiKjIfiml, lu»vvcver, the cele¬ 
brated maxim tlnat “Christianity is part and parcel of the law” of 
that country (a maxim which, according to President Jollerson, at¬ 
tained its high position purely in con.sequonco of a mistranslation of 
the words “anc/crt scripture ” in an old law-book, into “ holy sci ipliire” 
instead of “ ancient writing”!), continues to operati! as a bar to the 
free propagation of opinion, in a manner which it is impo.ssible for a 
moment to defend. In* 1743, for example, there oceunod a case in 

* Essay on the Formation and Publication of Opinions. 2d ed., [)p. 155, 
166. 

t See Letters and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, vol. ii.,pp. 271-274 ; 
quoted in the Supplementary Notes to Dr John IJrown'.s treatise on the Lew of 
Christ respecting Civil Obedience, p. 93. The letter, which is dalqfl 6th June 
1824, may be seen also in Jefferson’s Memoirs, vol. Iv., p. 406. Dr HroWn sub¬ 
joins to his extract from it the opinion of,^n acute and learned friend of his 
own, that, notwithstanding all that Jefferson lia.s said on the subject, the whole 
stress of this fismons legal dictum ought to be htid uiton the shoulders of Tjord 
Chief-Justice Hale. “ The doctrine,” this gentleman thinks, " is the issue of his 
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which a sura of raoney having been left to found an institution for 
reading the Jewish law, Lord Hardwicke decided that the bequest 
was illegal and void, as bnnff for the propagation of a religious belief 
emitrarg to Christianity^ which is part of the law and constitution of Eng¬ 
land. * A similar decision was given by the Vice-Chancellor so lately 
as 4th June 1850, in a very remarkable case, of which tho piltticu- 
lai's are these:—William Jones Hartley, by his will dated 4th Octo¬ 
ber 1843, after bequeathing several legacies, gave all his personal 
property not specifically bequeathed, to Major-Oeneral Briggs, upon 
trust for the payment of debts and Icgaeies, and tho residue to “ lay 
out and apply £300 sterling of tho said residue as a prize remunera¬ 
tion, to be given and awarded by tlie said Major-General Briggs, 
according to his discretion and judgment, for tho best original essay 
which ho can procure on tlio subject'of Natural Theology, treating 
it as a sijicneo, ami demonstrating tho Jruth, harmony, and infallibility 
of theevidonce on which it isfomulcd, and the perfect accordance of such 
evidence with reason; also demenstrating tho adequacy aud snlficiency 
of Natural Theology, when so treated and taught as a science, to consti¬ 
tute a true, perfect, and ])hilosophical system of universal religion 
(analogous to other universal systems of science, such as astronyniy, &c.), 
founded on immutable facts and tho works of creation, and beautifully 
adapted to man’s reason, ami tending, as other sciomx's do, but in a 
higher degree, to improve and elevate his nature, and roiuler him a 
wise, happy, and exalted being.” Another sum of £200 was directed 
to bo paid for a prize essay on emigration; and tho surplus to be 
applied in maintaining atnl forwarding tho publication and circula¬ 
tion of tho two essays in l^higland. The case camo before the Vice- 
(Uianeellor of England’s Court, when “ Wray, for tho Attorney- 
General, submitted that, Avhatover might have boon the notions of 
tho testator, tho bc(iues(s for fho enconragoinont of tho essays wore 
good, since it could not be contended tliat the doctrines therein con¬ 
tained Avero inconsistent with those principles and views upon which 
tho Bridgewater Treatises, and several other publications uuoxcep- 
tioiiable in thoircharack*r, wore founded, and which had been recognised 
as good in law.—The Vice-Chancellor said lie Avas of opinion that the 
words Avhich tho testator luul, in his first bequest, chosen to adopt 
could not mean any thing that Avasat all consistent Avith Christianity; 
and, as to tho other, it aa’hs perfect nonsense, aud must therefore 
held void for uncertainty.” Uoth bequests Avore consequently foun«i 
to bo null—the one as “ trpugnaut to revealed rcligion^^^ and the other 
for uncovtainty.f 

In Scotland, avo liavc no such- legal maxim as the preposterous one 
for which credit is given to Sir Matthew Hale; nor is it likely that 
tho judges of tho Court of Session would fool'themselves under the ne- 

own brain, and was owing to his edneation among the Puritans; for you 
know bow they jumbied the two Testaments together, and made up a mixture 
of the Pivii, and Phristinn, and Jewish laws, which shewed itself in their 
speeches and sermons, and In their conduct to those who diiTered from them, 
dudgo Hojo enforced the laws against witchcraft,” &c. 

* Facts and Observations respecting tho situation of the Jews in England; 
in Collection of Testimonie^s in Favour of Religious Liberty (London, 1790}, 
Art. XX., where reference is made to Vezey's Reports, vol.ii., p. 274. 

t Case of Briggs v. Hartley; Tinw Times, vol. xv., p. 273. » See also Edin. 
Review, vol. xci., p. 525. 
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cessity of doing violence to common sense and equity, by annulling any 
such legacy as Mr Hartley’s. This opinion is, I think, warranted by 
a decision pronounced by Lord Jeffrey in 1811, the principles stated 
by him in its supjwrt being applicable to both cases alike. Mr 
David Taylor, a builder in l^ertli, who died in 1832, ha<l bequeathed 
£1000 to the General Unitarian Baptist Assembly for tho endowment 
of a preacher of that connexion in Vortli. The executor declined to pay 
tho legacy, and was summoned before tho Court of Session, where the 
case came before Lord Jeffrey as “ Ordinary.” One of the executor's 
pleas was, that “the action is not inaiutaiuablo, inasmuch ns its ob¬ 
ject is the promotion of purposes reprobated by law—tho object of tho 
legacy being tho propagation of tenets vhich avo not only not recog¬ 
nised by the State, but are condemned by tho law of the country as 
directly and invetoratoly hostile to the creed wliich forms p.u t and 
parcel of tho law of the laud.” This and tho other pleas Avero re¬ 
pelled by his Lordship ; who stale<l among the grounds of his decision, 
“that the purpose for which tho legacy is loft is not a criminal or 
illegal purpose, or one which can, in any sound sense, ho regarded as 
dangerous to good morals, or offensive to det’ency or good order.” In 
au explanatory note, he added: “ Tlie last (plea), if it eon Id be suc¬ 

cessfully maintained, would hmd to S('ri(nis consequences. Whoi'AJ 
there is nothing in tho tenets of any religions sect which is contrary 
to express law, to good morals, or to public decency, the Lord Ordi¬ 
nary can see no ground upon which any distinction can lio taken in a 
civil court between one tolerated sect and another. 'Plierc can bo n<i 
doubt that, by tho existing law, tho sect of 1 nilarians is entitlcMl to tho 
fullest measure of toleration, and it won hi 1)0 absurd to Iiold that 
there was anything to corrupt virtue, or outrage decency, in tenets 
which have boon advocated in our oavji day by men of sueh eminent 
talents, oxeniplary piety, and jmre lives, as I’rico, I’riestley, and Llian- 
ning; and to which, there is reason to think, that neillmr Milton nor 
Newton was disinclined. If this legacy may l)e williheld on account of 
tho reprobation to which tho ojiinions ol‘ the legatees arc supposed to 
bo liahlo, the Imvd Ordinary docs not see h«)W any congregation of 
that communion could obtain decreet for a sum of money which they 
had raised among themsolves for building a chapel, or paying a 
preacher, if they had lent it, on bond or hill, to an orthodox l)orrowor, 
or even (leposiled it, on receipt, with a hanker belonging to the esta¬ 
blishment. For ail executor, with free fumls iu his hands, is full 
debtor to tho testator’s legatees, and is as much bound to pay, umlor 
the testament, as a borrower is under his boml. 'I'liose ivlio belong 
to the great estahlishmont of tho Church of England, it should also 
be considered, are but sectaries in Scotland, and depend for their 

f rotection on tho same toleration whidi has now' been extiuided to 
'nitarians. It would probably startle even tho defender, liowevor, 
if it were made a question, wliothcr a legacy could he recovered, or a 
loan reclaimed, for the purpose of building or repairing an Episcopal 
chapel, or paying tho salary of an officiating clergyman.”* In this 
part of tho decision the executor wisely acquiesced. 

* The General Assembly of the General Baptist Churches &c., v, Taylor, 17fh 
Jane 1841; Dunlop and Bell’s Reports, vol. iii., p. 1030. 

Socinus says:—‘ I would apprize Volanus, and all others who are displeased 
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I’uttiiig altogetlier out of view inoii’^ right tu didseniinato tbuiv 
•opinions in any peaceable way, expediency itself seems to dictate to 
the advocates of Christianity that in a country where so many have 
renounced all. religion along with the orthodoxy wliich disgusted them, 
the efforts of those who would persuade such people to embrace na- 
tui'iil religion, as being very much better than nouo at all, should, to 
say the hiast, meet with no discouragement from anybody. The reli¬ 
gion of Socrates and Cicero, of Anthony Collins and Adam Smith, of 
hVaiiklin and Jefferson, is infinitely preferable to theoretical or prac¬ 
tical Atheism. If natural religion be (as divines and philosophers 
have represented itf) not only tlio test by which the claims of every 
professing revelation must bo tried, hut also the guide to a true 
interpretation of what is proved to bo revealed, then the more 
xcalously wo cultivate a branch of knowledge so transceiidontly im¬ 
portant the hotter; and, instead of throwing obstacles in tho way 
of teaching even tho safpeiniry of natural religion when maluredj 
and well applied, wo shouhl rojoico to see this opinion assorted and de¬ 
fended with tho utmost learning and ingenuity, confident that thus 
the advocjitos of rovchitioii would be furnished with the l)Ost opportu¬ 
nities to maintain their cause, and to impress upon attentive mul¬ 
titudes tho most elfectivo argumonts which could be brought forward 
on tho side of Christianity, lloretoforo tho attacks of tho Deists 
have led to tlio production of many valuable works, which have taken 
high places in theological libraries; and if Christianity is divine, may 
may not the like elfoct bo expected in future ? Uesides, the remark of 
(Irotius, that to cnibreo tho Indiof of a doctrine by violence and inti¬ 
midation is to confess distrust in tho fairer fiehl of argument,§ may 
bo applied with a slight variation here : if there is a way upon earth 
to render a doctrine suspected, it is to throw impedimonts in the way 
of its being a subject of controversy. 

witli mo for tho upiiiioti [ ilofond relativo to the cspence and person of Christ, 
that whether they know nio or not, by Uud’shelp I will not bo deterred by sueh 
invectives and calumnies, nor by the fear of death itself, from defending it, 
unless it bo first shewn to be erroneous; which it can never be. If ay, 1 am 
fully persuaded that it is consonant to truth, and of tlie greatest importance to 
promote the glory of God, and to unfold to men more*fully the way of salva¬ 
tion.”— tom. ii., p. 422 ; quoted in Toulmin's Memoirs of Sotimts, p. 136.) 

Now, sup[>ose a great majority of tho people of England, and consequently the 
bulk of the Legislature, to hold the tlieologieal opinions of Socinus, and to per¬ 
form the duty said by the Agnewites and many others to be incumbent upon 
nations and rulers as such, of promoting God's glory and the true religion (by 
which everyboily always uiulerstanda his own ivligion), how would the evan¬ 
gelical minority relish a law making the Sociniuu phase of Christianity “ part 
and parcel of tho law of England, -- - compelling them to contribute to the ex¬ 
pense of its inculcation in schools and churches,—and annulling all legacies for 
the teaching of “ evangelical truth” ? 

t See the extracts from Pridcaux and Butler, «mtc, p. 204; from Beattie, 
p. 263 j and from Taylor, &c., pp. 265-7. 

J See ante, pp. 206-7. 

§ On the Truth of the Christian Religion, B. vi., § 7, where ho contrasts the 
methods respectively employed in the propagation of it and Afphammedanism. 
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Notk Q, page lt>. 


Ciiriosilics of the S'lhh'ith AlliiDtir. 


The Sabbath Alliance, of whose sayings aiul doing.; no b!i>o had 
several opportunities of seeing samples,* was institiiled at Mdinbmgh 
on the 1st of. November 1847. At a iin'otiug of its Anindora iheii 
held, some discussion occurred tw to the precist* scrijdural ba^is on 
which it should be placed. One of the lay mombers suggested the 
propriety of taking for its foundation “not only the Kourlb Com- 
hiandnient, but various other passagos of Sci iidure, which showed that 
tho Sabbath was instituted from the creation ol' the world.’' Uiit tho 


Rev, Dr Bogg ami Mr Blackadder obje* tod to this [uoposition, “ and 
contended that tho Alliance should ho lotinded mainly on tho h\)urth 
Commandment. There (they urged), all that had previously heen en¬ 
joined and observed was ro-cnacted, and the juvuliar nature of tho 
Sabbath was fully explained. Bosidos, it nas jjart of tho everlasting 
law of Cod, binding on all mon as such, and o.'ijjecially ou all Chris¬ 
tians. It was important in ligtiliiig this battle to take our stand on 


clear and umiuostion.ablo ground.”t 

Accordingly, in the jirst of their series of'rj'jic.ts, no road that— 

“ The Allianec ro.sts upon tlie Koiirlli Oommaiidmonl. And why i 
Not because tho Fonrtli Commandment inMituttal the SabbatIi; n<»r 


because tho rest of the lliblo, pariiciilarly the New 'I'eslaincnt, issilcnl. 
about it; but because the wliole Moral Ij.iw, binding upon all men, 
at all times and iii all places, is suiitnied ii]) in tloi 'J'eu Commaud- 
meiits. To keep holy to (to<l one whole day in sevcm, is as much a 
duty of uuivorsal obligation as to rouii’enco parents and not to tako 
God’s name in vain. .Much light is tlinmn hy other jarts of .Scrip¬ 
ture on tho origin of tho .'^abhath, sind on the right way ol' <thsi!rving 
it; but it is on Sinai that tho Saldialh receives its highest sanction. 
It is there that it is incorporated and imbedded in that cwmjnehensivo 
rule of morality which must last vvliilo tin- worhl .slaiid.s. The (Urine 
lair of riijht (tiuJI. U'rotuj, and the SaUiath, mv.-'l notu stand or fall toaelhcr. 
If the Fourth Conmninlmeat i/ofs, all the others ao v:ith it; heiicfforlh the 
love of God and tia lore of man (xasr, to bn roinnmndal duties, (unt are, left 
merely to the impulse of foelhiy. Tlic Sabbath, in the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment, is the great safe-guard of both tables of tho law. 

“ All experience boars witness to this. Jjet men give up Keeping 
the Sabbath as a mural duty, exactly on tho .-^aino footing with tin- 
other duties to God .and man taught hi tho Ton Commandments; ami 
what follows ? They may profess and try for a little to keep the Sab ¬ 
bath on the footing of expediency or tho authority of the Church, or 
some other reason of decency or devotion; but it is no longer kept in 
obedience to an express law of God. And tliKs is always the beginning 
of great evil. It leads to a lax oxercKso of private Judgment as to tho 


♦ Anti, pp. 170,196, 367, 389, 410, l-W. He-.- til-'o Kute If, p. 494 
t Report in the Witnte*, Nov. 6, 1847, 

2 11 
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way iif kucping the Sabbath; for it is all uow matter of discretion to- 
^^otber. Tbo habit of obedience is broken; men learn to act upon 
the promptings of their own minOs, instead of tl^ formal commands of 
(to(1 ; cvon the best ace injured in the whole tone of their religion by 
tins sort of assumed independence; and how rapidly, in the case of 
the vast majority, it runs into universal lawlessness, the records of 
every criminal court in the country can toll. 

“ The Alliance, therefore, stands forth for tho Sabbath, not merely 
as good for man, but as made by G-od; and good for man, because 
made by God: the Sabbath was made for man. 

“ llenco tho Alliance can consont to no compromise—it can pursue 
no half-measures. Tho entire day, of twenty-four hours, is the only 
Sabbath the Allianoe knows, for it is tho only Sabbath the law of God 
knows. The fiction of canonical hours, or hours of church service, 
and iho notion of restricting tho Sabbath-rest to them, is a mere un- 
aiithori/(ul iuvmition, either of tho god of this world, or of tho Man of 
Sin.” 

It was thus iriado abundantly manifest, that the Alliance had not 
lapsed a hair's breadth from tbo Sabbatarian principles of tlioir Puritan 
forofatbors. 

Hut it is curious that the ground which appearsso “ clear and un¬ 
questionable” to Ibem, and which constitutes their main support, is 
precisely that which has been m(»st generally rejected bytboo- 
logians from the Kcforrnatieii to the present day while those pas¬ 
sages of Seripture on wbicJi Bishop Ilorsloyf and bis follow'ors have 
argued for a Christian Sifhhdtli. (or day of rrsf, from Idlmir), are thrust 
asiilo by the Alliance :is of comparatively little importance. Nor is 
the fact less romavkalde, that nohvitbstanding the satisfaction of the 
Sahiiath Alliance with the clcarnosss of their ground, the discovery 
was made at the Oonforcnce of th" Kniiiiielical AlU'mtr on Christian 
I’uiou, at Livovjiool, that tlieie was “such variety of opinion respcct- 
injrthe scriptural ground and authority on which the Sabbath vras 
to he based, that it was demued prudent and forbearing not to intro¬ 
duce it amongst the various topics that form tho doctrinal statement 
of the combien faith” of tho association. J 

At the ahovo-montioned meeting in Edinburgh, something was 
said as to tho sinews of war, without which, of course, tho Sabba¬ 
tarian battle could not ho efllcieiitly fought. Tho Ecv. I)r Candlish 
stated, that “ in making a calculation of tho numbers wlio had signed 
tho various petitions on the subject lately, he found, that if each were 
to give one shilliug, tlie sum of .£10,000 would he realized. Tho 
Alliance should thcrotbre take a stand, as did the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, with the dotormination to persevere until tho end they had 
in view was accomplished.” In Tract No. I., tho estimated income 
was a little less definitely spoken of—“ the revenue,” it is said there, 
“ must be commeusurato with tho greatness of tho w’ork to ho per¬ 
formed ; funds to the cjctent of several thousands a-year are indispen- 

* See ante, pp. 119-124, 170, 221, 226, 282, 286-9, 327, 363 j also t4m- 
borch’s Thtologia CkHninxin, lib. v., cop. xxviii., § 7, &c. 
t Ant*, p. 335. 

j See Mr Jordan’s lleport, quoted ante, p. 367. 
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tibley These, however, it is intimated, it would bo impious and un¬ 
patriotic to doubt the possibility of collecting; for “ is the appeal 
not made to Scotland, and is not tho cause the Sabbath of lior 
God?” Then follows tho devout exclamation—“ May tho Lord of 
the Sabbath give wisdom, and courage, and faith to his servants, and 
crown their exertions with his blessing!” 

With what share of the Divine blessing their exertions to collect 
several thousands •a-yoar were crowned, will appear from a statement 
of the revenue received during the periods concerning which I have 
been able to obtain information :— 

ib’om 1st Nov. 1847 to 30th Dec. 1818 (inclmling £100 received 
from each of Mr John Hope of Mdinburgh, and Mr Henderson of 


Park).£1300 0 8 

From 1st Jan. to 31st Dec. 1840. 0(51 1 0^ 

From 1st Jan. to 3lsl Dec. 1850 814 0 5]f- 


From 1st Jan. to 31st Dec. 1852 . 237 10 8 

Tho last two suras include £300 from Mr Hope, and £100 from 
an anonymous donor. 

In a circular of the Alliance, dated 11 th Juno 1810, after mentioning 
the expense of their general operations, and saying that a largo out¬ 
lay had been incurred in promoting the opposition to Mr Ijocke’s 
Bill, tho Cominittoe proceed to lament that “ At tlio same timo, the 
receipts since tho commencoini’ut of the year to moot tho wholo ex¬ 
penditure amount only to £250 ; so th.'it tho Committee have been 
obliged to suspend the continuation of their tracts, and the jn'inting 
of documents which they consider essential to the .'idvancemont of tho 
cause, as well as tho visits of tho Urgani/atiou Secretary to various 
parts of tho country.” This a])peal had the ellcct of bringing up tlio 
year’s revenue to £9G1, Is. 9jld., as wc have seen above, lleganling 
that of 1851, 1 am dc.stitiitc of information ; hut in 1852 tho amount 
collected was miserably small, and, small as it wn.s, suflbred diminu¬ 
tion to the extent of £203, 12s, Cd., duo to the troasnroj' on tho^iro- 
vious year’s account,—so that only a pittance of £31 remained to 
meet tho expenses of 1852. What the linancial condition of this 
once magniloquent Alliance was in Foln'uary 1853, is disclosed hy 
tho following postscript to a circular to tho <‘lorgy of Scotland, solicit¬ 
ing them to sign a niomovial against tho o])cning of the Crystal J’alaco 
on Sundays:—“ It would materially contrihiito towards payment of 
the expense of this movement, if ijou would hindly atclosn a few postage 
stamps u’hm you return this donmeut, or 1)0 tho means of transmitting 
any sum which any member of your congregation might bo inclined 
to give.” How are the mighty fallen ! 

In a printed Narrative of the Proceedings of the Alliann;, for tite Years 
1849 and 1850, p. 6, there is an account of the attempt made by 
certain proprietors of tho Edinburgh and Glasgow ll’ailway (myself 
included) to bring about the re-attaclnnont of passenger-carriages to 
the Sunday trains.* A circular which we is.suod in 1819, and which 
bore my signature as secretary of the agitators, is characterized in 
that Narrative as “ replete witli misstatements,” whicli, however, wore 

* See antt, p. 17. 

2 It 2 
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“ refuted ” by the Committee of tho Alliance in a reply which they 
immediately drew up. Some who at tho time perused both docunicnta» 
along with a rejoinder by the authors of the circular, were of opi¬ 
nion that the refuted “ misstatements” had a good deal more truth 
in them than tho “ refutation.” 

The scrutineers’ report on the votes given at tho Company’s meet¬ 
ing in August 1849,* is rpiotod in tho Narrative^ without the sliglit- 
Obt allusion to tho fact, that, at tho adjourned meeting to which it 
was presented, two of the four scrutineers formally declared that, in 
their view, tho “ raajoi’ity of votes ” was a majority not “ against 
trains,^* but only “ for tho amendment” which the Directors had con¬ 
trived to carry by that unfair device which Sir James Dibson-Craig 
and others protested against as “ incompetent, irregular, and illo- 
gal.”f Tho Cominittco of the x\llianco arc thus guilty of a flagrant 
“ misstatement” in saying that they give in their Narrative “ the result 
of tho division, as reported h/j the scrutineers'^ 

They characterize this result as “ evidence conclusively nianifc^od, 
tliat the tScottish sharoliolders wore opposed to the running ol Sab¬ 
bath trainsand after stating tho results of tho two subsequent 
divisions, us if these had really been trials of strcngtli (which 
it is evident on the very face of the results they were nol J), they 
conclude tho subject by reporting that “ tho soutimciits of the pro¬ 
prietary having been thus nncuuivorallg declared, Mr Cox expressed his 
intentiorv of refraining from continuing the discussion at the next sta¬ 
tutory meeting.” 

If anything has boon “unequivocally declared” by tho people of 
Scotland, it is that the Salibath Alliance is unworthy of their sup¬ 
port ; and tho reader will judge whether, in withholding that support 
from an association which in its own opinion deserves so well to pros¬ 
per, they have not merely maintained that character for sagacity ami 
practical sense which tho inhabitants of North Britain have so long 
onj^od. 

’Jmo humility of the Alliance is one of its shining virtues. “ It is 
alleged by some,” says 4’ract No. IV., “ that tho Sabbath was ap ex¬ 
clusively Jewish institution, and never meant for this more advanced 
dispensation. This stalemout is most discreditable to those who make tt, 
CLKAiiLY i*i«»viNO, OS it does, eiiln r their dishonesh/, or ignorance, or in¬ 
ability to comprchcml a cent plain and sinijdc subject. The Sabbath was 
instituted at tho creation, more than 2500 years before tho Jewish 
economy was sot up, and therefore it has nothing peculiarly Jewish 
about it,” &c.§ 

Now, as tho “ most discreditable statement’’ in question has been 
made, either expressly or in effect, by Luther, Calvin, Melaucthon, 
Boza, Bucer, ^Zuiuglius, Cranmer, llidlcy, Tyndalo, Fryth, Knox, 
ChillingworthI Taylor, Miltou, Baxter, Barrow, Barclay, Limborch, 
Paley, Whatoly, and Arnold ;j| these, and such as these, are the men 
of whom the modest and erudite Alliance pronounces, ex cathedra, that 

* Ante, p. 20. t Ante, p. 21. J Ante, p. 26. 

§ Tract No. IV., entitled “ The Sanctification of the Sabbath the Duty and 
the Privilege of All,’’ p. 2. 

ii See tho roferenres in note p. 482. 
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in making it they have clearly shewn themselves to bo knaves, fuels, 
or most discreditably ignorant persons! 

Again, in tlio same Tract, page 3, wo read: “ With respect to tho 
change of the Sabbath from the sevoiilh to tho tirst day of tho week, 
there is ample evuhincc to satisfy ana remonahk huptirer that tho apostles, 
by whom it was introduced, acted under tho authority of Christ. 
There is no special enactment in the New 'I’ostauiont regarding this 
chango ; but there arc several circumstances n huh, taken togethor, 
clearly shew that it w'us of Divine apjmintuiont.'’ 

tlere overy one of the eminent theologians just iiainuJ is by a stroke 
of tho pen excluded from tho category of “reasonable iiujuirors,” 
able to appreciate “ clear” ovidonce set heloro them ! Not only did 
these blind men fail to discover in the “ circunislances” roforrod to, 
any proof of a chango of tho Sahhatli to the first day of tlie week, but 
oven if they had boeu satisfied that the chango was “ clearly shown” 
•by those circumstances, they Avonld still h:i\e hton so unreasonable 
as to ask for proof that tho Sabbath, so changed, had been imposed 
upon the (Jentiles. 

But, allowing that tho Alliancu may lawfully form as low an esti¬ 
mate as they please of tho roasonahloness of those tlieologians who 
cannot find in Bcrlplurti wbat /Ac// see so clearly in its pages, still 
they aro by no means entitled to indulge in such a gigantic niisrepre- 
sentatiou as the following, which is contained in Ni». I. of thoir Tracts 
for the Train, ])age I: That there is,” they say, “ siilli<‘ient ovidonce 

to prove that this (the changing of the day) was done by divine uu- 
thoyty, IS aomitti:o nv tiik <'oh.u<»n (■(;n>knt of tiik <'nJiiSTiAN 
wouiii), and 'iirml ml, thcn/nrc, he ciihnycd iijhin " 

In Tract No. Ill, they say, “It Inu frei[nenLly olwerved as 
tuatter of surprise, th.it our tippononts, while they donouuco our iuter- 
fercuce hi this m.iiter as uiire.iMUiahle and intolerant, uniformly de¬ 
cline entering into the controversy \>ith ns.” But tiie publication of 
sundry books and painplilids by tlieir opjmnont.s during the las| few 
years has reinoM'd this ground of surprise; and it must bo allowed 
that oil my part, at lea-sl, there i.s no unwillingness to gr.itify tho Al¬ 
liance l>y entering deeply enough into the controver.s\ they court. 


N«crK n, p. 1(1. 


The Scriptiual Ihonntln vf Ihr Sahhath.'^ 

Ill The Shorter Catechism of tho Chnrcii of Scotland, ilrawa up b) 
the Assembly of Divines at Westmiusier, and adopted by tho Jh'es- 
byterian Churches of ^reat Britain as an accurate exposition of God’s 
truth, the following clear and concise statement of doctrine concern¬ 
ing the Sabbath is to he found:— 

* Before perusing this article, the reader is solicited to consider attentively 
the observations 0 f Locke which are quoted ante, p. 130 1. lie may thus he 
helped to dismiss prepossessions, nnd to weigh the cviilence and arguments with 
a pure desire to know the u-nih. 
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“ Q. 40. What did Gvd at f/rst reveal to man for the rule of his obedi- 
ence ? 

“ A. The rule which Giod at first revealed to man for his obedience, 
was the moral law (a). 

“ Q. 41. Where is the moral law summarily comprediended ? 

“ A. The moral law is summarily comprehended in the ten com¬ 
mandments {h). 

“ Q. 42. What is the sum of the ten commandments ? 

“ A. Tho sum of the ten commandments is, To love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength, and 
with all our mind; and our neighbour as ourselves (c). 

“ Q. 43. What is titc preface to the ten commandments i 
A. The preface to the ten commandments is in these words, ‘ I am 
tho Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of tho house of bondage’ {<!). 

“ Q. 44. What doth the preface to the ten commandments teach us f 

“ A. The prefacc-to tho ton commandments toacheth us, That be¬ 
cause God is tho Lord, and our God, and llcdeomer, therolbro wo are 
bound to keep all his commaudmonts (f). . . . 

“ Q. 57. Which is the fourth commandment ? 

“ il. Tho fourth commandinont is, ‘ llomcmbor the sabbath-day to 
keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : but 
tho seventh day is tho sabbath of tho Lord tliy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, tliou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-ser¬ 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 

within thy gates: Eor in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 

« 

(n) “ Itom. ii. 14. Kor when tho Oontilcs, which have not tho law, do by 
nature tlie things coutaiiicd in llic law, those ha\ing not the law, are a law 
unto themselves: Vcr. Ifl. \\'hicli shew tho w^ovk of the law written iii their 
hearts, tiioir conscience also bearing witucss, and thuir thoughts the iiican 
while excusing or else accusing one another, itotu. x. 5. b'or Moses describeth 
the righteousness whicii is of the law. That the man which docth those things 
shall live by them. 

(?') “ Dcut. X. 4. And he wrote on the hiblcs, according to the first writing, 
the ten comniaiulmcnts, wliich the Jjord spake unto you in the mount, out of 
the midst of tlic tire, in tho day of the assembly; and the Ijord gave them 
unto me. 

(c) “ Mat. xxii. 37. desus said unto iiim. Thou shalt love the bord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with nil thy soul, and with all thy mind. Ver. 38. 
This is the first and great commandment. Ver. 39. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou sliult love thy iiciglibour as thyself. Ver. 40. On these two 
commandments hung all tho law and the prophets. 

(d) Exod. XX. 2. 

(e) ** liuko i. 74. That he w'ould grant unto us, that we, being delivered out 
of the hand of our enemies, might serve him without fear. Ver. 75. In holi¬ 
ness and righteousness before him, all tho days of our life. 1 Tet. i. 15. But 
aa he which hath called you is holy, so be yc holy in all manner of conversa- 
tlon; Vcr. 1(3. Because it is written. Be ye holy ; for I am holy. Ver. 17. 
And if ye, call on tho Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to every man's work,;>|^s the time of your sojourning here In fear: Ver. 18. 
Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, from your vain conversation received by trfldition from your 
fathers; Ver. 19. But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb wi^out 
blemish and without spot. 
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the sea, and all that iu thorn is, and restotl the seventh day : where¬ 
fore the Lord blessed the sabbath-day, and hall#A‘cd it ’ (/). 

“Q. 58. What is required iu the fvurth commandment ? 

“A, The fourth commaudmoutVcquiroth llio keepiup; holy to God 
such set times as ho hath appointed in his word; expressly one whole 
day in seven, to bo a holy sabbath to himself (y). 

“ Q. 5y. Which dau of the scLva hath <tod aiqmuttd to be the H\eJdu 
sabbath ? 

“ A. From the beginning of the world to the resurreotion of Christ, 
God appointed the seventh day of the week to ho the weekly saltbath ; 
and the first day of the week over since, to cwnliuue to the end of the 
world, which is tho Christian sabbath (/i). 

“ Q. 60. How is the sabbath to he soudijii.d ^ 

“ .^1. The sabbath is to bo sanelilioil by a holy resling all fhat 
day (*■), oven from such wordly oniployments and recreations as arc 
lawful on othor days (1); and spending llio wlude lime in the public 

(/) “Fixod. XX. 8-11. 

(ff) “ Deut. V. 12. Keep the sabbiith-day to sinictity it, as tlio I.ord tliy (led 
hath conunuiidcd tliuo. Vcr. 18. Six days lliou shalt labour, and do all thy 
work; Vor^ 14. liut tin* seventh day is tiic sabbatli ol’ the l.ord thy (iod : hi h 
thou shalt nut do any work, thou, nor tliy sun, nur Uiy liaie^liti*!', nur thy inun- 
servant, nor thy nniid-scrvant, nur tliino ox, nor thinruss, nor any ol thy uutlU*, 
nor thy stranger that is \tit)dii tliy gales; thal thy inan-servant lonl tliy iiniid- 
servuut may rest as weli us llioii. 

(A) Gen. ii. 2. And on tho seventh day (tod ended his work whieh he had 
made; and he rested on tho seventli day troin all lus work which ho Intd inudo. 
Ver. 3. And God blessed Uicsoventii day, and xain-lttied it; beeatiso that in il 
he had rested from all his vs'urk \tliicli God t'reat<'d and iiiiole. 1 for. x\i. 1. 
Now concerning the collection for the saints, us I Jiave ^giveij ordi-r to the 
churches of Galatin, even so do yc. V'er. 2. I'lton the first day of (be week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God liatli ]>rusperRd liini, tital Itierebe 
no gatiicrings vihen 1 come. Acts xx. 7. And upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bce.d, I’aul pnoiclmd unto them, 
ready to depart on the morrow; and continued his Sjieccii until niidnight. 

(i) “ Kxud. XX. 8. Ilcmember tlic s.ibbatli-day, to keep it holy. Vcr. Itk 
liut tho seventh day is tiie sabbath of tiie bord tliy (iod : in it (liou slntlt not 
do any work, thou, nor tliy son. dv, I'.xod. x\i. ‘Jo. Ami Moscs said, 15at that 
to-day; for to-day is u salihatli unto the Lord : to-day ye shall not liiid it in 
the field. Vcr. 2t}- Six days ye shall gather it; but on thoKetunthdny, which 
is the sahhath, in it lliore .shall be nunc. V'er, 27, And it came to pass, that 
there went out some of the people on the seventli day f«r to gather, and they 
found none. Vcr. 28. And the Lord said unto .Muses, I low long refuse yc to 
keep niy commandments and niy laws? 

(kj “ Nch. xiU. 15. in those days saw 1 hi .Itiduh some treading wine-presses 
on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, anil lading asses; as also wiiio, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens, wlilch tlicy brought into .Icrusu- 
lem on the sabbath-day: and I testified against them in the day wherein they 
sold victuals. Yc»’. Id- There dwelt men of Tyre also therein, which brought 
fish, and all manner of ware, and sold on the sabbatli unto tlie children of 
Judah, and in Jerusalem. Ver. 17. Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, 
and said unto them, What evil thing is this that yc do, and profane the sab- 
batb-day t Ver. 18. Did not your fathers thus, and did not our Go*l bring all 
this evil upon us, and upon this city V yet ye bring more wrath iijion Israel, by 
profaning the sabbath. Vcr. 19. And it came to pass, that when the gates of 
Jerusalem began to be dark before the sabbath, 1 cfimmanded that the gates 
should be shut, and charged that tl.cy sl onld not be oi*ne'l till after the sab- 



aiul private exorcises of God’s worship (i), except so much as is to be 
taken up in tho worts of necessity and mercy (m). 

“ Q. 61. Wluit is forliddeih in the fourth commandment ? 

“ A. Tho fourth commandment lorbiddeth the omission or careless 
porformanco of tho duties required (m), and tho profaning the day by 
idleness (e), or doing that which is iu itself sinful (p), or by unneces¬ 
sary thoughts, words, or works, about our worldly employments or 
recreations {q). 

bath : and somo of my servants sot I at the gates, that therif should no burden 
be brought in on tho sabbath-day. Ver. 21. Then [ testified against them, and 
said unto them, Why lodge yo about the wall? if ye do so again, I will lay 
hands on you. From that time forth came they no more on the sabbath. Ver. 

22, 'j^nd L commanded the Levites, that they should cleanse themselves, and 
that they should come and keep the gates, to sanctify the sabbath-day. Re- 
itieinbcr me, O my (iod, coiiccriiing tliis also, and spare mo according to the 
greatmiss of tliy inen:y. 

{1) “ Imke iv. 16. And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up: and, ns his custom was, he went into the syringogiie on the sabbath-day, 
and stood up for to read. A<-trt xx. 7. And upon tho first day of tlic week, d’c. 
kurr h.] I’sal. xcii. [litk, ..1 i>salm or oon'j for the Hihbuth-iUnj.} Isa. Ixvi. 

23. And it shall come to pa^s, that from one licw-moon to another, and from 
one sabbath to another, shall all llesh come to worship before me, saith the 
liiu'd. 

(»«) “ Mat. xii. frohi v r^t: 1 to 31. At that time Jesus went on the sabbath- 
day through the corn ; and his disciples were iin hung»!rcd, and began to pluck 
the ears of corn, and to eat. Ver. 2. lint wlien the rimrisoes, «t'c. Ver. 12.— 
It is lawful to do well on the sabbatli-days. 

(n) “ F.zek. x.\ii. 26. Iter priests hove violated iny law, and have profaned 
mine holy thing.s : they linve put no dtirercnce betaeen the holy and profane, 
neither Inivo they shewetl tiideronco lietweeii the unclo.m and the clean, 
and have hid their eyes iroiu my sabbaths, and 1 am profaned among 
thoHi. Ainosviii. 0. Hjiying, When will the new-moon bo gone, that we may 
sell corn ? and tlm sabbath, that ae may set forth wheat, making the ephah 
small, and tlie shekel great, and falsifying tho halaneos by deceit? Mai. i. 13. 
Ye said also, llehold. what a weariness is it ! and ye have snufled at it, saith 
tho Lord of hosts: and ye liroiigi:t that which w’ns torn, and the lame, and the 
sick ; thus yo hrougitt nn oUcriiig : shoidd I accept this of your hand ? saith 
tho Lord. 

(t>) “Acta XX. 7. And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread, I’aul prcaciied unto them, ready to depart on the 
morrow ; and continued his speech until midnight. Ver. U. And there sat in 
a window n certain young nmn nnniod Eutycluis, being fallen into a deep 
sleep: and as Faul w'as long prcacliing, lie sunk down with sleep, and fell 
down from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 

(;>) “ Ezek. xxiii. 38. Moreover, this they have done unto me: they have 
deMcd my sanctuary in the same day, and have profaned my sabbaths. 

(tj) “ Jer. xvii. 24. And it shall come to pass, if ye diligently hearken unto 
mo, saith tho Lord, to bring in no burden through the gates of this city on ^he 
sabbath-day, but hallow the subbath-«lay, to do no work therein; Ver. 25. 
Then shall there enter into tlic gates of this city kings and princes sitting upon 
tho throne of David, riding in chariots and on horses, they, and their princes, 
'*tho men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and this city shall re¬ 
main fur over, Ver. 26. ..Vnd they shall come from the cities of Judah, and 
from tl)e places obout Jerusalem, and from tlie land of Ilenjamin, and from the 
plain, and from tho mountains, and from the south, bringing burnt-offerings, 
and sacrifices, and meat-offerings, and incense, and bringing sacrifices of praise, 
unto tho house of the Lord. Isa. Iviii, 13. If thou turn away thy foot from the 
sabbath, ft'om doing thy pleasure on my holy diy ; and call the sabbath a de- 
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“ Q. 62.‘ ir/ia< are the reasons annc,etd to the fourth coinnMHitment / 

“ A. The reasons annexed to tho fourth cuinmandmcnt are, God’s 
allowing fls six dap of tho week for our own employments (^r), his 
challenging a special propriety in the .seventh, his own oxnniplo, and 
his blessing the sabbath-day (s).* * * § ’ 

This doctrine coincides with that funnorly quoted from tho Confes¬ 
sion of Faith, ilrawn up by tho same Assembly.* 


Tho first thing here taught, then, is, that wliou God created man 
Ho gave him, for tho regulation of his conduct, ‘‘ tho moral law," to 
which every human being (whether he Auer or “ hare n^f tho law” of 
Moses or of Christ besides) is bound to render obedieuce.f 

This view, 1 think, is agreeable alike to tScripturu and philosopjiy; 
although tho Sabbath Alliaiuo says contcmptiiouslYur llio duties dic¬ 
tated by God through the sole medium of man’s conscience and un¬ 
derstanding, that they are not “ eomnnimled duties,” l>iit “ left merely 
to the impulse of feeling.”J As the great majority ot mankind are, 
and over liavo been, ignorant of siiporiiatural t‘<'V(rl:iiion, the Sabbath 
Alliance must bo umlerslood as assorting tluit the Ih'ity has always 
left, and at this moment lca\es, the mo, of his inielligenl creatures 
destitute of a moral law worthy of the namo. 

'J’ho next averment in tint C'atechi.nn is, that tlio moral law is 
summarily comproliomled in the ’IVn Connnriiidtnciits.” 

If this moan that tlic hecalogue ihijoius -rll tin* dntie.^ commanded 
hy the law of nature, ami no <Hlnr tlian tlu>he natuiiil duties, the as¬ 
sertion is liable to he cteitroverled on moil solid grounds; for not 
only is tlio Decalogue |ihiiiily nniicif'xt as a summary of moral ohliga- 
tion,8 but a portion (at least) of tlio Dourth Commandment is on all 


liglit, tbo holy oftlm Ijord. Iionouriililo ; iuul shall lionour him, not doin'' (Iiinu 
own ways, nor tiiiding tliino own jilcusuro, nor sin-uking (liine own woimIh. 

(/•; “ Kxod. XX. 9. Hix dass sliiilt thou labour, and do all thy work. 

. (.'J “ I’lxod. XX. H. For in six ilaj.-i tlio l,ord inado licaM-n ami oartli, tho sea, 
and all that in thoiii i.s. and rostod tie* i-evontli diiv : wlioroforc tho Lord hlossed 
(ho sabbath-day, and hallowed it." 


* Hce a»h , p. •3U.>. 

t For anotlirr statrim'nl of this doctrine, s«c the Confession of Faith, cli. xix., 
sects. 1, 2. 

J See uiiti’, pp. 196, 481. In Tract No. ill. it i.s as if to prevent 

the possibility of mistake, that “ if the i >ccttloguc is discharged as a moral code, 
UK' are left without any fh/mitc HatuluM of moral jiraclo^''' fp. i!)\ aud, far 
from concurring with the Apostle I'aul and the Westminster Itivines as to 
the UKtrersaf promulgation of the law of nutiirc, the Alliance morn than in¬ 
sinuates that it is only upon the hearts of “«// Chria t ranfm'd ouch" that tho 
moral law is written ! The entire passage will be found m/ra, p. 191- 0. 

§ Sieu Taylor’s Ductor Dubitautium, li. ii., Cb. ii., Itule i\oiititicd, “The 
Ten t'oromandiiionts of Moses, commonly called the Moral fiaw, is not si perfect 
Digest of the Ijuw of Nature iluxter's Appendix to his Treatise on the Lord’* 
Day, oh. iv., entitled, “ Whether every Wont in the Dssrahtguo he of tho Law of 
Nature, and of I’erpetuul Obligation i Aud whether all that was of the Law of 
Nsiture was in the Decalogue t” (HWls, vol. xiii., p. 504j; Harrow’s Kxposi- 
tion of the Decalogue, ut the beginning ; llt,ld"n on the t'hristian .^bhath, p. 
201; and Ifongstonhorgou the LovdV l^uv. (rsunhit'd hv .tanit'- .M-irtin, (Lond^ 

18^.1.1 p. 81. 
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I)andii allowed to be positive,* and it is not be denied that the duty of 
sabbath-observance is by the very words of the precept confined to 
tlie Israelites, and their slaves, cattle, and proselytes ;t* while the 
Third Commandment again, prohibiting the utterance of the word 
Jkuovau except upon very solemn occasions, rofera to a circum¬ 
stance exclusively Jewish, and so cannot be a portion of the law of 
nature.J The word occurs not once in the Christian Scriptures. 

* Kven iu 80 orthodox a journal as tho Prosbyterian Review the following 
broad admission is made :—" And here, we readily admit that the Sabbath is 
a ceremonial institution, and that the Fourth Commandment cannot be strictly 
termed a moral law. It forms no jiairt of tho law written on the heart, and has 
no natural and inherent obligation upon the conscience. This would never have 
been disputed had it not been for its position among the ten commandment 
which are cssentialiy moral. Hut timt which is in its own nature positive and 
ceremonial, can never become otherwise by any solemnity of announcement, or 
by any association with what is moral. The reluctance of good men to admit so 
plain a point is easily accounted lor, and has led Ow'en and others to attempt a 
compromise between tiiu two opinions, allirming that it is both moral and cere¬ 
monial ; moral, because it is a duty to give soiao portion of our time to liod, 
and ceremonial as to tlie sevcntli portion. The same, however, might be said 
of tiio Levitical law regarding titlics, since it is a mural duty that those who 
servo at the altar should li\c by the altar. The whole .Icwish ritual is, in this 
respect, moral; for that Clod is to bo w'orsliippud In some way is a moral duty, 
and that he is to be worsiiipped in tito way of bis own appointment is an 
equally clear moral principle; yet what is ceremonial if the Jewish ritual be 
not? The spirit of the Fourth ('omnmndmciit is not the acknowledgment of 
God’s right to some portion of our time, for this is acknowledged in every act 
of worship; but it is ati acknowledgment of his riglit to the seventh portion of 
it,—nn arrangeineiit in which tlierc is nothing moral,—a fifth or a tenth por¬ 
tion of our time being, i'or ouglit we know beforehand, as acceptablo to God. 
To pvovo tlie ceremonial and jmsitive nature of the Fourth Ooroniandmcnt, it is 
only necessary to adduce our Ir^aviour’s declaration, ‘That tlie Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for tho Sabbath.’ This could never have been said of 
any of the other ten [nine '^] cuitiinatidnicnts. They were not made for man, 
but man was made fur them, tliat thereby lie might glorify God; and iieaven 
and cartli shall pass away, nay, God himself be changed, ere one jot or tittle of 
"the moral law can be departed from.”—(Vol. i., p. 003, Jan. 1832.) The writer 
adds truly, tiiat a ceremonial law mot/, however, be of perpetual and universal 
obligation. Tho question Is simply, wiiether God lias made it such ? 

These views coincide with mine, as stated ante, p]). 181-7, 217-221,228-9. 

t See ante, pp. 101, 187. 

X Bee Michaelis's Uoininentarics on the Laws of Moses, vol. iv., p. 64; 
The Mosaic Bubbath, 1>y a Layman, p, 5; and Ciodfrey Higgins’s Ilorm Bab- 
batiem, 2d ed., p. 26 (Lond. i833).—As to the declaration, “ I tho Lord thy 
God am a jealous God,” in the Bccond Commandment, Mr Higgins observes th|t 
this also is a clause applicable only to tho Jews, and that tho term “ jealoi^” 
as used by us and applied to God, is absurd. J/i/ God,’’ says he (p. 77), is nut 
a jealous God, but a Utxl of benevolence and mercy, long-suifering and great 
kindness. The term liad a peculiar meaning as applied to the Jews, and re¬ 
lated to idolatry, and the worship of other gods than Jehovah. But it Is ac- 
tually ridiculous when applied to us, and this skews the wisdom in the Catholic 
Church of abandoning this code of Jewish law, and depending upon the com¬ 
mands of Jesus Christ. Not a word of Jesus Christ can be-shewn favourable 
to this command”—or at least to the words here quoted from tho reason an¬ 
nexed to it. 

It has been well remarked that “ the remind given to tho Israelites in the 
Fourth Commandment (in Deuteronomy), that they had been servants in Egypt, 
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If this he a correct view of the matter, and if the question which 
immediately follows in tho Catechism bo there rightly answered, then 
the meaning of the plirase sum of the Ten Conuuuu<huonts” in that 
succeeding question, can be nothing more deliiiito than the spirit and 
general object of tho Ten Commaadmonts.’* 

Tlio preface to the Decalogue is next recited ; and here tho authors 
of tho Catechism deserve tho credit of giving it in an ungarbled shai)o; 
for tho framers of tho Communion iSorvieo of the Church of hb 
have chosen to quote only the words “ I am tho Jjord thy Uod”—thus 
concealing (as Dr Craves also does, while protcudiug to give tho pas¬ 
sage as it stands in Scripture*) tho fact that tlioso to whom tho De¬ 
calogue was addressed were th IsnoAiks (Uoue, who had just boon 
Ittought by Jehovah “ out of tho laud of Egypt, out of tho house of 
bondage.”’!’ In tho C<ttechim of tho Church of England, liowovor, 
tho whole sontciice is houostly iasortod. 

and were on that account to keep the Suhbatli, is a strong iiuliciition, orrntlicr, 
1 ought to say, a conclusive pi*ool', that the l''oui’lh (.'oniinaiidjiu'iit of tho Itrca* 
logue could nut have been designed for observance by any other people."—{ T/k’ 
Mosaic SiibUuh, p. 7.) Aliluni, wlio niukes a similar ubsorvaliuii on the j)fissdg(', 
adds—“ (Jr if, as is contended, it is applicable to us iuusiiiuch as \m- have been 
brougitt unt of the slavery of a Kpiriludl I'igypt, the >Sal>buiii ought to be sucli 
as the deliverance, spiritual and evangelical, not liudiiy und legal; alaive all, 
it ouglit to bu»a voluntary, nut a conslruiiied ubser\aiu-e, lest ue should he 
merely substituting one I'.gyptiun bondiigo for aiiotlier ; I'or llie .spirit cannot be 
forced. To contend theretore that what, under tlie new dispensation, ouglit to 
be our daily cinployinuiit, has been enjoined as the inisincssot tlie Sabbnlli e\> 
elusively, is to disparage the Uuspel wursliii>, and to frustrate rather than uii' 
force tlie coininaiidmeiit-, of Uod." --i^'lWatisc on f 'lirisliau Jjnctniit,, p. 007 b.^ 
Every body knows tliut the reason annexed to Iho jijth ('uiiiinandiueiit refers 
to the land of Canaan, and hcncc applies exclusively to the .ieus. 

Lastly, the Ten (Joiiiinandiuents arc expressly culled " the words of the cove¬ 
nant" (Exod. xxxlv. 2by, i.e, that covenant between Jeliovuh and the Israelites, 
of which the Sabbath was tlie “ sign. ’ 

Yet the Kcv. Mr lloldiui, in his trcati.se on the (‘hrisliuii iSabbath (one of (he 
ablest and fairest of its class), declare.s, after the usual fashion, that because 
the Ten i'ounnandiiicnts occupy so pruminuiil a place in the suerud code, and uru 
in all respects so conspicuously distinguished troin all tlie other laws of Moses, 
it would be il'rntional tn snjijiosc them dc.'bjnt'd Jot' the /airjfio.-ies of a iviHfiorarij 
dispensation."—(The Christian Hahbath ,• or aa ln<nivij into the Jlelhfions (Jbliifit- 
tion of Keeping Ilohj one Hay in Seven. Jly the Kcv. Ueorge lioldeii, A.M. 
Loud. 1825, p. 185). In a fe,cble attempt which ho makes to get rid of tho 
contrary indications, he overlooks tlie iuupplicability of tho epithet "jealous” 
to the Heavenly Father of the (Jhr’istiaii Scriptures. 

, * Sec ante, p. 18*2. 

, t “ This passage being a part of the words which Ood spake, and occurring 
as it does in the very middle of tho sentence which (Sod spake, the otlieiating 
minister is by the forms of the ciiurch service made to say, in ell'ect, that w liich is 
false. True it is that (Jod did speak the words wliich tlie niini<>ter repeats, but 
equally true is it that God spake others also: and what, 1 ask, would bo thought 
of the witness who, in giving testimony to that w htcli he heard another pervun 
say, should state very faithfully a portion of what was said, but for a purpose 
of bis OW'n omit to state the whole of it ? Now tho passuge in the (Jommand* 
ment omitted by the minister, because it relates only to the .lews, is omitted 
for the purpose of turning the attention of the congregation aside for tlie tiine 
from the’inference which might otiicrwisc pi-useut itself to them, that the l>t> 
Cologne was addressed to and intended for the dews alone." (The Mosaic Sab¬ 
bath, by a Layman, p. 8). 
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TIum profiico to tho Decalogue, the Wostmioster Catechism pro- 
eoeds to say, tcachcth us, that because God is tho Lord, and our 
(Jod, and liedeeinor, therefore wo are bound to keep all his command¬ 
ments.” On which 1 shall only remark, that our obligation to keep 
all the commandments of God is too plain to need tho support of so 
fanciiful an argument as that wo, being God’s spiritual Israel, redeemed 
by him from a spiritual Egypt and house of bondage, are as much 
bound to obey tho commandments given to us, as tho Israelites wore 
bound to obey those given to them. 

'riio ne.\t question above quoted is, “ Which is tho Fourth Com¬ 
mandment?” in answer to wbicli is repeated the copy of the law in 
Exod. XX. 8-11, in preference to that in Dout. v. 12-15.* It thus 
appears that tho Westminster Assembly considered only one of tbl^ 
editions to lie genuine ; nor believed, like a modern Presbyterian 
critic, that the i-casons annoxcil to hath copies wore uttered at Sinai, ^ 
and inscribed by tho Deity on tlie tables of stone.f Their induce- * 
ment to prefer tho copy in Exodus, was no doubt its coincidence with 
tho narrative of the creation iu Clenesis: but had they known all 

* noth coiiies iiro (|Utit('d aii/t, ]>. 05.—A third copy, greatly different from 
these, is found hy Mr Newtnah in rixoduH xxxi^. 14-28. See hi?History of 
tho Hi'hrow Monarchy (Ijondon, 1847J, ]». 134. 

t Sco nil nrticic on tiio Itov. lladc'ii I'owcll's (.Connection of jfatural and Di¬ 
vine 'I'rutli, ill tho I’reabjtcrian Ueview, vol. x., p. 732 (May 1838). With re- 
IVrcnco to Mr ro\\cU'.s suggestion, ihiit tho narrativu of the creation in Genesis, 
being flatly at variance witli geological facts, cannot now he reasonably regarded 
as nioru tliaii nii “ apologia* and [larablo,'’ for instructing the dews in tho 
'• greatness afid majesty of the 1 fiviin; po*ver and creative wisdom,” the reviewer 
asks- “ May not the ]daguca of I'lgypt, and the giving of Ihe law, be the ‘ dra- 
iimtic action' of a fuldc inteiidcd to comince us of the Divine justice ? Andean 
we eteii bn sum that tlie gosjinl history does not employ ‘ figure and poetry' 
througlunit ‘ for the betli'r enforcement of its objects t' Mr I’owell has not de¬ 
fined the limits, iiecaii.-io lie cuuld not. If one serious narrative of Scripture is 
to be troateil as a fable, so must the wlude. Their’s is a common cause and one 
position. Tims, if from its place in the Decalogue, the six days’ creation is not 
entitled to be received as literal liistory. so neither is the delivgi’ance from 
Kgypt. lloth are given as reasons for tlie observaneo of laws,— both were ut- 
irrcd ill Ihe foiimc of thiU rhorl hut uiimt ndemn addrens tJuU ever came from 
lu'iivcn to I'lirth, —aitd both were rceorded bii the fnijer of (iod on the name 
hihie of rloiii'y without the i<liifkleitt hint that the one u’lns not rifualtij real with 
the other. And if sucli sanction shall not procure ocecptaiicc for the statement, 
no explicitness of Iniiguagi*, nor solemnity of asservation can. Mr Powell is an 
advocate for tlie right of reason to judge of tlie anterior probability of revela¬ 
tion. We would ask him wlint notions regarding it such a system of accon^ 
dated fables and groumlless snnetiuiis is fitted to inspire i Does it not redmH 
it to a series of disclo.surus a here the sagacity of the creature presses hard upon 
the concessions of the ('rcator; and by detecting the inconsistencies of the his¬ 
tory and tho futility of the sanctions, is continually superseding the old, and 
calling for new precepts and revelations. wIiich,on undergoing similar scrutiny 
shall become antiquated in their turn ? If the Jew was bound to observe the 
Sabbath, because he believed the world to be created in six days; wliilst the 
geologist is, according to Mr Powell, released from this obligation; what secu¬ 
rity is there that the historical enforcement of other precepts shall not be made 
equally void, and their consequent obligation nullified t" 

These are serious questions for nil who think the Hebrew Scriptures an in¬ 
dispensable part of tho foundaiioii of moral duty, or (^like tho 8abbath Alliance) 
till' onln /table foundation tliereol. 
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that Astronomy and Geology have since revealed to «.«, their choice 
would probably have been dilYercnt; they would have adopted that 
edition which assigns the dolivcranoe from hlgyid as tho reason for 
instituting tho Sabbath—instead of thut other edition which, if tho 
Pentateuch be an inspired production, must hcnceforlh bo ad«led to 
the list of vitiated passages which, for centuries past, every biblical 
scholar has recognised as occurring in tin* * * § Mosaic writings.* It is 
romarkahlo that on the <mly rectoded occtisioii on which Josus al¬ 
luded to the creation in ooniioxiou with tho Sabbath, he discounte¬ 
nanced, in pointed language, tho notion that God liad ever ri'slojl frtnn 
his work; “ Jfv Futhcr nwkrtli hitludit," said he, *' and I work 
—a declaration not easily reconciled with the passages wo have been 
Obnsidering, or with the romarkablo staleinont in K.xud. xxxi. IV, 
that “ in six days tbo Lord nnvdo beaten and earth, and t>n the 
seventh day ho restc'd nml wnti /■«//■(s/ied.*' That the labours of crea- 
tion wore executed in a very diH'ciont order, and daring an iininensely 
longer time, than Ibo ILshnsw narrative n'lnosoiits to us, is now 
re.adily confessed and explicitly pronuiJgaleil even by Scottisli wrilcr.s 
of uiiquostionable attachment t<» tho ortlunlox thojdogy of tlieii 
country.J. 

It is next stated in tho Cateclii'in, that “ the I’toirth Goinniand- 
meut roqnireth tho keeping holy to God .s-ar// Hi't //;//(s as )n> hath aj) 
pointed in his word ; oxpreshly one whole day in seven, to be a holy .'-ab- 
bath to himself.” Here the niention of “ sei. limes'’ in general, .‘;eeni« 
intended to meet the views of some who, like I’hilo and others,^ migbi 
regard the Fourth Commandmenl as a Mimmarv of llie eeiamionial 
law, and who might think tbo observanco of nil ilm Mosaic lestivals 
incumbent, if not upon the whole (Mirislian (.Miurcb, al least upon 
its Ilobrcw members. But whatever tbo Divines may have intended 
by the words in question, tlievo is no posisiliilify o|' niisiimlerslandiiig 
why they say “ one whole day in seven,” instead of “ tho seventh 
day;” the phraseolog}'adopted lioing well fitted to avoid the ineon- 
venienco of limiting the application of tin* precejil to Hie origin.al 
Saturday. Accordingly, in answer to Que.stion .Oltih, we read that 
“ from the heginning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, Goil 

* Sfte ante, pp. 94, 182. 

t ttubip V. 17. 8et* nutf, pp. 75, 70. -'the pious mid >ery fininent imturalifil 
Ray, in the preface to his Wisdom of Goil .Mmiifebtcd in tlie Works of Creation, 
says,—“ By the works of creation, in the title, I mean llie works created by 
at first, and by him conserved to this day in the sumo state and condition 
iiPWhich they were at first made; for conservation, according to the judgment 
both of philosophers and divines, is a continued creation.” 

X See Mr Hugh Miller’s First impressions of Kiigland mid its People, 
ch. zvii. 

§ See ante, p. 186,—" With regard,” says Milton, “ to tho doctrine of those who 
consider the I)ecalogue as a code of uni vers,al morality, 1 am at a los<i to under' 
stand how such an opinion should ever have prevailed; these ceinniatidineiit^ 
being evidently nothing more than a suiinimry of the whole .Mosaic law, us 
the fourth, in particular, is of the whole ceremonial law; which there¬ 
fore can contain nothing applicable to the Gospel worship."’— oh 
Chrittian Doctrine, p. 608.) Calvin also appears to have viewed the Decalogue 
as such a summary; as Uengstenherg observes, in his treatise on the Lord's 
Day, p. 81. 
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appointed the seventh day of the week to be the weekly sabbath; akd 
the first day of Uie week ever since, to continue to the end of the world, 
which is the Christian Sabbath,” 

Hero it is affirmed that in virtue of the Fourth Commandment, 
altered, as to the day of the week, by God himself at the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus, all Christians are bound to keep holy the Sunday, 
precisely as the Jews were ordered to keep holy the Saturday. This 
implies, 1. That the Fourth Commandment was imposed upon all 
men ; 2. That it is still in force; and, 3, That we have sufficient proof 
that the day to be kept holy was changed by the Divine Legislator, 
at the resurrection of Jesus, from the seventh day of the week to the 
first. 

As to the first of those assumptions, reference is made to my former 
attompt to shew that the Law of Moses (including tfie Decalogue) 
never having been promulgated to the Gentiles, cannot be binding 
upon any but the Jews, if indeed now even upon them.* Supposing 
that attempt to have been successful, the second assumption may freely 
be granted; since, on the supposition made, the question whether laws 
which have never bound the (ientiles, continue (wholly or partially) 
in force, is important to only the Jews. It is a general opinion 
among theologians that the entire Mosaic law came to an end with 
Christ ;f but in the standai'ds of the Cliurchcs of England and Scot¬ 
land, followed in this particular by the Sabbath Alliance, the Deca¬ 
logue is excepted from the abrogated mass.J It has however been 

* Ante, pp. 1G4-Il)8. Sco also 222- 225. 

t See ante, pp. 119 -122, 16U, 184. 

j “ Altbougli the law Riven from flod by Mosea, as touching ceremonies 
and vitoB, do not bind ('hristian men’’ (?. c. whether Jews or (ientiles), 
“ nor the civil precoj)t.s thereof ought of necessity to be received in any com- 
monwonlth ; yet notwithstanding, no ('hristian man whatsoever is free from 
obedience of the ('oinmaiulmcnis which are called moral.”— {Article VII, of 
Church of Enf/land.) 

The omission to ntwri/ii here the '* (''onimnndments which are called moral” is 
very rcnnirkiible. It indicates, 1 think, that the frame.rs of the Article wished 
to avoid the ditnculties which tlie Fourth Commandment must have occasioned 
had the Decalogue been explicitly named. Sec ante, p. 289. But no such ob¬ 
scurity was found needful by the Puritans—whose doctrine is thus expressed:— 

V Besides tins law (tlio Decalogue), commonly called moral, God was 
pleased to give to the people of Israel, ns a church under age, ceremonial laws, 
containing several typical ordinances; partly of worship, prefiguring Christ, 
his graces, actions, sutl'erings, and benefits; and partly holding forth divers-in- 
structions of moral duties. All which ceremonial laws are now abrogated 
under the Ifow Testament.*’—(ircstimiMter Con/eanon of Faith, ch. xix., § 3.) 

This view Is adopted by the Sabbath Alliance, who, in their Tract No. 
111., p. 2, say—W'’c maintain that the Sabbath [law] is a moral statute, be¬ 
cause it is embodied in the moral law of the Decalogue, which is of perpetual 
and unchanging obligation. This, wo are aware, has been denied; but that 
denial goes to umeule the very foundations of morality. If the Decalogue is dis¬ 
charged as a moral code, m are left without any definite standard of tnoral prete- 
ties i we have no rule by which we can determine what is moral and what 
ceremonial in other parts of Scripture—what was of temporary, and what is 
of eternal obligation. But is this the case ? Is it not, on the contrary, ap¬ 
parent that the law of the Decalogue stands out apart from all the pre¬ 
scriptions of the Levitical economy ? Is not ^his apparent, from the very form 
in which it was given—uttered out of the midst of the fire, and the cloud, and 
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argued with great ingenuity, by Dr Taylor of Norwich and Dr Priest¬ 
ley,^ that no part of the Jewish law has been repealed; althougii 

thick darkness, by the voice of the great Lawgiver himself, iiiseribed by His 
ovrn fingers on tables of stone, and ordered to bo Jeopt enshrined in the ark of 
the covenant ? Is it not said that He ' gave the law of tlie Ten (Command¬ 
ments, and he added no more ?' He added a great many more cci'cinoiiial, but 
no more moral precepts than these ten,/or it in a pi-r/vcttiandarJ, fomi>rihendini/ 
all moral rfu/y; and he gave no less thou tlieso ten, for it is an unalterable 
and inviolable standard, and no man dare diminish tlic number. And is not 
the same apparent from the very nature of the roinmnndmonts ? So diilerent 
from the ceremonial and civil enactments of the ancient law, which arc founded 
on the good will and pleasure of the legislator, this liiw contains the very sum 
and substance of morality—love to (iod, and love to man; and its preoejits arc 
based, not on the positive will, but the pure nature of (lud hiinsolf^unchang- 
ing and immortal as his own holiness, of which it is the transcript. And whut 
proof have we that any part of this l>eenIogiie was ever nlteivit or abolished i 
Isit'not, on the contrary, the very law wliich tlie .Xiiostle declares is lioly, and 
just, and good ; the law which man tnid broken, and wliich (lie Kiavionr of mail 
obeyed—which lie ‘ came not to destroy, but to fnllil—that law v^liich was 
W'ritten on his own licart, ami tvhirh i» written «»i i/ie hoirtu of uV his ecin’iecit 
ones —that law which faith does not make void, but establishes- the same law, 
in short, liy which inon shall bejudged at the last day, and of wliicli it is said, 
that ‘ whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet ofl'end in one point, he is guilty 
of air<’ 111 this eternal code of <luty is the precept of the Sahhafh embodied 
- we might suy imbedded, and that so firmly that it cannot he wrenched out 
without destroying the unity and endangering the stability of the whole fabric. 
There is something positive or arbitrary, we grunt, in the fourthproeept—even 
the jirecisc portion of time appointed the .seventh ; but (lie fouiiduliou of the 
precept lies deep In the moral nature of tiod, that a eertain portion of oiir tiino 
must be devoted to his service ; and even tlie .selection of tlie seventh portion, 
being the dictate of infinite wisdom, and not left to human capriie, must he 
regarded as having a mural bearing tow'ards us, founded on the, very eonstitul ion 
of man, and the very nature of things, JSiil not only does (he law of the Sub¬ 
bath form jiart of the Decalogue, it occupies a place in its very eentre, and 
may be said to be the connecting Jink between the duties of (he lirst ii ml second 
tables. It partakes of the piety of the one, and the benevolence of tlit^other. 
While it enjoins us to take rest ourselves, it cornimind.s. us to give rest to all 
that belongs to us,- ‘ On it thou shalt nut do not any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy muid-sorvaiit, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates.’ Thus it corresponds witli the sum of 
the second table,—‘ Thou shalt love thy nciglibour as thyself'.’ If this pivi fpi 
were to be tlroi’i>eil from the. Decalwjue, w' thru wouhi have laws d'lainst rohhitKj 
pcofile of thrir money, of their lives ami yiod mime, loit none tojaiust robhiuy them 
of their time. The working wan wmthl be entirely at the merry of his master, who 
miffht, without infrinyiny on any law, exact riioM lltH a life of unremittiny toii.'' 

Ifoth the wisdom of the .Sabbath Alliance, and the rate at whieli they appre¬ 
ciate the law of nature and the law of Christ, are here extremely conspicuous. 
But how conies it that in a memorial wliich tliey induced certain “ masters, 
mates, engineers, stewards, scanicn, firemen, and others, belonging to the port 
of Leith,” to address to thfrshipowners there in order to promote the better ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath, the Alliance so entirely forgot the separation of the De¬ 
calogue from “ all the prescriptions of the Lcviticiil economy,” that they made 
the memorialists declare thot “ God has cuininanded us to keep his .Sabbaths, and 
to reverence kit tanetttary; but, as we are pre.sently situated, we arc unable to do 
either ”?—(Narrative of the Proeeedinyt of the Sabbath Alliance for the Years 1849 
and 1850, p. 33.) The Presbyterian skippers of Leith who signed this memo¬ 
rial (probably without reading it), have a right to be informed by the Alliance 
where God’s sanctuary is, which they are commanded to reverence. 

* See Dr Taylors opinions ante, p. 167 ; ami-Dr Priestley’s “ Attempt to 
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these colchratcd theologians never dreamt for a moment that the 
Oontiles are anywise interested in the question. On the other Iwind 
Dr llongstonhorg, an eminent German “ evangelical” divine of the 
present day, maintains, as some of our own Puritans do,* that the iStlosaie 
ritual was indeed temporary, hut yet the spirit of the code is a thing 
which all Christians are greatly concerned to study and conform to. “ Tf 
once,” says ho, “ wo acknowledge tliis law' as truly divine, wo cannot pos¬ 
sibly regard it as repealed, like the Code of Napoleon, or its precepts as 
no more affecting us than those of the Koran. Since the will of God is 
the expression of his nature, no caprice can bo attributed to him, and 
it is impossible that any mcrelif tempovari/ laws can bo given by him. 
Melancthon’s expression, ‘ The laAv of Moses is not binding upon us, 
though some things which tho l.aw' contains are binding, because they 
coincide with tho law' of nature,’ is only partially correct. There cer¬ 
tainly existed a temporary ingredient in the Mosaic law, and for this 
reason it has no longer any force as .an outward letter, and may often 
be neglected Avith propriety, so far as tho letter is concerned. But if 
this form, which was only intended to last for a time, bo removed, and 
thus the spiritual element b(' obtaitu'd in its purity, the latter is of 
no loss importsinco to us than to the people of the Old Testament. We 
.are not free to choose whether wo will follow it or not. To’ reject it, 
would bo to resist tlod. 

“ This view of tho importance of the Mosaic law to the Church of 
tho New Testament,” continues llengstcnbcrg, “ has been assented to 
by M. Weber, amongst modern theologians, but not fully developed. 
Ho confines it to tho Docalogno, instead of extending it to the whole 
of the Mosaic law, not excluding that part of it Avliich is commonly 
called tho ceremonial Ijiav. Tho sop.aratiou of the Decalogue from tho 
rest of tho Pontale.nch, of tho moral Ioav from the coromonial, is her<' 
also an arbitrary pi'ocooding. Tho nuiral huv is no less abolished than 
tho ceremonial; tho ceremonial law is a.s eternally binding as tho 
morale To maintain tin* opposite is to deny tho divine origin of tho 
former. For if it he divine, it must <‘ontaiu revelations of tho nature 
•and will of (tod, AA'hich are simply clothed in a form suited to tho pe¬ 
culiar necessities of tho people of Israel. But Wchov’s fundamental 
idea is perfectly correct, that the commandments are not simply bind¬ 
ing because they .are coineident Avith tlio hiAV of nature, bat also be¬ 
cause they are repeated by (to< 1 in tho Old Testament Scriptures. Bi- 
alloblotzky has attempted in vain a refutation of this. ‘ If,’ says ho, 

‘ a man ohsorA'es only those laAV's of a legislator which appear good to 
him, and loaves the others at his plo.asure, ho does not folloAV this out¬ 
ward legislation, so much as himself, even though his actions express 
at times tho purport of the hiAv, in such a manner that he appears to 

ProA'o the Pcrpctunl Obligation of the Jowii^h Ritual," in his Theological Re¬ 
pository, vol. V., p. 4Q3, ami vol. vi.,’ p. 1. lie nwkoa no exception even of sa- 
criticos; but should tho temple ever bo rebuilt, still, if it be true (os Bishop 
Burnet intimates in his Exposition of Article VIl. of the Church of England), 
that, from the loss of their genealogies, the Jews can no more know whether 
they are of the seed of Abmliam or not, or whether there are any left among 
them of the tribe of Levi, or of the family of Aaron, then not only encriiices, 
hut many of tho other ceremonies, are become impossible. 

* tJee oHfr, pp. 174,179,224,225. 
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regulate liis life by it.’ If in this argument the supposition applies 
to the present case, the conclusion would bo equally applicable. Jiut 
is this the fact ? It is not at plo.asiire tliat the eternal substance is 
separated from the temporal form, but according to fix<'d laws. To 
the latter, only that can belong which can be proved from the nature 
of the theocracy to refer especially to it. There may be dilfoi-ences of 
opinion as to particular points ; but where these do not arisi', it i.s uot 
left to a man’s own pleasure to obey or not. He who tioes uot oboy, 
manifests his contempt of God as clearly .as a disobedient member of 
the old covenant. Upon this view, the entire (picstion of tlie validity 
of the Decalogue in tlio Christian chni'clt rests. 'I'ho elVect which it 
h.as produced upon the church in every country proves that its com¬ 
mands are .something very ditleri'iit from friendly coniisels. They are 
not subordinate to the law of nature, but on a par with it ; the inau- 
nor in which they are drawn up, the events which attended their pro¬ 
mulgation, .and the solemn sanction which they received from God, 
secure for them ettccts v\hicli the law of nature, however drawn up, 
will never produce. Many a man lias been kc))t from the sin by tlio 
law of Sinai, ‘ Thou shalt not commit adiillery,’ ediocil loudly within 
him, when the law of nature, wbicli is so easily ohliterated and si¬ 
lenced, would never have presciaed liim from it. 

“ AVo have so striking a contirmafion of llie views wo have just 
stated, in an expression of Christ's, that we tieed not look for any fur¬ 
ther Scriptural proofs. It is the pas.sage coiitaineil in Matt. v. 17--19, 
* Think not that I am come to destroy the law, i»r the jiropliets ; 1 am 
not come to destroy, but to fultil. For verily 1 say unto you, Till 
heaven and cartlt jiass, one jot or one tittle shall in no w ise pass from 
the law till all bo fulfilled. Whosoovm’, therefore, shall break one of 
these Ic.ost commandments, and shall teach men so, he .shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of beavon ; luit w'lio.so< \er shall do and teach 
them, tlic same shall 1>o called great in the kingdom of heaven.’ The 
prophets are mcntiomal hero, not as forotolloi s of t he future, but as 
preachers of the law, as in ch. vii. 12 ; xxii. Iti. This appears from 
the use of tlio word or, not ‘ and,’ and i.s conliiain'd by tho whole con¬ 
nection, especially by the word for in vcr. It', in which tho law and tho 
prophets arc classed under the general name of law. In vor. 19, too, 
only the commandments arc mentioned ; and the design of tho whole 
paragraph, to which these ver,ses servo as an introduction, i.sevidently 
to prevent a false opinion as to tho relation of tin; haw to the now eco¬ 
nomy, so that a reference to prediction would here bo out of place. 
Destroying and fultilliug are the direct opposites the one of the other, 
and, therefore, the explanation given of the latter, th.at it consists in 
doing and teaching, shews that de.stroying denotes not doing, and not 
teaching. The former are performed first by Christ himself, and 
partly by his members. Tho parallel passage in Duke xvi. 17, ex¬ 
plains what tho Saviour means by ‘ till all bo fulfilled,’ where he says, 
‘ it is easier for heaven and earth to p<ass than one tittle of the law to 
fail.’ From this it is evident that the simple.st meaning is the correct 
one, namely, the law will continue for ever, and not fail in any point 
till it is entirely satisfied. 

“ Here, then,.the perpetuity of the Law, and its demands upon the 

2t 
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mombers of the Now Tcstamout, are expressly maintained. And we 
have no right, arbitrarily, to restrict to one part of the law, the moral 
law, what is said of the whole. But there is just as littlo reason to 
understand ‘ one jot or tittle,’ as meaning ‘ one jot or tittle’ of the let¬ 
ter. The words of Christ would then stand in direct and evident con¬ 
tradiction to other statements of the Now Testament; but the dis¬ 
course of Christ which immediately follows, demonstrates tho fallacy 
of such an opinion. The Saviour, in this discourse, goes far beyond 
the letter of tho Mosaic Law', whilst ho unfolds tho idea which Moses 
hiitisolf could not fully express, on account of the hardness of the 
people’s hearts. But if that which is coiitained in the idea is to be 
regarded as a real ingredient of tho law, this inode of treatment must 
be consistently cari'ied out, and tho accidental be separated from the 
essential—tho conditional from that which is indepeudont of all con¬ 
ditions. And thus no jot or tittle uf the true spirit of tho law can 
fail.”* 

Now there is a grand fallacy which pervades and vitiates the whole 
of this reasoning : It proceeds upon tho baseless assumption, tliat a 
Isiw given to a particular nation <lomands tho obedience not only of 
the nation on which it has been ini])oscd, but of every nation which be¬ 
comes acquainted with it, though without being subjected to its au- 
thority.f By this obvious flaw', the argumoni is so effectually deprived 
of all seniblanoo of force, that it might hero bo left to its fate without 
a syllable of farther comment. Nevertheless I shall add the obser¬ 
vation, tliat the followers of llongstcnborg must, if tlioy reason- at all, 
often iiiid tliemsclves greatly and unpleasantly perplexed. Nor, by 
what trustworthy rule can they guide themselves in the delicate w'oric 
of separating tlioso portions of the Mosaic law which arc but “ tem¬ 
porary ingredient,” having no longer any force as an outw'avd letter, 
and tho removal of which leaves in its purity “ the spiritual element” 
that ” Is of no less imjmrtanco to us than to tho people of tho Old 
Tostainont” ? The <iniy aid with which llengstenbcrg furnishes the 
anxious interpreter is this: “ It is not at pleasure,” says he, “ that 
tho eternal substance is separated from the temporal form, hut accord¬ 
ing to fixed law's. To the latter, only that ean helontj which cun he proved 
from the nature of the thcocrocy to refer csiwciully to it.” Good !—but 
who is to decide wlictlior a thing can or cannot bo proved to have such 
a special reference ? llengstenbcrg himself foresees tho difficulty, and 
adds: “ There may he diilerences of opinion as to particular points ; 
but where, these do not arise, it is not left to a maii^s own pleasure to obey 
or not.” A wide exception indeed !—leaving all men at liberty to 
obey or disobey, for instance, the Fourth Commandraeut, whoso spe¬ 
cial relation to the theocracy is with many a subject not merely of 
doubt, but of utter disbelief. J 

Again; a time waswhon nobody suspected that the Mosaic lawagainst 


* The Lord’s Day. By E. W. Uengstenberg. Doctor and Professor of Theology 
at Berlin. Translated by James Alartin, B.A. Pp. 88-91. 
t See ante, p. 164, 


billty of the Fourth Commandment to Gentile Christians, see a»M, pp. 119-124, 
.322-330. 
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taking interest for money could be “ proved from the nature of tlie 
theocracy to refer os|>ecially to it,” Did Calvin, then,—wlio, accord¬ 
ing to liales of Eton, “ was the firat good man that ever pleaded tI»o 
lawfulness of it,”*—commit a sin in accepting interest from his debt¬ 
ors, in spite of the universal belief of other good men that he w'jis 
contravening God’s law ? And if all good men who preccilod Colvin 
might err so grievously on this point, may not all goo<l men now ei r as 
grievously on other points? Nay, if any one man differ from all tho 
world in opinion, has not a case arisen, in whielu according to llong- 
stenborg, it is loft to at least that man's pleasure loobey or not ? Gno 
good man of tlio present century, Dr Graves, has sjiid that the Mosaic 
laws enacting the capital punishment of sons wln> <‘urso their fathers 
or mothers, or who persist in a career of dehain-hery and dnmkenness 
in defiance of parental control, wore infii)«siiiilly “jusi and nunh'rate,” 
tho crimes being such as “surely merited intamy and death;”']' and, 
be the fact so or not, who will undortake lo ‘‘prove from the na¬ 
ture of tho thcoeracy” that llioso laws “ refer espeeially to it,” and 
therefore have ceased to ])o binding ? Yet unless this bo shewn, the 
consistent follower of Ilengstonhcrg must he an advocafe for MiO'onact- 
ment of such laws in ovorv Christian ooiintrv.t The. Mosaic law for 
the cleanliness of the cam]), on the other hand, although the sub¬ 
stance of it might with signal advantage he made a rule of conduct 
in every age and among every people, must ho roiocted as one that 
has passed away, because expreasht utatnl to have an osjn;cial rela¬ 
tion to the theocracy. Immediately al‘l('r il. vn' read thus, in Doiit. 
xxiii. Id—“For the Lord thy God walkclii in the midst of thy 
camp, to deliver Ihec, ami to give up Lliino enomie.s heforo thee: 
therefore shall thy camp bo holy, that ho bee no nncl(>an thing in Ihoo, 
and turn away from thoe.” 

The remark of Ilongsfenhorg that “ many a man has hoen kept 
from sin” by tho prohihition of adtili'ery in (he Sovcnih Command¬ 
ment, seems to he in.ade in forgctl'iilnesslhat the law of Christ against 
unchastity is no loss explicit, ami mucli mure extoiisivo, than tho law 
of Sinai. Why should Christians resort fur knowledge of their <luty to 
the Mosaic law, when, as Milton says, “ the w'ill of God is best learnt 
from the Gospel itself ?”§ 

* See ante, p. 180. t See anh', p. 190. 

I So far as I am aware, Mfts.sachusetts is the only part of Cliristcndom wliero 
any thing like these Mosaic statutes has hern enacii-d. in the liuws of that Oo* 
lony, 1646, ch. viii., § 13, it wa.s decreed “ thut if any child or children above 
sixteen years old, and of suflicient underslanding, shall curse or smile their 
natural father, he or they shall be put to death.” Itut this humane qualifica¬ 
tion was added: “ unless it can be sufficiently testified, that tho parents have 
been very uncbristianly negligent in the education of such children.” The mo¬ 
dem legislators of tho (!!ommonwealth, says Mr (‘ombe, have wisely repealed 
this and many other barbarous and bloody laws for punishing offences, and 
have adopted the more Christian and the more effectual method of endeavour¬ 
ing to prevent crimes by tho universal instruction of the pc-oplo.”—(j.Ve/c» 
on tht United State*, vol. i., p. 67.) 

§ Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 421. As to the snfficioncy of tho (los- 
pel, see the extracts from Cblllingwortb, Bherlock, and Watson, ante, pp, 197-8 
How little the ancient Gentile Christians thought tbcmselvcs obliged to obey 
or even study the Jewish law, appears from a remarkable fact nicntione<l by 
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In saying that “ he whu does not obey manifests his contempt of 
Ood as clearly as a disobedient member' of the old covenant,” Dr 
Ilengstciiberg is right to this extent—that whoever believes any part 
of the Mosaic law to bo binding on the members of the new covenant, 
and yet disobeys that part, manifests his contempt of God. But no 
Gentile who believes that the Mosaic law was given solely to the Jews, 
and no Jew who concurs with such theologians as hold the Mosaic law 
to bo entirely abrogated, can be guilty of impiety in disregarding what 
seems to them a thing of no effect. 

With groat reason, too (though in opposition to the ISstahlished 
Churches of Britain), he pronounces tho practice of making a dis¬ 
tinction between the Decalogue and tho rest of the Mosaic law', to be 
“an arbitrary proceeding.” When Jesus told his Jewish hearers 
that ho was come not to destroy but to fulfil tho law, they must have 
understood him to speak of the entire Mosaic code, this being among 
thorn the sole meaning of “ the law and to say tliat he meant but 
tho fragment of it composed of the Ten Commandments, is virtually 
to charge him with tho iiicrediblo act of wilful deception. If, then, 
it is mere liktdy tliat the modern systom-buildei-s are mistaken, than 
that our Jjord deliberately spoke in a way calculated to mislead his 
hearers, his declaration, that “ ^JTll heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from tho law, till all he fulfilled” (Matt. 
V. 18), presents to our choice only this alternative : cither, first, 
that tho whole law of M osos continues binding at the present day 
(j. e., upon the JcWvS and tlicir proselytes, whom it anciently bound); 
or, scrondli/, that it has all been “ fulfilletl,” and is now displaced by 
tho Cliristian law which the Apostles promulgated to both Jew and 
Gentile. Of these two conclusions, the second is so decidedly the more 
eligible, that it cannot Imtbe gonorally preferred ; and for those wdio 
choose it, tho questions regarding the Sabbath will be, Whether tho 
duty of observing it was imposed by the Apostles upon the Gentile 

EiiFebiu!! in hifi KcclcsiaFlicnl lfi«tory, 11. iv., e. 2G. We tlicre learn that about 
A.n, 170, a bishop named Onesiinus, who had never even seen tho Hooka of 
tho Old Testament, and was ignorant of their number and names, wishing to 
get information about tliem, and copies of passages bearing on tlie Christian 
faith, applied for these to Alclito, bishop of Sardis, who w'rs unable to satisfy 
him without going to Palestine for tho express purpose of investigation, but 
by this means enabled himself to send Onesimus tho earliest catalogue now ex¬ 
tant of tho Hebrew Scriptures. With this he wrote in the following terms 
** Melito sends greeting to his brother Onesimus. Since in thy zeal for the 
Word, thou hast often desired to l\nvc selections from the Law and the Prophets 
concerning the Saviour* and the whole of our faith, and hast also wished to ob¬ 
tain an exact statement of the ancient books, how many they were in number, 
and what was their arrangement,-- T took pains to effect this, understanding 
thy zeal fur the faith, and thy desire of knowledge in respect to the Word, and 
that, in thy devotion to God, thou esteemest these things above all others, striv¬ 
ing after eternal tolvation. Therefore, having come to the East, and arrived 
at the place whore those things were preached and done, and having accurately 
acquainted myself with the books of the Old Testament, I have subjoined and 
sent them to thee, of which tho names are these.” Tho original Greek letter 
may be seen in Theodore Parker’s translation of De Wotto’s Critical and Uis- 
torteal Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. i., p. 87; and the foregoing 
English version of it (characterized by Parker as “ faithful and beautifiU”) is 
from Palfrey’s Acad. Lect., vol. i., p. 32. 
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Christians ? and, if so, Hon\ and upon what day of the week, ought this 
new Gentile-Sabbath to bo obscryod ? 

Bishop Burnet, in his Exposition of the Seventh Article of the 
Church of England, sa 3 's: ** It is evident, from the whole scope of the 
New Testament, that the Ten Commandments oblige Christians as 
well as Jews.” But what is meant here by the ambiguous word 

Christians” ? No man knew better than Bishop Burnet how dif¬ 
ferently the Jewish and Gentile. Christians were situated in relation to 
the law (rf Moses; why, then, has ho thus vaguely contrasted Jews 
with Christians, instead of with r/ent/Yc Christians ? Was it fromre- 
luctanco to qrl'inn—vrlmi, nevertlii'les.s, as the Expositor of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he w^as compelled to insiiintUe—i\iiit the Ton Command¬ 
ments are as obligatory u]mn Cfentilo Christians sis they were upon 
the ancient Jews ? And may not Arnold, too, have been tempted by 
the professional necessity of shewing i*e.spcct for the Seventh Article, 
to express himself about tho obligation of the Courih Commandment 
with that unusual tvant of precision which was formerly remarked?* 

Dr Wardlaw say.s: “ It has, to my mind, much the appearance of 
quirk and evasion to allege—and yet it has been allegetl with all se¬ 
riousness by men of sound judgment and acute discrimination,—that 
it is not as yiven to the Jews that the ]iieeej)ts of the Mosaic law are 
binding upon Christians, Thi.s is very true ; but it is a mere truism ; 
it has tho sound of an argument, but no more. Kor, t«) what d<i08 it 
amount ? Only to this, that it is not as given to one man, that a 
command is hinding upon anolhor. Tint law of fiud is not obligatory 
upon yon, when considered as enjoined upon me. As given to tho 
Jews, it w'as, of course, binding upon the Jews only. This is too self- 
evident to bo worthy of formal statmnent. Tho solo question ought to 
be, wbotlier tlio Ten (hnnmandinonts, uttimod from Sinai by tlio voice 
of God, and by hia finger written on tho tables of stone, do, or do not, 
contain a summary of the leading artieles of moral duty. If they do, 
they wore binding bofore, they have been bimling since, and they must 
bo binding to tho end. They have never been binding, however, either 
before or since, because they w'ore given to the .lews ; liut they wore 
given to the Jew's, becausf* they were tho principles, universally aud 
perpetually obligatory, of moral rectitude.”f 

What does Dr Wardlaw mejui by saying that the Ten Command¬ 
ments, if they contain a summary of the holding articles of moral 
duty, were binding before they wore delivered ? liuw can a law bind 
before it is enacted ? The law of nature, indeed, of which the moral 
portions of tho Decalogue were a repnblicatiou, “ was binding bofore, 
has been binding since, and must bo binding to the endand this, 
no doubt, is what Dr Wardlaw intend.s to say, if his strangely inaccu¬ 
rate phraseology has any siguiticatiou at all. That such is its meaning 
appears from the succeeding sentences, in which he ovoti goesso far as 
to intimate that tho obligation of the Decalogue upon tno very Jews, 
was nowise dependent upon tho fact of its having been imposed on 
them at Sinai. In short, he falls back upon the law of nature (” the mere 
impulse of feeling” of tho Sabbath Alliance), as the law really in force 

* 8e« ante. p. 22]. llolden aliM} Rpeska ambii^uotmly of “ t'liristinnfi,'' 
pp. 197, 202. 


t DiKouws nn the Sabbatli, p. 44, 
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with respect to Jew and Gentile alike; and reduces the Decalogue to 
a position of secondary importance—that of a mere reminder of duties 
already known to he incumbent. If, then, it was thus subordinate in 
relation to the Jews to whom it was given, how can it be so vitally 
important as it is generally represented to be, to m, upon whom it 
has never been imposed-«ifwho know the law of nature as well as the 
Jews did—and to whom the law of Christ has been superadded for 
the enfotrement of our natural duties, as the less perfect law of Moses 
was to the Jews 

The opinions of Luther on the subject before us have to some ex¬ 
tent appeared from the brief extracts formerly given from his writ- 
ings.f Other pa.ssagcs are adduced by Ilengstenberg, who observes ; 
“ The distinction, so current in later times, between the moral and 
ceremonial laws, according to which only the latter has been abolished 
by Christ, whilst the former is valid in all ages and binding upon all 
nion, received no support from Luther. He looked upon tho whole 
law as an outward compulsory letter, onl^ intended for the Jetos ; a view, 
which, as wc shall shew in the second chapter, can only bo objected 
to by those who mi.sundorstand it. Thus ho says, in tho work entitled 
‘ Instruction to Christians how to make use of Moses,’ ‘ The law of 
Moses belongs to tho Jews, and is no longer J binding upon us. Tho 
words of Scripture prove clearly to us, that tho ton commandments 
do not alfect us; for God has not brought us out of Egypt, hut only 
the .lows. We avo willing to take Moses as a teacher, but not as our 
lawgiver, except when bo agrees with the New Testament and with 
the law of nature. . . . No single point in Moses binds us. . . . 
Leave Moses and his people alone. Their work is done. He has 
nothing to do with mo. 1 listen to tho Word which concerns mo. 
Wo have tho gospel. . . . We do not read Moses because ho con¬ 
cerns ns, because wo have to obey him; but because he .agrees with 
the law of nature, and has expressed this law bettor than the hea¬ 
then over could. In this way the ten commandments are a mirror of 
our life, in which w'o sec our defects.’ 

“ To the same ellbct ho says, in tho explanation of the ton command¬ 
ments : ‘ We must remark at tho outset, that the ton commandments 
do not apply to ns Gentiles .and Christians, hut only to tho Jews. If 
a preacher wishes to force you back to Moses, ask him whether you 
were brought by Moses out of Egypt. If he says, No, then say, How 
then does Moses concern me, since ho speaks to the. people that have 
been brought out of Egypt ? In tho Now Testament Moses comes to 
an end, and his laws lose their force. Ho must bow iu the presence 
of Christ. . . . The words, ‘ I am the Lord thy God,’ apply to all 
of us, to tho whole world, not because Moses has written them, but 
because God has created, and preserves and governs all.’ And in 
another passage of tho same work, ho says must stop the mouths 
of the factious spirits, who sjiy, “ Thus says Moses.” Then do you 
reply, Moses does not concern us. If I accept Moses in one command- 

* This point was illustrated ante, p. 222-3. 

t Soe p. 121. 

j This phraso, •• no longer,” is clearly inaccurate, and may be a mistransla¬ 
tion of liUther's words. See the remarks of Ostervnld, ante, p. 165. 
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ment, I must accept tlie whole Moses. lu that caso I should be obliged 
to be circumcised, and to wash my clothes in a Jewish manner, and to 
eat and drink, and dress, and do everything of tliis kind, in the man¬ 
ner in which the Jews are comniaiulod to do them in the law. Thei'o- 
foro, wo will not obey,Moses, or accept him. Moses died, and his 
government terminated when Christ eame.’ , ‘ 

“ Luther’s opinion of the Sabhath, in iiarmony’Mith this general 
view, is so clearly expressed in his larger Cateehi&m, that there is no 
necessity to bring forward other passages from his writing’s. ‘ God 
set apart the seventh day, ami api)ointed it to he observed, and <'om- 
nianded that it should be considered holy above njl otbevs; and this 
command, as far as the outw'ard observance is eoucoruetl, was given 
to the Jews alone, that they should ahslain from hard labour, and 
rest, in order that both man and beast might bo refreshed, ami not 
bo worn out by constant work. Therelbro this eommandment, literally 
understood, does not apply to us Christians ; for it is entirely outward, 
like other ordinances of the Old Testament, bound to modes, nml per¬ 
sons, and times and customs, all of which aie now' left free by Christ. 
But, in order that the simple may obtain a Christian view of that 
.w'hich God requires of us in this uommandiueni, obsei ve that wo keep 
a festival’, not for the sake of intelligent and advanced Christians, 
for these have no iU‘C«l of it; but first /or Ihn tiidr of Ho. Itodif, bcctluso 
Nature teaches that the workiug-c.lasses, .servants .and maids, wlu» have 
spent the whole week in their w<irk and occupation, absolutely require 
a day in which they can leave otf work, ainl rest and retVesli tliom- 
selve.s; and, chielly, iii ordor that men may, on such a day of rest, 
have time and opporlunih/, such as thoy cunbl not oliierwisi* have, to at¬ 
tend to the wor.<hip of (iod, that so ihey may come in crow'ds, to hoar 
the word of God ami practise it, to praise God, and sing, and pray. 
But this is not hound to anp paitiruiar lintt, as with the .lews, so that 
it must be this day or that; lor no day is in itself better than any 
other, but’it ought to bo perfurnnnl daily ; only, bccanse this would 
bo impossible to the ma.ss of the peoplo, we muhl at least de\oiu ono 
day to this purpose. And because Sunday has ItO'-n appuiiiteil from 
the earliest times, wc ought to keep to this arrangement, that all 
things may be done in harmony and order, and no confiution be caused 
by unnecessary novelties.’ 

* licngstonborg on the lionl's Day, pp. 01 03. 'I'lio italics in tho abuvo 
extracts from Luther are as in the tianslation of llcnghtenberg. 

The same volume supplies some intorcjstiiig particulars of tho t^abbalurian con¬ 
troversies in Holland and Ocriniiiiy during tho 17tli and 18th centiiries (pp. 
69-76). Had tho work appeared a fow inuntlis earlier in tin Kngli'iii dross, 1 
should have been able to include them in the History of iModerii .Subbatariunism, 
in Note P. Among other things, he mentions that it was from England that 
«the doctrine of tho obligation of tlic Mosaic iSubbath spread to Holland. Bomo 
English Puritans, who sought an asylum in Zealand, introduced it. It was 
first published in two works on Ethics, by Udetnann in 1(S12, and Teeiltug in 
1617.” A long and violent controversy ensued—the same wliicli Dr Loriiner 
(ante, p. 66) represents as having been tho signal and the insiruntent of 
spreading relaxed views”! It thus appears why the Sabbatarianism of the 
Puritans was called by Dutchmen fgtnentum AngUranum,'* and how much 
reason I had to be sceptical about Dr ]>orimcr’s " old Presbyterian Babbath 
of Holland” (ante, p. 62). 
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LutFier, tiieu, (aud with him the distinguished theologians named in 
p. 4^1, as well as Dr Owen, Bishop Ilorsloy, and many others,) teach 
the repeal of tlio entire Mosaic law at the introduction of the law of 
Clu’ist; while the few divines by whom it is thought to continue in 
force, confine its operation within the original limits. 

But the Sabbath; it is said, was adopted hi/ Jesus into the new dispen¬ 
sation : portions of the Decalogue were cited by him as laws binding on his 
followers ; and thus tho Fourth Commandment (though never, it must 
be confessed, specially recommended by him to their obedience) was 
hy implication confirmed with the others: in his own person he set 
the example of a strict observance of the Sabbath; and when the 
hypercritical riiarisees accused him of profaning it, tho sanctity of 
tho day was uniformly assumed by him iu his defence—which was 
merely an application of tho principle, admitted in the abstract by 
tho Bharisoes themselves, thf.t “ mercy” is better than “sacrificein 
other wotds, that when a positive duty clashes with one that is mored 
(». f. natural), tho former must give way to tho latter.* 

This representation looks very plausible, as long as W'o forget that 
Jesus was a Jew, subject to the law of Moses ;f and that from first to- 
last ho addressed only tho Jews, who were equally subject to that law 
with himself.j; But as soon Jis this fact strikes us, wo must see 
that if tho precepts and example of Christ' inculcate upon us Gentiles 
tho duty of Sabbath-observance, they inculcate upon us tho observance 
of tho entire Mosaic law ; for to every part of it did he give obedience 
himself, and recommend obedience to his hearers. “ The scribes 
aud tho Pharisees sit in Moses’ scat; all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe aud do” (Matt, xxiii. 2). This is a plain 
confirmation of tho whole Mosaic law, as tho law of those he spoke to; 
but will any one argue that thoi-eforo we ought to circumcise our 
children, or to observe tho Feast of Unleavened Bread ? Again, 
iu a discussion with the scribes and Pharisees, “ he answered and said 
unto thoiu, Why do you also transgress tho commandment of God by 

* iSco Holdeu on tlic Clu-istian Riibbath, ch. ir .; AVardlaw on the Lord’s 
Day, pp. 142, 221; Oliver’s I’rizi-Hssay on the Habbath, pp. 41, 84; and 
Candlish's Sermon on “ The Son of Man Jjord of the Subbath,” 3d cd., p. 14. 

Because Jesus ordered a sich man whom be hud healed, to remove bis bed on 
tho Sabbath (John V. 10-12), and in curing iv blind man “made clay” and 
'* anointed” the man's eyes (<ruhii ix. 0,14), it is concluded by AVhately that he 
thereby “ decidedly aud avowedly violated the Sabbath; on purpose, as it 
should seem, to ussert, in this way, bis divine authority.” “ The objections of 
the rhorisees,” says he, “ to such an act of charity us healing on the Sab¬ 
bath-day, may bo regarded as frivolous; but the man’s carrying his bed was a 
nmnifei-t violation oi tho Sabbath, and could not be called an act of necessity or 
‘ charily; yet is w'as evpreefly comaiandeU, on purpose, lis it seems, to shew that 
tho ‘ Son of Man’ claimed to bo tlio Lord of tlie Sabbath; that is, to have the 
Divine power of dispensing with yotiiive enactiueiits; of the jtutneti of which 
, claim the miracle Ite had wrougiit afforded priKtf.'’—(TAou^/tts on the Sabbath, 
p. 17.) I cannot view the matter in this light: the act appears to me (os It 
does likewise to Dr Wardlaw, p. 148) to be ono that may fairly be regarded 
as, in the circumstances of the cose, one of necessity or charity, 
t See ante, pp. 166, 329. 
j Scp the remarks of Osterxald, ante, p. 166. 
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your tradition ? For God coininunded, saying, Honour thy fatlior 
and mother ; and he that cumih father or mother, let him die the death. 
But yo say, Whosoever shall say to his fa<her or his mother, It is a 
gift by whatsoever thou inightost bo profited by mo, and honour not 
his father or his mother, he shall be free. Thus have yo made the 
commandment of God of none otVeet by your.|radition'’ (Matt. xv. 3-6). 
Now hero also, if the Sabbatai-iau argument be goo«l foj- any thing, 
are wo not forced to conclmlo that Jesus expressly confirmed, and 
adopted as a law of Christianity, that article of the Jewish law which 
makes the cursing of parents a capital oilbnce t rnr|uestionably wo 
are ; yet Mr ILuldon, who cites the passage, .sees in the word.s of Jesus 
nothing move than a conlirmation of t/n‘ Itcealoonf! “ 'fho Fifth 
Commamlmcut,” say.s ho, “ is here i:ited, and those who made it of 
none ellcct arc condemned ; ^\hich implies tln' porpotual obligation of 
the whole moral law, of which it forms a conspicnons part.’”*^ Hut not 
a word docs ho say about llio other law wbicli '• is boro cited,” and 
which, precisely as in the case of the Fifth ('oinmandmont, the scribes 
and Pharisoos are coiniomiiod ibr making (d‘ none idlbct! 

Again—much sfro.ss has boon laid upon Matt. xxiv. wlioro it is 
recorded that Jesus, wlicii forotolling t(» liis disciples the dostrm tiou of 
Jerusalem, counselled thorn to |iray tiiat tlieir tiigbt might ”not bo in the 
winter, noithor on Ibo .Mibbatb-day." J’rom wliicli injmiclion J>r Owen 
infers that lie tlieroby “ doth declaro the continnod obligation of I ho law 
ofthe.^abl)atli,asanioral procopt upon a]l,''f 'rhisargnniont, which has 
been generally adopted hy the Sabbatarians, ismonlionod by llcngsti'ii- 
herg as a samjilo of “ the mass of untenable argiinients wliicli are put 
in circulation in support of Iho strict Sabbatarian view of the Sumlay,” 
and which, be declares, make him *• tremble” for the L'liristian festival. 
“ JJy those argninenl>,” says be, “ tlio observance of (be Sunday is un¬ 
happily datnagod by its friends; not Jess than its ojipoiients.” Tbo in¬ 
junction of Christ is brought forward, be adtls, “ as a proof of the stress 
laid upon the observance of Sunilay in the New Ti",!ament, without 
tho possibility of pntving that tin* Sunday is ever called the Sabbath 
by the New Testament writers. It is also overlooked, that, if tho 
meaning whicli is here attached to the words la; tho correct one, tho 
Saviour is but helping to build up, wliat be always aimed to overthrow, 
the scruplos of tho I'harisces with regard to the outward olwervanco 
of tho iSabbath. All that can be gatluu'od from this advice is, that 
the Sabbath was likely, from the arrangements of that time, to pre¬ 
sent as great an iinpediiuent to their tiiglit as the winter itsedf. Hut 
if tho modes of expi essiou peculiar to f lie Saviour’s discourses arc lost 
sight of in this way, we shall be brought to tho cunclnsion that, under 
certain cii'cum.stances, it i.s our duly to pluck out the right eyo, and 
cut off the right foot or right han<l.”J This reasoning appears to bo 
conclusive. 


* The Christian Sabbath, p. 19(i. t Kxcrcitalion xxxvii., § 47, p. t)8l 2. 

I The Lord's Day, p. 106.—Mr Macfarlan says that ‘'although lome of tho 
ritual observances did linger on till about the period of the dcstructi* n of Je- 
rusak-in, we scarcely expect to find our Jjord ro earc/nlhj ijmtrdinf/ hit dueipht 
(Vjainfl nail hrfftch of what must by this time have lost all it»< mennirig and pro- 
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There is a passage in lleb.iv. 9,10, from which Owen, Wardlaw, and 
others, have inferred the Divine institution of a Christian SabWth. 
The words ai‘e,—‘‘ Thoro remaineth therefore a rest (sabbatism) to 

per authority. And therefore we see, in this declaration of our Lord, his re¬ 
cognition of the Babbath, as appointed to continue in force during the Chris¬ 
tian as well as preceding dispensations.”— {A ^eatiae on the Authority, Ends, and 
Obaervanee of the Chriatian Sabbath. By the Uev. Duncan Macfarlan, Minister 
of Kenfrew. Glasgow, 1832. P. 66.) Ilow, even if Jesus had so guarded his 
disciples, still, to make this argument available, Mr Macfarlan should have 
maintained, not only that the Sabbath was “ appointed to continue in force ” 
during the Christian dispensation, but that, while appointed to continue in force 
among the Jews, it was moreover appointed to become in force among the Gen¬ 
tiles, daring the Christian dispensation. Fur even if, with him, wo suppose 
that the Sabbath was instituted at the Creation, still, as the Gentiles in general 
were ignorant of the primeval institution, and the few among tlicm who were 
acquainted with the Jewish Bcripturcs regarded the Babbath as a purely Jewish 
ordinance, which they (unless proselytes) were under no obligation to keep, the 
injunction of Jesus about fliglit on the Bubbalh-day has, even on the footing 
of Mr Macfarlan's unwarrantable interpretation of it, no bearing whatever 
upon the Uenii/c Christians. 

By Mr Holden, this part of the Babbatarian case is abandoned as untenable, 
lie says: " It appears to me very clear tliat Christ refers to the Jewish Sabbath 
alone, declaring it to be dangerous to fly on that day on account of th‘e opinions, 
prejudices, and practices of the Jews of that age.”- (ifVee Chriatian Sabbath, 
p. 215.) And to this judgment Mr Oliver gives in his adherence.—(/'me Eaaay, 
p. 43.) In fact, the hearers of Christ could not understand the injunction in the 
Habbatarian sense; for,till the destruction of Jerusalem, and even long after¬ 
wards, the Christian Je\v.s continued to sanctify the seventh day, and, as far as 
we know, recognised no «ither Babbath (Bee ante, p. 279;. Yet J>r Hamilton 
has the boldness to alfirin, tliat “ Iniinediately after the resurrection of Christ, 

‘ when he came into his kingdom,’ we, lose aiyht of the seventh day as the interval 
of real, and find substituted for it the first” {llorve et VivdieUv Sabbaticce, p. 78); 
and that the first day of tlio week was tho “ Babbath’’ spoken of on the occasion 
referred to : “ The name,” says he, " changed it not; for whatever its modifi¬ 
cation, it was tliR holy rest, bringing with it the secular remission,—it was none 
other than the Babbath of God.”- -(/f'<., p. 02.) 

Mr Godfrey Higgins has discussed this portion of the controversy with hie 
usual vivacity and frunkne.ss. “ Thu Bev. .Mr Grascomb (A'cript. i/iJit. o/B'ai>- 
6a<A, pp. 137-147) has justly observed,” says he,that if a man acknow¬ 
ledge himself bound to any one thing by virtue of a law, by virtue of that same 
law ho must own himself liound to all it requires. How when Jesus desired his 
hearers to pray that their flight might not be on the Sabbath-day, he could of 
course only mean tho ,Tewisli Babbath-dny. If this sentence bo construed to im¬ 
ply a continuation of the Babbath, it must mean a continuation of it in all its 
parts; it must necessarily bind Christians to all which the Jewish Sabbath re¬ 
quires. Of all tho passages which have been produced by tlie Sabbatarians, this 
is the only one on wliich they can rest with the sliyhteat plauaibility, and this 
alight plauaibility, in fact, exists only by our not being able clearly to shew what 
the text means; therefore, say the Sabbatarians, though against tho context, it 
means the continuation of tho Babbath. How it very often happens that it may 
bo shewn what a passage does not mean, though it cannot be shewn what it doea 
mean. The whole prophecy, when taken altogether, is full of difficulty. 

“ It is impossible, upon any fair principle of reasoning, to permit a passage 
of a prophecy, the meaning of which is not understood, to be construed directly 
in opposition both to the actions and vrords of Jesus and Paul upon every other 
occasion. Besides, it proves too much. If it be admitted, then the Jewish Bab¬ 
bath must be admitted in -its utmost strictness, and on the Saturday; and this 
is )ivhat has led some well-meaning devotees, who happened to hdve a little re- 
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the people of God. For ho that is entered into his rest, he also hath 
ceased from his own works, as God did from liis.”* As, however, 
not only is the authorship of that Epistle a disputed point among 
scholars,f but the moaning of the passage is confessedly obscure.^ and 
Dr Wardlaw acknowledges that the interprutation put upon it by 
most commontators is at variance with his, nothing can be safely built 
on so very loose a foundation. Accordingly, Mr t)livor wisely “ deems 
it better to waive what after all inusl bo confessed to bo but dubious 
support.”§ With equal wisdom bo dismisses also, as faueiful, an 
argument in favour of tlio Christian Sabbath from l*s. exviii. *21, com- 

gard for consistency, to maintain that it was ns wrong for a man to feast on ii 
Sunday as to cut the throats of his children, &c. It is tho most absurd thing 
imaginable to suppose it was ever tiu* intention of .Icsus, that u rite of sucii itn- 
mensQ importance ns tho Sabbath, tho must Importmit of any tliat ever was in 
the world to mankind, sliould bo established on sueli a doublfiil text, and by sueh 
a side-wind as this. If .lesus had intended the Sabbath to eontiiiue, he \vouId 
have said so; and we may again safely sny, with St .torome up<m another oc^ 
cudion, A’on en'ffimuK '/itfii tiun (f'jiinun. If it could tie shewn that .lesus here 
meant the Christian Sabbath, it might bo fairly concluded that a Christian must 
not flee from his house on a Sunday, c^en if it were on lire, and a powder 
magazine at the next door, 

“ iSt Chrysostom is a great authority. What says lie upon tliis text i ' ilehoUl, 
how he addresseth Iiis disc(>ur;>e to the .lews, and tells tiiem of the evils that 
should befal them: for iieitlicr were the apostles hound to keep the Hubbnth, 
nor were they there when these calamities fell upon the .h-wish nation. Not in 
the winter, nor on the .Sabbath ; and wliy so sHilli he ? l;ccaii«.e their lliglit being 
so quick and sudden, neither the .lews would dure to flee on the Sahlsilh, nor 
would the winter but be very troublesome in siieli distrc'-M's,' (IJi'ylm, I'art II,, 
ch, i„ p, 10,) 

“ Dean [BLshop I'rideaux says, ‘ that ’tia rvlieulona for any io urgno for a 
confirmation of the Sahhath from these words, wliieli Clirist (bi'etold us an incon¬ 
venience that would arise from tlie superstition of the Jew'isli' people.' -(71« 
Sfahb. (teat.; Morex’, Jjia}. II., [i. 18(».) 

“ The mass of nonsense which has been written upon tliih text is inconcciv. 
able. The author of this work fairly avows his ignorance of its meaning. 'I'he 
wish tliat the fliglit of the Christians should not lie. on tli(> Saturday, is a wish 
that evidently alludes to something exclusively .Jewisli. Thf SfUfirilnij must of 
necessity be tho day spoken of; for tlie words TiiK Sabb.vth at that time ap¬ 
plied only to certain days ordained to be observed by the .lews. It ia neither 
A Kubbttth, nor YOUU Sabbath, as it would have been, had the ('hristian Habbath 
been meant. These prophecies are amongst the passages whirh no one under¬ 
stands. When any person can tell why, if this alluded to tho destruction of .Ic- 
rusalom, at the time of this tiiglit, It should be said (.Mutt, xxiv, -31), that the 
elect should be gathered by the sound of the trumpet, that the Son of ,Muri should 
come with great glory in the clouds, that the sun should be darkened and (he stars 
fall from heaven, for these things are all in the same propiicry, the author will 
tell him why the flight was not to be on the Saturday, There arc many texts 
which the author confesses ho cannot understand though village schoolmasters 
and sucking divines generally understand every thing .”—(tlorte HahltUiur., 2d 
ed,, pp, 75-77.) 

* Owen, Kxerc. xxxix. § 11, &c.; Wardlaw, p. lO.'j; Dxvigbt, Heem. evil. 

t See Kitto’s Cyclop, of Biblical Literature, vol. i., p. 82fl. Ncander’s opinion-^ 
is, that most probably the Epistle was written in one of the last years of Nero’s 
reign, by " an aptntolic man of the Pauline school.”— (fJiat. of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church, p. 347.) 

X Dwight, Serra, evii., par, 4; Holden, p. 24.3. § Prize Kssny, p. 49. 
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pared with Acts iv. 10,11 aud treats with scornful silence the at¬ 
tempts which have frequently been made by Sabbatarians to derive sup¬ 
port from Isa. Ivi. 6-8,f and Jeremiah xxxi, 31-34.J The argument 
from the former passage is characterized by Hengstenberg as “so un¬ 
important as to need no elaborate reply.” The brief one which he 
thinks sufticient is this;—“ ‘The perpetuity of the Sabbath,* * * § say our 
opponents, ‘ is clearly taught in Isaiah Ivi. 6-8. If the house of God 
is a house of prayer for all nations, then the Sabbath is a Divine insti- 
■tution. ‘ Aud the house of Ood first-becamc a house of prayer for all 
nations umler the "New TcstamentUP Tlioy might quite as correctly 
prove from this passage that the temple of Jerusalem is to continue 
under the New ^I’estamcnt, in its former dignity (‘I bring them—the 
heathen—to my lioly mountain, and make them joyful in ray house of 
prayer’); and also the whole of the sacrificial w'orship (‘ their burnt- 
offerings and their sacrifices shall bo accepted upon mine altar’). If, 
now, wo must admit that, tlirougbout, the prophet has clothed the idea, 
which belongs alike to the Old and TSew Testaments, in Old Testament 
drapery, according to the prophetic style ; that ho points out the king¬ 
dom of Ood by that which wasitscenlre and scat under the Old Testa¬ 
ment—the temple; and the acceptance of the homage rendered by a pure 
mind, by the well pleased acceptance of the sacrifices; how can any one 
bo justitied in, imincdiatoly after, pressing the letter, in reference to the 
Sabbath ? The passage shews, undoubtedly, that the Old Testament 
commandment contains a germ which lives through all ages; but can¬ 
not prove, what is said to be piovcd, that the letter of this coromaiid- 
iiiont retains its force in the Cbiircb of the Now Tcsiament.”§ 

But the stronghold of the Sabliatarians is the declaration of Jesus, 
“ that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” 
(Mark ii. 27"). Could there be a plainer announcement that the Sab¬ 
bath was not a mm'o Jewish institution, but coeval with the creation, 
and consequently imposed upon all men ? “ To mo it appears indis- 
piitablo,” says J)r AVardlaw', “that ‘man’ must boro be understood 
that is, of the human racc.”|| “Jesus,” says Mr Oliver, 
“ states emphatically, that the Sabbath was made for man, that is, 
all mankind. The term is generic, and docs not admit of a special 
application without a qualiflcativo; so that wo cannot restrict it 
without violating the plainest rule of interpretation.”^ And by Dr 
Bruce tlio same idea is enlarged on thus “ Now, considering the 
occasion of this discourse of our Jjord, as declared in the context, 
1 will by no means altirm that this was said with express design to 
anticipate and refute the notion, that the Sabbath is an ordinance 
appointed principally for tho Jews, or more strictly binding on the 
Jews than on tho Christian Church which succeeds them. But 

* Prize Essay, p. 49; Dwight, Serm. ev.; and Loritner, p. 30, 68. 

t Dwight, Berm. cv.; Holden, p. 149; and Tract No. VIll. of tho Sabbath Alli¬ 
ance, entitled “ Tho Sabbath in (iospcl Times spoken of by the Pi-ophets,*’ p. 2. 
See Mr lluaseirs remarks in his pamphlet on the Lord’s Day, p. 17. 

I Tract No. Vllf. of Sabbath Alliance, p. 1. 

§ The Lord’s Day, p. 83 See also Kitto's Cyclopaidia, vol. ii., p. 656. 

II Discourses'on the Lord's Day, p. 9. ^ Prize Essay, p. 49. 



it must certainly bo allowed, in all fairness, that the laiifcnajjo em¬ 
ployed there is precisely such as one would most cautiously and scru¬ 
pulously have abstained fi'om, who believed the 8abl)ath to bo the 
property of a particular age or a poouliar nation. M’ould any pru¬ 
dent or ordinarily jiulicions teacher, huldiiig such an opinion about 
the temporary and restricted use of the Sabbath, have allowed himself 
to aver, in most solemn iliscourso, that the Sabbath was made for wow ^ 
Would he not have avoided iis>ittg language so oxceediugly genornl, 
raoro especially if aware, as was tltis divine prophet of the ehurch, 
that an opinion respecting the imivorsaliiy of the Saidtalh was ex¬ 
tensively to prevail, and to bo transmitii-d coiitiniiallv lV<»m ago to 
age ? lie intist have seen that sueb language at b'asl lavouroil very 
greatly the opinion wliieli would prevail, and (bat bysiilfering liimsolf 
to say, ‘tlio Sabbath was made for he nas su|>j)lying its advo¬ 
cates with an argmiiont on wliieh they might take their stand, and 
plead that they had his authority," &<*.* 

Now, in reply to all tliis, I iniglit be content (o say wit,It Mr Francis 
lliisscll, that to n-presont the words inquestiem as decisite fur Sabba¬ 
tarianism, is to violate the sound canon of eons! r net ion - that iiotliiiig 
is to bo hcM as decided wlikdt was nut eb'arly in the mind of the 
judge. “’For, in this instance,” adds Mr Kus'-ell, “(here was no 
question raised as to whether or not tlie Sabbath bo of iiiii\ersal ob¬ 
ligation, nor could tbo cireiimstanees giv(' rise to niicb a «|iies(ion. 
What were these ^ The .Jewish llnb'rs Idamed the di.sciples (.lews) 
and, hy implieation, their Master (himself an lsraelit(‘ and umbn* tho 
law), for violating the S.abbatli, by gialliering and eating oars of corn 
as they walked tlirougli (be field.--. Here wa.s jd.ninly a question of 
the Jewish law (from which, in no instance, our liord per.sonally 
claimed exemption), and as .such he treated it; b'^tifyiiig lii.s eonduet 
by reference to two .lewisb example.s—that of ]>a.vid i*a(ing ilie.sliew- 
bread, and that of the priest.s, w])o bHUnelessly vi(dated the Sabbatic 
ro.st l)y tho roqni.site .serviee.s of the tcinple. The real qne.-^tion, then, 
at issue wa.s tiii.s: Where Maii'.s necessities eome in contlict with thu 
law of tho Sabbath, which sluill give way i It. w'as decided, tho law 
of tho Sabbath; becau-so ‘ tbo Sabbath was )nado for Man, not Man 
for tho Sabbath,’ For this rea-son, too, Ho adils.' the Son of Man i.s 
Lord of the .Sabbath.’ 1 do not claim these words as decisive against 
the perpoluity of the Sabbath, although that appears to me I ho most 
natural reading. But so far i.s tho law of the Sabbath IVorn being 
here r(‘i)ro!?(!ntod as a Jffovd law, and quite nhore the Ijcvilical law, 
that it would soom clearly ni/oHor to it. Tho law of tho Sal>bat.h is 
subordinate to the law of the Tempb*, for tin* rCMjuisitu ser\ieo.s of Iho 
temple supersede it; and the two oxain]jles ava quoted as homogene¬ 
ous, both being violation.s, justified by circumstances, n<»l of moral but 
of positive or ceremonial law,—David’s of tbo law of tbo Temple,— 


* Tho Duty and Privilege of Keeping the Sabbath. By the Rev. John 
Bruce, A.M., one of the minUters of St Andrew’s Parish. Eclin. 1842. P. 10. 

Substitute for “ The Sabbath was made for man,” tho words, “ This U my 
body which is broken for you,” and consider with whnt a fine argument Dr 
Bruce has here furnished the advocates of trunsuhstantiation! 
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the priest»’ of tho law of tho Sabbath. Our Lord uses another argu- 
ment—intelligiblo to me, only when regarded as a covert intimation 
uf tho coming termination of the Mosaic dispensation, including the 
Sabbath—which may be stated thus: If the (law of the) Sabbath bo 
subordinate to the (law of the) temple, here is One greater than tho 
temple. It was never Ilis way to plead his dignity as a ground of 
exemption from tho law, but it was his manner obscurely to foreshew 
tho completion and extinction of tho Jewish economy. The other ex¬ 
pression, ‘ Wherefore {ix. because, like tho temple-service, it was made 
for Man) the Sun </f Man is Lord of tho Sabbath,’ may well con¬ 
tain a like meaning. If it be legitimate to combine tho two narra¬ 
tives (Matt, and Mark), the word ‘ also' may have the following eft'ect: 
The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath as well as of tho temple. 

“ Nor is it at all inconsistent with what has been stated, to hold 
that such words as * the Sabbath wjus made for man,’ &c., while they 
havwa special application to the special cas(', may contain an indig¬ 
nant relnikc of the narrow, cavilling spirit of the Jewish rulers.”* 

These ohservat ions seem to me as sound as they arc excellently ex¬ 
pressed. Hilt there is a fact which Mr Russell has overlooked, and 
which of itself completely deprives the Sahhatarian argument of tho 
force which at first siglit it seems to have. Tho Cl reek w'ords trans¬ 
lated “ nmii" in tho ]iassago before ns are ambiguous: literally, they 
are equivalent to “ the mmi” hut they may also ho translated “ man;" 
and which of those two meanings is tlio true one must always bo ga¬ 
thered from tho context. Tho passage in Mark is as follows: To 
erdfijSarov 8ta rov avOponrov tytVero, ov^ o la/Oponro^ Sia to ora/S/SaTor—► 
literally, “ The Hahhath wns made for the man, not the man for tlio 
Sabbath.” In the Vulgate, where the language is one destitute of 
artirlcs, tho rendering is of necessity “ Sahbatum propter homincm 
factum ost, ct non homo propter Sahbatum.’' Hut homo signi¬ 
fies either man," or “ a manf' or “ the man," according to circum¬ 
stances: how pointedly it sometimes moans “/Ac wma” we all know 
from the familiar phrase “ argiimontum ad honinem," which signifies ’ 
an argument available, not against mankind, but only against a par-' 
ticular man, or class (»f men, to whom it applies by reason of some 
peeuliarifij in their position. The English tran.slators of tho Bible are 

* The Lord's Day .ViX tho iSnbbath, pp. 18-20. Mr Jtussoll adds in a note- 
“ It would bo too much to assert, that words so eniginatical ns those here refer¬ 
red to .—* The Sabbath was made for man,’ &i-., will not bear a construction dlf- 
feront from that which is licrc given. It is only contended, that they cannot 
aiford a good foundation in reason, for the conclusions which have been, fre¬ 
quently with much contidcucc, derived from them.”—(P. 38.) He farther ob¬ 
serves : " Jf the Fourth (.'ommandiiient bo a law for Christians, it will stand in 
this singular position; Tliat being tho only po$itive or ceremonial (as opposed 
to twrat} commandment in the Decalogno; not being deducible from those com¬ 
prehensive maxims, in which, we are repeatedly told, all the law for Ills dis¬ 
ciples is embraced; and being tlicrefore just tho very commandment which (if it 
was Ilia design that it should survive, and extend to ail His disciples) would 
require to be explicitly stated and enforced as a part of the Christian discipline; 
It shall Still be the only commandment, which is on no occasion mentioned, with 
any reference to Christianity, as continuing, and obligatory, either by oar Lord 
or by any one of tho Aposties.”—(P. 39.), 
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known to have adhered f*s closely as they could to the Vulgate; and 
it was moreover very natural for them, with the notion of k primeval 
Scahhath in their heads, to follow the Latin idiom in preforouro to the 
Greek. That they erred in doing so, is, I think, plain, oven from the 
considerations propounded hy ?«lr Rnssoll; but when wo take into ac¬ 
count also the grammatical ambiguity, and, above all, tho “ great 
fact” that tho doctrine of a primeval Sabbath is left now without a ves¬ 
tige of proof,* tho inference contended for is to my mind irresistible. 

* It is often said for the primeval StUjbath, that innjiy tniccB of a cuKtom of re¬ 
garding the seventh day of the week as sacred are In be fuiiml nniong the 
ancient Gentiles; which custom, it is argued, must Jiavo descended by tradition 
from the Patriarchs, whose Sabl)ath must ha\e been loi institutiim which nil 
men were and are bound to oi)serve. though hy degrees it was widely ne¬ 
glected and forgotten among tho (Jeuiiles. Dr Owen, who treats fully of 
tliis suliject in his 30th Kxercitation, 13 10, was jirecedoil hy tirotiiis as an 
advocate of the notion referred to. 15y the latter it is uHii-med that ‘‘ tlieeomple- 
tion of tho work [of creation] within seven duys was a cireiim-tniice recoided 
not only among the people of Greece and Italy, in the particular oh.serviince of 
the seventh day, as we learn from •losephus. from Thilo, from Ovid, from Ti¬ 
bullus, from CTomens Alcxuiulrtims, and fnuii Ducian (while at the some time 
the Hebrew okoervanee of it is universally widl known), hut also among tho 
Celtac and the Indians, who all established an Iieiiilomiulnl division of time ; as 
appears from Philostrutus, from Dion Cassius, from •lustin Marty r.iis well ns from 
the oldest periodical distinctions."- (Qn ihf Truth vj lUr ('hrittiim /'iliiiinn. 
Sect. XV^r.) Here are two assertions—1. That the seventh day of tho week 
was particularly observed among the people of Greece and Italy ; and 3. That 
the hebdomadal division of time is a monument of the creation of the world in 
seven days. As to the former assertion, it will he found on consulting the 
notes in which the evidence of it i.s nddneed hy Grotins («»r Owen's Kxeirila- 
tion above referred to), that the jmsangt*:;collected from ancii'iit writers by no 
moans warrant the eoticlusion wliieh h!^.^ lu-pn drawn from them. The testi¬ 
mony of Jo.sephus (near the end of his second hook against Ajtioti) i«, " Unit 
there is no city, whether Greeian or ilarhariun, in w hich the enstomary obser¬ 
vance of rest on the seventh day, which we (.lews) keep Imly, does not also pre¬ 
vail.” And Philo’s statement {Dn thr Formnfion nf the ll'io7</, p. IS) is. that 
“ the seventh day is a festival, not in one city or country, but in all.” lint, ns ll<‘y- 
lin well observes (7yi:*ter,7 <•/ the Ftii-lath. Part I., pp. l“:i-170, lS2j,these pu-ssnges 
refer, not to the practice of the ancient world in general, but to the extensive 
observance of tho Siibliath by tjentiles in later times, in imitation of tho Jews ; 
who, after the conquest of their country by the Uonians, and even fni* two cen¬ 
turies before, had spread llieinsches in all direeiioiih thiongh foreign countries, 
and also were visited in Judea by numbers of the Gentiles. (Meo .Michaelis’s 
Com. OH the, Lnwt of Mones, vol. iii., p. 438 ; and Neander’s fi'oi, of tho 

VhrintianHelitjion, vol. i., p. 03.) Josephu.s himself introduees the words above 
quoted with the statement {u<hirh Orotiut omitr), ih&t “the multitude of man¬ 
kind itself have hail a great Inclination for a long time to follow o»r reli'jiou* uO- 
$ervanett*'(Work», Wbiston’s transl., vol. iv.,p. 3.59, ed, 182t»); and ho ailds, that 
not only tho Sabbath, but the Jewish fasts, and ordinances of meats and drinks, 
had been adopted by the Gentilcs-'-many of those Itomans who did so being 
circumcised proselytes to Judaism, To suppose that anything else was meant 
by Josephus and Philo, or that if they had intended to make the assertion attri¬ 
buted to them, they would have deserved to be listened to in the face of all au¬ 
thentic ancient history, is so inadini8sible,thatitis surprising to observe n theo¬ 
logian of such eminence os Bishop Law interpreting their words as indicating, 
nay proving, that the primitive Sabbath was in early times observed '• in all 
nations of the world.”—^liBw’s ComiderationB on the, Theory of IteUyion, p. 52.) 
The teftimemies cited by Grotius and Owen from othei* authors are equally 



But this is far more than it is necmary to contend for here ; all that 
I am bound to shew is, that the Sabbatarian interpretation of the 


uDscrviceable, evon if genuine; bat as some of them bavc been found to bo 
spurious, Mr Oliver abandons the alleged lines of Hesiod, Homer, Linus, and 
Callimachus, as useless to tho Sabbatarian cause (Prise Essay, pp. 17, 80; and 
see Letter to (iodfrey Jliyijins, Esq., by T. S. fluglics, li.A., of Cambridge.) 
Tliougli some Gentiles indeed appear to have observed “ tlie sevcntii day” as a 
festival, there is reason to believe that it was the seventh, not of the week, but of 
the month ,• the first and fourth days of which are sai<l to have been equally holy.— 
(Heylin, p. 8ii.) The statement of Lucian (nasaXoyis-rii;, § 16), about the custom 
of boys playing on the seventli day, proves nothing: possibly ho refers to the 
Jewish Mabbatli, which in liis time (about A,n. 160) had been extensively in¬ 
troduced as a holiday among the Gentil<*s ; or be may speak of the seventh day 
of the month—as to whlcli 1 am assured by a friend whom, because of his 
eminence as a classical scholar, I requested to examine the matter critically, 
that “ there is no evidence whatever that any of tlie Pagan nations observed 
every seventh day at any period previous to the introduction of the Jewish 
customand that the only trace of a seventh day being sacred occurs at 
Athens, where tho seventh day of every lunar month was dedicated to Apollo, 
because ho was believed to have linen born on the seventh day of some month.” 
Hongstenberg, also, regards it as proved liy Seldon and others (of whom he 
names Gomerus, Le S<tbh,, c. J ; Spener; and Idcler, ChronoL, th, i., p, 87), ‘‘ that 
tho seventh day has not been kept by a single people except the Israelites, and 
that where a seventli day has been observed, it has not been tho seventh day 
of tho week. The arguruent then,'’ says he, “ changes into one for the opposite 
side. If the Hahbatli had been instituted at tho first, w’o should expect to find 
traces of its observance elsewhere Ilian amongst the Israelites, At any rate, 
this argument against the institutionlat the first, serves to strengthen the 
more important one, that, in the whole liistory of the times anterior to Moses, 
no trace of tho observance of tlic Sabbath occurs.”---(T’/tc Lord’s Day, p. 78.) 
Besides, even if the Greek boys were let loose from school on the seventh day 
of the week, would this evince that the day was " sacred —or, if it did, should 
wo be warranted to affirm (as Mr Jordan, for instance, does), that such a conti¬ 
nued observance of the seventh day “idoiidy points back to tho period when 
it commenoed out of a general tradition of the Sabbath”? (Traces and Indica¬ 
tions of the Primitioc Sabbath in many of the rnstitulions and Observances of the 
Ancient B'orW, by tlio Hov. John Jordan, Vicar of Knstone, tixon .; in The Chris¬ 
tian Sabbath considered in its Variovs A.ipcets, p. u2.) IVould it, in fact, do more 
than point to some common source of revei-enco for the seventh day? ilcylin 
(pp. 87, 88) quotes from Seneca, Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Apion, 
passages illustrative of the notorious fact, that the Sabbath was a subject of 
general ridicule among the Uoiuans; and, to shew that other Gentile nations 
despised it at an earlier time, he cites from Lamentations i. 7, tho complaint of 
Jeremiah that “ tho adversaries saw her (Jerusalem), and did mock at her Sab¬ 
baths.” If tho early Gentiles paid respect to the Sabbath, how could it servo 
08 a “ sign” of the covenant between God and the Jews? And if tho Gentiles 
oiqikt to have observed it, why is there not a single allusion to Its profanation 
as one of the sins for which they are said iu the Old Testament to have been 
the objects of God’s wrath ? 

Tho second assertion of GrOtiiis is, that tho hebdomadal division of time is a 
monument of the creation of the world in seven days. In this ho is followed by 
the whole body of Sabbatarian advocates, many of whom confidently affirm 
besides, that no other origin can possibly be assigned either for the week, or for 
the reverence in which the number seven was generally held in the Hast Dr 
Owen, in particular, oxpressea himself strongly to this effect, in § 15 of his 36th 
Exercitation ; and very recently Dr KItto has written as follows;—" If the 
seventh-day Sabbath was observed from the time of man's creation, an observance 
which made so large a part in faiis life adequately accounts for all those phe- 
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passa^ IS not certainly the true one: and as by u avSpunros Jesiis 
undeniably miyht mean, not nMnkind, but “ the man** to whom tlio 
Sabbath was given (». e., the Jew), my point is sufficiently carried. 

• 

nomena in ^ij^ard to the number seven which wo w'ltueM. Jlut if that iH$titu~ 
tion had HO existence, wc arc compktely at a loss on the sub/ect, - nothiiit/ to say ,— 
NOTHING TO COS3BOTURK.’'—(Oaify Bible f/lustralioHS, " Mows ami Judges,” 
p. 292.) In like manner we are told by Mr .Jordan, that ” the division of time 
into weeks of seven days is a system suited neither to their months, which con¬ 
sisted of thirty days, nor to their years, which consisted of SIGO days, and wliich 
couid not therefore result from any subdivision of these, nor tliey from mul¬ 
tiplication of seven days. Such a week is, in fact, aitogotlirr uiisulted to any 
natural year like the solar, or to a month such as tlic lunar; and could not, there- 
fore, have originated with them. We seek in vain, therefore, among natural phe¬ 
nomena for such an origin of it; while the institution of the Sabbath, and the 
reasons of that institution taught by Moses, at once point to one which there 
is no disputing.”— {Tlte Christian ^bbath eousidtrtd in its Various Aspects, 
p. 45.) And even so acute a writer as Dr Taylor of Norwich delivers the opinion, 
that the patriarchal custom of reckoning ti me by seven days, or weeks, “can bo 
referred to no other supposable original but the institution of the i^nbbath at 
the creation.”— (Scheme of Scripture Divinity, in Bishop Watson's (’’o/I. e/T’Aco/. 
Tracts, vol. i., p. 29. Bee also Dwight, Sena. evil.; Holden, pp. :}8~4l; Ward- 
law, pp. 11, 22, 101; Macfarlan, p. 14; Briicc, p. 21; Oliver, pp. 11-22; 
Iforth Dritikh Review, vol. xviil., p. 400; and Kadie’s Ihhlieal Cycloptrdia, art. 
Wekk.) Now, as it has in these daj's become a demonstrated fact, lliat the 
reason assigned in the current edition of the Kourtli ('oniinandnient fV«r the in¬ 
stitution of the Sabbath is untrue, so that tiie other edition must now ho re¬ 
garded as having a batter title to be received os genuine, wc are forced either 
to find a different reason, or to sit down content witli being so “ comidetely at 
a loss on the subject” as to have “nothing to say,—nothing to conjecture.” 
But although resignation under inevitable ignorance is a virtue which it is cosy 
to practise, still it is pleasant to think that, in the present case, our reduction 
to a nonplus is hardly so complete as these learned wi iters represent. For, 
after all, a very plausible conjecture has often been given - one which Dr Kitto, 
who confesses himself at his wits’ end if the common theory be excluded, might 
have found no farther off than in his own excellent Cycloptr.din ’ And it is 
simply this:—“ The division of time by weeks, as it is one of the most 
ancient and universal, so is it one of the most obvious inventions, espe¬ 
cially among a rude people, whoso calendar required no very nice adjust¬ 
ments. Among all early nations, the lunar months were the readiest largo 
divisions of time, and though tbe recurrence of the lunar periml in about 
29^ days was incompatible with any exact subdivision, yet the nearest wliolo 
number of days which could bu subdivided into shorter ]*eriuds, would be either 
30 or 28; of which the latter would of course he adopted, as admitting of divi¬ 
sion into 4, corresponding nearly to those striking phenomena, the phases or 
quarters of the moon. Kach of these wonld palpably correspond to about a 
week; and in a period of about 5| lunations, the same jihases would return very 
nearly to the same days of the week.”—(Kitto’s Cyclupasdia of Jtiblical Litera¬ 
ture, vol. ii., p. 655.) The preference of a subdivision of the dneient month into 
four weeks of seven days, rather than five weeks of six, might the more readily 
take place, because in aneient astronomy tbe nuti^er of the planets was 
considered to be seven—the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Hun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn—here named in the order of their supposed distances from tbe 
earth. The names of these heavenly bodies were given to the <lays of the 
week, and we still find traces of them in the modern nomenclatures of the 
seven days. The Dies Lunae of the Romans has become our Monday, and 
the Lundi of the French; Dies MaHis, Lies Mereurii, Lies Jovis, and Lies Veneris, 
are Mardi, Mercridi, Jewdi, hnd yendredi in French; but with ye Tuesday, 
fVedndHtay, Thursday, an«I Friday —from theflrandinavian godsTuisco, W oden, 
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We now arrive at the time when the Apoetles began to preach the 
Oospel to the Gentiles as well as Jews; and here the clearest evidence 
is wot with, that the Sabbath was never intended to be imposed 
upon the converted Pagans. A dispute arose at Antioch between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians; certain Jews maintaining that con¬ 
formity to tlio Mosaic ceremonies was incumbent upon the Gentiles 
also, while Paul and Barnabas, with “ no small dissension and dispu¬ 
tation,” maintained the opposite view. The question was referred for 

Thor, and Friga, whose names were given hy our Saxon forefathers to the 
days in question (see the Encyclopfedia Britanniea, 7th cd., vol. xviii., p. 337): 
Diet Hatumi is Satarday and Hameth; while Dies fiolis (called also Diet Domi¬ 
nica) parses with us into Sunday, and with the French into Dimnnelt*. 
Whether the nnnie Diet Dominica (fi/tipt nuf/eeKn, llev. i. 10) oriijinally had re¬ 
ference—as Mr Higgins {Horm Sabbatiece, pp. 51, 97) contends, though, it ap¬ 
pears, on inmicquato grounds {The Sabbath f or an Examination of the Six 
Tent, Slc., p.l3S)— to the Sun, which, he says, was anciently styled Dominus Sol 
(see also Inquiry into tl^e Oriyin of Septenary Institutions, &c., froni the Wett- 
miniler Rev. for Oct. 1850, p. 47), or to the resurrection of our Lord upim 
a Sunday, deserves to bo farth'.'r investigated; but the popular opinion is 
pretty generally accepted by thcloarned, as at least protalfle," that the name 
Lord's Day or Dies Dominica originated from this groat event in the Chris¬ 
tian history.—(I'aley, U. v., ch. vii.; and Kitto’s Cyclop, vol. ii., p. 269.) 

Mrs bomutcTViilu, in lier Connexion of the Physical Sciences, observes that 
** The period of seven days, by far the most permanent division of time, and 
the most ancient monument of astronomical knowledge, was used in India b}' the 
Brahmins witii the same denominations employed by us, and was alike found 
in the calendars of the Jews, Kgyptians, Arabs, and Assyrians; it has survived 
the full of empires, and has existed among all successive generations—a proof 
of their common origin.” Although the clause here printed in italics is 
directly ojiposcd to tlio popular notion contended for by Mr .Iordan, that the 
seven days of creation must have been the origin of the week, yet in quoting 
the passage (in The. Christian Sabbath considered in its Varivtts Aspect*, p. 50) 
he seems to have been absolutely blind to this fact. And I cannot help suggest¬ 
ing besides, tliat the prevaloiiec of the hebdoiinidal period indicates not so much 
what Mrs Mommerville thinks it doe.s, the common origin of the nations by whom 
It was used, as that of the week itself which was so early and widely adopted. 
The astronomers of each nntion were as likely as those of any other to 
employ the helHloiiindiil period as the most natural; and if any nation used it 
before the others, that nation niiglit communicate it, and also tlie names of the 
days, to those around; fruTii whom, again, it might pass to others still—as it 
did Aom the Hgyptiuiis to the llomnns, two or tlirec centuries after the birth 
of Christ. Till then their muntlis were divided into three irregular parts. 

With respect to the sacred, mysterious, and perfect character which in ancient 
times was so generally ascribed to tlio number seven, this might naturally 
orlso from its being, as we have seen, tbo numberof the so-called planets, which 
in the East were worshipped as gods. That it could not arise from any tradition 
of the creation,* is certain fVom the fact that the work of bringing the uni¬ 
verse into its present state is now known to have occupied an incalculably 
longer period than six days; the probability hence now being, that the sacred* 
ness of the number seven, instead of having been derived from the seven days 
mentioned in Genesis, was, on the contrary, the cause, direct or indirect, of the 
introduction of that period into the Hebrew cosmogony! 

See generally, on the subjects of this Note, Seldcn, De Jure NdturaU et Qen- 
tium, lib. ii., cap. xiv-xxii;—the Ancient Universal JIUtory, B. I., c]i.vli.; Svo 
ed., vol. ill., p. 231 y-^Entye. Brit., 7th ed., vol. vi., p. 3 ;— PeAny Oyrloptedia, 
vol. xxvii., p, 189, art. Wkek j —Kitto's Cyclop, of Biblical Literature, voL ii., 
pp. 268, BSS, 738-9;—and Kusseirs The Lord's Day not the Setbbath, pp. 
16, 36, .where Bailly's Hist, of Ancient Astronomy is quoted. 
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decision to the Chiistian Church at Jerusiileiii, iiicliidiugiho Apustlcs; 
and in the written judgment which they sent to Antioch, it was for¬ 
mally declar^ unnecessary that the law of Moses should be olnserved 
by the Gentiles, except to this extent; “ That ye absUvin from moats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things stranglc4l, and from 
fornication: from which if ye keep yourselves, yo shall do well.’’ * 
The observance of the Sabbath being here omitted, the Gentiles, 
it is plain, are declared to have no more cuncern with that institu¬ 
tion than with circumcision. Accordingly, it is acknowledged by 
Horsley (with whom the Sabbatarians in general agreo), that “ had 
the Sabbath been a rite of tbo Mosaic institution,” lio “should hold 
this argument unanswerablelie takes refuge however in tho po¬ 
sition, that sabbalh-ol>sorvanco not only was imposed at tho crea¬ 
tion, and so must have been “ a general duty at tlie time of the insti¬ 
tution” by Moses; “ but, in tbo nature of tbo thing, was of perpetual 
importance,—since, in every stage of tho world’s existence, it is man’s 
interest to remember, and his duly to acknoAvlodge, bis dopoudonco 
upon God as the Creator of all things, and of man among the rest.” f 
But 08 the notion of a primoval Sabhatii is now stripped of the little 
plausibility which it over had, and as the importainteof roinoniheriiig 
and acknowledging our dcpendeuco upon (rod is nowise identical with 
tho duty of resting from labour on Hie seventh day of tho week (ivhieh 
is tho duty, and the whole duty, imposed hy the Kourih Cominaiid- 
ment), tho nnti-sahbatariaii argument from tho apostolic <locrce must, 
on Horsley’s own principle, bo hold hy un to bo unanswerable. 

* Acts XV. 29. Why oven this small amount of conf«>riiiity to tho law of 
Moses was enjoined, was considered before, p. i72. Tlie doctrine there stated 
agrees with that of the ('onfession of Augsburg, which is ((unted by Ijiout.- 
Colonel T. Pcrronct Thompson, in his Exercises, vol. v., p. ll/>. (liundoii, 
1842.) At p. 118 of the same volume may be seen tho original ])assago about 
the Ijord's Day, of wliich a translation was given ante, p. 287. 

By tho word “ fornication” in the Jerusalem decree, we probably should un¬ 
derstand participation in the obscene rites which forined u portion of the wor¬ 
ship of certain heathen gods; the practice being in this n's/n'fi in opposition to 
the law of Moses. For fornie.ation, in the abstract, was not forbidden to the 
.Tews} and by their prophets the word was employed figuratively to express 
idolatry itself. fSce Kitto's C'ye/y/*. of Dill. Lit., vol. i., p. 716.) From the 
common phrase, to go a-whoring after other gods,” applied to tlie Israelites, 
we may learn what tho temptation to idolatry was, to which they so readily 
yielded. Bishop ITorsley, indeed, interprets literally the word in tho decree; 
giving as a reason for the prohibition of the practice thereby, tiiat “ it hath 
been owing to that refinement of sentiment which the Christian religion hath 
produced, that this is at last understood to be a breach of natural morality. In 
the heat^n world,’' says he, “ it w'as never thought to be a crime, except it 
was accompanied with injury to a virgin’s honour, or with violation-'of tbe 
marriage-bod. Abstinence, in this instance, was omsidered as a peculiarity of 
Judaism; and had it not been mentioned in the apostolical decree, the Gentile 
converts would not have been very ready to discern that the prohibition of this 
crime is included in the Seventh Commandment .”—(Hsrmon xxii.) Now, in 
reality the Jews themselves discerned no such meaning in the i^venth Com- 
mandmeut; nor was there, until long after the time of Moses, any inculcation of 
that purity of the mind itself, which indisposes to licentious conduct. The in- 
teipretatlon above suggested seems therefore the only one admissible. 

T Sermon xxii. 
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To the argument of Paley in support of the opinion for which I 
contend, Dr Dwight laconically answers: ** Neither was abstinence 
from theft, murder, lying, coveting, profaneness, or idolatry, enjoined 
by the apostles upon the Christian Gentiles.”** Nothing could shew 
more clearly than this, of what vital importance to Sabbatarianism is 
the notion that the Fourth Commandment is not a positive law, but 
a part of the law of nature ; since except upon the assumption that 
it is a part, the reply of Dr Dwight, which he evidently thinks 
conclusive, would be silly and impertinent. For, In the words of 
Jortin, ” this controversy was not about the moral law, the love of 
God and of our neighbour, and the like duties; it was only concern¬ 
ing the ritual law,”f As the falsity of Dr Dwight’s assumption has 
already been made evident, and is admitted by almost everybody 
but the Sabbath Alliance, the conclusion becomes inevitable, that the 
Apostles declared, in the most formal manner, the freedom of the Gen¬ 
tiles from the necessity of observing the only Sabbath which we know 
to have ever been appointed.;); 

Indeporidontly of this decree, we are driven to the same conclusion 
by the writings of St Paul, addressed to the converts in Home, Galatia, 
and Colossffi. ” Those who favour the English opinion,” says Heng- 
stenberg, ” find the expressions of Paul inconvenient, arid seek by 
forced iutorpietationsto ex[)lain them away. This is seen most clearly 
in the remarks of Haldane on * certain expressions in the New Testa¬ 
ment.’ No one, on reading his work, can help feeling that the author 
would be glad if these ‘ certain expressions ’ were not there. In Rom. 
xiv. 5, 6, the apostle speaks indulgently of those who esteem one day 
above another, lie has in his mind those who do not seek to enforce 
upon others the practices which they cannot relinquish themselves ; 
Christians, who have conic over from .ludaism, and who, therefore, re¬ 
quire time before the new principle can have its perfect power. In Col. 
ii. 16, however, he warns them to hewai c of those who wish to judge 
oUiors in meat, and drink, and festivals, and new moons, and Sab¬ 
baths, ‘ which arc a shadow of things to come, bat the body is of 
Christ,' who gives his own people the power to rise above the Jewish, 
piecemeal religion—a religion not favoured by the Old Testament— 
and serve God without ceasing. But he speaks most strongly in Gal. 
iv, 9-11 :— ‘ IIow^ turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
wheroiinto ye desire again to be in bondage ? Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and yeai’s.’ The preference of certain days,whatever 
they may he, whether called Sundays or Sabbaths, or by any other 
name, appears here as a return to an elementary and child’s religion, 
such as the Galatians had submitted to before, when in their heathen 
condition ; and is denounced as unworthy of Christians, who are to be 
a godly people, walking constantly before God, and presenting them¬ 
selves continually unto Him, aliving sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. 

” These expressions are certainly opposed to every view of the Snn- 

* Theology. Sermon evii. t Jortin’e Works, toI. ix., p. 124. 

J Holden sajrs: '* From the Jewish Sabbath, Christians, it is freely acknow¬ 
ledged, are released; but the objections of Paley cannot in justice be urged 
against the weekly festival, 'which wat a divine appointment of a long anterior 
date, and never afterwards annulled.”—(P. 175.) 
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day, which leads to its being regarded as the only day of religion, the 
* pearl of days,’ the ‘ light of the ,weok,* if by this is meant that the 
other days belong to man, and this alone to Owl. They show the 
fallacy of every view which, supposes that Qod is satistled with one 
day, and which, in order that this day may be invested with a brighter 
halo, allows deep shadows to rest upon the other days of the week. 
Sacred days and hours are a part of Judaism, not of the true religion 
even of the Old Testament; they are well suited for Kationalism, but 
not for tho Christian Church. To seek to introduce them is to misun> 
derstand Christ. It cannot, huw'ever, be doubted that tlmso who hold 
the Sabbatarian view arc inclined to this; although, by carrying it 
out, we frustrate the lofty aim which ought never to be lost sight of 
by the Christian Church.”* 

How seldom the Sabbatarians have the eonvngo to face these words 
of Paul, even in order to explain them away, has already bocii abun¬ 
dantly shewn ;f but one attempt in parlicuitu', to get rid of tho pas¬ 
sage in Horn. xiv. 4, 5, so far excels all others in buhlness, that it 
deserves to bo presented here. I fiini it in an article on tbo Sabbath 
in the Eclcctk Review for .Tunc 1830, p. 107. “ Put hero again,” says 
the reviewer, “ the ceremonial observance of particular <lays i.s referred 
to, chiefly as regarded fasting at such 8eas(ms; ami as fjwting was 
nevor practised by tho .lews on the Sahliath-day, it seems unlikely 
that that day is alluded to ” ! Such an argument as this shows aliko 
the writer’s expectation that his readers would save themselves the 

* The Lord's Day, p. 103 4. To the same pfiect see Milton’s Christian I>oc- 
trine, p. 606; Barrow's Kxpusitiou of the Fourth ('oiniimiuliueiit; ilurtiu's 
Works, vol. ix., p. 124 ; Kitto's Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit., vol. ii., p. 657 ; The Mo¬ 
saic Babbath, ]i. 24 ; The Sabbath, or an Fixaniiiiation of the Six Texts, &c., pp. 
176-203,316 -317 ; Neander'silist. ofthe I’lanting, Ac., of the Christian (’hureh, 
vol. i., p. 156; Michaelis's Cum. on the Jiuws of Muses, vol. iv.,p. 44; and Col. 
Thompson's Exercises, vol. v., p, 102. For attempts to meet the argument, see 
The Christian Sabbath con-idered in its Various Aspects, pp. B1 86, 381. 

The learned Bunsen, in his late work on ilippolytus and bis Age, vol. Hi., p, 
349, expresses strongly his Approval of Ilengsteuborg's treatise, and his own 
dissent from tlie Sabbatarian notions of tlie Furitans. " Thu celebration of the 
day of our Lord’s resurrection,'’ says he, was already more solemnly observed 
than the Jewish Sabbath, considered as the eve of the great solumiiity. We 
nowhere, however, find a trace of that relapse into Jewish ceimmonial, the un¬ 
christian interruption of congregational church and social life, which some 
persons in the English and Scotch cliurches, amiable in other respects, maintain 
to be adlvine institution binding upon all Christians; and who are not contented 
with defending a wise and free popular custom, which may be, within certain 
limits, a necessary eorreetio for many people, as < hristian and moral in tlie idea. 
It is consolatory to see that a man so sti ougly attached to positive church doc¬ 
trines, and BO earnest as Hengstenberg, h«s voluntarily come forward to oppose 
the abuse of this custom, in a little work of his which has lately appeared, con¬ 
taining thoroughly sound principles upon the observation of Sunday. Judaism 
remains Judaism, and is both foreign and in opposition to the Qusprl.” 

t Ante, pp. 66-61, 290, 326, 330, 439. To the treatises on tiio Habbath 
where no mcntioi) whatever is made of Rom. xjv. 6, 6, I must add that of tbo 
late Rev. Duncan Macfarlan, minister of Renfrew, and formerly, I believe, one 
of the ministers of Ola»gow, He was a woitliy nian, and seems to have pre¬ 
ferred silence on the subject, to the employ inent of sophistry in a vain attempt 
to counteract the force of tbe passage. 
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trouble of looking at the passage itself, and the extremity of despera¬ 
tion towhich the Sabbatarians are reduced when compelled to encounter 
St Paul. Here are the first six verses of the chapter: “ Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For 
one bolieveth that ho may eat all things: another, who is weak, eat- 
eth herbs. Lot not him that eatoth despise him that eateth not; and 
let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth: for God hath 
received him. Who art thou that judgest another span's servant? to 
his own master he standuth or falleth. Yea, ho shall be holden up: 
for God is able to make him stand. One man esteometh oiio day 
above another: another csteemeth evory day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, ro- 

f ardoth it ihito the Lord; and ho that regardeth not the day, to the 
lord ho doth not regard it. He that eateth, eatoth to the Lord, for 
he givoth God thanks; and ho that eatoth not, to the Lord he eateth 
not, and givoth God thinks.” Let any man of sense and candour per¬ 
use these vcrsu.s, and say,/ra!, whether the apostle speaks of the obser¬ 
vance of days in relation to fasting, or merely as an additional and inde^ 
pendent illustration of the principle which fasting is introduced in con¬ 
nexion witli; and semully^ whether, unless he intended to allude to the 
Sabbath, ho could have used the words, “ One man esteeineth one day 
above another; another esteometh bvkry day alike.” Those word^ 
in truth, are fatal, nut only to the supposition that there existed in 
Paul’s time a Sabhath appointed at the Creation^ but to the theory— 
whitdi I now proceed to consider—that a Christian Sabbath had been 
appointed by Christ or his apostles, if not by altering the Fourth 
Commandment in regard to the day of the week (which is tho notion 
of tho.Puritans), and extending its operation to the Gentiles (which 
tho Puritans think was unnecessary); at least by instituting a new and 
independent festival in honour of tho resurrection of Christ. 

Tho evidence which tho Puritans adduce in support of their opinion 
that tho first <lay of tho week was substituted tor the seventh, is the 
same which is appealed to by tho advocates of the Divine authority of 
a new institution called tho Lord’s Day—some of those advocates re- 
gai’ding the festival as in all respects equivalent to tho Jewish Sab¬ 
bath, while others (such as Palcy) hold that nothing more has boon 
divinely appointed than that Christians shall “ assevMe upon tho first 
day of the week for the purpose of public worship and religious in¬ 
struction but that “ tho resHiuj on that day from our employments 
longer than wo are detained from them by attendance upon these as¬ 
semblies, is to Christians an ordinance of human institution, binding 
nevertheless upon the conscience of every individual of a country in 
which a wookly Sabbath is established, for tho sake of tho beneficial 
purposes which tho public and regular observance of it promotes, and 
rocommoiidod perhaps in some degree to tho Divine approbation, by 
the resemblance it beat's to what God was pleased to make a solemn 
part of tho law which ho delivered to tho people of Israel, and by its 
subserviency to many of tho same uses.”* 

* Dnley's Moral Philosophj,«|l. v., rh. vii Eveu this conclusion P.iley often as 
“ jiFftbable," and nothing more. Thet bf wns i>r>nsciuus of having overstretched 



On all hands it is admittud that ** there is no special euactinont in 
th^ew Testament regarding the change of the Sabbath from the 
se^th to the first day of the week,"* or the appointment of a new 
festival called the Lord’s Day; but the circumstantial evidence is as¬ 
serted to bo amply sufficient “to satisfy any roasunabie inquirer,” 
that (as the Puritans say) the meuth clay specified in the Pourth 
Oommandment, which is to be considered tis universally and for over 
binding, was changed by Divine authority to ihe Jint; or (as others 
say) that the Lord’s Day was instituted by Christ, or by his apostles 
divinely commissioned to do so. 

Six passages in the Now Testament are appealed to ns containing 
the circumstantial evidence which is said to he so clear aud conclu¬ 
sive. These have frequently been discussed, hut uov^ir more ably 
or thoroughly than by the author of a rocent work already often 
referred to and nobody who wishes to understand the controversy 
in all its details, should omit to peruse a treatise in which the subject 
is handled so acutely, fairly, and cumprohensivcly, that liillc or no¬ 
thing of importance remains to ho said by others. 

Text No. I. is John xx. 10 : “ The saino day at evening, being the 
first day of the week, when the doore wero shut where the disciples 
wore assembled for,fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace bo unto you." Now, in tho work 
referred to, not only is it proved beyond all qtiestion, from a compari¬ 
son of sundry passages, that the appearance of Christ on this occasion 
was on tho neamd day of the week (wliieh began at suiwet); but good 
grounds are stated fur tho inference that it was not until after the 
commencement of that day that the disciples ftsscmOled. Conse¬ 
quently it is, on tho one hand, certain that /o’, by bis appearing among 
them, could not intend to sanctify tho first <lay of tho week; while, 
on the other hand, it may reasonably be conclmle<l that the disciples 
could not, by assembling, intend to celelnatu tlio Jay of his resurrec¬ 
tion. And this second conclusion is rendered as irresistible as the first,^ 
by tho circumstance that as yet few of them had heanl, and not one' 
of them believedf that tho Lord had risen. .Miuut his real purpose in 
appearing to the disciples at this time, we ai-e left in no uncertainty 
by the Evangelists: it was to dissipate their doubts as to his resur¬ 
rection, and to instruct them in ihe duties of their future mission as 
his apostles.! 

Text No. II. is John xx. 26 : “ And after eight days again his dis¬ 
ciples wore within, and 'I'hoimis with them: then came Jesus, the 
doors being shut, and stood in tho midst, and said, Peace bo unto 
you." This tdiews that another meeting took place, and that Jesus 
appeared at it: but, in tho first place, that it took place on tho day 

(witb a very gootl intention) the evidence contnined in the New Teetament, 1 
am disposed to believe with the author of “ Tlie Sabbath, or an Examination of 
the Blit Texts,’’&c., p. 317-330. 

* These are the words of the Sabbath Alliance, ns quoted »Me, p. 485. 

t'Tbe Sabbath; or, lui Examination of the Six Texts commonly adduced 
from the New Testament in Proof of a Cliristi-nn Sahhati). Hy a Iinyman. Cion* 
cion, 1849. l*i>. 338, 8vo. 
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week after the first meeting, is a mere conjecture ; and, secondly, sup-' 
posing the fact to ho so, still, as his first appearance was on theises|i«2 
day of the week, the purpose of this other appearance on the se^d 
day of the week could not ho to sanction the celebration of the day 
of the resurrection. As for the disciples themselves, it is a gratuitous 
assumption that they held no meetings in the interval between these 
two; while, in regard to Christ, “ there can be no doubt,” says Mil¬ 
ton, “ that he appeared on other days also, Luke xxiv. 36, and John 
xxi. 3, 4: * Peter saith unto them, 1 go a fishing,’ which was not law¬ 
ful on the Sabbath; so that the day following, on the morning of which 
Christ appeared, could not have been the first day of the week. Even 
supposing, however, that it had been so, still the assigning this as a 
reason for th% institution of a new Sabbath, is matter solely of human 
inference; since no commandment on this subject, nor auy reason for 
such institution, is found in all Scripture.”* In Acts i. 2, 3, it iii 
recorded that after his rosuiTection Jesus “ shewed himself alive unto 
the apostles whom ho had chosen,.. . beiiiff seen, of them forty datfs, and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of Godwhile Paul 
asserts that “ he was seen many days of them which came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto the people” 
(Acts xiii. 31). Can these expressions be fairly held to be compatible 
with the notion that he appeared to them only on Sundays ?f Paley, 
with every disposition to make out a case for the Divine, institution 
of the Lord’s Day, finds in Texts 1. and II., when viewed in connexion 
with each other, only something which ” looks like an appointment 
and design to meet” upon the frst day of the week. Suppose that 
there was an appoiutipent and design to meet, aud that the meet¬ 
ings were upon the first day of the week, still the passages neither 
jointly nor separately afford a tittle of evidence that the disciples met 
aud Christ appeared because it was the first day of the week, and in 
order to signalixe it as the Christian Sabbath. Had such been the 
intention of our Lord, is it credible that he should neither at these 
two meetings, nor on any other occasion of his appearing to the dis¬ 
ciples before his ascension, have said one word to them respecting it, 
or that if he did, his historians should uot have related what he said ? 

It is i^markable that St Matthew omits all notice of the meeting 
in the evening which followed the resurrection, and of that also which 
took place ‘ after eight daysyet as one of the eleven ho must have 
been present at both. His silence on this subject contributes an ad¬ 
ditional inference that the disciples could not have met at either of 
these meetings for the purpose of instituting or celebrating a new re¬ 
ligious rite.^ 

* Christian Doctrine, B. ii,, ch. vii., p. 609,—^The edition I quote from is the 
first, published in 1825 ; hut the treatise has lately been reprinted as part of 
the edition of Milton's Prose Works in Bohn’s Standard Library, where the 
chapter referred to will be found in vol. v., p. 64. 

't> See the confident way in which Mr lloldcn makes, and argues upon, the 
contrary assumption, in his treatise on the Christian Sabbath, p. 224; and the 
similar course of Mr Oliver in his Prize Essay, p. 58. 

} The Sabbath; or an Exaiuinatiou, &c., p. 45. See the extract from Chil¬ 
ling worth, ante, p. 197-8. 



Text Ne. III. is Acts ii. 1: “ And when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, they were all with one accord hi one place.” A con¬ 
fessedly uncertain calculation* makes it appear that this was also 
the first day of the week; but if so, the fact of the meeting being re¬ 
corded simply as on the day of Penteeo&t^ without mention either of 
the first day of the week, or of any act done by the dis(*iples i« honour of 
that day; indicates very clearly that the meeting was fur a purpose 
connect^ with the great Jewish festival, and not fur the purpose of 
keeping holy the day as a Christian festival. Had the incidentlieon 
considered by the historian to have any connexion with the Sabbath, 
or the Lord’s Lay, he certainly would have mentioned the iirst day 
of the week ; instead of leaving us to <liscovor by a doulitful calcu¬ 
lation that this meeting, held about thirty years bofbre the time 
when he wrote, took place upon a Sunday, tndeod, so ridiculous is 
the attempt of the* Sabbatarians to press the text before us into 
their service, that Paley, who must have seen at a glance its unfitness 
for such a purpose, has passed it over in utter silence. 

Text No. IV. is Acts xx. 6, 7 : “ And wo [St Paul and his com¬ 
panions] . . . came unto them to Troas in live days ; where wo ahodo 
seven days. And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together [more jirodsely, the disciples being come togotherj to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them.” The Layman hi're observes: 
“Not till soven-and-twonty ycai’s after the (lospel had been proclaimed 
by the Apostles, is there any instance recorded of a meeting of Chris¬ 
tians upon the first day of the week. At length wo find one in the text 
before us. But it is a solitary instance; a very remarkable circumstance 
this, if, in the time of the Apostles,it was the constant custom of Chris¬ 
tians to meet upon that day.”—(P. 71.)-''Soo .also pp. 141, 100, 210. 

That the meeting recorded in this text was held for reWjious }mr- 
poses —that it was held accordhuj to a orekly ensiom —thattho break¬ 
ing of bread was the eating of tiie Lord's Supper— and that the dis¬ 
ciples who assembled on this one occasion (or statedly on the first day 
of the week, if you will), kept as a Sabbath [i. c. season of rest from 
labour) the wholq of the day on which they met,-are one and ail of 
them assertions unvouched by a particle of proof. Hjythe phrase 
“ breaking bread,” used without (|ualiAcatiun, the Jew meant the 
taking of an ordinaiy meal: that it has no other meaning here was 
the decided opinion of Calvin ;t and to this view Paley, by forbearing 
to claim for it any other, has virtually given in his adherence.J “ Yet 
breaking bread,” says the Jjayman, “ is the only expression in tho 
text which affords even a pretence for saying' that the meeting at 

* 8ee Holden, p. 235; and Kitto's (‘yclopaedia, vol. ii., p. 2(>9. 

t In Act. ii.; quoted by Ileylin, Pan II., p. 24.—Milton npeaksofitM, atall 
events, uueextain whether this was a periodical meeting, or only bold occa¬ 
sionally, and of their own accord; hether It was a religious festival, or a fra- 
terual meal,” &c .—{Chrittitm Ductrlnt, p. 609.) 

X See, in support of the iiitrepretatiou contended for, ^cts ii. 46; xx. II. 
xxvii. 35,36.—liightfootrtn bis .Tournal of the Westminster Assembly, recordn 
H discussion which took place on 20th February 1644, when .Mr Gomlwin said 
“ * Breaking bread,’ and’ eating,’ Is used in !4cripture. Acts xxvii. 35, for coni- 
ition eating; Acts xx. 16 [11?] means the same.’'—(Llglitfiwt's Horis, by 
Pitman, vol. xiii., p. 193.) 
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Troas was specially for a religious purpose. No mention is made of 
prayer or tfaanksgivingi<^> Mention is indeed made of St Paul’s preach¬ 
ing; but that St Paul, who was accustomed to preach on every day> 
of the week when opportunity offered, should take this opportunity 
of preaching on the first day of the week, can yield no proof that the 
design of the disciples at Troas, in meeting to take a meal in com¬ 
mon on the first day of the week, was also to perform some act of re¬ 
ligious worahip. . . . Moreover, the meeting at Troas, to be of any 
value to the Sabbatarian cause, must be proved to have taken place 
on the first day of the week, because it was the first day of the week.” 
But there is no evidence either of this, or of the assumption that the 
disciples at Troas did not come together to break bread on other days , 
of the week also, as those in Jerusalem are recoi*dod to have done.* 
It is shown by the Layman to be in the highest degree probable, from 
St Luke’s ordinary manner of recording events, that had he here in¬ 
tended to notice a custom, he would have been more explicit, and not 
have left it to be inferred; and this ho would have been the more 
careful to do, because the alleged custom was of such importance as 
to bo peculiarly desorvitig of his notice. If the early Christians 
really observed the first day of the week as a stated season of worship, 
or as a Sabbath, is it possible that St Luko should not, in tbo whole 
course of liis history of tho Acts of the Apostles, comprising a period 
of thirty years, mention more than one mooting of Christians on that 
day # To crown all—it is discovered that in Griesbach’s edition of 
the Now Testament, the phrase translated “ when the disciples came 
together to break broad,” is corrected to another which signifies “ we 
[». e. Paul and bis compauiuns] boiug come toootbor to break bread”— 
ovmfYfiivwv rjnSiv kXimtui uprov ! This, if admitted, at once extinguishes 
tbo inference of Paley, that we here “ find tho same custom (of hold¬ 
ing religious assemblies upon tho first day of the wook) in a Christian 
church at a great distance from Jerusalem.”' But, independently of. 
Oriosbach’s correction, there is no good ground for ovcu this re¬ 
mark of Paley—that tbo “ manner in which tho historian mentions the 
disciples coming togotlicr to break bread on the first day of the week, 
shews tha^he practice by th(s time was familiar and established.” 

It has steady [ante, p. 59) been pointed out as probable that the 
meeting at Troas bogaii aftor sunset on Saturday, and continued till 
break of day on Sunday—at wliieh time tho apostle addressed him¬ 
self again to his journey. 

Text No. V. is 1 Cor. xvi. 1,2: “ Now, concerning tho collection 
for tho saints, as I have given order to tho churches of Galatia, even 
BO <lo ye. Upon tho first day of the week, let every one of you lay 
by him in store ns God hath prospered him, that there ho no gather¬ 
ings when I come.” This text is dismissed by Milton as ogiially un¬ 
satisfactory with tho others: ” For what the apostle is here epj^^ining,” 
says he, “ is not tho colobration of the Lord’s Day, but that * oil the 
fli-st day of the week’(if this be tho true interprotiUion of Kara yJav 
(rdp^arm, per mam Salfbathortm) each should I lay by him’ (that is, 
at homo) for tho relief of tho poor; uo mention being uuulo of any 


♦ 8oe Acts ii. 40. 
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S ublie assembly, or of auy collection at such assembly on tliat 
ay. He waa perhaps led to select the irst day of the week, 
from the idea that our alms ought to be sot aside as a kind. of 
first-fruits to God, previous to satisfying other demands, or l)ecauso 
the firat day of^ the week was most convenient for the arrange¬ 
ment of the family accounts. Granting, however, that tho Corin¬ 
thians were accustomed to assomblo on that day for religious pur¬ 
poses, it no more follows that wo are hound to keep it holy in con¬ 
formity with their practice, without a Divine command to that effect, 
than that wo are bound to observe the Jewish Sabbath in conformity 
with the practice of the Philippians, or of I’aul himself. Acts xvi. 13, 
‘ On the Sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, whore prayer 
was wont to bo madexvii. 2, ‘ Paul, as his luaunor was, wont in 
unto thorn, and three Sabbath-days reasoned with them out of the 
Scripture;’ xviii. 3, 4, ‘Ho abode with thorn, and wrought, . . . 
and ho reasoned in tho synagogue every Sabbath,'—foiluwiiig his own 
occupation at home, as wo have luoson to boliovo, during tho six re¬ 
maining days.”* 

This passage, 1 Cor. xvi. I, 2, has Iioen very fully considered by 
tho Layman,! who, like Milton, adheres firmly to tho words 'May by 
in store,” as the true translation of OiiaravpIJ^wv. It may be still more 
literally translated “ treasuring upa phiuse, ho ohsorves, which 
would render it still iiioru apparent that each contributor was to make 
the accumulation himself, au<l not to hand it over from week to week 
to any other person. The Vulgate, and tho Geneva Bible («*d. 1588), 
give the same meaning to the word. Dr Macknigbt, who is fuUowcd 
by Burdor and Wardlaw,+ translates the passage tlius: “ On the first 
day of every week, lot each of you lay somewbat by itself, according 
as he may have prospered, pnltm/ it into the freamn/, that when 1 
come there may be then no collectionsand his reason for introdiieiug 
this eommoii ” treasury” without tho slightest.//rrtmwt/hVvjt warrant for 
duing so, is, that tho ordinary translation is inconsistent with tho 
desire of i'ajil that there might he no gatherings when ho came: 
for according to that translation, says Macknight, the eolloctions 
would still have boon to make ul his coining. This, however, is to 
understand, without the least necessity, the word “ gnlRerings” in 
a sense incompatible with the previous injunction, which is per¬ 
fectly unambiguous: the Apostle’s wish may very well have been, 
that, at his coming, each man should have a gradnally-ai'ciimiilatod 
stare of money by him, ready to bo delivered up at once -instead of 
waiting for his arrival, and then running about endeavouring to collect 
a sufficient sum from debtors who niiglit not at tho moment bo able to 
pay. Ilis use of the word “ gatherings,” rather than “ gathering,” 
gives countenance to this view. The collection was an occasional one, 
for the relief of tho poor Christians at Jcrusaloni.§ Ncander, [ see, 

^ Christian Onctriae, p. GOb, GIO. .1 i’p. 101,162, 185. 

{ Wardlaw's l>t8coui>e8 on the Habhatli. p. 08. 

§ Tho injunctions of I’aul to the churches of (iitlatiu ami I'orintli to coiilrl- 
huto to the relief of these poor brethren at .Jcriisalfin, are represented by Ur 
Lorinier as encouragement of the ob«crvnm'«' t»f ilo* first !lrt> of the veek, ‘ by 
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contends for the ordinary translation; observing that the word %rav- 
pO^tav “ is against the notion of a public collection,” and speaking of the 
other interpretation as one to which some have been.led by “ a gratui¬ 
tous supposition, not at all required by the connexion of the passage.’** 
Moreover, it appears from 2 Cor. viii., that Paul, before going back 
to Corinth, was under considerable apprehension as to the success of 
his appeal; whereas, if the putting of the contributions of individuals 
into a common treasury had been the thing epjoined, he .needed not 
be in any doubt as to the amount brought in, for the church-officers 
who received them could, and of course would, have informed him of 
it. And lastly, it is argued besides, with great effect, by the Layman, 
that if the first day of the week had then attained a sacred pre-emi¬ 
nence over the other six, the Apostle, in recommending it for a pur¬ 
pose of charity, would not have failed to enforce his recommenda¬ 
tion by a pointed reference to the estimation and respect in which 
it was hold. “ Let us but reflect a little,” he observes, ’’ and we 
shall not fail to perceive the fine topic it would have afforded to the 
fervid eloquence of St Paul, if, in naming the first day of the week, 
ho could have appealed to it as a day then religiously observed” among 
Christians, in commemoration of the resurrection of their crucified 
Tledoemor. . . . “ That St Paul should neglect this opportuni^, 
if it really offered itself, of appealing to the religious feelings of the 
Corinthians in aid of his appeal to their benevolent feelings, is an 
improbability which ought of itself to produce conviction in the mind 
of every unprejudiced pei-son, that when St Paul named the first day 
of the week for laying by charitable contributions from the Christians 
of Corinth to the Christians of Jerusalem, he knew it not as a day 
that was more holy than any other.”—(P. 112.) 

Text No. VI., the last of the series, is Rev. i. 10: “I was in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day.” Whether St John was the author of 
the Apocalypse, is a question among biblical scholars. Luther, in 
the preface to his translation of it, published in 1522, expressed in 
very strong terms his opinion on the negative side; and though in 
the edition of 1534 he used milder and less decisive expressions, he 
still persisted in disbelieving that the Apocalypse was canonical; and 
recommeudM the interpretation of it to those who were more en¬ 
lightened than himself.f Michaelis also, in the work referred to, 
concludes a long discussion by declaring, that, under all the circum¬ 
stances, the authenticity of the book appears to him very doubtful, 
and that he cannot avoid suspecting that it is a spurious production, 
introduced probably into the world after the death of St Johu.| That, 
at all events, it was writteu about the close of the first or beginning of 

calling upon <M the churches to set apart appropriate sums on that day for 
tkt vM-iiitenaneo and extenHon of the eatue of Chriet*'/ —(P. 32.) 

* Hist, of the Planting, &c., of the Christian Church, vol. i., p. 168. 

t See Michaelis’s [nt^. to the New Testament, Marsh’s Tranal., voL vi., 
p. 458, 2(1 ed. 

t Ib., p. 487. For an account of this controversy, see also Lardner’s Credi¬ 
bility, chapter on the Apocalypse (Workt, ed. 1815, vol. iii., p. 447); The Sab¬ 
bath, or an Examination of the Six Texts, &c., p. 118 ; and Kitlo's Cyclop, of 
Bibl. Lit., vol. il., p. 612. 
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of tbe second century, is unquestionable; and I a^reo with the Layman, 
that, whether canonical or not, “ its high antiquity, and the esteem 
in which it was held by many among the early Christians, give it a 
fair claim to credienco upon any matter of fact which is probable in 
itself and clearly stetod; as, for instance, that at the date of the book 
there were Christian Churches in seven of the principal cities of 
Asia.” But this concession of the historical value of the Book is of 
no advantage to the Sabbatarian cause; for, as the liayiuan remarks, 
“ the alleged fact of the religious observance of the first day of the 
week at that date, whether probable or not in itself, is not clearly 
stated : it is not stated at all. The first day of the week is not inou- 
tioned, either in the text quoted (i. 10) or in any other part of i ho book ; 
nor is there anywhere in it any clear allusion made to a custom among 
Christians of observing any one day in the week more than another. 
Yet all Sabbatarians assume, even the logical Paley assumes, that 
the phrase of ‘ the Lord’s Day’ is intended by the writer to refer to 
the first day of the week, and to the religious olisorvance of it. None 
of the Fathers of the Church, as 1 hcliovo, and certainly none of the 
most ancient of them, attribute that intuntiun to the writer; ami 
the prevalent disposition in our times to assume that he had that in< 
tention, fieems to arise solely from the fact, that habit lias familiarised 
us to the use of the phrase as a name for the fit's! day of the week ; 
and, in consequence, most persons come to the perusal of the Book of 
the Revelation so strongly impressed with tho modern nieaning of 
the phrase, as to be thereby completely prevented from rofioctingand 
exercising their judgment upon the question, what might bo that of 
the writer, who it is in the highest degree probable bad some other 
and very different meaning,—a meaning which, like tho Book it¬ 
self, is and over has been a myster)'. 

“ It-is true that the phrase of * tho Lord’s Day’ is very appro¬ 
priate to the first day of tho week, that being tho day of tlic week 
on which the great event of the Resurrection occurred: but may not 
that-very circumstance, the peculiar fitness of the phrase, have led to 
tho adoption of it from the Book of the Rovclgtion in after times, 
when the custom of religiously observing the first day of tbe week hail 
become fully established? The conjecture receives no inconsidor- 
able support from the fact that the phrase is not to he met with in any 
vyriting, scriptural or non-scriptural, of a date prior to that of ike llm'eh- 
iion, nor in any writing for more than seventy years after that date .”— 
(Pp. 121-2.) See also pp. 164, 212. 

The author goes on to prove this assertion by shewing that 
neither in the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, wliich are usually 
regarded (though, in tho case of Barnabas, upon very insufficient 
grounds*) as having been written before or about tho date of tho 
Apocalypse, nor in the productions of Hormas, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Papias, and Justin Martyr—written between tho beginning of tho 
second century, and about the .year 140—does tho plirase *‘ Lord’s 
Day” occur. The argument with which the last-mentioned Father 
supplies us, in opposition to the belief that the first day of the week 


* See The Sabbath, nr an Kzaioiiiation, he., p. 217. 
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was observed by tlio Christians of hts time as a ISabbalh, Wiis intro¬ 
duced in a former place ;* and with respect to Ignatius, it was pointed 
out that the mention which is usually supposed to bo made of the 
Lord’s Day in the genuine part of his Epistle to th« Magnesians, is in 
reality a mention of “ the Lord’s while the spurious part of 
it does the Sabbatarians the disservice of conilrmiiig the inference 
against them derived from the writings of Justin Martyr.f It is in 
the Apology of Justin, written between a.d. 139 and a.d. 150, that, 
as I observed beforo,;|: we have the earliest proof of the existence, 
among Christians, of a generally-established custom of observing 
Sunday as a stated day of public prayer and religious instruction. 
But the phrase “ the Jjord’s Day” is not once to be mot with, out of 
the Apocalypse, till about a.d. l^TO, seventy years after the book was 
written. The expression then occurs in a letter from Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth, to the bishop of Romo; from which the conclusion 
may fairly bo drawn, that by this time it was in use at both places, 
and that among Christians at large it probably had come to bo ap¬ 
plied habitually to the first day of the week. 

The examination of the Six Texts being now concluded, what is 
the result ? I shall give it in the words of the Layman:—“ It is 
briefly this,—that there is no Scripture authority for believing that 
in the time of the Apostles the first day of the week (our Sunday) was 
observed either as a Sabbath-day or as a prayer-day.§ 

“ That there is,” he continues, “ no instance recorded in the Six 
Texts of tho Sunday having been observed as a Sabbath, is as indis¬ 
putable as the fact that there is no command in tho Christian Scrip¬ 
tures so to observe it. Equally indisputable is it that the Six Texts 
contain no evidence of a custom to observe the Sunday as a Sabbath. 
Sabbatarian writei-s, indeed, seem to advocate the belief, that in the 
time of tho Apostles tho Sunday was observed as a Sabbatli; but 
they never, on any occasion that I am aware of, venture to assort in 
plain words that such was the fact. They are content, by tho use of 
equivocal language, when arguing that tho Sunday was observed as 
a prayer-day, to insinuate that it was also observed as a Sabbath. 
They speak of it as though it was of course so observed; but they 
never, so far as I am acquainted with their works, make this assumed 


* See ante, p. 282. t At.t6, p. 283. J P. 282. 

§ " Whether tho festival of the Lord's day (an expression which occurs only 
once in Scripture, llev. i. 10) was weekly or annual, cannot be pronounced with 
certainty, inasmuch as there is not (as in tho case of the Lord’s Supper) any 
‘account of its institution, or command for its celebration, to be found in Scrip¬ 
ture. If it was the day of his resurrection, why, we may ask, should this be 
considered as the Lord’s day in any higher sense than that of his birth, or 
death, or ascension ? why should it be held in higher consideration than the 
day of tile descent of the Holy Spirits and why should the celebration of the 
one recur weekly, whereas the commemoration of the others is not necessarily 
even annual, but remains at the discretion of each believer?”—(Milton’s Trea¬ 
tise on Christian Doctrine, p. 608.) 

Milton therefore held a different opinion from Dr Wardlaw, according to 
whom the Lord's Day mentioned in Rev. i. 10 U the first day of the week, 
beyond all controversy.”— (^Discourses on the Sabbath, p, 103.) 



fact tho subject of specific proof or direct arjj;uineiit. Oii point 
in the controverey they know they have no case. 

“ With respect to the Sunday having been obwrvoil as a prayer- 
day (a stated day of assembling for public worship and religious" in¬ 
struction),* I consider the examination of the Six Texts to have de¬ 
cidedly shewn— 

“ First, that there is not a single instance recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures of tho Sunday having in the time of the Apostles boon 
observed as a prayer-day. 

“ And, secondly, that those Scriptures contain no evideiico from 
which wo rail even infer a custom among the Christians of liiat period 
so to observe it.”—(Pp. 13B-t).) 

Ho observes that if snob slight and scanty evidence as that given 
for tho doctrine of a Christian Sabbath wove tondored iii a court of 
justice, to provu any grave fact relating to the ordinary atTaits of lile, 
it would not stand the least scrutiny; and thereupon lie prucceds. 
after tho manner of Bishop Sherlock in his famous Trial of the H'/t- 
nessfs of the Rtsnrrection of Jeavs, to personify tho fSix Texts, and pul 
them into tho witness-box of a supposed judicial tribunal. This ani¬ 
mated way of going over the goiiml a second time is managed with 
tho skill of an accomplished lawyer, who certainly succeeds to admi¬ 
ration in liis work of “ slaying the slain.” 

Tho intrinsic iiisuttieiciicy of the Six Texts to support the conclu¬ 
sions which have been reared upon them being thus made evident, 
nothing farther, orcour.se, noe>h to be said in opposition to iniereiuM's 
so baseless; but to make assurance doubly sure, tho laiyman pro- 
eeetls to evince that, moreover, they aro completely at variance with 
facts which we learn from the New Testament itself, and which there 
is no possibility of explaining away. 

And, first, as to tlio alleged observance of the first day of the week 
as a Sabhath, be shews the inconsistency of this notion with tho Joni- 
salom decree in Acts xv.,f and anticipates tho arguments (or ratlim* 
assumptions) with which the iSabbalarians may eudoavnnr to defetid 
themselves. He then adverts to another idrcninstauco which, says he, 
” is of itself, independent of all other evidence, conclusive as a proof 
that no otlier than the old Jewish Sabbath-day was known in the 
time of the Apostles. It is, that the Christian Scriptures make no 
niontioii of any new Sahbatli or now Sabbath-day; hut, on tJie con¬ 
trary, mention the old Sabbath and the old Sabbath-day in a uianiier 
which precludes the possibility of any other Sabbath having heem 
then in existence, or of any other Sabbath-day having Imen at that 
time observed. For it is only the Sabbath or the Sabbath-day tliat is 
there spoken of; and tlio definite article could never have been used 
on such occasions by any Christian writer, if any other than the oM 
.Jewish Sabbath and Sabbath-day had boon known to him.”—{J*. 170 
180.) He quotes instances from Acts xiii. 14, 42, 44, and xvi. 13 ; 
tho last of which (more striking, though not more decisive, than the 
rest) is as follows: ” And on the Sabbath wc (St Luke, the writer 


“ * Paley’s * PhUos.’ ii. 91." 


t Sec antf, pp. 172. 614, 
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of the Acts, and 8t Paul, and their companions) went out of the city 
(Philippi) by a rivbr side, where prayer was wont to he made.” This 
way of writing could never have been'employed by a historian who 
know that besides the Sabbath he was mentioning (which unquestion¬ 
ably was the Jewish), there was another, which as a Christian he him¬ 
self observed, and which as a Christian he must believe was ordained 
to supersede the one he was speaking of. 

It is frankly acknowledged by Mr Holden, that if the seventh-day 
Sabbath continued to be observed by the early Christians along with 
(as he supposes) the Lord’s Day, this fact would lessen very materially 
the force of the argument for the duty of observing the latter, drawn 
from the custom of the primitive Church. If they observed both 
days, says he, “ it cannot be inferred from their practice whether 
one or more of these days were appointed by the immediate disciples 
of Christ. If, moreover, they were so far mistaken as to keep two 
days holy, for which there' is no authority in the sacred Scriptures, 
they can scarcely be credible witnesses to the apostolical doctrine and 
practice.” He thinks, however, that the edge of the objection is 
blunted by sundry considerations, in front of which ho places this 
one—that “ the religious observance of the seventh day does not 
appear to have obtained in the earliest and purest ages of the Chris¬ 
tian church.”* To which he subjoins, that, however, “ it probably 
was adopted in the very earliest ages of Christianity, by certain 
churches, in 'accommodation to the prejudices of the Jew8.”f Mr 
Oliver adopts the reply as conclusive; adding, most emphatically, 
that ” since this practice cannot be traced from the times of the 
AposUes, it chnnot for one moment be allowed to have the same weight as 
the practice of keeping the Lord's Day."\ Bishop Taylor, on the 
other hand, affirms without qualification, that ” the primitive Church 
kept both the Sabbath and the Lord's Day till the time of the Laodi¬ 
cean council, about 3p0 years after Christ’s nativity, and almost 
in every thing made them equal, and therefore did not esteem the 
Lord’s Day to be substituted in the place of the obliterated Sabbath, 
but a feast celebrated by great reason and perpetual consent, without 
precept or necessary Divine injunction.”§ Which of these opposite 
representations, then, is the true one ? Certainly, in regard to the 
Hebrew Christians and the Sabbath, that of Bishop Taylor. 

I say “ certainlyfor any one who looks with greater care than 
Messrs Holden and Oliver have done, for Scriphiral evidence on the 
subject, will not be very long in finding it. Mr Holden, it is true, 
has nut omitted to observe that Paul frequented the synagogues on 

* The Christian Sabbath, pp. 336, 337. ' t P. 342. 

{ Prize Essay, p. 63. The italics are Mr Oliver’s. Ho says that to render 
the anti-sabbatarian argument valid, “ it wili be necessary to shew that the 
practice of keeping the »eventh day began at the tame time, and was eo-extenaive 
with the keeping of the^rst .* but this cannot be done.” (P. 62.) How could it 
be done, seeing that we know nothing of either the time when the keeping of 
the first day began, or the extent of its observance during the first two or three 
centuries f 

$ Hist, of the Life of the Holy .Teens, Part ii.. Sect, xii., Discourse x., § 24 ; 
in Taylor’s Works, vol. iii., p. 2?. 
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tho ^abbiith;^ but he argues with roasuii,^ that as the business of 
the Apostle was to preach the Gospel on all fit occasions, and as tho 
synagogue~ineetings aftorilcd the best opportunities tor doing so, no 
cannot/rom thispraetke infer that ho observed tiie Mosaic Sabbath 
lo which I add, that asscuihling in synagogues was no part of tho 
Sabbath duty- imposed by tho law. But we have soiuethiiig luoro satis¬ 
factory than inferences for our guidance to a solution of tho problem in 
hand—ci'fiM the authority of Paul himself; who isfouml declaring in the 
plainest language before Postus, in answer to his accusing country¬ 
men, that “ Neither against tho law of tho .lews, neither against the 
temple, nor yet against Ca*sar, haw I ofeuded any thiiiii at’all."^ 
Could more decisive proof bo iinnginod, that tho AposMo observed 
tho seventh-day Sabbath, along with every otlior rite of Judaism i 
But this is by no means the only piece of evidence we possess of tho 
fact that in tho apostolic ago the converted Jews adhorwl to all their 
ancient customs; the dispute between the Jewish and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians at Antioch, recorded in Acts xv., is another most weighty itoiii; 
shewing, moreover, that tho Hebrew converts, not contoufc with obey¬ 
ing tho law of Moses themselves, actually wished to impose its obser¬ 
vances on the Gentiles too, as things necessary to salvation—but were 
declared hy the Church at Jerusalem to bo in the wrong iu this re¬ 
spect, beyond the narrow compass before considered, H And, bustly, we 
know from Rom. xiv. and Col. ii. IG, 17, that disputes, fxpresi;ly ulmit 
the observance of days, arose between the same two classes of converts; 
whom St Paul thereupon enjoined to let each other act freely acconling 
to their respective persuasions of duty, and to abstain from mutual 
condemnation. “ Who art thou that juilgost another man’s servant '* * § 
To his own master ho staudeth or falleth. . . . Why dust thou 
judge thy brother ? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother 'i for 
we shall all stand before tho judgniont-scal of Christ.”^ 

If this ho not as “ weighty” evidence as any reasonable man can 
desire, of the fact that tho Mosaic Sabbath was kept “ in'j ho times of 
the Apostles,” I know not whatwoightyevidence is. fiot it be mpurtially 
weighed against that evidence for “ the practico of keeping tho Bord’s 
Day,” which Mr Oliver thinks so ponderous, and wo shall see, wbicli 
of them will make tho other kick tho beam.** 

* Acts ix. 20 j xiii. 0, 14 ; xiv. 1; xvi. 13 ; xvii. 1, 2 ; xviii. 4. 

t I*. 236. 

I Baxter uses the same argument; Work», \ol. xiii., pp. 423, 493, Bee also 
Ilengsteiiberg, p. 43; and The Modern Subhath Examined, p. Cl. 

§ Acts XXV. 8. lie repents the s^c thing to theJews at Uome, Acts xxviii. 
17. See also antt, p. 167, note. 

II See pp. 172, 514. ^ Rom. xiv. 4,10. Hco avte, pp. 56, 516-518. 

** Dr ilamilton says of the Apostles, most confidently, that their practice ol 

the ('bristian Sabbath, [and] their non-observance of the seventh day, may he 
proved : this, then, is the ordinance which they have delivered unto us.’’ - 
et Vindieias Sabhatha, p, 87.) Again, with ignorant rashness almost incredible 
in a roan of his theological status and reputation, he writes: “ The tiahbath- 
question was never brought into dispute among the first (Jhristinns. The eat¬ 
ing of blood, circumcision, and other injunctions or interdicts, were strenuously 
agitated ; but this, which was a far more likely occasion and subject of debate, 
seems never to have disturbed the early Church. The general assent proves 
that it was formed under a decisive authority. We know that they did not ob¬ 
serve the seventh-day rest. Judging from the facts before us iu those prinii- 
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From these controversies between the Jewish and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians about the observance of the Sabbath, as well as from the simi- ^ 
lar disputes in the third and fourth centuries, we derive not only 
clear proof that the Sabbath was observed, and allowed to be observed, 
by Christians in the apostolic age, but the strongest indication ima¬ 
ginable, shoi*t of a direct historical statement, that, in the early ages of 
the Church, the alleged transference of the Sabbath from the seventh 
day of the week to the first was unknown. For, on the contrary suppo¬ 
sition, the Apostle Paul could neither have olwerved the seventh day 
himself, nor have sanctioned with his permission its observance by the 
Jewish Christians at Rome; while, in regard to the protracted con¬ 
troversy which took place on this subject long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem,* it seems unaccountable, that while it was going for¬ 
ward, “ no one thought of advancing the obvious and silencing argu¬ 
ment, that if it were granted that iSunday was the appointed sub¬ 
stitute of the old vSabbath, it necessarily followed that the observ¬ 
ance of the seventh day was entirely superseded. It is natural to 
think, that if this doctrine had been then recognised, it would by 
both parties have been regarded as forming the hinge on which the 
whole controversy turned. The question at issue at that time, how¬ 
ever, was plainly, not at all the religious character of the first day 
of the week: that its observance as a festival of the church was a 
laudable custom, seems to have been on all hands admitted; the no¬ 
tion that its observance as a holy Sabbath was obligatory in obe¬ 
dience to the proscriptions of the Decalogue, no one seems to have 
ever once broached.” f 

The fact, already noticed,j; that although the history of the Acts 
of the Apostles comprises a period of thirty-two years, it nowhere 
mentions, or alludes to, a custom of meeting on the first day of the 

tive records, there is none other alternative than this: that the disciples either 
kept sabbath on the first day of the week, or that they kept none at all.”— 
(P. 93.) The word " know” is printed in italics by the Doctor himself. 

Dr Lorimer says: “ It is a remarkable fact, that in so important a matter as 
the change from one day to another, we have no trace of division of oiiinion, or 
dissension among the Christians. Points of far less consequence created strife 
in the Church. The inference is, that the change was made by Christ himself, 
and that in away so notorious that there was no room for diversity of opinion 
or practice. The Ajmstlo Paul, while correcting many errors in churches, never 
found fault with the observance of the first day of the week as 'unauthorised, 
hut encourages it, by calling upon all the Churches to set apart appropriate 
sums on that day for the maintenance and extension of the cause of Christ”— 
(P. 32.) Hut the only allowable " inference” is, that as wc have no trace of dis¬ 
sension where it might so reasonably be expected to occur, the supposed change 
of day was not made at all, and therefore could not give occasion to disputes. 
The alleged encouragement” given by Paul to “ all the Churches” to observe 
the first day of the week, was adverted to ante, p. .523. 

The argument of Dwight (Serm. cvi.), that if the Christian Sabbath be not 
divinely Instituted, then God has suffered his Church to disuse and annihilate 
his own institution, and substitute one of mere human device in its stead,” 
hardly requires an answer. It assumes that the Fourth Commandment is a 
universal and perpetual law, and that God never Buffers his Church to do wrong 
—tlie latter of which positions is even less tenable than the former. 

* In the third and fourth centuries. See ante, pp: 279, 280. 

t The Modern Sabbath Examined, p. 138. See also Hengstenberg, p. 53. 

;{; Ante, p. 021. See also The Modern Sabbath Examined, pp. 46-50. 
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week for any purpose—or records a single instanoo of a meeting liav- 
ing been held on that day of the week for the purpose of religious 
instruction (the one at Troas not having been hold for that pur¬ 
pose),—isplainlyincompatiblo with the supposition that the obsorvaiiro 
of the day was habitual or oven freq^ncut. What a couinient is this 
upon the habitual oftMiaud assertion of tho “orthodox,” that we aro 
bound by “ Apostolic example ” to sanctify the Christian 8nbhat1i !* ** 
Equally unaccountable unon that supposition is it, that in none of 
the Epistles of the New lostamont is mention made of any meeting 
having been held on a Sunday, or of any custom among Christians to 
meet upon that day; and that neither there nor in the Apocalypse 
(although religious duties are iu all of them abundantly enforced, and 
the neglect of them abundantly reproved; and althotigh Sabbath-ob- 
sorvance was a practice to which the Gentile converts bad never been 
accustomed before becoming Christians, and must have often found 
extremely inconvenient if imposed on thoint), is there a single al¬ 
lusion to an' obligation which, at the present time, makes a most 
prominent figure in clerical exhortations to the performance of re¬ 
ligious duties. Nor, as was said before, can it bu bolievcd that 8t 
Paul, in enjoining tho Corinthians to lay by them in store, on the first 
day of the week, contributions for the destitute Christians at Jeru¬ 
salem, would have omitted to deepen tho impression of his advice by 
reminding them of tho sufferings and resurrection «)f Christ.J—'fliat. 
bis Epistles are positively as well as nei/atirely condemnatory of tho 
Sabbatarian views has already boon shown ;§ and “ how glaring,” 

* The Layman devotes an entire ehajitor to the exposure of the Sabbatarian 
absurdities about the practice and example of the Aixjstles with reference to 
the religious observance of the Sunday (ch. vi., p. 204-215). The fact that no 
writer during the first three centuries attributes tlie [tractice of Sunday-obser- 
vance either to the injunction or tho example of the Apostles, or to any pre¬ 
cept from Christ himself (see ch. viii., p. 302, and Kitto's Vychp,, vol. li., 
p. 270), is a weighty corroboration of tho inference that the meaning cxtrocted 
from the Six Texts by our modern Sabbatarians is purely fanciful. Ibixter, it 
is true, asserts that “ it hath been the constant practice of nil Christ's churchcH 
in the whole world, ever tince the dain of the ApoxtU's to this day, to nssemlde 
for public worship on the Lord's day, as a day xet apart thcrfmUo by the Apv 
atlet. Yea, so universal was this judgment and practice, that there is no one 
church, no one writer, or one heretic (that 1 rcineniher to have read oO tiiut 
that can be proved ever to have dissented or gainsaid it, till of into times.’'- ~ 
{Wnrke, vol. xiii., p. 385.) lie adds, that having been ten years separated from 
his library, he is less furnished for tho task of proving this than U requisite; 

** hut,” he adds, “ I will desire no man to receive more than tho testunonies pro¬ 
duced by Dr Peter Ileylin himself, which with pitiful weakness he would iier- 
vert.” lie accordingly adduces proof of tho exixtcnre of the pranke (whi<di 
Heylin, from the cause mentioned ante, p. 282, thought to have grown into 
some credit towards the end of the first centary) ; but not a syllable of what is 
quoted ftom the Fathers tends to shew that they believed the Lord’s Day to have 
been set apart for public worship by the Apottlee. 

Uengstnnberg (pp. 97, 98) argues with much reason that oven if we knew 
that the Sunday was obMrved as early as the days of the Apostles, under their 
eyes, and with their approval and concurrence, still this would not be equiva¬ 
lent to a law binding us to act like the primitive Christians. See b1«o emte, 
pp. 129, 328. 

t See Mr llussell’s observations on this subject in The Lord’s Pay Net the 
Sabbath, pp, 21, 26. 

J See ante, p. 624, § See ante, pp. 56-58, 516-618. 
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exclaims the Layman, “ is the improbability that St Paul, when 
treating in three of his Epistles upon the subject of the religious ob¬ 
servance of (lays, should, on no one of those occasions, say a single 
word respecting the great ‘ Christian festival,’ if such a festival there 
were ! How exceedingly probable is it, on the other hand, that St 
Paul would, if such vuva the fact, have seized the opportunities 
afforded him to extol above all festivals the day which, among the 
followers of the Gospel of Christ, was set apart for religions worship, 
in commemoration of the day of his resurrection ! Antithesis was a 
figure of speech in which St Paul delighted and excelled; and, there¬ 
fore, if the first day of the week was thus observed, it is difficult to 
imagine it possible ho should not, in some one or other of the Epistles 
here ([uotod, have, with his wonted eloquence, set up in contrast to 
the ceremonial rites and unmeaning sacrifices of the Jewish and Pagan 
festivals the spiritual and purer worship of Christians on the Lord’s 
day. 

“ And now, looking back to the texts extracted fVom those Epistles, 
how marvellous, how incredible, it appears, that St Paul should, on 
three different occasions, and to throe difturent Christian communities, 
widely separated from each other, make known, in unmistakeablo 
language, that for himself he esteemed all days alike,* and should, 
moreover, in his Epistle to the Colossians, declare that no man should 
bo called to account for the non-observance of a l?abbath or an holy 
day ; and yet should not in some one—I ought rather to say in all— 
of those Epistles, havo excepted the Sunday, if at that time the Sun¬ 
day was, by divine appointment, distinguished by the religious obsor- 
vatico of it from all other days of the week I 

“ For these various reasons, 1 do with the utmost confidence affirm 
and maintain, that the Epistles of St Paul, himself an Apostle, ]ire- 
semt us with proof, not in this instance the less decisive because it is 
inferential (so strong are the inferences), that, in the time of the 
Apostles, the observance of Hnnday, either as a Sabbath-day or as a 
prayer-day, had not heeonic the practice of the Christian Church. 

** With such cogent and superabundant evidence as 1 have here 
collected and stated from Christian Scripture, in refutation of the 
Sabbatarian tenet, whilst there is nut any evidence deduciblc from that 
Scripture in support of the tenet, but such as, when touched by * the 
rude hand of inquiry,’ shrinks into utter insignificance ; may we not 
with justice exclaim. What a wonderful phonoinenon, with refei'cnce 
to our reasoning faculties, is the prevalence of Sabbatarian belief! 
Such dazzling, unsubstantial phenomena are, however, by no means 
rare in the misty regions of theology. Observe yon Protestant divine, 
a sincere and rigid Sabbatarian ; ho is gazing with unfeigned asto¬ 
nishment on the splendid errors of Catholicism; the awful doctrine 
of trausubstantiation has just developed itself to his.view. Prepos¬ 
terous delusion I alike opposed to reason and to Scripture ! Impious 
invention of presumptuous tnan 1 Such are his reflections; yet is 
that doctrine as implicitly believed by the multitude, and as strenu- 

* That, for the €fentiU», he esteemed every day alike, is certain; bat whether 
“ fbr &tm«e//,” .as a Jew, he did the same, is a point on which it has been shewn 
there U room for difference of opinion. The question, however, is one of mere 
cariosity to the Gentile Christian. 
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ottidy^ ably, and honestly defended by the talented, the learned, and 
the pious, as is the unscriptural doctrine of a Cuiustiam Sabbath.” • 
-(I^. 201-203.) 

'* The mind and will of God coneerning any duty to bo perforincd 
by us,*’ says Jonathan Edwards, may be sufficiently revealed in his 
word, without a particular precept in so many express tonus enjoin> 
ing it. The human understanding is the car to which the Word of 
God is spoken ; and if it be so spoken that that ear may plainly iiear 
it, it is enough. God is sovereign as to the manner of speaking his 
mind, whether he will speak it in express terms or whether ho will 
speak it by saying soveral other things which imply it, and from 
which we may, by comparing them togotUor, plainly perceive it. If 
the mind of God bo but revealed, if there bo but sufficient means 
for the communication of bis mind to oiir minds, that is sufficiont ; 
whether we bear so many express words with our cars, or sco them 
iu writing with our eyes ; or whether we see tho thing that ho would 
signify to us, by the eye of reason and iiiulorstanding.” These obser¬ 
vations are qiiotod by tho present Dr Andrew 'J'iuinison in ins essay 
entitled The Sabbath not a mere Judakal Appuintnieni ;* and their 
soundness will be admitted by all rcasnuablo Christians, to what¬ 
ever dcnoihiiiatiou they may belong. But tlie principle here ex¬ 
pressed is equally available to all - to the Anti-Sabbatarian no Jess 
tbaii to tho Salibatarian: and tiie former, as we have seen, proceeds 
under its guidance as confuluutly to his conclusion, as the latter duos 
to its opposite. “I contidcntly affirm,” says Mr Higgins, “that If 
religion was not concerned, no man of common sense would husiiatu 
what conclusion he would come to for ono moment. ... 1 affirm 

that 1 have proved that tho Christian Sabbath is not a divine institu¬ 
tion, or an institution ostnblishod by Jesus Christ, by as good uegatim 
evidence os tho nature of tho ease w'onld admit; and that T have 

{ roved it by tho direct Fosirms ovidonce of tlie apostles and of hit 
’aul. And, in this affirmation, I am supported by tho expressed 
opinions of tho most learned divines of almost all sects and nations.”f 

* The Christian Sabbath consicinml in Us Various Aspects, p. 84. 
t Horse Sabbuticse, p. 105.—The iiayman ha.s excellently illustrutod the matter 
as follows:—Let mo suppose the case of an intelligent llimluo converted to 
Christianity by some foreign missionary, but as yet unacquainted with the t.'hris- 
tian ikripturcs, excepting such passages in thcni.as may have been quoted to him 
in coniirmatioii of the truths which he bad been tauglit. He finds it to be the 
custom of his teacher to call all his converts together on the first day of the week 
for the purpose of devotion and instruction. He is told that the custom of tlius 
statedly assembling on that day, and fur that purpose, is univcml among (*hris- 
tians, and that it is a rite peculiar to their religion, and os ancient ns the reli¬ 
gion itself. Let me further suppose iiini to be curious respecting tlie origin of 
this rite, and desirous of ascertaining whether it were one of divine up^ioint- 
ment or the invention of human wisdom, he is referred for such information Ui 
the Christian Scriptures, and also to sundry undent, yet not scriptural, docu¬ 
ments, which have relation to the early history of ('hristianity. 

** Before he enters upon bis investigation, he may be expected to reason thus 
wlHi himself. If the rite originated in a divine command, I shall essurcdly fi< d 
that command registered in &e sacred records of my new religion. He finds 
it not. lie resumes his musing on the subject, and conics to the coiiclusion tliat 
although the command be not now extant, yet, if ever it existed, he shall find, 
in the Cbristian Scriptures and the other documents to which he. has been re¬ 
ferred, satisfactory evidence that the rite enjoined by it wasobserviMl from the 
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It is easy for the Sabbatarian to say that all who cannot see what 
he sees in the Bible, are “ dishonest or ignorant, or unable to com- 
prebend a very plain and simple subject the compliment can as 
easily be returned; and with it the weighty charge, that whereas 
the Anti-Sabbatarian “ compares together” eoery passage in the Bible 
through which aught about the Sabbath is signified to the eye of 
reason and understanding,”—^tho Sabbatarian, on the contrary, while 
loudly proclaiming the solidity of the scriptural basis of his views, 
habitually directs hie eye of reason and understanding to but half 
of the evidenco; comparing together, it is true, the passages which 
support (or to a duly prepossessed understanding appear to support) 
the conclusions wiiich ho favours, but ignoring, perverting, or dis¬ 
missing from view with a haste that ill agrees with the confidence of 
^his air, every passage of unwelcome and troublesome significance, 
“ Some,” says I)r Borimer, “ may wish for more evidence that the 
Sabbath was changed by divine authority from the Jewish seventh 
to the Christian first day of the week ; but the question is, taking 
the whole circumstances of the case into account, is more needed, 
or to be reasonably expected ? Is it not a principle of ttod’s Word,' 
in matiy cases to give enough, and no more—to satisfy the devout, 
not overpower the uncandid?'’f I answer that more evidence is 
needed, than that which has failed to satisfy any 1)ut the Puritans; 
which failed to satisfy the “ devout” and learned truth-seekers so 
frequently named before ;J and which, tor aught that appears, “ over- 

vory first promulgation of Christianity, and was adopted in every Christian 
church as soon as it was planted. If such was not the fact, ho will feel con¬ 
vinced tiiat the observance of the rite could not liave originated in a divine com¬ 
mand, which, he will say, must, if ever given, have been at once, and univer¬ 
sally, obeyed. Now, I ask, is there in the Christian Scriptures, or elsewhere, 
any such evidence of instant and universal obedience to the alleged command as 
would be likely to satisfy the unprejudiced Hindoo ? Most assuredly there is not. 

y Wherever he might reasonably expect to find such evidence he would en¬ 
counter disappointment. lie would seek for it in tho history of the first con- 
vorls to Christianity, which is given in the book of the Acts of the Apostles: it 
Is not there. Ho would next turn to the writings of tho apostles themselves— 
their Epistles to the chnrclies which they had founded: neither is it there. He 
would then glance at tho evidence tendered to him out of non-scriptural writ¬ 
ings, and would at once perceive it to be too vague in its character and too re¬ 
mote in its date to be worthy of the slightest consideration. 

“ On tlm other hand, upon the question if the jrite were of human invention, 
the Hindoo might be expected to reason thus. If it was of human Invention, he 
would say, it must have originated with some individual who, with a few asso¬ 
ciates, piously disposed like himself, practised the observance of it, at first, per¬ 
haps, scarcely attracting the notice of their fellow-Christians, but its probable 
tendency, under due regulation, being to promote religion and good morals, it 
would gradually, though slowly, make its way, till in the course of time, but not 
till long after its first origin, it would become established as a recognised rite 
throughout the Christian world. If such was its origin, would the Hindoo say, 
I sboidd expect to find its precise date unknown, its probable date extremely 
uncertain, and the first notices of its observance slight and obscure. Here I 
ask, whether in effect tliis be not the true character of the evidence adduced by 
the Sabbatarians respecting tho rise and progress of Sunday observance as a 
prayer day ? I think I have already shewn it to be so.”—^Pp. 299-302.) 

* See ohm, p. 484. 

t The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath ? p. 31.—(Is this a candid title t) 

I See p. 484, and the places referred to in p. 482, note *; also pp. 322-8. 



powers the uncandid*' as frequently as “ the devout.”* If Dr Lori- 
jiior was desirous to ” take the wAe/e drcumtaum of the case into 
account,” why is he (like the great mass of ” the devout”) so ” un- 
caiidid” as to leave out of account the fourteenth chapter of •>t 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 1 Would St Paul have acted thus, 
when addressing his readers as “ wise men,” who w'cro to “judge” 
what ho said ? Assuredly not! Ho know that wise men 109 k impav- 
tially at both sides of a question, and that all pretences to judgo 
without performing this imperative duty, are a iiiookory, a delusion, and 
a snare. The solf-coraplacent allusion by the “ dovoiit” Dr liorinior 
to the “ uncandid” people who try to be jinhjes rather thiui jmrU- 
sanSf tempts one to exclaim, “Physician, heal thyself I” and “Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye !”t 
An American writer has lately sounded the praises of the I’nri- 
tans thus: “The divine authority of the Suhhath neither was re¬ 
cognised hy the anciqnt Fathers, nor by ljuthcr or Calvin, or by the 
early reformers. It was reserved for the Puritans, to their inmiovtal 
honour, first to expound and enforce the law of the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, based on the authority of Cod’s word. They bettor road tlie 
law of tlid T^ord our God on this suliject, and bringing it out from tho 
enormous mass of saints’ days and festivals with whieli the Church had 
overlaid it, like some priceless gem disinterred from the rubbish of 
many generations, presented it to the gaze and admiration of the 
world, radiant with heaven’s own lustre. Tho influouco of tho suii 

* Dr TTamilton says:“lie whoaeksdeinonstratinnofit” (tho Ohrigtinn Babbath) 
“ shewg, by tho unrcasonableneesof his claim, a disafToction. lie is unwilling to bn 
satisfied. He betrays the contrary wish. A moral cause blinds him to those ex¬ 
quisite pcncillings, to those unobtruded vestiges, which furnish their clearest 
testimony to this Institute, and wiiidi arc the best grounds of all historic ere* 
denco” !—(P. 143.) But in fact tho auti-sabbatarians us littlo expect 
tive evidence here, as upon any other historical question : furnish tliem with 
tho “clearest testimony” of a historical kind,the kind which the nature nf tlie ease 
admits of (see the Introd. to Butler’s Analogy), and they will besutisfied. They 
think, however, that they cun shew much stronger peucilliriKS and unobtruded 
vestiges of the non-exittence of a Christian .Sabbath, fhati Dr Hamilton has pro¬ 
duced ofitsexinunee. May not “a moral cause” have “blinded” Aita to thesignifi* 
eanceof tArse? And may not Dr Atnlrew Thomson—who announces that he is 
“ prepared to admit, in reference to this and many other duties, thatlt is quite a 
possible thing for a mind that is desirous of evading the evidence regarding it, 
to succeed in doing so” (TAe CAmtian fiahhatAwn»id«red in its Various Aspsfts, 
p. 93)—be himself the possessor of a mind in which is lurking that very desire 
which be thinks possible in bis opponents? Wo are all fallible creatures; 
and the Sabbatarians, who admit so readily this fact in general, ought to be¬ 
ware of overlooking it wheb they think of themselves in particular. 

t That “ the devout” are not always satisfied with addresses to “ the eye of 
reason and understanding,” in the absence of statements in “ express terms,” is 
shewn by the inability of Dr Kadie to find in Gen. i. an intimation of the 
solidity of the blue vault of heaven (see a«l«, p. 103). Another instance occuira 
in the Rev. John Montgomery’s pamphlet on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, p. 18, from which it appears that be is unconvinced that polygamy was 
lawfiil among the ancient Jews. In the absence of a law expressly permitting 
it, the fact of its prevalence for many centuries, and among the most eminent 
saints, without the slightest appearance of the Divine disapprobation having 
been expressed, appeals in vain to the “ reason and understanding” of the re¬ 
verend gentleman. 
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in iliR hoavon.s iriiiot more clear or genial than ia that of the Chriatian 
Sabbath upon the whole BugUah race wherevor found. They and 
they alone have a Sabbath, a (.Mirietian Sabbath,dioly unto the Lord, 
by iiotl’j, i‘oniinand. With all olao throughout Christendom the Sab¬ 
bath a holiday, a festival, observed by eominou consent like other 
saints" days and festivals of the calendar."'* 

It jiiUHt have been some suoli phavisaical flourish, that drew from Mr 
Higgins this spirited reproof: “ If," says he, " it were observed to our 
littlo, Uiough increasing junto of Puritans, that it is incumbent upon 
them to pay sonin attention to the great majority of the Christian world, 
who entertain an opinion on this subject difl'erent from them, and that 
thtty ought not to he too confident in thoir own judgment, but to recol¬ 
lect that it decs not become them in fact, though perhaps not in name, 
to ahstime to themselves that infallifiility which they deny to the united 
church of Christ with the Pope at its head; they would probably 
reply, that they havo a right to judg** for themselves, that they will 
not he controlled i»y Antichrist, or the scarh't nhoru of Babylou. 
With persons oho can make tliis answer, the autlior deeliitos ail clis- 
ciission ; lie writes not for them, but for persons who, having under- 
standings, make use of them ; and to these persons ho obsorves, that 
he does not wisli thoir opinions to be controlled by any authority ; 
hilt ho hogs them to recollect the beautiful story of the chameleon— 
that others can see as well as tliemselves, ami that when a great ma¬ 
jority of the Cliristian worhl is against them, it is possible that they 
may he in i>rror, and that liitu'elbre it is incumhunt upon them to free 
their minds from paastou or prejudice :us inucli as possible, in the coii- 
Hhloratioii of this very important subject: that on the ilecision re- 
Kpecting it doponds tho i|Ue,stion, whether the t'hristian religion is to 
he a system of cheerfulness, of happiness, and of Joy, or of weeping, 
wailing, and gn.oshing of teeth."f The sonieuhal hyperbolical strain 
in which Mr Higgins here closes his reproof, may he ascribed to tho 
fervour of his itulignatieii against tho overbearing pharisees of his 
day. .\llowiiig f<»r this, how* vor, I think ho has justly represented 
llm ipiestion to he between tho tnn: rojigion of cheeiTulnoss, and the 
Msf- one of {nmaiico and gloom. 

Till the date of tho otiict of Constantino (a.o. 321 )i wo havo no in¬ 
formation about tho ohsorvanco of t^unday as a Sabbath (or day of 
rmt fivm hkwr). Of the precise time when it began to bo generally 

Ancient ('hristianily KxempIKtcii in the t’rivnte, Domciitic, Social, ami 
<ivil lilfe of the Priinitivn Cbrislinos. Ily bynian Coleman. Fhilnd. 1852. 
1*. R33. 

Ilow tho ruritaii Sabbath arose, and tiMk so firm a hold in (Ireat Ilritain, 
waa shewn awte, pp. S88, 303. 

The pr«'cmtneiH'e of the ruritans In this respect is denied hy a writer in the 
Presbyterian tteview, who says : I’lmn what authority then doei< the Christian 
Sabbath reat t Cpou authority, replies Dr Wlmtely. Upon IH^ 

vine authority, wo raply ; ««»«< »»cA Aiu bten the n-fily of the yreat tintjoHty of thv 
VkrhUetH «hurrh throvithout every aye, who have Udieved tho Sabbath to be a# 
old as the ci'eotion, and to be identified oith the first principle.of revealed re¬ 
ligion, —that In the be^nulng Cod created the heavens and the earth,"—(Vol. i., 
p, 489.) But the reader, I hope, is by this time Sittisfied that tho Puritans aae 
fully entitled to tho " immortal honour" wltich Mr Cideman claims for them, 

' t Ucwa> Sabbatiem, 3d ed., p. 60. t ^nte, p. 283. 
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observed as a uo record is exiaiit ;* uor cau wo trace 

either with whom this manner of celebrating the resurrection of Christ 
originated, or by what steps it became universal throughout the 
Church. “ Pid we know,” says the Layman, tlio date of tl»o 
Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, we might conclude from the ^ agno allii- 
siou 'to Suuday-observance contained in it, that that observance was 
just then, in some form or other, coming into use ; and wo may front 
that Epistle, considered in connexion with Pliny’s tostiinony relating to 
the Christians in Bithynia,f infer it to be, on the whole, most probable 
that tho religious observance of the {Sunday had its rise in the latter 
part of the first century. It is, indeed, quite possible, nor would the 
supposition bo at all inconsistent with the argument which 1 liavo 
been maintaining on this point, that, oven in St PnnPs time, but most 
certainly not with his approbation, some over-zeabms iiulividuals 
(ovor-zcaluiis because outrunning the teaebing of the Apostles) had 
begun to practise this observance. It is also very possible (and lley- 
lin has a con jecture somewhat to this purport) that the practice might 
originate with some Jewish converts after tho dostrnctitm of tlm tem¬ 
ple (a.d. 70), they being thereby suddenly and for over deprived of 
their stated sacrifices and festivals; or,we suppose,that tho prac¬ 
tice had'aircady sprung up and attracted some iiotioo, nothing can ho 
mure probable than that upon tho happeuiug of the event, and for 
tho reason above stated, many of tho .Icwish converts would become 


pro^lytcs to the practice, and tlioroby give it an impulse, which 
would tend materially to its growth into general repute. Those con- 
sidorntioiis, however, are ollercd only as(;onj< clm*e'i.*'—(r. .'1*12,333.) 


licngstoiiberg argues that as tho authority »d‘the Ajuislles is no¬ 
where found to Iiave been exerted for tho establishment of tho liurd's 


hay, tlie authority of tho Fourth Cominaudniont must have, been ve- 
(•(tgni.sed as operative on the occasion.^ If so, we ouglit, in accord¬ 
ance with Ib'ylin'.s conjecture, to look to the Jewish converts as the 
most probablo introducers of tho custom ; and certainly nothing 
could be iimrc natural than that men so di'eidy attacliod to the ao- 
eiont weekly festival of tindr nation, shonbl, at tho termination of 
their piditical extslenco, substitute unotlior weekly festival in ft.s 
place. But boa the umuimity of the recognition of this was attained 


• .lute, p. 21^3. t fri/ru, p. .'139. 

^ The fjord'A Day. p. 47.—llr liOrioier I have no hesitation in nil- 

luilting that it would not he easy to make out the Habhatii as a day rd' unbroken 
rest from the New Testament. It can be shewn conclusively, I think, that 
it was observed as a day of religious worship; but probably nothini; more 
could be proved. What, however, doits this shew ? TAs of 

hark for ar^umrnt uj>on (As utirejitaled taw of th»- Fourth tumuuimlmmi as equally 
binding upon [Gentile] f.'hristians as upon the Hebrews."—(I*. 37.) The same 
iidmi&sion had previously been made in the FcUeiir Nov. p. 4U7. 

If tho Fourth t'ommandment, says the reviewer, do not bind us, the 'Jay of rm 
is abrogated altogether, •• Arcording to this notion," he adds, “ tho religion 
of Jesus Christ has abolished tho most merciful provision of the Creator for 
the relief and recreation of the sons of toil and the domestic animals.'' With this 
view l>r Wardlaw s virtually coincides.- p. Ifi3,; But the Gentiles, 
who never had the law of Moses, are at iea.tt no worse than before the com¬ 
ing of I'hrist: and the Kclectic itoviewer knows little of the t hrintian religion, 
if he U ignorant that its tendency is to ivnilvr us just and merciful, nut only 
to the sons of toil and the domestic nnima]f>. hut to vH men and ait aninmis; 
thereby coming in aid of that law of nature.which has everywhere and in every 
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arnurtg Cliristiaiis both Jewish aud Clentilo, Heogsteuberg inahes no 
attompt to explain. According to Dr Uotherington, agaiiiy “ there 
is somcicnt proof that the ideal standard of religious observance [of 
the Lord’s DayJ which the early Christians longed to. realize, was 
the transference of Old Testament principles from the seven& day to 
the in other words, the identification of the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment with the Lord’s Day, which is the Christian Sabbath.”* 
Hut in none of the facta adducoil by him in suj^ort of this assertion is 
any such proof to be found. He quotes indeed Eusebius as saying that 
all things whatever that it was duty to do on the Sabbath, those we 
have transferred to the Jjord’s Day, as more appropriately belonging 
to it, becausQ it has a precedence, and is first in rank, and more 
honourable than the Jewish Sabbath.” But as Eusebius lived in the 
reign of Constantine, it is unwarrantable and misleading to represent 
liim either as one of “ tho early Christians,” or as giving a statement 
of thiir opinions whoa ho expresses his own. The phrase, “early 
Christian'*,” is, I submit, one which cannot in such discussions as this 
bn warrantably applied to any of a later period than the second cen¬ 
tury. What the subsequent Christians fancied, is no evidence of tho 
opinions of the really primitive Christians; and even if tho latter 
had agreed with EusohiuH, there would havo been no obligation upon 
us to adopt their views, except when based on satisfactory grounds. 
Ouo important conclusion may, howovor, bo derived from the pas¬ 
sage ; and it is this : Eusebius ditl not think, as the SabbatarianS do, 
that God had transferred the duties of tho Sabbiith to the Ijord’s Day. 

According to Noarider, tho origin of tho religious observance of 
Sunday must bo dediicod, not from tho Jowish-Christian churches, but 
from tho peculiar circuinslances of the Gentile Christians; and he 
accounts for the practice thus: “ Where tho circumstances of tho 
chtirchoadid not allow of daily mootings for devotion and agapse |lo\e 
feasts]'—although in the nature of Christianity no necossity c«iiild ex¬ 
ist for such a distinction—although on the Christian standing-point 
all days wore to be considered as eipially holy, in an equal manner 
devoted to tho Lord—yet on account of peculiar outward relations, 
such a distinctiou of a particular day was adopted for religious com¬ 
munion. They did not chooso tho Sabbath which tho Jewish Chris¬ 
tians colebrate<l, in order to avoid the risk of mingling Judaism and 
Christianity, and becauso another event was more closely associated 
with Christian sentiments. Tho sutlerings aud resurrection of Christ 
a|[)poared as tho central point of (.'hristian knowledge aud practice ; 
since his resurrection was viewed as tho foundation of all Christian 
joy and hope, it was natural that tho day which was connected with 
the reuicnibranco of this event should bo specially devoted to Chris¬ 
tian conimuutoii.”t But how all tho churches were brought to an 
agreement remains to bo accounted for, if the supposed unanimity 

Age led to the observance of festive holidays by mankind. ** All work and no 
play,” ie a maziui which has never enjoyed much favour in the world. See 
ante, p. 22S -6. 

* The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, p. 262. Here- 
again, we have reason to complain that in a matter relating to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the Jewish and Gentile converts are blended intowone mass of “ early 
Christians," as if both hod the same feelings aud lott|^ngs with reference to 
tliJ Mosaic law. 

t Hist, of the Planting and Training of the Christiah Church, p. 159. 
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did really exist before the time of Constantine—a point, perhaps, 
too readily held to be ascertained. If it could bo proved that in the 
second century, and in those heathen countries where converts to 
i[!7hristianity were most numerous, a custom existed of observing tho 
Sunday as a holiday, in honour of tho great luminary from which its 
name is derived, and which was held in such reverence by the nations 
of the Bast,*— then a sufficient reason would bo disclosed for tho uni¬ 
versality of the practice, among Christians in those countries, of hold¬ 
ing religious assemblies upon the Sunday; since it is natural for 
people desirous (as tho early Christians, for obvious reasons, must have 
been) to he often in each other’s company, to avail themsolvcs of the 
opportunities which any weekly day of at least partial leisure attbvds.t 
The fact, however, of tljo observance, in the Homan Krapire, of a 
heathen holiday on the first day of the week, remains to ho cstahlished. 
Perhaps the epistle of Pliny tho Younger to Trajan, about tlio Chris¬ 
tians in Bithynia (written a.d. 107), may bo hold to indicate, on tlie 
contrary, tliat there and then^ the Sunday was not observed as a festival, 
even by the Christians themselves. For, his report of them is, that 
according to tho statement given by tiiomselvcs when brought hoforc 
him as governor, “ they were wont to meet togotliev on a stated day 
before it'was Uyht, and sing among tliumselvcs alternately a hymn to 
Christ as a god, and bind themselves by an oath, not to the com¬ 
mission of any wickedness, but not to bo guilty of theft, or robbery, 
or adultery, never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge com¬ 
mitted to them, wheji called upon to return it. llVo'a these ihinga were 
performed^ it was their mstofn to separate, and then to eonw toijethcr again 
to a meal, whicli tlioy ate in common, without any disorder.”! From 
this it would appear that tho mootings for Avurship woru of brief du¬ 
ration-, and took place before tho Avorking portion of tho day began; 
and that when they broke up, tho persons avIio attended (hem pro¬ 
ceeded to occupy theiiiselvos with tiie duties of tlioir callings till tlie 
evening—which, in Oriental countries, is tho time avIicu it has boon 
customary from time immemorini to meet for eating tlie principal 
meal. Whether tho “ stated day” Avas tlio first, or tho seventh, or anp 
day of the week, or a day in the Orcek derade or tlie month, wo Iihvo 
no means of knoAA-iug with certainty; but tho most probable, and, at 
all events, tho most general opinion is, that Sunday was the day of 
which these Bithynian Christians spoke. Jf it AA'as, the epistle soenis 

* See ante, p. 614.—It would seem from a pasaage in Tertullian, quoted by 
Mr Oliver, p. 18, that the ancient Persians observed the first day of the week 
as a religious festival. ** If wc, like then),” says ho, “ celebrate Sunday as a 
day of rejoicing, it is for a reason very different from that of the worship of 
the sun.” In the North British Ueview, vol. x\ iii p. 409, it is assumed that 
the heathen among whom the apostles made converts, kept the Sunday os a 
festival; but no proof is given. 

1 The writer of tho Epistle to the Hebrews advises bis c4)rresponflL>iits not to 
abandon their practice of holding meetings for mutual exhortation (x. 26;. 
From another part of the Epistle it appears that these meetings were daily 
ones: <* Exhort one anoiher dally while it is called to-duy, lest any of you be 
hardened through the dooeitfulness of sin” (iii. 13). 

X Plin. Epist., lib. x., ep. xcvii; in Lardner's Credibility, part ii., c1>. ix.; 
vol. iv., p. 14. Pliny’s worcb,of which the translation is above printed in Italics, 
are these: “ Quibus peractls, morem sibi diseedendi fuisse, rursusquo eoeundi 
ad capiendum dbum.^’ See Lardner’s comment on this, p. 24. 
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to furnish yet aiiothor argument against the notion that the early 
Christians kept Sunday as a Sabbath. 

Uaving considered the Sabbath-doctrino of the Catechism as far 
as Q. 59,* and stated the reasons which necessitate the conclusions, 1. 
That the Fourth Commandment was imposed only on the Jews, and 
hoiioe, if still in force, obliges none but them ; and, 2. That were it 
binding on the (ientile Christians, their duty would be to observe tJiat 
day of the week which the Jews, including our Lord and his.Apo* 
sties, have at all times kept holy,—I might hero conclude the discus-' 
sion, without proceeding to inquire into the correctness of the answers 
supplied by the Catechism to the questions, “ How is the Sabbath to 
bo sanctified and “ What is forbidden in the Fourth Command' 
mont ?” For, neither is it any concern of ours in what manner the 
Jews ought to keep the Sabbath—nor, if the law about the seventh 
day of the week wero binding upon us, would an inquiry into the 
prescribed duties of the sevontb-day Sabbath throw auy light upon 
the duties of a first-day Sabbath, for the observance of which no 
ilivino authority, cither express or implied, can anywhere be found. 
Nevertheless it will not be uniustructive to consider for a little what 
it was that the Fourth Commandment required of those to whom it 
was really given. To all of us, this inquiry must be a subject of ra¬ 
tional curiosity; while, to such as retain unshaken their conviction 
that the coinniaiulmout prescribes a religious duty to them, it must 
be a subject of interest the most profound. 

The precept, as recorded In Dout. v. (which, for reasons formerly 
givon,j‘ must now bo regarded as the more authentic of tlio two copies 
wo possess), commonces in these words: Keep the sabbath-day to 
sanctify it, ns the Lord thy God hath commanded thee in com¬ 
plete correspondence with >vhich is the phraseology in Exod. xx, 8, 
“ Remember the sabbatli-day to keep it holy.” The express inti¬ 
mation in the one copy, that the observance of the day bad already 
been “ commanded’' to the Israolitos,—and the allusion to that fact, 
which the word “ roinembor” in the other is usually believed to con¬ 
tain,—agree with what wo read in Exod. xvi., whore it is recorded 
tliat the Lord, in order that ho ** might prove them whether they 
would walk in his law, or no," commanded them to gather on each of 
five days a certain rate of the manna which he would rain from heaven, 
and on thu sixth day to gather and prepare twice as much as on.any 
other. It is not added that any command was at the same time given 
about the seventh day; but, that one was given, seems to follow from 
the reason assigned fur the command which is recorded, as well as 
from the speeches of Moses on the sixth and seventh days, which shew 
that, at least before then, he had received an injunction about the 
seventh. Uo this, however, as it may, a double quantity of the 
manna wsta gathered on the sixth, “ and all the rulers of the con¬ 
gregation came and told Moses. And he said unto thorn, This is that 
which the Lord bath said, To-morrow is a rest of a holy sabbath^ 

* Boe an4*, p. 487. t AnU', pp. 7*2 <106. 

t In our version of the Bible, this is erroneoudy transUted ** the rest of the 
lioly Sabbath probably in nonsequenee of the notion of a primeval Sabbath 
being in the heads of the translators. Much pUusiblo argument lias been 
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unto the Lord: bake that which ye will bake to-day, and soetho 
that ye will seethe; and that which remainoth over, lay up for 
you to be kept until the morning. And they laid it up till tho 
morning, as Moses bade; and it did not stink, neithor was there 
any worm therein. And Moses said, Eat that to-day; for to-day is 
a sabbath* unto the Lord; to-day ye shall not iind it in the lioUl. 
Six days ye .shali gather it; but on the sovonth day, whicji is a 
sabbath,f in it there shall bo none. And it eaine to piiss that there 
went out some of the people on the seventh day for to gather, 
and they found none. And the Lord said unto Moses, How long 
refuse yo to keep my commandments and my laws ? See, for that 
the Lord hath given you tho sabbath,therefore ho giveth you on 
the sixth day tho bread of two days: abide yo every man in his 
place ; lot no man go out of his place on tho seventh day. So the 
pe^lo rested on tho seventh day.” 

Dr Wardlaw, in his elaborate argument against Paioy aiul the 
crowd of other eminent theologians who maintain that on this ocea- 
sidn the Sabbath was first appointed to bo kept, says that in ver. 5 

God makes the intimation that a double quantity of tho manna 
should fpll,§ and gives the order that a double quantity should bo ga¬ 
thered and prepared, without (issunwiij for these ihhitjs autf reason what¬ 
ever; which, on tho supposition of no sabbatical observance of tho 
seventh day having previously existed, and no distinction between that 
day and other days, is utterly umcromttaHlc ; whereas, on the contrary 
supposition, that of its previous celebration, all is natural, and precisely 
as wo should have expected it to l) 0 .”|| Now, if tho fact really were 
that no reason is reeorded to have been jtssigned, yet one mifiit have 
been given; and if none had been assumed to the Israelites, wo should 
still by no means have been obliged to suppose that none existed in the 
mind of the Legislator. Hut if Dr Wardlaw had copied the narrative 
from ver. 4, instead of only from ver. 16, as he does, both ho and his 
readers would have become aware that a reason is recorded to have befjn 
assigned—namely tho one already quoted : ” 'fhat 1 may prove tbeni, 

renred on this mistake, in treatises on the Subbath; niul Mr Higgins, whose 
little work is tho only one where I have seen any mention muilo of it und of tho 
other adverted to below, says “ ho has met with several clergymen, not learned in 
the Hebrew language, who have maintained, that from tho use of the einphiitic 
article in the places in question, a previous establishment und an cxisti'iic of 
the Sabbath must be necessarily inferred. But the fact is, that the contrary 
inference must be drawn from the Hebrew text; and no Hebrew scholar ' 
doubt a moment on the correctness of what is said respecting the Hebrew de¬ 
finite article. It is not one of the points of this language about wliich there 
has been any dispute .”—{IIortK Hahhalicte, 2ded., p. 35. Compare p. 8'*.) lio 
remarks also that the words in Exod. xx. 10, ore literally, “ but the seventli day 
a sabbath,” and might as properly be completed with “ shall bo,'‘ as witli tho 
” i-s” which our translators have inserted.—(P. 38.) 

* Correctly translated. , 

t Mistranslated ike Sabbath” in the current version. 

i This is rightly translated: the Israelites were ww acquainted with the 
Sabbath, which therefore might with propriety be thus spoken of. 

§ It is a mistake to say that such intimation is made in ver. 5, wbicli relates 
only to the quantity to bo gathered, jiot till ver. 20 do wo learn that '* the 
bread of two days” was given on the sixth day. 

{} Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 17. 
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whethor tlioy will walk in my law, or no.” And if he had happened 
to obsnrvo, and to mention, that in oiir translation the phrase “ iJie 
.sabbath”.is thrice substituted for ” a sabbath,” he would have made 
liimself and them more capable of answering with intelligence the 
{|Ucslion which ho puts to ” any man of ordinary understanding 
and candid simplicity,—Whether ho can imagine this to be the man¬ 
ner in which a religious observance, entirely new, quite unknown be¬ 
fore, would have been first legally instituted ?”* 

The mode of f^abbatlwobservance prescribed in these circumstances 
was simply that of resting on the seventh day ; and if the Fourth 
Oomiiiandment had contained nothing more than the words, ” Keep 
the Sabbath-day to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee,” neither the Israelites nor we should have been at a loss to un¬ 
derstand in what manner it was to bo sanctified. But on this point 
the cuminandmont itself is perfectly explicit; proceeding immediately, 
as it <loo8, to specify the observance required : “ In the Sabbath thou 
shall not do any work,* thou, nor thy children, nor thy slaves, nor thy 
cattle, nor the Gentile that is a proselyte to Judaism. This, and this 
alone, is tho mode of Sabbath-observance proscribed to the Israelites 
by tho Fourth Commandment, and this alone is what it prescribes to 
us, if Sabbath-observance be our duty as it is or was theirs.‘\ 

* Disrourscs on tbe Sabbath, p. 1C.—In Milton's opinion, the injunction re¬ 
specting the celebration of tho i|abbatli, given on this occasion, “seems rather 
to have boon intfliiiloil as a preparatory notice, the groundwork, as it were, of 
a law for the Israelites, to iic delivered sliortly afterwards in a clearer manner; 
they having bitnn previously ignorant of tho mode of observing tho Sabbath. 
(Ninipare ver. 6 with ver. 2‘2 30.”—(C'/instian Doctrine, B. i., ch. x., p. 229.) 

t This interpretation of tho Fourtii Commandment seems to me so plain 
that no unprejudiced intGr))roter could fail to make it, and it was therefore 
adopted ante, pp. 22], 220, 420. It is that of llcylin (Part I., p. 121) ; Spen¬ 
cer {De Lrtiihwn Ihibnisonim Jlitualibus, I'cferrcd to by llengstenberg, pp. 13, 
67); be ('lore (on Kxud. xx. 8 ;; and Vitringa (De Synagoga Vetere, lib. i., P. ii., 
cap. ii., p. 292; of which treatise an iibridged translation, characterized by 
Archbishop Wbately ns excellent, bus boon published by Mr Bernard). Vitringa 
was a Dutch divine of great learning, and, as llengstenberg testifies, “both 
pious and acute.” In another of his works Vitringa says: “ The lawgiver 
commences with tho summary of tlie commandment, * liemcinbor the Sabbatli- 
day to keep it holy,’ and then explains, in the latter part, what keeping holy 
implies, Tliis eoutinimtion contains directions to cease from work, and to ex¬ 
tend this rest to others. And wherever this command of God is repeated, we 
find only the injunction to abstain entirely from work; which proves in our 
opinion that the keeping lioly of the seventh day consisted merely, as tbe words 
of the commandment read, in entire abstinence from work.”—(06s. Sacr., B. i., 
p. 292-3; quoted by llengsteuberg, p. 14.) To the same effect Beausobre and 
L'Kiifant observe: “ It appears from several places of the New Testament, 
that religious exercises, as reading tlio law, praying, and blessing, were rec¬ 
koned necesstury [useful ?] on the ^bbath ; but ^ey are not prescribed by the 
law ; whereas rest was enjoined with the utmost strictness imaginable. Hence 
in the Scripture-language (Kxod. xxxi. 14; xxxv. 2; xx. 8 ) to profane the- 
Sabbath Iq tho same as to work upon it, as to tancti/y it signifies to rest.”— 
{Introd. to fAs Heading of the Uolg Seripturee, in Watson's Coll, of TAeof. liraeta, 
vol. lii., p. 231.) To the references given in this passage I add Jer. xvil. 24, 
quoted ante, p. 488, note ( 9 ), and Matt. xii. 6 . Mr Holden, with laughable 
moderation, admits that phraseology of the statutes on the subject is not 
nbaolutelg ineoniiitent with this t^nion" (p. 119); while Whately, though con- 
<^ding that rest “ seems to have been” (why not say that It teas ?) “ the primary 
circumstance In the Jewish Sabbath,” observes that public worship, and reli- 
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Ou what grounds, then, ii may well be asked, are we required to 
believe that it prescribes abstinence from “ recreations whicli are lawful 

gious Btadies and exercises, seem to have been the secondary circumstance. 
Vet he allows that the Fourth Commandment “ does not even contain any in¬ 
junction respecting public worship, or religious study adding, But the diiy 
was naturally made a day of worship hetausc it was a day of rest: the Lord's I>uy 
ought to bo made a dny of rest because it is a day of worship.’’— {Thoughts on ihr 
Sabbath, p. 16.) Jortin says: “ It must be arknowledged that the rommaudment 
coucerning the Sabbath seems to require nothing more than a strict and solemn 
rest from labour;” and ho justly charges Josephus with misrepresentation 
in saying (Contra ylp/on., ii. 17) that Moses commanded the Isinelitrs to meet 
once a week for the hearing and study of the law.—(Jortin’s Works, vol. ix. 
p. 107.) it is surprising that 1 Icngatenberg should lay stress upon this asser¬ 
tion of Josephus, on a point where we have the law of Moses to judge of, as 
well as ho had.— (The Lord's Day, pp. 15,93.) There appears, no doubt, in Ijev it. 
axiii. 2, a declaration that “ the seventh day is the Sabbath of rest, an holy con¬ 
vocation f" but, 08 Jortin says, “though it should he granted tliat by a lioly 
convocation may be meant an assembly held for the performiinec of religious 
acts, yet here is no command to read the law, or to hear it read,” To me it 
appears probable that as the phrase “ an holy (i. e. separate, or clean) convoca¬ 
tion” is a mere allusion, unintelligible by itself, and whicli nothing in the 
Fourth Fommandmeut, or elsewhere througlioiit the law of Moses, corresponds 
to or explains, it is one of the additions vvhieh wore made to tlie I’eiitiiteuch 
in Inter times (sen ante, pp. 94, 182). —As to synagogue-meetings, there is no 
proof of their introduction till the occasion recorded in Neh. viii., after tlie 
return of the Jews from Babylim. (SeoJleylin, I’art I., ]ip. 122 etw./., 1.58 
etsc<{. ; Pridcaux's Connection of the Old and New Testament, I’art L, B. vi.; 
Beausobre and Ti’Enfant, in Watson’s Call, of Theal. Tracts, vol. iii., p. 158; 
Dr Brett in the same volume, pp. 47,48; Michnelis's Com. on the Ijuws of Moses, 
vol. ill., pp. 160, 166; The First l^rindple of C/nor/i (iovernment, by A. J. 
ticott, M.A., pp. 23-28, 40 (London, 1816); i)r Kdwtird Bobinson’s iheek and 
English Le-cigon of the New Testament, art. Hi^ftarsv, Kitto’s Cyclofi, of liii.l. 
Lit., art. iSvnaooquk; and Dean Alilniun, quoted ante, p 4.36.) Philo, who is 
quoted by Hengstenberg (op. cit. p. 93; see also ji. 13), says only that “It is 
a custom received from our forefathers, and still continued, to consecrate this day 
to science— the study of the nature of things.” This, according to llengsten- 
berg, is language “ more conformed to tlie taste and style of the 0entiles” than 
tlie words of Josephus arc; but in trutli it is more conformed to the law of Muses 
likcw'isc. The .same learned Cernmn argues, from divers passages in the Pen¬ 
tateuch and I’rophets, that the public worsliip of God by the people, and also the 
study of the law, must have been intended to be a part of Sabbath-duty. But 
although he shews himself well aware of the dilTercnee between the mode of 
sanctifying the Sabbnth (?. e., of distitigUishing it from oilier days), and tlie mode 
of occupying the time so sanctified, separated, or marked off, he is not siifilcicntJy 
careful to avoid confounding these two idens in the course of liis argument. As 
to the sanctification of the day, is it credible that the manner of cirecting tliis 
could be imperfectly indicated in the law appointing the sanctification y —or, 
that if something was meant to bo essential for that purpose, beyond what tin* 
commandment enjoins, neglect of the thing there specified could have b(>en the 
only form of profanation of the Sabbath which is ever hinted at in Scripture '; 
llengstenberg thinks that “ the peculiar sacrifice offered on the Sabbatli” (see 
Numb, xxviii. 9, 10; and infra, p. 549), '* is at once a proof that the rest was not 
the only mark of the Sabbath.”—(P. 14.) But in fact, it is a proof merely that 
a doable sacrifice was to be offered upon the sanctified day ; not that the double 
sacrifice was a part of the moans of marking or distinguishing that day from the 
others. Again, he supposes that it must have been “ the intention of the law¬ 
giver that the spare time, caused by the leisure of the seventh day, should be 
employed in the study of the law.” Very possibly ! though not, 1 think, so cer¬ 
tainly as he infers (see Deut. xxxL 9-13; 2 Kings xxii. and zxili.; gCliron. xvii. 

7 -9) : still, the employment of tiie spare time (or part of it) was very different 
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uu other days/’ amithe spouding the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of God’s worship, except so much as is to be taheu 
np in the works of necessity and mercy;” and that it forbids, as 
“ ])rofanatlon 8 ” of the f^abbath, “ idleness” (which must mean neglect 
to perform religious exorcises, and works of necessity or mercy, from 
morning to night), and ” unnecessary ihonghtss or wwds about worldly 
ein iloyraonts or recreations” ? 

The answer of course will be, that all those modes of sanctification 
and profanation are implied,— 1 . In the command to “keep holy tho 
sabhath-day; ” 2. In the description of it sis “ the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God 3. In tho statement that “ God blessed tho sabbath-day and 
Imllowed it,” because, after creating tho universe in six days, “ he 
rested the seventh day” from his labours; and, 4. In tho passages 
quoted in tho Catechism, notes {1), {o), and (q), ante, p. 488. 

The third of tliosc reasons being now defunct, tho others alone re- 
ijuire to bo considsned. 

As to the Hebrew word translated “ keep holy,” “ hallow,” and 
“sanctify,” every scholar will admit that in tho Fourth Command- 
mold it has no such meaning as tho Sabbatarians imagine. Its primary 
sigiiilication is simply “ set apart;** while that of the adjective trans¬ 
lated “ holy,” is “ set apart,** “ separated from the mass,** “ nnused for 
ordinary purposes :** the purposes for which tho thing or person is 
set apart, being always implied to bo more honourable or agreeable 
than those which would otherwise have continued to ho served. Of 
the adjective, the secondary meaning is “ Hcan** (which, however, is by 
some thought to bo the primary sense, and “ set apart” the secondary); 
and all agree that “ pure in mind” is a figurative signification, of later 
origin than the othci's. Throughout tho Pcntateumi, tho usual mean¬ 
ings are “ set apart,’* and “ clenn.** Thus, "Kxod. xix. 6, “ Ye shall be to 
me an lioly natitni,” moans, “ Ye shall bo to mo a nation set apart 
from all others or, as vor. 5 has it, “ Ye shall bo a peculiar treasure 
unto mo above all peopleso also Exod. xxxi. 13, “ 1 am the Lord 
that sanctify you.” In Lev. xxvii. 30, tho tithe of the land is said to 
bo “ holy unto the Lord set apart or appropriated to Him. And tho 
epithet “ holy,” when joined, us it frequently is in Scripture, to God’s 
name Jkiiovaii, scums to bo so applied because the word was not to bo 

tVom the nanetifieation by which it was created. According to Ilengstenberg’s 
way of reasoning, we must Infer from Neh. viii. 10-12 (ante, p. 434), that feast¬ 
ing and making groat mirth was the mwle of eaneri/ytny the day there mentiolked 
as “ holy unto the Lord not the more way of fitly occupying the day which was 
already holy. IIo refers also to the holy convocation” above noticed, and 
urgos out of the Hebrew Scriptures otlier considerations which might easily 
be met, were it needful to do so in a country where it is a received doctrine 
that tho Ten Commandments are the only portions of the Jewish law which re¬ 
tain their forco.—Holden writes with perfect candour on this question, and 
concludes that *< on the whole, tho phrase * an holy convocation’ is of very 
doabtftil interpretation i yet,” says he, •* it is the only one which »eems to 
sanction the practice of sabbatical public worship; and as it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that tlio Deity, if he had intended to ot^oiu such a practice among 
tho Israelites, would have done it in ambiguous terms, it may safely be con¬ 
cluded that they were left at liberty by tho Mosaic law as to the mode by 
which they were mdividHaUy to sanctify the Sabbath” {The Ckrietian Sabbath, 
p, 132); by which last expression Holden must surely mean, to spend the 
time, appointed to be sanctified by rest from labour.” The italics are his own. 
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spoken except on most solemn occasions; in other words, it was to he 
set apart from ordinary use.* In Exod. xix. 12, Moses is ordered to 
“ set bounds unto the people roubd about [Sinai], sayiii;^, Take heed to 
yourselves that ye go not up into the mount, or touch tho border of 
it; whosoever toucheth the mount, shall bo surely put to death.” 
That is to say, he was to fix limits within which the ground should 
be regarded as holy—set apart—secured from intntsion. Tho correct¬ 
ness of this interpretation is evident from ver. 23, where tho setting 
' of the bounds by Moses is expressly referred to as a “ sanctification” 
of tho mount: “ The people,” says he to tho Lord, “ cannot come up 
to Mount Sinai; for thou chargedst us, saying, Sot bounds about tho 
mount, aiul sanctify rt.” As the last three words do not occur in the 
command, ver. 12„ they must either refer to tho warning to the people 
not to break through, or merely repeat tho idea expressed by tho 
words which immediately precede them. 

In tho injunction to keep the camp /wb/, that “ tho Lord, who walk- 
eth in the midst of it, may see no unclean thing in thee” (Dout. xxiii. 
14), tho only possible meaning of the word is clean; as is the csisc 
also in Exod. xix. 10, “*Go unto tho people and sanctify them to-day, 
and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes.” That to ” sanctify 
the sabbath-day” moans simply to sot it apart from other days, so 
that, as tho Israelites wore not to intrude upon Monni Sinai, so the 
labours of the six days should not intrude upon the seventh, is so fully 
aflraittod by the learned advocates of the Christian Sabbath, that tho 
fact may bo considered indisputable. Thus Horsley, speaking of tho 
Fourth Commandment, says plainly, “ Set it apart is the true import of 
the word * hallowed itand again, with rereronco to Ceu. ii. 3, 
“ ‘ He hallowed it,’—that is, God distinguished this particular day, and 
set it apart from the rest.”]; In like manner Dr Wardlaw says, “ Tho 
primary import of tho word holy is, tliat tho day is set «/«o b”§ And 
Dr Chalmers, commenting upon Rom. i. 1, where Haul describes him¬ 
self as ” an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God,” explains ” se¬ 
parated unto” as meaning ” set apart to a particular work,” and thou 
piroceeds as follows:—“ You know that holiness, in its original iiieaii- 
ing, just signifies separation from the mass. It is thus tliat the ves¬ 
sels of the temple are holy,—it is thus that the toi'n)s common and 
unclean, are held, in tho language of the ceremonial law, to bo syuu- 
iiyinous. And it is thus that the devoting or setting apart of an 
ai^le to his office, is expressed by 'the consecration of him to it; 
ana even, in one part of the Now Testament, by the sanctifying of 
him to it. This explains a passage that might bo otherwise difficult, 
John xvii. 17-19, * Sanctify thorn through thy truth: thy word i.s truth. 
As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have 1 also sent thorn 
into the world. And for their sakos I sanctify myself, tliat they also 
might bo sanctified through tho truth.’ To sanctify hero is not ap¬ 
plied to the personal but tho official character. It is nut to moralize 
the heart, but merely to set apart to an employment; and thus bears 

* See ante, p. 490. t -Sermon zxii. ^ Sermon xxiii. 

§ Diecounet on the Sabbath, p. 19S. Dr Wardlaw puts more moaning then 
this primary one into it in the Fourth Commandment; but he must allow that 
it may mean only this, and that the additional meaning may l>« quite fanciful. 
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application to the Apostle Christ, as to the apostles whom He was 
addrossing.” * 

The analogy between the physically-enclosed Mount Sinai, upon 
which the Israelites were forbidden to intrude, and the legally-en¬ 
closed Sabbath-day, upon which the hhcwer was forbidden to intrude, 
is well shewn in the phraseology of Isaiah Iviii. 13, " If thou shalt 
turn may thy foot from, the Sabbath^ from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day,” die. On this Dr Wardlaw observes: “ In order to a simple and 
satisfactory explanation of this somewhat siiigular form of speech, we 
ought, I should suppose, to conceive of a person ds, during the pre¬ 
ceding days of the week, following a particular course,—going for¬ 
ward in the prosecution of his worldly cngagoments,-r-and, when the 
Sabbath arrives, as stopping in his course,—desisting from his ordi¬ 
nary occupations,— not intruding on its hallowed hours with the foot¬ 
step of earthly and secular businesses,—but waiting till it be over,— 
devoting it to its own proper employments aiid purposes,—‘ resting 
tlie Sabbath-day according to the commandment.’ ”f 

We thus see with what large abatement must be received the asser¬ 
tion of Dr Jennings in his Jewish Antiquities,* that “ the word ‘ sanc¬ 
tify,’ applied either to persons or things, usually imports, not only the 
separation of them from common use, but the dedication of them to the 
more immediate service of Godand that “ to sanctify the Sabbath 
therefore, according to the true import of the word, is not only to re¬ 
frain from common business, but to spend the day in the peculiar service 
of God, or in reUytous exercises and acts of devotiony 

Did the Israelites ever understand it to bo their duty to spend the 
Sabbath in religious exorcises and acts of devotion ? Did the Phari¬ 
sees? Did Jesus Christ or his apostles? Is it anywhere in Scripture 
charged against a Jew that ho neglected to perform religious exorcises 
and acta of devotion on the Sabbath ? Is Sabbath-profanation ever re¬ 
presented in Scripturo as any thing but the doing of work ? To these 
(piestions the wliole tenor of the Bible emphatically answers, Not 

* TiOcUiroB on the Kpistle tu the Ilomans, vol. i., p. 46.—It is Coleridge, 1 
think, who exclaims— 

t “ Ilow sweet to him who. all the week, 

Through city crowds must push his way, 

To stroll alone through fields and woods, 

And hallow thus the Babbath-day!" 

Here the word hallow" is as 'correctly as it is beautifully empljUj|,ed. 
Some even of tliose who think it their duty to spend the whole Sunday in're- 
Itgious exercises may applaud this use of the word: for although— 

“ Where mighty congregations throng amain, 

And pulpit-thunders shake the astonished fape, 

And tlirough far roofs long-volumed organs peal, 

There are, who then alone consent to fed. 

Others, shy souls, whom silken crowds perplex, 

Polemics tire, and actor-preachers vsx. 

Love more, like hermit^near his cross of atone. 

To pace, at eve, the silent turf alone, 

And-softly breathe, or inly muse, a prayer. 

And find, not loss, the general Father there." 

Rhymed PUa for Tokranet, p. 112. 
t XNseoorses on the Sabbath, p. 198. | Edinburgh, 1808. P. 327. 
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“ It is indeed particularly observable,” says Dr Barrow, “ that in 
tbk [the fourth] command there is not an express order concerning 
the natural or moral service of God (by prayer, or hearing God’s Law) 
to be publicly performed on this day.”* Or privately either, ho might 
have added with equal truth; for the phrase Keep holy,” it has 
been shewn, will by no means support the vast tlieological structure 
erected on it by the Puritans, whom for this reason 7 fonnorly charged 
with 'dprajudfUsm.^ “ There is here,” says the Habbath Alliance, 

** no room for equivocation. Holif mustjmt man holy: tlint is, sacrcil 

to God. Iv IT DOBS NOT UBAK THIS, IT MKAXS NOTIIINO AT ALL. 

And if men will not undei-stand words in their plain and obvious 
sense, lot them at least be honest, and say so. Let them at once nr* 
knowledge that they wish it not to be so, and that therefore they 
hold it not to bo so.”J The Alliance, in short, unable to imagine the 
possibility of any one interpreting a Hebrew word dilforontly from 
themselves, or from the translators whom thoy slavishly follow, ace 
driven to the necessity of believing that whoever says that it moans 
something else, is saying what he knows to bo false, and endeavouring 
by self-deceit to smother his souse of sin. But allowing, as T can 
well afford to do, that the word moans “ Afl/y,” and that ‘‘Ao/y” means 
“ Sacred to God'* —still the question remains, What does “ sarred to . 
God” signify— how were the Jews to keep the day sarred to God? The 
answer of the Sabbatarians is in the ultrnjndaical responses to Ques¬ 
tions 60 and 61 of the Catechism ;§ while mine is wholly contained in 
the Mosaic injunction, ” In it thou shalt not do any work.” Assum¬ 
ing, with the Alliance, that ” the Sabbath is nut ours, but Clod’s, and 
therefore wo are not at liberty to spend it as we please, biit .as Ho 
directs,”!! can any one find in the precept a fartlicr direction than 
this prohibition of work—any directiqii about active duties ? Can tho 
Alliance produce from the Decalogue any justification of their aver¬ 
ment, that ” miserably do those pervert and degrade tho Sabbath, 
and with awful presumption sin against God, who would convert it 
into a day of amusement or healthful recreation” Or can Dr 
W^ardlaw, who says that ” this command prescribes tho proportions of 
time which are to he devoted t«) secular and to spiritual concerns, to tho 
labours of the present world, and to the service of God, and preparation 
for die world to come’*** refer to tho words which demand other “service” 


* Exposition of the Decalogue, in Barrow's Works, vol. ib, p. 674-5, ed. 

t See ante, pp. 62, 356. f Tract No. I fp. 1. 

§ See ante, p. 487-8.—Or take the following dictum of Dr Bruce: " The 
most prominent and eharaeterUtie duty of the Sribtoth, is the duty of attendance 
on the public worship of God in the sanctuary.”— {The Jhity and I'rivikyr of 
Keeping the Sablath, p. 57.) This is just as if one should say, " The prim-ipiil 
character in the tragedy of Hamlet is Corioinnus.” What right has Dr Bruce 
to degrade thus the only duty which the Fourth Commnndnient prescribes, and 
to thrust over Its head another " duty” which is totally different, and has no 
title to be spoken of at ail In connection with that precept, far less to be cjilled 
the most prominent and characteristic duty of the Sabbath i Has he forgotten 
Dent. It. 2i Ye ehatt not add unto the word which I eammand you, neither 


ebali you diminish aught from' it, that ye may keep the commandments of the 
lAird your God which I command you.” 

(1 Tract No. IV., p. 4. ^ Ibid, 

*• Discourses on tbe Sabbatii, p. 82. See also pp. 45, 78 et , W, 91-05, 

*2 M 2 
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thAii abistinonce from labour; or can he sbevr us a single allusion in the 
Lhw of Moses to that world to come', for which he says the commtwd- 
jnont proscribes time to prepare ?, And since, iifthe case of “cattle,” 
the observance of the Sabbath has in it nothing ** spiritual,”'whence 
(loos he infer that in* the case of mensenants and maidservants, 
for whom, precisely as for cattle, the commandment makes provision, 

“ witliout doubt the principal meaning of the words ‘ that they may rest 
aa well as thou,’ is, tl»at they should enjoy the full heneUt of the spi- 
v\tu«\ vu'A ^a.\)ha.t\v as waW a.s thevr masters 

rrofoasor Maurice observes: “ ’The word ‘ holy,' which people in our 
day repeat as if they were (luite sure that they know what it means, 
and could assume that every one else knew what it means, must, it 
seems to mo, be interpreted by the Scripture itself, and not by any 
notions or practices of ours.”t 

138, IdS, ICO, 179, 195, 198 etnq., 291; Baxter, vol. xiit., p. 422; The Qaar« 
torly llovletr, vol. xxxvJii., p. 623; Jfolden on the Sabbath, p. 86, 398- 
40ff, 4J4, 416; Hengstenberg, pp. 13, 35; Lorimer, p. 67; the Eclectic Review, 
.rune 1830, p. BOO; and the (Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, 
pp. 61. 75, 88, 104, 115, 136, 142, 147, 160, 174, 260, 289, 397, 423. 

* Wardlaw, p, 234. See ante, pp. 225-6, 420. 

t Sermons on the Sabbath-day, &c., by Frederick Denison MaaMce,'M.A., ' 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s CoUege, London. 
1853. P. 8.—The promising sentence above quoted introduces a briefly-stated, 
and, as it seems (perhaps by reason of the brevity), somewhat fancifu-theory 
of a connection of the holiness of the Sabbath with the holiness of the Israel- 
itish nation. Had the limits of his sermon permitted him, surely so acute and 


presented in Scripture as any^ing bus tu^uv*ua v- - 
questions the whole tenor of the Bihlo emj^hatic^y emaweri^ 

^ Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, vol. !., p. 4dJ—tl is 
think, who exclaims— 

t " How sweet to him who, all the week, ' ^ 

Through city crowds must push his way, 

To stroll alone through fields and woods, ' ' 

And hallow thus the Sabbath-day!” 

Here the word “ hallow” is as^’correctly as it is beautifully emj 
Some even of those who think it their duty to spend the vi'hole Snnda} 
ligious exercises may applaud this use of the word: for aldiongh—' '' 

“ Where mighty congregations throng amain, 

And pulpit-thunders shake the astonished fope. 

And through far roofs long-volumed organs peal, 

There are, who then alone consent to feel. 

Othere, shy souls, whom silken crowds perplex, 

Polemics tire, and actor-preachers vex. 

Love more, like hermit.near his cross of stone, ; 

To pace, at eve, the silent turf alone, 

And-soitly breathe, or inly muse, a prayeri 
And find, not less, the general Father there.’*;, . 

Rhymed Pita for 

t -Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 198. f Edinburgh, 
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“ The word Tiol ^”sajs a modern writer on the Sabbath, baa now 
become so associated in our minds irith puritanical ideas of self-morti*, 
fication, and with modern religious forms of worship, that wo are 
naturally misled by it from the meaning of the original. Many 
pious persons suppose that the coimnand to keep the Sabbath-day 
noli/, was equivalent to an injunction to attend a parish cliurch, hear 
two or more sermons in the course of the Sunday, and during the rest 
of the day to keep in-doors and read the Bible. The Jews, however, 
did not do this, for the Bible was not written, and serinon.s in its ox- 
^sition (which would have wanted texts) could not well bo preached. 
Nor does it appear, from any p;issago in the books of hloses, that 
religious admonitions or discoumes of any kind formed a part of tlio 
Tabernacle service. Nor is oven prayer mentioned as an important 
part of public worship. The religious worship of the Jews at the 
time of Moses consisted wholly of the ceremonials of oilerings and 
sacriiices; which were not confined to f^abhaths, but were continuous 
throughout the week, and throughout each day of tho week. The 
public service of the Tabernacle was tho daily and an evening sacri- 
'fice of * a lamb of the first year,* without blemish, as a burnt-oifering. 
On Sabbaths the service was tho same, with this dilToronce only, that, 
instead of one lamb, two lambs were tliou otfered. The Tabernacle, 
however (as subsequently the Temple), was always open for tho re¬ 
ception of gifts to the altar, the times for presenting which dopotided 
upon crops, and seasons, and the convenience of individuals. The 
ceremonial for these must have been short, from tho multitudes who 
attended, and it was probably confined, in oacU caso, to a short invo¬ 
cation and blessing. The books of Moses proscribe with great mi- 
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forence in the Pentateuch to offerings or sacrifices, or attendance upon 
tiiom, as pecdiar Sabbath duties. 

“ As before observed, the word holy signifies separate. The Hebrew 
is Kadoshf ‘ to sot apart.’ Parkhuret renders it, * to separate, 
or set apart from its common and ordinary to some higher use or 
purposeand describes it as corresponding with the word Badil, 
which signifies ‘ divide,’ and first occurs in Gouosis i. 4 (‘ and God 
divided the light from tho darkness’). The vessels of the sanctuary 
were to bo ‘ holy unto the Lord that is, they wore to* be kept strictly 
separate for the service of tho sanctuary. Jjcst they should be broken 
or misappropriated, they were on no occasion to be used by any but 
tho priests;—tho origin of the custom which prevents modem Brah¬ 
mins from either eating or drinking from vessels that have been 
touched by profane hands. Tho fourth command of the Decalogue 
may thorefmo be rendered, ‘ Remember tho seventh day to keep it 
separate and these terms convey its full meaning. The command 
is not, ‘ Remember tho seventh day to keep it* with solemnity ;* nor 
Remember tho seventh day to devote it exclusively to sacrificial or 
other religious ritesthe injunction is simply to keep it separate from 
other djiys, and tlie explanation of the distinction to bo observed is 
given with the text. Other days worefo be working days, but tho 
seventh day was to bo a rest day or holi<lny.”* 

In fact, this word holiday, as employed by Presbyterians, represents 
ox.actly what was meant by holy when applied to dsiys,until tho Puritans 
came in and perverted it. Among our tbrefathoi’S, as among tho Jcws,f 
a holy day was a day of festive enjoyment; and even by Baxter, tho word 
“ feast” is given ns tho exact synonyme of “ an holy day.”J Tho expres¬ 
sion “ keep holy,” in short, is one of ” those parrot-like phrases which, 
to tho disgrace of human roiison, so often bind men’s minds with a 
secret and sovereign charm ;”§ and well has Southey said, ’'Be¬ 
ware how you allow words to pass for more than they aro worth, and 
hoar in mind what alteration is sometimes produced in their current 
value by tho course of time.’’1| Even had our forefaihors translated 

* .Snlibaths: An Tiuiuiry Into tlie Origin of Septenary Institutions, 4c., pp. 
28, 29. 

t Ante, pp. 433- 9 ; Henusobre and L'Enfant, in Watson’s C’oll. of Theol. Tracts, 
v()l. ill,, p. 233; Micbnclis, Com,, vol. iii., p. 187 et seq, ; Holden, pp. 116,117; 
and Hongstenberg, p. 32. See also the Psalms particularly the Hun¬ 

dredth ; the texts cited by Holden, infra, p. 556; and. above all, Ilosea ii. 11, 
“ I will also cause all her mirth to cease, her feast-days, her new moons, and 
hep sabbaths, and all her solenuj, feasts.” In Uosca lx. 5, “ the solemn day,” 
nud tho feast of the Lonl,” seem to mean one and the same occasion. 

hJveti Dr Horinior says that" there is strong reason to believe that there was 
no remarhablo rigidity about the Hebrew observance of the Sabbath, and that 
to suppose the reverse springs from not a few looking at the old scriptural law 
through tho light of tho perverse superstitions of the Jews in the days of Christ.” 
— (TAe J^otestant or tAe Popish Sttl>bnth? p. 64.) 

j Works, vol. xix., p 191. 

§ Edinburgh Uevlon, vol. xUv., p. t^l. 

II See also Baxter, quoted ante, p. 227. — Bishop Hoadly says: "One of 
those great effects which length of time is seen to bring along with it, is 
tlie alteration of the meaning annexed to certain sounds. The signification 
of a word, well known and understood by those who first made use of it, 
is very insensibly varied by passing through many mouths, and by being , 
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the Fourth Commandmeut “ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
mtih solemnity** the meaniug would not have been that which the 
Weatminster divines and the whole body of the Puritans have 
thrust upon the word “ sanctity” therein : for solmnity, which at first 
signified any anniversary occasion* next came to mean any stated pe¬ 
riodical occasion; and by our ancestors was currently used for the 
formality or cermony^ whether religious or otherwise, which at¬ 
tended any feast, meeting, or entertainment wliatever. Thus we 
read of “ a solemn supper” in Macbeth^ and of tlio solemn festivities of 

taken and given by multitudes, in common discourse, till it often comes to stand 
for a complication of notions, as distant from the original intention of it, nay, 
as contradictory to it, as darkness is to light. The ignorance and weakness of 
some, ail'd the passions and bad designs of others, are the great instruments qf 
this evil; which, even when it seems to affect only indifferent matters, ouglit 
in reason to be opposed, as it tends in its nature to confound men’s notions iu 
weightier points ; but, when it hath once invaded the hiost saon'd and impor¬ 
tant subjects, ought in duty to be resisted with n mure open and undisguised 
zeal, as what touclieth the very vitals of all that is good, and is just going to 
take from men's eyes the bourulHi'ics of right uml wixnig."— th« 
Nature of the Kingdom, or Church, of ChriH, preached March 31, 1717 j Workt, 
vol. ti., p. 416. See also an article on Biblical Interpretation by the late Dr 
M'Crie, In the I^ralgtfrian Review, vol. vi., pp. 3117-8.) Tima the word “ heart," 
which with us means the affections, was used by the Nebrews for the understanding ; 
and im|}ortant errors are committed by readers of Mcripture who are ignorant 
of this fact. Again, any mark of respect is called “ worship’' in our transla¬ 
tion of the Bible (c.g,, in liuke xiv. 10), w'hcreus the meaning is now restricted 
to acts of devotion to the Deity, kc In the same verse, “ Sit down in the low¬ 
est room," means in the lowest plore at table, 11 was a mistake to suppose, ns the 
old painters did, that “ a coat'’ and “ a cloak” in the New Tcstaiiieiit were such 
08 covercd'DutGhmen in the sixteenth century ; that a “ pillar” of I’bnraoh'a 
palace or Solomon's temple was a Corinthian roliinin in a rallailian structure; 
and that tlio “mill” which two women w'ere to be grinding at, was like f:ho 
haiid-niills of later times. As Kubens and Kemble stripped modern costumes 
from ancient figures, so have biblical scliulars who have arisen Ninco tlie As¬ 
sembly of Divines interpreted the Scriptures at Westminster, substituted much 
ancient truth for much modern misapprciicnslon. 'J'be word “ elergg," wliieli 
now means only ecclesiastical persons, meant formerly all men of learning, and 
in the apostolic times (Hee 1 Pet. v. 3) signified the Cbristiaii people. Mor has 
the meaning of “ chureh" undergone a smaller tr.insmutation. “ It may never,’’ 
says a w'riter in the Kdinhurgli Review, “ have occurred to some of our 
readers, that the Greek wuixl which wo translate 'Church,' '£xjieA.sr/a, was the 
peculiar term useil to denote the general assembly of the people in the old de¬ 
mocracies ; that it essentially exjircsses a * popularly constituted meeting,’ and 
that such, in great measure, was the original constitution of the (’hristian 
society. We need not say w'ith what different associations our English version 
of it is now connected ; we need not ask what popular olenionta are loft J» [the 
Church of England,] a body in w hich the people have no voice at ail, cither by 
themselves or their representatives ; where the chief ofiicers, the Bishops, are 
appo^ted by the Grown, and ore accountable to no one but the Arcbbi-liops and 
the Crown for the manner in which they discharge their trust.’’—(V'ol xllv., 
p. 507. 

* Lat. sollennis, “ annual sollenne, “ a solemnity, a feast yearly kept, an 
anniversary soUenniter, “ ordinarily, roleinnly, in usual form.’’ Lawyers still 
speak of the solemnities of deeds, i.e. dH fixed forms in which deeds must be 
executed. The French words itviuetu end routine give precisely the old signi¬ 
fication of solemnity. To drink a toast is a solemnity; to give it with “ three 
times three” is more solemn still. So, abstinence from work is the solemnity )>y 
which the Jewish Sabbath was distinguished or separated from other days. 
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Israelitcg of the covenant between Jehovah and them—an end for 
which, ill its own nature, it was highly suitable; to serve as a test of 
their allegiance to Him as their supreme Bnler; and, by putting a 
marked distinction between them and the nations which surrounded 
them, to lesson their liability to lapse into treasonable idolatry. 'If 
the ];'ourth Commandment were a universal and permanent law, only 
tlie first of these purposes would be applicable to us; and recrea¬ 
tions being, as we have seen, a most important means of refresh¬ 
ment,* the precept, instead of forbidding them, as the Catechism in¬ 
forms us it docs, actually enjoins their use, if not to the bodily eye in 
so many written words, at least to#iat “ eyo of reason and under¬ 
standing” which the Sabbatarians acknowledge to be the only one 
whereby may be discerned the Scriptural authority for a change of tho 
Sabbath from tho seventh day of the week to the first. That the 
Author of the Fourth Conimandmont had in view the mental as well 
• as bodily utility of thoso moans of refreshment which it specifies 
and implies, is in a high degree probable. Repose and recreation 
increase tho cheerfulness of man.; and this, again, is conducive to 
kindliness and the other virtues ;f while the leisure of a weekly 
Sabbath allbnls to tho devout a season for contomplation hnd prayer 
—to tho thinker, and tho lover of knowloilge, a time for study—to 
tho pliiluntilropist a time for good works—to the man of taste op¬ 
portunity for tlio indulgence of his bent—to tho townsman the means 
of invigorating and refrosbiug himself with rural scenes and sounds— 
to tho rustic an opportunity of exchanging solitude for society—to 
tho man of business time to consider bis ways, and settle the prin¬ 
ciples of his daily conduct—to husbands, wives, and children, a time 
^ for domestic enjoyment and mutual improvement—and to all, the 
moans of gratifying the social atfeetiuns, and of cultivating tho 
social propertii's and virtues. That tlieso are legitimate purposes 
of tlin Christian Sabbath, its most rational advocates admit. “ With 
respect to recreations [on the Sabbatli],” says Mr Holden, “ no 
express permission is found in the law of Moses, but that they were, 
at least to a certain extent, allowable, may be inferred from several 
considerations. As a total abstinence from all amusement would 
render it a day of gloom and sadness, productive of melancholy 
rather than of ndigious comfort, no such enactment, it may bo 
prosuinod, would bo promulgud by a benevolent Deity. It did, 
indeed, assume an aspect of this forbidding appearance, in conse- 
p<]uenco of tho minute and scrupulous observances of the Pharisees, 
so. strongly reprobated by our Saviour |t but the law of God does 
not prohibit those relaxations, w itbout wliicb the Sabbath would be 
more toilsome to the body, more depressing to the spirits, than tho 
six days’ labour. The design of tho institution was to atford an heb¬ 
domadal respite from toil, not only to the Israelites, but to servants 
and strangers, that they might *be refreshed,’ and something to 
amuse and recreate is iudispousablc for this purpose.f In some cases 

♦ ^nte, pp. 22J-6, 22»-242, 267-279, 433, 603. 

t Ante, pp. 72, 73, 239, 275-6, 360-70, 448 -9. 

t Thiii, 1 think, is a tnistnke. The scruples of tho Pharisees seem to hare 
had reference only to tcorib. 

$ “ E*od. xxlli. 12.” 
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the seventh day was appointed by statute to be kept a feast'unto the 
Lord}* and the Sabbath is uumberod among tho Jewish feasts or 
festivals, in all of which they were eomniandod to rejoice.f To tho 
same purpose is the text of Isaiah : ‘ Ye shall have a song as in tho 
night when a holy solemnity is kept.; and gladness of heart as when 
one goeth with a pipe to come into the mountain of the Lord, to tho 
Mighty One of Israel.’l Zocharlah declares, that dihereiit fasts 
* shall be to the house of Judah joy aud gladness, and choorful fea8ts.*§ 
From all these circumstances, it is but just to conclude, that, accord¬ 
ing to the Mosaic law, tho Sabbath was to ho not only a day of rest, 
but also of innocent enjoyment. 

“ But the Jews, it is said on the other hand, wore forbid from 
‘ doing their own ways, or finding their own pleasure, or speaking 
their own words;’ || which, it is thought, is to bo understood of recrea¬ 
tions and diversions, and of talking about worldly matters. Three 
things, it is perfectly clear, are here condemned by tho prophet. Of 
these tho first, ‘ doing their own ways,’ moans tho refraining fromf tho 
usual business or way of lite ; tho second, ‘ finding their own pleasure,’ 
upon which tho objection chiefly doponds, denotes the pursuing one's 
own will, pleasure, or inclination, in opposition, as the context shews, 
to tho commands of Ood; aud tho third, ‘ spoakiiig their own words,’ 
means the speaking vain, unprofitable, or injuriuiis words. The pro¬ 
phet, therefore, only condemns tho pursuit of worldly alltiirs, and tho 
indulgence of such inclinations and pleasures as are contrary to those 
holy purposes for which tho Sabbath wan designed. Ho forhids such 
ways as are opposite to the truo way, sucJi pleasures as are contrary 
to those which arc spiritual, and such language as is impure and un¬ 
holy; but bis phraseology cannot fairly be construed in the sense of ' 
prohibiting what contrii)utes to harmless entortaiiiment even on tho 
the Sabbath-day. The law of Moses, then, witli all its severity, is so 
far indulgent to the weakness of human nature, fis to allow whatever 
recreations are innocent and compatible with the sanctity of a day 
which the Almighty has commanded to be kept holy.”^’^ 

Again ho says:—“ Many writers and preachers condemn, without 
restriction, all secular pleasures on this sacrcil day ; but that ainnsit- 
ments arc, to a certain extent, pormitted, is implied in the iSabbatical 
command, for tho injunction to romit the accustomed toils of life nut 
only is, but must have hcoii intended to be, a source of deliglit; and 
it is in perfect harmony with this design, to allot some portion of tho 
day to proper recreation and refreshment. Under Judaism it is dc-^ 
dared to be tho object of the institution that beasts of burthen, ser¬ 
vants, and labourers, might/'c refresh'd and it cannot besujiposcd to 
have a less beneficent intention under Christianity. Contonijdating 
the case ami lightness of the Christian yoke, the spirit of tenderness 
and love which breathes throughout tho Gospel, tho hencvulence of its 
ordiuauces, the benignity of its precepts, the freedom and dieerfulnc.ss 

♦ “Exod. xiii. 6; Xumb. xxix. 12; Dent, xvi. 13~I5; 2 Obcon, xxx. 21,’' 
t “ rompsre Levit. xxiii. 2, 4, 37, with Deut. xvi. H, 14 ; ii. 7,’’ 
i “ Isa. XXX. 29.” 

§ Zech. viiL 19. Compare Amos viii. 10.’' 

11 “ Isaiah Iviii. 13.” •f A lapfwt for “ currying on.” 

** The Christian Sabbath, pp. 115-119. tt “ Bxo<l. xxiii, 12. ' 
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ut* ** tlio services reqiiii'od, together witli the total absence of all rigour 
and austerity, it cannot he imagined that a God so merciful and gra¬ 
cious would forbid innocent recreation on the day set apart for his praise 
and worship. IIo has so constituted the human powers, tba’t season¬ 
able relaxation is indispensable to their legitimate use; the mind can¬ 
not remain upon the stretch for an entire day; and the spiritual ex¬ 
orcises of the Sabbath, like overy other which demand a steady ap¬ 
plication, require convenieot intermissions. Whatever may bo pre¬ 
tended by those who, under the impulse of fanaticisna or hypocrisy, 
overstep the sobriety of truth, it is impossible to he wholly occu¬ 
pied for so long a space as one day, in the public and private duties of 
religion : some relaxation, then, there must be; and the Divine Being 
will never be offended with that which he has rendered necessary by 
the constitution of human nature.”* 

These views are closely coincident with those before expressed in 
Note L (pp. 420-150), w hich was printed before I hadseon Mr Hol¬ 
den’s book; anil 1 am pleased to find also that he interprets as I have 
donof the words in Isaiah Iviii. 13, which the Westminster Divines 
refer to as a proof of the unlawfulness of “ unnecessary thowjhts, words^ 
or works, about our worldly employuionts or reermtiom.^^X The al¬ 
lowance of recreations on the Sabbath by the law of Moses, ‘Mr Hol¬ 
den in the former of these passages speaks of as an instance of “ in¬ 
dulgence to the weakness of human naturebut in the latter he 
mure justly represents it as something that is thoroughly adapted to 
the mrmul or healthy constitution of man. 11c must therefore, like 


► 


* The I'liristian Sabbath, pp. 379, 380. See also p. 394. 

The opinions of Horsley, Viccsiniiis Knox, liishop I’ortcus, and Bishop .Aylmer, 
on this subject were inentinneil atiu pp. 120,121, 33(5. 

** * In joy and thanksgiving,’ sii^s .Jones of Xaylaud, that good and true mi¬ 
nister of the ('hurcli of Kngland, * the tongue is not content witli speaking; it 
must evoke and utter a song, while the feet are also disposed to dance to the 
ineasures of music, as was the custom in sacred celebrities of old among the 
pc-ople of llod, before the World and its vanities had engrossed to themselves 
all tlio expressions of mirth and festivity. They have now left nothing of that 
kind to religion, which must sit by in gloomy solemnity, and see the World 
with the I'Tesli and tlie I >o% il assume to themselves the sole ptower of distributing 
sooiiil happiness.’ ”— {Tha Doctor, by U. iSouthey, cli. 190.) 

** The rector of a pnrlsh once complained to Fenelon of the practice of the 
villagers in dancing on Sunday evenings. ‘ lily good friend,'leplied the pre¬ 
late, ‘ you and 1 should not dance; but allowance must be made to the poor 
people who have only one day in the week to forget their misfortunes.”— (lb., 
ch. 189.) 

<• The sabbatical institution,” says a Scottish clergyman, “ is not a gloomy fast 
—it is a feast of cheerfulness and joy, Even among the Jews it was essentially 
joyful.” Will it bo believed that these are the words of that very Dr Lorimer, 
who, H8 we saw before (p. 453), ascribes, in the very same treatise, the ruin of the 
Stewarts to the Divine displeasure, excited by a ]>e'claration which two of them 
issued, thot such of their subjects as chose to convert the Lord’s Day into a 
gloomy fast, should not be permitted to force their new-fangled and unscrip- 
tural practice upon those who preferred still to make it, as before, a feast of 
clieerfuluess and joy ? Yet there the words stand, in his 58th page. 

t Ante, p. 437. 

i Ants, p. 488.—llengstenberg also (p. 92) interprets the passage in the "or¬ 
thodox'’ manner, with a sneer at Gesenius, which recoils on himself; but even 
were this the rational manner, would the passage add any meaning to tlie Foarth 
Commandment in regard to the tanctification of the day i 
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myself, regard recreation as actually a Sabbath>Jafj^,*’ incumbent 
upon all who were, or are, subject to tho Fourth Commandment. 

Dr King, iq an excellent essay on “ tho Adaptation of the Sabbath 
to tho temporal Wellbeing of Men, and more especially of the Work* 
ing-claases,”* observes most justly:—“ The pursuit of happiness is in¬ 
separable from our nature. If denied the more pure and ennobling 
enjoyments, man will lay hold on sucli gratifications as he ran find, 
and will yield himself to tho domination of mischievous indulgences. 
When the purO and salutary delights of the Sabbath have been with¬ 
drawn, an equivalent will bo sought in such enjoymonts as drinking, 
and lewdness, and nocturnal revelry afford.”f Than tho sphere of Dr 
King’s own clerical labours—the pre-emiuently drunken Glasgow—no 
city in tho world could supply more convincing evidence of the truth 
of what he says : yet even he opposes Sunday trains ! An«l why ? lie- 
cause they ate inconsistent with ** the hallowed character of the day, 

* Tho Christian Babbath oonsirtered in its Various Aspects, p. 110. If thoro 
be any reader who doubts the utility of tlie Babbath (for I have novel* met suoli 
a person), he is referred also to Miclmelis, Cum., vol. iii., p. 103, art. on the 
l\>litical Kflects, Objects, and Uses of tho Mosaic tVslivnls; Owijjht, Benii. cix.; 
Paley on the Use of Sabbatical Institutions, Mor. I’hil., II. v., ch. vi.; Mrs Bar- 
bauld on the Propriety of Public or Social Worship, in her Works, vul. ii., ji. 
415; Holden on the Christian Sabbath, cli. i., on the Political Advantiiges uf 
the Sabbatical Institution ; Wiirdlaw*, pp. 234 5, 262, 254; lli{'gius, p. 54; 
and Dr tlaincs Uamiltun's Kssay on tlu* Ad.aptation of the S.abbutli to Man's In* 
tellcctual and Moral Nature, p. 125 of the first-mentioned volume. 

As to the power of the State to appoint and enforce the observance uf a weekly 
Babbath for the sake of its poliiical uses, and in so far us these are eonceriied, 
see ante, p. 342-5 ; the Kclectiu Review for .June 1830, p. 507, and for Oetuber 
1830, p. 328; Wurdiaw, pp. 167, 251, 268 280; Macfarlan, p. 230; Hainiltun, 
pp. 158, 161 ; tho Presbyterian Review, vol, x., p. 334 ; and The Mudorn Bab* 
bath Kxnniined. p. 270. 

t The following is from Sir Humphry Davy's Salmonia, pp. 134-5 : 

Once in the north of Ireland, when a very young man, 1 ventured after 
the time of divine service, to put together my rods, as J bud been used to do in 
tlie ('atholic districts of Ireland, and fish for white trout in the river at llath- 
nielton, in pure innocenec of heart, uncoiisciuiis of wrong, when I found a 
crowd collect round nic--ttt first 1 thought from mere euriosity, but 1 soon dis* 
covered 1 was mistaken ; anger a ns their motive and vengeance their object. 
A man toon came up eveeedingbj d-tunk, and beyun to a/jute me by vurioua inde¬ 
cent terma, such as a Sabbath-breaking papist, ins. It was in vain 1 assured 
him I was no papist, and no intentional Babbath-breukcr; he teiiedmy rod and 
carried it off with imprecation*; and it was only with great dilHcuUy, and by 
rousing by tny eloquence some women wJio were present, and who thought 
I was an ilDused stranger, that I recovered uiy property. Another time I 
was walking on Arthur’s Beat, with some of the most distiiiguislied profesbors 
of Edinburgh attached to the geological opinions of tho late Dr Hutton, a dis* 
cussion took place upon the phenomena presented by the rocks under our feet, 
and to exemplify a ijrinciple. Professor Playfair broke some stones, in whieli 1 
assUted the venerable and amiable philosopher. We bad hardly examined the 
fragments, when a man from a crowd who had been assisting at a fiel(l*prcach* 
ing, came up to us and warned us off, saying, * Vo think ye are only stano- 
breakers; but I ken ye are Babbath*breakers, and ye deserve to bo staned with 
your ain stance V ” 

III how much more Christian a manner the Lord s Day is kept in tlio Bouth 
and West of Ireland than it appears from the above anecdote to be in the Pres* 
byterian North, may be learnt from Dr John Forbes's Memorandums mado in 
Ireland in 1862, voi. i., pp. 67,194-8. This enlightened physician is no less ■ 
favourable to Sunday recreation than myself. 
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and sot at nought its Divine appointment and inctestructible obUga< 
tionsand because “ when working men are conveyed by railway 
trains, it is to the injury of other working men, who are thus deprived 
of a day of rest.” But the Sabbatarians themselves admit the truth 
of Christ’s doctrine that it is lawful to do good, to save life, and to 
restore health on the Sabbath-days ;* and, for my part, were I a Sabba¬ 
tarian engine-driver on a railway, holding my present opinion that 
Sunday trains are a most valuable means of preserving and restoring 
health to multitudes, I should consider it no ” injury”*at all to bo re¬ 
quired, agreeably to previous compact with my employers, to minister 
for a few hours every Hfth or sixth Sunday to the recreation, happi¬ 
ness, and improvement of my fellow-men. On the contrary, I should 
consider myself engaged in a very useful and honourable work, well de¬ 
serving to be called “ a work of necessity and mercy.” And if, in 
performing that work, I should unexpectedly find it hurtful to my¬ 
self, I should think it fair to ask an equivalent time for repose on 
Saturday or Monday,! event of refusal, should abandon 

tho service of task-masters at once inhumane and blind to the fact that 
in promoting tho wellbeing of their servants they would be advancing 
tho prosperity of their undertaking. 

“ There is no doubt,” says tho Rev. Duncan Macfarlan, “ that 
whatever is necessary to tho recover!/ ou jmieservation of health, oR 
MVKN TO ouii ooMFouT, is lawful on the Sabbath-day. . . . That, also, 
is nocessary to the comfort, and even to the health of some, which is 
not so to others; ami hence the improprieCi/ of judging eouceming others, 
from what is necessari/ to ourselves. ... It mag, on the same account, be ne¬ 
cessary to some, to employ to a considerable extent the services both of man 
and of the inferior animals on the hordes Day; but.it would ho well for 
snch to bear in mind, that tho comfort they thus enjoy, is at the 
OKponso of fellow-creaturos, to whom God hath also reserved the rest of 
the Sabbath ; and the very rollection will scarcely fail, in any humane 
mind, to mark the limits beyond which it ought not to be carried.”! 

If it bo true, as 1 believe it is, that ” what is adapted to humani¬ 
ty, as such, will abide through all periods of human history,”§ tho 
weekly holiday, or some yet more oxtonsivo provision for the re¬ 
creation and onjoyment of labouring men and beasts, is among tho 
most stable of human institutions. Against this, it is no argument 
that the madmen of ilio first French Revolution abolished the obser¬ 
vance of Sunday, and that, in Franco, workmen may still be seen la- 
bduring during a portion of tho <lay. If repose sufficient for tho week 
ho not enjoyed during some part or parts of the week. Nature will, in 
tho long run, vindicate the authority of her law, and force men back 
into tho ancient paths. The busier a nation is, tho more need has it 
of tho weekly rest; and hence, as llengstenberg has well remarked, 
” it is not without good reason that in England tho Sunday is held 
with almost a convulsive grasp: with this restless, busy people it is 
but the impulse to spiritual” (and bodily?) ”self-preaorvation which 

* Sec Matt. xii. 10-13; Mark lii. 1-6; Luke vi. 6-10. ^ . f Ante, p. 270. 

X Treatise on the Christian Sabbath, p, 107. Mr Slacfarlan'hae the rare merit 
of recommending the study, on Sundays, of God’s natural laws, p. 124-130. 
See on this subject, Eneya Brit, vol. p. 574-6. 

§ The First Principle of Church Government, by .\. J. Scott, M.A., p. 60. 
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(iictaies this strict observance” (p. 105). Even in regard to spiritual 
concerns, he admits with Bengol that while ” for tliose who aro deeply 
engrossed in the business of tho world, a fixed day is not only useful 
but necessary, they who keep a constant. Sabbath enjoy the greater 
libertyand he observes how*natural it is that in tho lioman Ca¬ 
tholic Church, which has its services every day, the Sunday should 
stand out with far less prominence amidst tllo other days than in 
” Evangelical” churches. 

Bishop Horsley, unable to find in tho phrase ” hallowed it,” 
Gen. ii. 3, an injunction to engage in devotional exercises on tho (pri¬ 
meval) Sabbath, has recourse to tho clause which says that ” God 
blesseil the seventh day,” and expounds it by adding,—” that is, ho 
appropriated this day to religious exercises on the part of man, and 
ho engaged, on his own part, to accept tho homage which sliould on 
this day be offered to him. Ho promised to be propitious to tho prayers, 
public and private, which should bo offered lo him on this <lay in tlio trno 
spirit of piety, humility, and faith.”* Admirable is the iugomiity wliicli 
could extract so much moaning from the annoinu'emont that God nmie 
fhe seventh datf a happy one (for such is tho moaning of hle,wd it) a day 
set aparl for tho repose, rofrcslimcnt, and enjoyment of labouring men 
and beasts ; and which, with respect to the manner of sjmiiding it, is 
nowhere said in Scripture to have been instituted lor any other pur¬ 
pose than this.f But no sooner has tho Bishop thus loadiMl with 
significance tho simple phrase in question, than he begins to suspect 
himself of drawing too. largely on tho cro<luUty of his readers, and 
proceeds to qualify his exposition by saying—“This is, / think, ilie 
jnipoi't of the phrase that God ‘blessed tlio day.’ ” So that the duty 
of public worship depends on tho eorreclness of an interpretation 
which Horsley, the least diffident of divines, dares to sjiy only liiat 
he thinks tho words convey this moaning! As, howovcjr, tlicy oc¬ 
cur, not in the more authentic copy of tho ConimaiKiment, but in 
that referring to a narrative of tho creation which lias been proved 
to be lion-historical, the interpretation of Horsley, even if iiidispntalilo 
in it^lf, would in no degree strengthen tho Saliliatarian cause. Add 
to this, that in the New Testament there is not evoii an allusion to 
tho “blessing ami sanctifying” of tho seventh day at the creation of 
all things. 

The next point to be noticed is tho argument from the words, “ the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lot'd thy God:' (>f those it is enough 
to say, that they prove nothing as to the mode of emptoyiio) the Sab- 
bath : they merely assort the Divine oriyin of tho institution, and 
neither claim for Jehovah a special property in the dayj (since all the 
davs of the Israelites were as much His property as tiio seventh cmld 
be), nor imply more than that it was their political and religious 
duty to observe the Sabbath in tile manner He was pleased to prescribe. 

Lastly, let us see what specid evidence is offered in tho Catechism, 
of the duty of abstaining from recreations on tlie Sabbath, and spend- 

* Sermon t See awH, pp. 225-6, 229-242, 267-279, 433, 653. 

I See the Shorter Cotechfein, Q. 62; antt, p. 489. 
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ing the whole time (except as aforesaid) in the public and private exer¬ 
cises of God’s worship. 

Passing over Neh. xiii.—which, although referred to at the place 
whore recreations arc said by the Catechism to be forbidden, men¬ 
tions nothing but work* —we come* to notes (f), (o), and (j); in 
which the duty of employing the whole day in religious exercises is 
deduced,—1. Prom the custom of Jestis to go into the synagogues on 
the Habbath-day, and there read and expound the law of Moses .to 
the people; 2. Prom the proceedings of Paul and the disciples at 
Troas; 3. Prom the fact that somebody has prefixed to the 92d 
Psalm the title “A psalm or song for thp Sabbath-day4. From 
Isaiah Ixvi. 23, in which it is foretold that, from one new-moon to 
another, and from one Sabbath to another, all flesh shall come to 
worehip before the Lord in his holy mountain, Jerusalem (see ver. 
20); 6. Prom the fact that Putychiis was killed by falling down 
asleep at midnight from the third floor of a house in Troas, whore 
Paul was preaching at so late an hour ; and, 6. From Jer. xvii. 21- 
26, and Isa. Iviii. 13, as quoted in note (j), p. 488. 

How far, then, do tlieso piussages give countenance to the doctrine 
which they are cited to support ? 

1. What is mentioned of Jesus shews that he wisely took advantage 
of fit opportunities to address his countrymen, and that in doing so 
ho moreover complied with a useful custom which was established 
among them ;t but it neither lolls us how the rest of fho day was 
spent by him, nor imposes upon anybody tlio duty of attending syna- 
giigues. There is no ovidonce that ho ever epgaged in public prayer 
in synagogues or anywhere else. Prom certain passages in tho New 
Testament, wo loam that he did not spend tho vrhole day as tho Cate¬ 
chism says ho ought to have done : he walked with his disciples 
through the corn-fields, and acted according to a Jewish custom in 
atlouding a feast to whicli one of tho chief Pharisees invited him on 
a Sabhath-day.J 

2. Tho occurrences at Troas,' on the occasion of Paul’s visit, have 
already boon shown to be of no avail for tho purpose of the Sabba- 
tarians.§ 

3. That a .lewish song should ho appropriated to be sung on the 
Jewish Sabbath, is stirely no reason why Gentile Christians should 
spend tho whole of tho Lord’s Day in the public and private exorcises 
of God’s worship. 

. 4. The passage in Tsaiah Ixvi. 23 docs not require the very Jews 
themselves to spend the Sabbath-day in worship ; and we have seen 
that they never did so. How then can it have such a meaning for us ? 
If it proved mi/fhinff about Sabbath-duties incumbent on us, it would 
prove that wo ought to observe new-moons as well as Sabbaths,I| 
and that our Sabbath-day should be tl^o seventh day of the week, as 
were the Sabbaths meutioned by Isaiah. 

5. I'o say or insinuate that tho fatal accident which bofel Enty- 
chus was a divine judgment for his “ idleness” in sleeping while Paul 

* ^ 'onte, p. 487, note (<:}. 

pp. 229 -30, 329, 329. 
vi. 1, and xlv. 1-9; and cwUM, p. 439. 

'ante, p. 521. || 8ee aare, p. 508. 
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preached, is to sot at dofiauce both coimnou scusoaitd tlie words of tho 
history; for not only is it expressly reeordotl, without the slightest 
appearance of reproach to the unfortunate young man, that his sleep 
was tho cousoqucuce of Paul’s “long pieacliiug,” which by that tiino 
had “continued till midnight ;”%ut nothing could, be more natural 
Sind innocent than to 5111 asleep in such circumstances—and if, us is 
probable, Eutychus was at length exhausted, aud unable to attend to 
the speaker, it was positively his duty to refresh himself witi« sleep. 
If lesson ut intended to he conveyed by the historian, it must bo 
Olio very different from that which the Westminster J>ivines have 
deduced, and which is quite consistent with the notions ontertained 
by them.* The restoration of Eutychus to life by Paul, i.s altogether 
at variance with their interpretation of the event: had it hcen a piiii> 
islHiient for sin, the Apostle would no more have acted thus, than 
Peter would have resuscitated Ananias and Sapphira when they fell 
down and gave up tho ghost. 

Lastly : Erom Jcr. xvii. 21, 25, wo learn this, and nothing more, 
about the Sabbath—that “ to hallow” it, was “ to do tio work tlien*- 
in.’l And Isa. Iviii. 13 means only (its Mr iroiden agrees with me 
in thiuking’l’) that tho Sabbath should be willinyly hallowed in the 
manner just meuliuned, which is that prescribed by the Koni tb Coin- 
maudmont, and be spent conformably to Ood’s law in genera); hoiionr 
being thus given to the l)ivino Author of the Commandmeul, whoso 
will, and not the contrary inclinations of his snltjccts, should be (bo rule 
of their eouduet. That the words, “ doing tliy pleasure,” and “ llndiug 
thine own pleasure,” mean “doing any thing plesisaut to tln'e,” is in¬ 
consistent alike with tho whole tenor of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
with the practice of tho Jews founded thereon; yet this passage of 
Isaiah is, I believe, tlio sole fragment of Scripture in which llui sour 
and sombre Sabbath-obsci'vanco of the Puritans finds the sninhUnct] 
of a warrant—the only authority which Jonalliari Edwards could 
have piodueed for writing down this among his seventy good re.so- 
lutions: “ Re.solved, Never to utter anything that is sportive, or 
matter of laughter, on tho Jiord’s Day.” Is it credible that notliiiig 
sportive was uttered at the table of that chief J’harisee with whom 
Jesus feasted on the Sabbath-day i W'oiild the feost have been W'oi tby 
of its name,"if sportive utterances and laughter were excluded <1 

The fullow'iiig unactment.s are said to have been contained in tlie 
first draft of the laws of the Colony of Massai busetts, drawn by John 
Cotton, a Puritan mini.stor who had emigrated from Boston in Cin- 
colnshiro to New England:— 

* Sec their inquiry into “ the <;au»e that (jifxl was so provoko»l," on the- on'n- 
sion of the PurUumentary General’s “ defeat in the west,” ante, p. ia7. 

t ante, pp. 437, 555. 

j “ A feast is made for laughter, and wine niakcth merry.” - ( Hc'kf. x. lU.) 

The Rev. l’e.ter )l‘Owen of rjivcrpool says that “ the Subliutii is dcN'craied 
when It [or a part of it, I presume] is spent in convivial feasting” (77(C .Suhhatk 
considered m its Various Aspects, p. 165^; but ths: more genial Joiin Angell 
James of Birmingham allows that ‘*as the Sabbath is a feast-day, and not a 
fast-day,” “ there can be no objection to the feast of fat things, pi-(»vided it be 
prepared the day before, and none arc employed or cumbered about ciiokiag or 
much serving” (/6. p. Dr Lorimeri as we saw (ante, p. 440;, allows cook* 

ing as well ns fca5ling--a laxity for which his premises supply no warrant. 
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“ Whoever shall profane the Lord’s Day by doing unnecessary 
work, by unnecessary travelling, or by sports and recreations, ho or 
litey who so transgress shall forfeit forty shillings, or Ix) publicly 
whipped ; but if it shall appear to have been done presumptuously, 
such person or persons shall be pulf to death, or otherwise severely 
punished at the discretion of the court. 

“ No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden, or 
elsewhere, OAcept reverently to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make bods, sweep house, cut 
hair, or shave on the Sabbath-day. 

“ No'womaii shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting day. 

“ If any man shall kiss his wife, or wife her husband, on the Lord’s 
Day, the party in fault shall be punished at the discretion of the ma¬ 
gistrates.”* 

* r find thesft articinfi in ii tract entitled Tlie Whole Doctrine of the •Siihbath, 
ifcr., by ,1. \V., j». 01 (Kdin. 1851); but no reference is given.—In iluri- 
ernft's History <i(‘ the United Stntes, nenr the end of chapter x., an aide 
sketch of the obi Puritans will be fourni. The following is another, from 
the brilliant pen of Macaulay; While a section of the Anglicoii clergy 
quitted, in one direction, the 2 >osltion which they had originally occupied, a sec¬ 
tion of the Puritan body departed, in a direction diametrically opposite, from 
the principles and practices of their fathers. The persecution which the sepa¬ 
ratists hud tindergoiiR had been severe enough to irritate, but not severe 
enuiigli to destroy. They had not been tamed into submission, but baited into 
Riivngoiiess and stubbornness. After the fashion of oppressed seets, they mistook 
their own vindictive feelings for otnolions of piety, encouraged in themselves 
by reading and meditation a disposition to brood oxer their wrongs, and, when 
they had worked theiiisehos up into hating their enemies, itnagiiicd that they 
were only hating the enemies of Heaven. In the JS'cw Testament there was 
little indeed which, even when perverted by the most disingenuous exposition, 
could seem to countenance the indulgenco of niulevolent passions. Hut the Old 
Testament contained the history of a race selected by Uod to be witnesses of 
Ilia unity and ministers of his vengeance, and specially commanded by him to 
do many things which, if done without his special command, would have been 
atrocious crimes. In such a history it xvas not difiicult for fierce and gloomy 
spirits to find much that might bo distorted to suit their wishes. The extreme 
I’uritans therefore began to feel for the Old Testament a preference, which, 
perhaps, they did not distinctly avow even to themselves; but which shewed 
itself In all their sentiments and habits. They paid to tho Hebrew language a 
respect which they refused to that tongue In which (ho discourseif of .Icsus and 
the epistles of Paul have come down to us. They baptized their children by 
tho iiniiicB, not of Christian saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors. In 
defiance of tho express and reiterated declarations of Lather and Calvin, they 
turned the weekly festival by which tho Church had, from the primitive times, 
coinineinorated tho resurrection of her Lord, into a .Jewish Babbath. They 
sought fur priiMtiplos of jurisprudence in the Mosaic law, and for precedents to 
guide their ordinary conduct in the books of Judges and Kings. Their thoughts 
and discourse ran much on acts which were assuredly not recorded as examples 
for our imitation. Tho prophet who hewed in pieces a captive king, the rebel 
general who gave the blood of a queen to the dogs, the matron who, in defiance 
of plighted faith, and of tlto laws of eastern hospitality, drove the nail into the 
bruiu of the fugitive ally who had just fed at her board, and who was sleeping 
under the shadow' of her tent, were proposed as models to Christians suffering 
under the tyranny of princes and prelates. Morals and manners were subjected 
to n code resembling that of the synagogue, when the synagogue was in its 
w'urst state. The dress, the deportiuont, the language, the studies, tho amuse¬ 
ments of the rigid sect were regulated on principles resembling those of the 
Pharisees, who, proud of their washed hands and broad phylacterie.s, taunted the 
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For theso and the modified austorities of later times, tlicre is as little 
warrant in tllo practico of tlio oai-ly Christians as in the law ami 
practice of tho Jews. Tho uniform tesUmony of the Fathers is, that 
tho Lord’s Day was and ought to bo kept as a festival with gladness, 
and that mortification and fasting upon it was heretical.* ’J’hey »liil 
not make it that “ heavy day” which Williorforce confesses it now is 
even to well-disposed people,| and which the ^^oro tho first 

in tho world to render it. 

Sooing, then, that nothing to be found in Scripturr, imposes upon 
us tho duty of observing a Sabbath, of ostocining one day above 
another, or of abstaining from rocroations upon tho first or any other 
day of the week, let us dare to ubq tho freedom that belongs to us, 
and, instead of lutling ourselves continue ” totberod to tho stump of 
old superstitious,” boldly shake olf the yoko wliiidi our pious but mis¬ 
taken forefathers have laid upon our nocks—and henceforth rango 
at largo, confiding steadfastly in that Divine light of reason and 
conscietuv', which, as knowledge increases and oxteiids, will moi’O and 
more enable us to make our weekly holiday one that ” tho heart will 
own, and tho umlerstaiiiliiig ratify.” 

Redoomcr as a subbathbreaker aiol a wineltibbor. It was a tin lo liaiig giir- 
lan<U on a ^laypolo, to di-tnk a friuiurs hoalUi, ti> (1y a hiiHk, to hiinr n ht.ig, to 
piny at cIlc^i.<, to wear lovelocks, to put starch into a rulV, to loiicli tlic vir¬ 
ginals, to read the Kairy Queen. Kulcs sucli as these, riib'S which woiiM liave 
appeared insupportable to tiie free and joyou.s spirit ut' Luther, and con¬ 
temptible to the serene and philoho|>iiicul intellect of Zwiiigh*. llirew over all 
life a more tiiuii monastic gloom. ' Thu learning and ehwjuence by wliich the 
great reformers had been eminently distingubhed. and to \\lii<-h (hey Imii liceii, 
in no small measure, indebted for their success, were regnrdcii by Hn* new school 
of l'rotev(ani.s with suspicion, if not witli aversion. Kome precisians bad 
scruples about teaching tl>i> Latin grammar because the name.s of Mar.s, ilac- 
chus, and Apollo occurred in it. The fine arts were all i>ut pro.sci ibed, Tlie 
solemn peal of the organ was superstitious. The light iiiu.<ic of lieu .fonsoii's 
masques was dissolute. Half the fine paintings in Kiigluiid were idolairous, 
and the other half indecent. Tho e.xtreme I'uritaii wn.s at once know n from 
other men by his gait, his garb, his lank liuir, the sour solemnity nf his face, 
the upturned white of his eyes, tlic'na.'.al twang with wliteli he sjioke, and, 
above all, by his peculiar dialect, lie employed, on every occasion, the ima¬ 
gery and style of tjcripturc. Ilebroisiris violently' introduced iiit't the Knglish 
language, and metaphors borrowed from the buJde.st lyric poetry’ of a remote 
ago and country, and applied to the common concerns of Knglisli life, were tho 
most striking peculiarities of this cant, wliich moved, not without cause, the 
derision both of prelatists and lUicrtinos.”— of JUnglaml, ch. i.; vol. i., 
p. 79-81, 5th ed. Hee also ch. ii., p. lCO-3.) 

* tScc the quotations from the Fathers in lleylin, I*art II., p. 81 ; lluxtcr, 
vol. xiii., pp. 40.'>, 477; Holden, pp. 317,318; Higgins, pp. 47, 48,89 ; IViirson's 
Exposition of the Creed, vol. ii., p. 229 (Oxfoid, 1843;; Cook s (bm. nnd Hist. 
View of Christianity, vol. ii., pp. 292, 296; The 8nbbatli, or an LxaminaUoii 
of the Six Texts, &c., p. 234 ; and Neaiider’s f'hurch History, vol. i.. p. 409. 

t See «»«e, p. 462. Tho puritanical observance of the Snlibatli is opposed by 
Holden, pp. 347, 389; Wardlaw’, pp. 209, 228; IlsiniJton, p. 179; Micbuclis, 
Com., vol. iil.^ p. 161; Ilengstenberg, pp. 33, 34,102 ; Dr (now Sir .lolm) Forlies, 
Memorandums made in Ireland in 1852, vol. i., p. 194 ; H., 278; and the author of 
a vigorous little treatise on Tho Philosophy of Evil fPhilad. 1845), p. 73, section 
on “ The Mischief of our gloomy Sunday,'* Baxter, though he maintains the duty 
of spending the l^ord’s Day in religious exercises, protests warmly against the 
practico of making it a season of penitence Instead of joy and thanksgiving. 
—(llWls. vol. ix.. p. 282-3.; 
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Aouot, Arclibi»hop, 143, 148. Alexander, Dr W. L., on Jewish pro- 

A1>crcrombie,Dr John, referred to, 132. selytes, 188. 

Aberdeen, Sabbath desecration in, 309, Allegory, a favourite vehicle of in- 
313,313; earthquake at, 313; laws struction in the East, 89. Is the 
of'l’own-(!ouncil for Sabbath-obser- Hebrew primeval history allegori- 
vance, 317; state of morals there cal ? 93, 492, 549. 
about the year 1660, 444. Althorp, Tiord, on Sabbath'observance, 

Aeciduiits on railways, 270, 464. 356. 

Acts of Parliainont about the Sabbath ; Am1)assador8” of God, 378. 

English, 296, 331, 332, 333, 334 ; Ambiguity of words, errors from, 227, 
Scotch, 307, 339 ; acts against reli- 644>552. 
giona liberty, 4(5, 462-9; against America. See United Slates. 
immorality and impiety, 445-t». American Indians, intemperance of, 
Adam, Mr, case of, 125. 416. 

Addison, Joseph, on wiU'hcraft, 66; Amusements on Sunday, 120, t21,369, 
on r(digion, 230,237; on Puritanism. 421, 554. Sec Recreations. 

237 ; on the drama, 427 ; on Sunday Anabaptists, their hostility to church- 
in the country, 428; referred to, \ holidays, 292; burning of, 464,466. 
424, 428. Anglo-Papucy, 381. See Church of 

Adshead, Joseph, referred to, 168. Emjhiud. 

Adultery, 174, 220, 228, 442, 497, ! Animals, Sabbath rest of, 269, 277, 
499. I 402,537. 

Aglionhy, Mr, on Sunday-trains, 405. Aiiimal food, 416. 

Agnew,,Sir Andrew, 12,160,160; Sab- -\nno, (iuoen, High Church clergy in 
Itatarinn opinions of, 170, 196; Dr her reign, 247. 

C'hulmera's letter to, 180; on Sub- Aiftioch, disputes about the law of 
bath-observance ns a natural duty, | Muses at, 172, 614, 629. 

206-9; his appeal to Scripture, 290 ; | Apocalypse, .'>24. 

history of his agitation for Sabbath- , .\polio, sovendi day of the month sa- 

obscrvancc, 342 ft sf/. ; death of, ! cred to, 512. 

370; character of, 367, 370; his Apollonius reierred to, 29. 

Memoirs quoted, 348 ft seq. ; extract.s Apologue. See xUlegory. 
from the Report of his ('ominittoe on Apostles, their* doctrine and practice 
Sabbath-observance, 298,306 ft .w/. ,• of the Sabbath, 514 et ««</., 5.31; 

334, 342 er s<ii/.; references thereto, obsLU'vcd the Mosaic Sabbath, 221, 
334, 339. 329, 627-9 ; attended* the syna- 

-, Gen. Sir Andrew, his adven- gogucs and temple service, 329 ; not 

turc at Blair Atholo, 359. recorded to have kept holy the first 

-, Uov. David C. A., on the day of the week, 329 ; di<l tJiey 

moaning of “ the stranger within transfer the Sabbath to tliat day i 
thy gates,” 187. 335 ; never allude to such transfer- 

Agricultural labour on Sunday, 308, cnce. 286 ; how far their precepts 
310, 339, 369. and example are a rule to us, 129, 

Aikin, John, M.D., on theological stu- ! 328. 

dies by the laity, 117 ; eulogy of, ib.; | Apo.stolical succession, 381. 
on the study of natural history, I Apparitions, 68. 

424 ; on controversy, 476; referred I Appetite for food, 416. 
to, 157, 424, 426, 468; his General Applause, love of, 375. 

Biography quoted, 146. Aquinas on the Sabbath, 285. 

-, Lucy, referred to, 468. Arabian w’eck, 614. 

Alcoholic liquors, 416. See DranJetn- | Archery on Sundays, 300. 
iim. ! Argyle, Duke of, referred to, 426, 468. 
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Arian, burning of one, 466. 

Arianism, 36, 37, 48, 243. 

Aristotle, former servile deference to 
authority of, 109; referred to, 429. 

Arminionism, 140. 

Armstrong, Rev. G., referred to, 468. 

Arnold, Dr Thomas, on the .Sabbath, 
119, 221, 281, 284, 484, .TOl; on 
Sunday-trains, 363 ; referred to, 
119,158. ' 

Arrogance, implied in the word “ tole¬ 
ration,” 473; of priests, 376. Seo 
Pride, 

Articles of faith, authority of, 109; 
subscription to, 115, 252, 259,386, 
396; extract from Rogers's Preface 
to the 39 Articles, 302. 

Arvine, Mr, quoted, 277. 

Asiatic Uesearehes quoted, 93. 

Assembling on the Lord’s Day, 518, 
519, 539. 

Assembly of Divines at VVestminstcr. 
See Weiihniasti’r. 

-.-j General. Sec Church of 

Scotland, 

Assyrian week, 514. 

Astronomy and Scripture, 62, 77, 8.1, 
263, 327, .391, 493, 548; ancient 
asti'onoiny, 103, 513. 

Athanasian Creed, 4K, 256, 3.38, .391. 

Atheism, 76, 76; unfair arcusations 
of, 247, 381; does not nccchsarily 
produce immorality, 2U0; i.s no good 
ground for puiiisiniiciit or civil dis¬ 
abilities, HoU, 377; natural religion 
prel‘i*rable to, 48U. 

Athens, great plague at, 444. 

Atonoment, doctrine of the, 36. 

Atterbury, ilisltup, referred to, -129. 

Augsburg Confession, on tlie l,ord's 
Day, 287, 51.3. 

Augustine, St, on original .sin, 38; on 
the use of reason in religion, 53; 
on the Sabbath, 284, 288; referred 
ti>, 78, 233. 

Authority, love of, 373 ct scy.in 
matters of faith, 107 et ,• of 
chui'clies, 1.38, 379; of reason and 
conscience, 202 et fcq.; of learned 
laymen in religion, 389 ; that of the 
clergy lessened by subscription of 
arucles, 397; servility to, 51,107- 
113, 373, 383, 398, 399. 

Aylmer, liishop, played at bowls on 
Sunday, 295. 

Ayr, punishment of Sabbatb-hreakers 
at, 318. 

Babbaok, Charles, referred to, 76. 

Racon, Lord, on doubt and certainty, 
53; on superstition, 54, 142; on { 


Atheism, 200; on conversation. 428; 
on gardens, 432;. referred to, 425. 

Bailey, Samuel, on tiie duty of di.s* 
seminating opinions. 471; on tho 
good effects of free discussion, 474,, 
476 ; referred to. 29, 132, 266, 375, 
456,468, 471. 

Baillie, Robert, on tlie Westminster 
Assembly, 13'4, 136, 139, 140; his 
abhorrence of toleration, 151; on 
tho state of religion in Scotland in 
his time, 444. 

Bailly, .Mons., referred to, 104, 514. 

Baker, licnj., quoted, 3-16. 

Bilkers, Sunday-work of, 313,334, 3 42. 

Balfour, .lames, jun., quoted, 370, 402. 

-, Dr J. II., quoted, 99. 

Balguy, Dr Thomas, referred to, 29, 
471. 

Bancroft, George, ills claim for Roger 
Williams, 469; referrcil to, 170,662, 

Baptism, profe.ssion of faith by parents 
at, 136; roiiventioiial hypocr'isy with 
respect to, 214. 

Baptist Churches, General As.scmbly 
of, i'. 'I’aylor, 479. 

Havbuuld, Mrs. 11.8; her defenen of 
pulilie u 01 -ship against Gilbert 
Wakefield, 230, 557 ; iier miggcs- 
tioiiH for its improvemont, 230. 

Barber’.s boy at Dundee, ciwe of, O.'iJ. 

Barclay, Robert, referred to, 29, 121, 
484, 468, 470. 

Barlow, Bishop, refcrreil to, 25). 

Barnabas, Kpistie of, 525, 537. 

Baron, Richard, 41, 257. 

Burrow, Dr Isaac, on nniversiil re- 
denqitiun, 54; on tlie difliciilty of 
iindiiig triitli, 106; on the univer¬ 
sality of festivals, 225; on the 
l-'ourth Cominandmnnt, 217, 547; 
referred to, 48 4, 489, 517. 

Batiiing, 4.33. 

Baxter, Richard^Doddridge’s elianie* 
ter of, 35; on misreprcseiitation, 
27 ; on cbangc.H of opinion, 34; ip.s 
belief that all sincere lovers of (iod 
will be saved, 49; his superstition, 
07; on religious iiielaiielioly, 71 ; 
on tho two copies of the Fourth 
Coniniandnient, 98 ; on tini Su]<b.alli, 
121, 327-3.3(», 184, 529, .'i31, .550; 
against over-confident judgment, 
128; on tho errors of tlie ortliodox, 
128; on the cblniiiistcr Assembly, 
134, 1-38; on the Mund.-ij-sports, 

143 ; on the Mosaic law as binding 
only on the .lews, 165, 179; on 
iLsiiry, 180; on iiiiagin.'iry bins, 213; 
on the positive character of the 
Fourth Commandment, 2l7, on am- 
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liiljuou^ words, 227 ; on tho variety 
of men’s minds, 214; on charity 
towards differing persons, 330; on 
buaJers for“ the Ciiiise of God and 
of truth,” U65; on spiritual pride, 
373, 382; his recommendation of 
humility to the clergy, 382; on 
creeds and confessions us a device 
of the devil, 308 ; on tho Grout Kiro 
of liomton, 45i>; on clcricui Inilu- 
eiipo over the ignorant, 457; re¬ 
ferred to, 45ti, 470, 489, 563. 

Haylc, I’etcr, an oLjcctiou of his to 
Cbristiiinlty, 38. 

Uear-buiting on Sundays, 293,295,297. 

ileuttic, Dr, on truth, 31; on the in- 
fliiciicu of scictiou in dispelling su¬ 
perstition, 09; oil conscience, 263 ; 
on rural pleasures, 431; rcfeiTcd 
to, 480. 

Beausolire and D'Kiifaiit on the Dc- 
calogiie, J 86; on tlie Sabbath, 542, 
543, 550. 

Tlecoii, chiipliiiii of (’raiimer, 290. 

Begg, Uev. Dr, 481. 

Belief, should he tho rule of practice, 
3, 27, 161, 173; generally over- 
iniistorcd by (lie iiatiiral feelings, 
467 ; uiiil'urutity of, impossible, 2i2 
I’tiKif.; standards of, 108, 112, 113, 
115,130, 132,138, 162. 258, 379, 
385, 398. 

Boll, U, G., referred to, 432. 

BeBarmine on the Pope's supremacy, 

211 . 

Belshnni, Thomas, his conversion to 
llnilariaiiism, 47 ; on tho Sabbath, 
57 ; referred to, 48. « 

Benevolence, increased hy happiness, 
72, 73, 2:5!l. 275-G, 369-70, 448-9, 
554; senlimciit of, 201. 

Bengel quoted, 559. 

Benjamin’s sack, tho cup in, 224. 

Benthain, dercniy, hi^ satirical remark 
on the inexpediency of sotting about 
proving the trutli of propositions, 
'59; his greatest-hap^dness prin¬ 
ciple, 201; referred to, 132. 

Bentley, llichard, referred to, 45, 117. 

Beroans, 61. 

Berkeley, Bishop, referred to, 424. 

Bernard's translation of Vitringa,542. 

Betty, Joseph, on the rebellious and 
impious Kirk, 381. 

Be/u on the fiord's Day, 286, 484; 
Dudith's letter to, 468. 

Bible, how far a standard of religious 
truth, 33, 37, 108, 127, 138, 379, 
383, 384, 468; corruptions of, 44, 
182 ; inspiration of, 79, 84, 96, 99, 
163, 101, 391; not practically the j 


only rule of faith among Protes¬ 
tants, 115; translations of, 156, 
510; its division into chapters and 
verses, 162; eri^rs of Protestants re¬ 
specting it, 163 : relation of science 
to, 62, 77, 189, 208, 263, 327, 391, 
394; must undergo the test of the 
law of nature, 204; is not our on/y 
rule, 210, 230, 455; study of, 257 : 
diversity of interpretations of, 2-J2 ; 
interpretation of^ 80 et «c</., 104, 
138, 155 et Kcq., 328, 365, 387, 391, 
533, 551, 552; inistrauslations in 
our version of, 510, 640, 541. See 
Old Ti‘sUnit4;ut and New Teetament. 

Bibliolatry, 161. 

Binning, Hugh, on the low state of 
morals ill his time, 444. 

Biugruphia Britunnica quoted, 135, 
148. 

Birds, noise of, in the country, 431. 

llirrei's Diary quoted, 553. 

Bithynia, Christians in, 537, 539. 

Black, Peter Voung, on Sabbiith-ob- 
bcrvance, 212. 

Blackaddcr, James, 403, 481. 

Blackbuim, i’eter, 19. 

Blackbiirnc, Arclfdeucon, on Church- 
uiitliority, 109; on tlie right of pri¬ 
vate judgment, 114; his observa¬ 
tion tliat Je.sus uddressod the J&wtf 
166; referred to, 258, 468, 471. 

Blackness (.'astle, blowing up of, 443. 

Blackwood's Magazine quoted, 74 ; re¬ 
ferred to, 468. 

Blair, Kov. Adam, quoted, 285. 

-, Robert (Lord President), on tlie 

Scottish Sabbath ..lets, 338. 

Blair Atholc, a military adventure at, 
359. 

Blasphemy, laws against, 477. 

“ Blessing" the !Sabbath-day, meaning 
of, 489, 669.' 

Blood, abstinence from, 172, 515, 

Book of Sports. See imports. 

Books, idolatry of, 385; pleasure 
afforded by, 425. 

Boswell, James, 444 ; quoted, 428,449. 

Botanic Gardens, 216, 433. 

Botany, study of, 424. 

Bound, Dr, his work on the Sabbath, 
217, 302, 304, 305. 

Bowling on Sunilay, 295, 310. 

Boyle, Hun. Robert, on natural priest¬ 
hood, 117 ; referred to, 157. 

-Ijectiires, quoted, 32 ; referred to, 

29, 40, 132, 468. 

Bradborno, Theophilus, 297. 

Brain, effect of its condition on tho 
mind. 207, 274; its .need of rest and 
recreation, 423, 439.' ” 
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Brazil, sobriety in, 215. 

Bread, breaking of, 521. 

Brett, Dr, referred to, 183, 543. 

Brewster, Sir David, on the alliance of 
religion with knowledge, 425. 

Bridges, James, 114, 124, 360. 

Briggs V. Hartley, cose of, 478. 

Brigham, Dr, referred to, 73. 

British and Foreign Medical Boview 
quoted, 275. 

British Museum, 356. 

Brook, Benj., quoted, 155 ; referred to, 
293, 468. 

Brooks, J. T., referred to, 277. 

Brougham, tiord, referred to, 425. 

Brown, John, D.l)., on unduo assump¬ 
tion of authority by expositors of 
Scripture, 113; on the sense in 
which ministera are messengers of 
God, 380; referred to, 126, 467, 
471, 477. 

-, Ur Thomas, on servility to the 

authority of Aristotle, 109; on love 
of power, 374 ; referred to,. 132. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on diileronce of 
opinion, 52 ; on apparitions, 68. 

Browaists, persecution of the, 461, 
465; not the first who understood 
religious liberty, 469. 

Bruce, Dr John, on the prosperity of 
Sabbath-observers, 450; his notion 
of the method of God's government, 
452; on the Sabbath, 508, 547 ; re¬ 
ferred to, 513. 

Bucer on the Lord's Day, 286, 484. 

Buck's Dictionary quoted on Sabbath- 
desecration, 439. 

Buckland, Dr, referred to, 76, 78. 

BufTon, Count de, recantation by, 104. 

Building on Sunday, 336. 

Bunsen, Christian C. J., on Sabba¬ 
tarianism, 517. 

Bunyan, John, 71, 161. 

Burder, referred to, 523. 

Burghley, Lord, 293. 

Burke, Edmund, on the impolicy of 
forbidding recreation, 216, 448; on 
the laws against the Irish Catholics, 
377. 

Burnet, Bishop, on the Sabbath, 218; 
on the Decalogue, 501; confounds 
Jslksh and Gentile Christians, 501; 
referred to, 107, 379. 

Burney, Dr, referred to, 429. 

Burning of witches, 64, 135, 443; of' 
heretics, 464-6, 469. 

Burns, Robert, quoted, 154 j referred 
tO!. 54, 411. 

Borrows, Dr, on religious insanity, 
419. 

Barton, J. H., referred to, 132, 377. i 


Butler, Bishop, on moral and positive 
duties, 169, 227 ; on the moral law 
written on our hearts, 197; on the 
divine origin of all light and know¬ 
ledge, 198; includes prudence among 
the virtues, 200; on the law of na¬ 
ture, 203; on natural religion as a 
test of revelation, 204; on the pro¬ 
vince of the clergy, 239; referred 
to, 253, 456,480. 

-, Samuel, quoted on religious be¬ 
lief, 32; on the war of opinions, 
366; on timeserving orthodoxy, 387; 
referred to, 134. 

Buxton, Sir F., on Sunday-traius, 406. 

CAi,DWET.L,Dr Charles, referred to, 73. 
Caledonian Railway, Address to Share¬ 
holders of, quoted, 217. 

Calendar, its reforin in England, 392; 

ancient calendars, 513, 514. 
Callimachus, 512, 

Calvin on the Sabbath, 58, 122, 285, 
288, 484; his proferenee for the Old 
I Testament, 173; defended tlie tak- 
I ing of interest fur ninucy, 180, 499; 
on the Decalogue, 493; on the mean¬ 
ing of “ breaking bread," 521; his 
Life referred to, 468. 

Calvinisiii, 38, 48, 5.3, 54,70, 140,163, 
230 et sr./., 338, 34t, 420,430; its 
tendency to breed insanity, 418, 
Caiubriilge, introduction of Newton's 
philosophy at, llU. 

Cameron, Sir Ewen, his Memoirs 
quoted, 314. 

Campiioll, Dr George, of Aberd-eiijOn 
the standard of urtliuiioxy, .33; on 
the divine authority of conscience, 
204; on toleration, 255 ; on t)ie con¬ 
formity of the Apostles to .Icwish 
customs, 329 ; referred to, 158,256, 
377, 471. 

Campian, Eather, torturing of, 465. 
Candlish, Dr Robert S., on the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 78 ; his character of Sir 
A. Agnew, 370; S]>eech of, at form¬ 
ation of the Sabimtli Alliance, 482; 
referred to, 604. 

Cant, religious, 213, 214, 231. 

Capes, J. 31., referred to, 417. 

Capital punishment of murder, 189; 
of children, under the Mosaic law, 
196, 499, 50.0. 

Captors, in Scotland, 299, 310, 311, 
312, 317. 

Carlyle, Thomas, referred to, 135,456; 
on the opposition of the clergy to 
education in science, 394. 

Carpenter, Dr W. B., on Alcr^holie 
Liquors, 416 referred to, 157. 

2 O 
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(/'arLcr, irrs, refarrct] to, 424. 

Cartwright, Major, letter from JeiTer- 
son to, 477. 

CaterliUin, Westminster, 57, 132, 140, 
180, 432, 485 ; of the Unitarian 
Churches of Poland, 162 ; of the 
Church of 1‘lngland, 118, 282, 491 j 
Craiimer's, 119, 289; huthor’a, 503. 

Catholic Church, 366. Sec Roman 
(Jatholic^ 

Celts more sober than Saxons, 415; 
week of the old Celts, 511. 

(-orcmonial laws. Sec J’onilive lawn. 

Ceremonies, religious, why so much in 
favour, 447. 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.D., ignuros the 
bearing of Itom. xiv. on the fjord's 
Day, 57 ; on creeds and systems of I 
theology, 113, 162; on Paul's saying j 
that “ whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin." 161; on the treatment of the Ko- 
nian (Jutholics by Protestants, 178; 
on the iSiibliatl], 180, .340, 358; on the 
Tables of stone, 182; on iriarriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, 192; 
on zeal, 366; was an ovungcli<‘ul 
preacher, 340 ; was averse to be ex¬ 
amined as a witness on Sabbatli- 
observance, 348 ; his relmke of ser¬ 
vility to the clergy, 383; on Urn 
meaning of “ sanctify,” 545; re¬ 
ferred to, 75, 76, 78, 360, 377, 424, 
42.5, 430. 

—-, Rev. Peter, speech of, 402. 

Chambers, Dr Humphrey, 133. 

-, Robert, his Cycloj»a‘din of 

English Literature referred to, 35, 
48, 53, 157, 266, 429, 456; his Hio- 
graphical Dictionary f{uoted, 444 

Chambers’s Journal referred to, 276, 

Cliaiidlor, Ur iSamucl, on the duty of 
obeying God's positive laws, 220 ; 
on religious freedom, 398; rcfcrit'd 
to, 266. 

Channing, Dr W.K., on preachers,393; 
on amusement in relation to religion, 
42.3; referred to, 38, 132, 233, 377, 
479.- 

Chapono, Mrs, on the Ten Command¬ 
ments, 166. 

Chapters, division of the llible into, 
162. 

Charity', Christian, 28, 38, 50,51, 249, 
330 ; is the badge of Christians, 
171; ill-directed, 205. 

Charles 1., his revival of the Hook of 
Sports, 143, 147-8, 369; Sabbath- 
legislation in his reign, 296, 333; 
historical forgeries at that time, 
321 ; his displeasure at the euppres- 
sion of Church holidays, 332; bis | 


letter on the subject, 333; a Sabba¬ 
tarian explanation of the cause of 
his downfall, 453. 

Charles II., Bi.shop Taylor’s sermon on 
his Restoration, 127 ; state of reli¬ 
gion and morals in his reign, 334, 
448; Sabbath-legislation, 333, 334, 
339. 

Cheerful religion, 237, 417, 418 ; Sab¬ 
bath-observance, 554 et tcq. 

CIieHtor Training College, 422. 

('heyne, Dr Jolin. referred to, 66; on 
religious insanity, 71. 

Children, duties of, 223; Mosaic law 
as to rebellious children, 196, 499, 
505. 

Chillingworth, William, licld Arian 
opinions, 39 ; chungos of his reli- 
gious views, 50 ; on the rchition of 
tlie Mosaic law to Christians, 197 ; 
on the siilficiency of caeli Gospel, 
197 ; his letter to Ijewgeron sinless 
error, 266; on the Sabbath, 119, 
484 ; refeiTcd to, 107,260, 499,620. 

Cholera, the, no jiulgment, 456. 

Christ, law of, under valued by the Sab¬ 
bath Alliance, 197. Seo Jffux. 

Christian charity. See Choritij, 

Christiiinily, character of, 58, 418, 565; 
corruptions of,670,230<'« sf//.; ought 
not to be mixed with .liidaism, 8.1; 
wholly contained in the Now Testa¬ 
ment, 197 ; a repnblicalion of the 
law of nature, 20-1 ; evidence of, to 
the unlearned, 397 ; maxim that it 
is “ part and parrel of the law of 
England ” 477; Was the Sabbath 
ado]>(ed by Clirist into it? 504. 

('hi'istians, jlistinclive mark of, 171; 
how far coiieeriied vi ith the Old Tes- 
tiiimmt, 189,190, 499; of the .lewish 
race, 279; importance of distinguish¬ 
ing betwej-n these and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians. 501, 538. 

Christmas, observance of, 306,332,334. 

Chrysostom on music, 429; on the Sab¬ 
bath, 507. 

Church, change in the meaning of the 
word, 561; the Visible. 179 ; “ true" 
chiirrhes, 114-116; all churches 
equally dogmatic, 398. 

Church Kstubiishnients, whether com¬ 
patible with religious freedom, 154. 

Church of Christ, every little sect 
assumes the title of, 366, 472. 

Church of England, Iloadly on the, 
53; Articles of, 63, 262, 494; Sab¬ 
bath-doctrine of, 119, 214, 282, 289 
et i>£q.; supineness as to new' trans- 
I ition of the Bible, 157; change of 
spirit since commencement of the 
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17th century, 167; suppression of 
festivals by the Puritans, 332; state 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, 337; 
proposed revisal of standards, 338; 
doctrine as to the rule of faith, 379; 
authority in inalters of faith, 379- 
381 ; liable to err, but never erring, 
381; temptation to timeserving in, 
386; dui'trine as to Mosaic law, 494; 
Catcehisin, 118, 282, 491; 
iiion Service, 491. See Artidfs, 
Authoritu, Cleniy. 

Church of Scotlniid, 53; first i'onfes- 
sioii of, 292; present sttunlards, 132, 
379; want of freedom of thought 
and tonehing in, 258; state of 
learning in. formerly and now, 135, 
3U0, 301, 337, 39(5; Sunday services 
formerly shorter, 290 ; Acts against 
the I’u^ists, 315 ; cHorts for stricter 
observ anee of the Sabbath, 338 - 311 ; 
aut.liority in matters of faitli, .379; 
Sabhatli-doi’lrine. 325, 485 ; said by 
an Kiiglisli High Cliiirchninn to have 
rebelliiiusly and impiously r««jected 
Kpiseopai'y, 126. 381. See (*<d- 
t'A'fv/y, Coufetsion 

Ohuroh-attendaiicv, laws for eompul- 
litig, 140. 295. 300, 312, 317, 344 ; 
promoti-d m iiritiiin by the French 
Revolution, 337. See W'ordni'. 

Church-authority, lU8, 120, 138, 333, 
370. 536. 

Cicero on tiie law of nature, 264, 2(55 ; 
on .sclf-kaowlcilge, 371; referred to, 
480. 

Clarendon, Lord, on the Synod of Dort, 
48 , on the eliarae.ter of .lohri Hales, 
40; on the dniina, 427 ; referred to, 
131 

t’larke, Dr Adam, reO-ri’cd to, 90. 

-, Dr doseplj, 417. 

-, Dr Samiicl, on the Trinity, 

42, 15; his maiiiier of stuilying the 
lUhle, 42; on tlie coiitininil opera¬ 
tion of God, 76 ; how he introduced 
the Newtonian pliilosophy at Cani- 
oridge, 110; on the tSahliulli, 226; 
a disbclie.\cr in eternal turnionts, 
-33. 

Cleanliness, Mosaic law for, 196, 499; 
p’-omoted by Sabbatli-obscrvaneo, 
277; a meaning of “ holine.ss," 545. 

Clemens Alexandrinus on the seventh 
day among Gentiles, 511, 

Clemens Romanus, Epistle of, 62&. 

Clergy, have no authority in matters of 
faith, 116; sometimes exalt them¬ 
selves into legislators, 189; gene¬ 
rally hostile to the study of nature, 
210; discourage the free study of 


the Bible, 257; labour on the Sab¬ 
bath-day, 269, 270; Bishop Butler 
on their province, 239; their dog¬ 
matism, 373; in what sense " Goefs 
messengers,” 380; original meaning 
of, “ clergy,” 381, 551; usurpiftlons 
of, 381; become vidiculnuswhen (hey 
dogmatize out of the pulpit, 382; 
Ba.vtcr'ai'ecuiiimendation of humility 
to the, 382,551; greater temptation to 
timeserving in England than in Scot¬ 
land, 38(5; expectation of prefer¬ 
ment, 387; are prejudiced wiliiesses 
of religious truth, 387 et ecq., 398 ; 
ctTect of corporate spirit and party- 
tics on, 388; slavery of soitio to 
Pharisaical Imsylaalies and ignorant 
women, 389, 392; tempted to do 
w hat IS e.rpirti-tl of lliem, whetlier 
approved <if or not, 389, 3!M); disin- 
gonuousness of, 391; why the study 
of natural seionco is frowneil on by, 
391, 394, 396; fettered by confes¬ 
sions, 386, 387, 390, 396; necessity 
of lilieratiiig them, 306; their autho¬ 
rity lessened by creeds, 307; attrac¬ 
tiveness of clorjuenre in, 427 ; tlieir 
influence on the ignorant, 457 ; Eng¬ 
lish and Scoteli, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, 337 ; improving in Ame¬ 
rica, 393 ; the Glasgow clergy, .'J()0 ; 
cliange of meaning of the word, 551. 

—-, Scottish, 300, 301, 314, 337, 

39(5, 113; their learning, 135, 301 ; 
hints to them as to tho study of na¬ 
tural religion, 211, 558. • 

( 'liniato, its cflcct on sobriety, 415. 
Clyde, sudden fall of its water, (58. 
CoLbetl, William, on tithes, 175, 
Cubden, Richard, rjuotcd, 423. 

Cold fosters iiitemperanee, 41(5, 
t'oldnesh of devotional feeling, 71. 
Colebrook, .SirGeorge, rofcrri»d to, 468. 
Colouian, .Mr, a member of tho West¬ 
minster Assembly, 131. 

-, Lyman, on the I'uritan Sab¬ 
bath, 535-6. 

Coleridge, S, T., on Baxter's autobio¬ 
graphy, 35 ; on iSocinianihm, 48 ; on 
Selden, 135; on liunyuti’s biblio- 
Intry, 161; on the .'jubbath, 302, 
546; referred to, 281. 

Collier, Jeremy, on the Book of Sports, 
146 ; on rurilaii Sabbatarianism, 
305, 

-, J. Payne, on Sunday plays in 

England, 293, 298. 

Ooliin.s, Anthony, referred to, 480. 

-, Dr, quoted, 417. 

(.‘oUncss Collections, quoted, 311. 
(’ombe, Dr Andrew, on the imjmr- 
2 «> 2 



tance of physiology as a means of 
improving the moral and intellec* 
toal qualities of man, 207 ; on Sun¬ 
day tasks, 276;* on spirituous li- 
qnprs, 416; on religious insanity, 
418; referred to, 73, 276, 416, 417, 
422, 423, 548. 

Combo, George, on the change in the 
spirit of the Scottish clergy, 337; 
on intemperance, 411; on the laws 
of Massachusetts, 499; referred to, 
73, 210, 239, 309, 386, 396, 466. 

Commentators, servility of, 112; hints 
to, 158, 552. See Bible. 

Common Prayer liook of the Church of 
England, 291. 

Commons, Committee of House of, on 
Sabbatarian petitions, 457 ; on Sab¬ 
bath-observance, see Aijmw, Bir A. 

Communion service of Church of Eng¬ 
land, garbling of a phrase in, 401. 

Confessions of Kaitli, 108, 113, 115, 
130, 132, 138, 162, 268, 379, 385, 
469; Dunlop's defence of, 379; bad 
oflbcts of, 386, 396; said by llaxter 
to bo a device of the devil, 398; 
Knox’s, 123, 256, 292; of West- 
minster, 67,132,138, 140,155,160, 
164, 266, 279, 325, 353, 494; of 
Augsburg, 287, 515. 

Conscience, 198; authority of, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 224, 227, 263; 
erroneous, 28, 351; troubled, some¬ 
times occasioned by disease, 71; 
rights of, 406, 411. See Liberty. 

Oohsunt, general, as a test of truth, 113. 

('onstanline's edict for the observance 
of Sunday, 280, 281, 283, 536. 

Controversies, religious, 50, 366 ; be¬ 
neficial effects of controversy, 474 
et seq. 

Conversation, Lord Bacon on, 428; 
cboerfhl, 449. 

Conversion, attempts at, equally the 
right of all sects, 476. 

Convocation, holy, 643, 544, 

Conybeare, Bishop, on the extent of 
the obligation of God's laws, 164; 
on the abrogation of the Jewish law, 
166, 167; on that law, in relation to 
the Gentiles, 184; liia answer to 
Tindal, 184, 189; on religion and 
superstition, 204; on the law of na¬ 
ture, 223. 

Cook, Dr Qeo., on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
religious faith, 44 ; on the Lord’s 
Day, 284; on Sunday amusements, 
300; on the Book of Sports, 318; 
on Sabbath-observance <^er ^e Re¬ 
storation, 334; on the Reformers, 
467; on religious liberty in Scot¬ 


land, 472; referred to, 281, 288, 
379, 663. 

Cook, Dr John, on differences of opi¬ 
nion, 248; referred to, 158. 

Cooking on Sunday, 177, 312, 333, 
440, 561. 

Copernican system of astronomy, 62, 
77, 86, 104, 327, 391. 

Corinth, Panl’s application to the dis¬ 
ciples there for alms, 622, 631. 

Corporate spirit of the clergy, 388. 

Corruption of human nature, doctrine 
of, 38, 231, 453. 

Cosmogony, Hebrew, 77, 99, 391, 394, 

492, 511, 648. 

Cotton, John, 561. 

Councils, ecclesiastical, 133,137, 399. 

Country sounds, 430. 

Covenant between God and tj^e Israel¬ 
ites, tbe Sabbath a sign of, 167 et 
erq.j 218, 357, 491. 

Covenanters, Scotch, 381; their prefe¬ 
rence for the Old Testament, 173 ; 
their intolerance, 161, 152, 316; 
their dislike of music, 430; their 
Sabbath, 440; state of religion and 
morality during their ascendency, ib. 

Oowper, William, his religious opi¬ 
nions, 70; on the continual display 
of God’s creative action, 76; reli¬ 
gious infiuence of his writings, 337; 
on servility to groat names, 386; 
on rural sounds, 430. 

Cox, Robert, 20, 483, 484. 

Craig, Sir James Gibson, 21 n., 484. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, on the Sabbath, 
119, 282, 289, 291, 484. 

Creation, llebrew narrative of the, 
72 ct seq., 391, 394, 492, 611, 648; 
the Sabbath generally regarded us a 
memorial of the, 93, 369, 536, 553; 
this belief no longer tenable, 93, 
613, 553; creation of now species, 
74; God is continually creating, 75, 

493. 

Credner, Dr, referred to, 167,166. 

Credulity, 67-69. 

Creeds. See Belief, Confutioiu, 

Crichton, Dr, of Liverpool, 368. 

Criminals, allegation that Sabbath¬ 
breaking is their first step to crime, 
36, 345. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his letter to tbe 
General Assembly of the Kirk, 135; 
bis account of the morals of the 
Scotch, 442; punished bis soldiers 
for plundaring, 443; toleration 
under, 470. 

Crosskey, U. W., on changes of theo¬ 
logical opinion, 260. 

Cruden, Alex., quoted, 171. 
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Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 216; 228 
tt seq.f 240, 371, 390, 450; petition 
of the working classes of London in 
favour of its being open on Sundays, 

Cullen, Dr, odium incurred by him for 
his medical improvements, 112. 

Gumming, Kev. Dr, on music, 429; on 
natural sounds, 430. 

Daily News, the, quoted on Sunday- 
trains, 22. 

Dancing. 308, 369,370, 434, 436, 438, 
443, 566. 

Daubeny, Archdeacon, on the cause of 
differences oC religious opinion, 41, 
254; on the doctrine of election, 
54; on the subjection of the ignorant 
to words and names, 457. 

D’AubignI, Dr Merle, on the charac¬ 
teristic of Protestantism, 256. 

David danced before the Lord, 434. 

Davidson, Dr, quoted, 95. 

Davy, Sif JLumpliry, on Sabbath-ob¬ 
servance in Ireland and Scotland, 

• 657. 

Dawn, the, quoted, 423. 

Day, meaning of the word in Genesis 
i., 79, 81; origin of the names of 
tlie days of the week, 510. 

Decalogue, duties of, according to 
Knox’s Confession, 123 ; confusion 
often made between it and the moral 
law, 163; binding only on the Jews, 
165, 166, 181 et 491, 494, 502; 
Dr Chalmers on the, 1,81; re¬ 
garded by Philo and others k a sum¬ 
mary of the whole Mosaic lo^ 186, 
493; may be perpHually, ysL not 
universally, binding, 186; all^.;ed 
vital im[)ortaiice of, 212, 224,)^, 
494; not wiiolly moral, 281, 4^, 
493; custom of using it as a sum¬ 
mary of moral duty, 284; the West¬ 
minster Catechism and Confession 
on, 486. 489, 494; Milton on, 493 ; 
two copies of, 95, 492; a third copy 
according to Mr Newman, 492; ar¬ 
bitrary separation of it from the 
rest of the Jewish law, 496, 500; 
Hisliop Burnet on, 501; Luther on, 
60 J; x>reface to, 486, 491, 502. 

Deceit, proneness to, 66. 

Deism, promoted by the impieties of 
Calvinism, 233; better than athe¬ 
ism, 480. Bee Natural Religion. 

Deists, an argument of theirs, 184; 
Do they treat their servants worse 
than others do I 350; a good effect 
of their writings, 480. 

Deluge, Noah’s, 189, 540. t 


Demoniacal possession, 64, 67, 444. 

Denham, Rev. J". P,, referred to, 67. 

Denison, Edmund B., referred to, 194. 

Denmark, insanity prevalent among 
the Calvinists in, 418. 

Derbyshire, prodigies in, 67, 68. 

Derwent, river, sudden fall of its 
• waters, 67, 68. 

Descartes, deference formerly paid to 
his authority, 110. 

Despotism, spiritual. Bee Aul/writy, 
Jntolerante, Prulc. 

' Deiiterotm, 95. 

Devil, the, 64-68, 72, 91 ; said by 
liuxtcr to be tlie author of crcc<ls 
and confessions, 098. 

Devotion, feeling of, 201. See Worship, 

De Wette referred to, 91, 90, 500. 

Dick, William, speech of, 402. 

Dion Cassius referred to, 511. 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 526, 

Dipsomania, 414. 

Discu8.sinn, beiieOt of, 474 et seg. 

Disease, its influence on the mind, 71, 
72. See Health. 

Disiley’s Ijife of .iebb, 47. 

D’lsrneli, Isaac, on King James's Din- 
inoiiulogy, 64; on Sunday plays, 
141; on the Hook of Sports, 145; 
rcferrc«l to, 456, 468. 

Dissent beiicKeial to religion, 252. 

Di.sseuters, quality of their preaching, 
2.38 ; Mr (iutliercolc’s character of 
the, 247; their inflncnce last cen¬ 
tury on the church of Kiigland, 337 ; 
Paloy on theii- treatment, 377; per¬ 
secutions of, 464 et seg. 

Divorce, Jewish law of, 176, 177. 

Doddridge, Dr Philip, on llaxter, 35 ; 
influence of, 3.37 ; referreil to, 166. 

Dogmatism bred by ignorance, 51, 52, 
112, 245,326, 306, 37.3, 383, 475.; 
its influence on tlic ignorant, 457. 

Doig, Dr David, on the wanner of 
teaching of the Eastern sages, 90. 

Dort, Synod of, 48, ,53. 

Doubt, utility of, .52. 

Dramatic speettieles, O.'J, 122,114, 285, 
293, 294, 296, 297, 298, 299, 30(5, 
370, 427. 

Drinkwater, Mr, quoted, 10.3, 104. 

Driving on Sunday, .352, 558. 

Drummond, Dr.faines, referred to, 132. 

- , JI., his s 2 >ccch on Bunday- 

troins, 406, 407. 

Drunkenness in relation to Sabbath- 
observance, 10, 215, 401'; punish¬ 
ment of, under the Mosaic law, 190, 
499; causes and core of, 210, 411, 
557; leads to crime, 346; Boloraon 
on, 451. 
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Dutlith, a consistent Protestant, 468; 
bis letter to Ueza, ib. 

Duelling, 176. 

Duff, Itev. Dr, on the failure of the 
argument from miracles with the 
Hindoos, 185. 

Dunbar, battle of, 443. 

Dundee, case of barber’s boy at, 353; 
Sunday steamer at, 353. 

Dunlop, Dr William, on the Trinity, 
48; his defence of Confessions of 
Faith, 379; referred to, l!i4. 

Dury, .lohti, fond of sports, 300. 

Duty, foundations of, 198 et mq. ; bad 
effects of facti tious standards of, 213; 
moral and positive duties, 169, 218, 
227, 516. 

Dwight, Dp Timothy, on the Deca¬ 
logue, 186; on the Habbath, 610, 
530; referred to, -507, 508, 513, .557. 

———, S. K., referred to, 192. 

Dyer, Thomas 11., on the preference of 
the Puritans for the Old Testament, 
173; his Life of Calvin referred to, 

468. 

Dynioiid, Jonathan, on the Subbath, 
121, 390. 

Dyspepsia, 274, 276. 

I'jAD) k. Dr John, on the Sabbath, 57; on 
the profound scientife knowledge of 
Moses, 101; on the tirmamnnt, lO-i, 
635 ; referred to, 513. 

Earth’s revolution on its axis formerly 
an irreligious doctrine, 60. fib. 

Earthquake at Aberdeen, 313; in Chili, 

Easter, observance of, 306, 332, 333. 

Ebionitos, 279-280. 

Ecelosia, original moaning of, 551. 

Eeclosinstical history, Ijc Clorcon,461. 

Eclectic Itcview on the Sabbath, 517, 
, 637, 518, 553, 667. 

Edinburgh, aets and proclamations 
about Sabbath-observance in, 149, 
339 ; punishment of Sabbath-dese¬ 
cration, 309 tt atq. ; despotic con¬ 
duct of the clergy in the reign of 
James VI., 316; msrket-day in, 316; 
preaching of (leneral rionibort, kc., 
In, 443 ; Sabbath-observance 200 
years ago, 275, 440; state of morale 
then, 442; public opinion os to Sun- 
day-traiiis, 403 ; drunkenness in, 
2li 402. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 1, 
17, 221, 360, 361, 402, 410, 457, 

469, 483. 

Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Ilaii- 
way, 362, 400. 

Kdinbiurgh Christian Instructor re¬ 
ferred to, 469. 


Edinburgh Review quoted, 35, 135, 
214, 242, 301, 340, 341, 381, 389. 
650, 661; referred to, 29, 68, 97, 
178, 252, 268, 276, 377, 468, 471, 
472, 478. 

Education diminishes poverty, 240, 
intellectual bondage, 395,and intem¬ 
perance, 414, 417 ; importance of 
diffusing knowledge of human na¬ 
ture, 273, 415; scientific, generally 
frowned on by the clergy, 391; na¬ 
tional religious education, 153, 233; 
importance of national, 305; reli¬ 
gious education in Scotland, 337, 
338; manual labour academics, 422; 
law of Massachusetts about religious 
school-books, 471; education there, 
499; importance of secular educa¬ 
tion in a religious point of view, 
206 et aeq. ^ 

’Edward VI., sttftuteof, as to the Lord’s 
Day, 282, 291; burning of heretics 
in his reign, 466. 

Edwards, Jonathan, on revelation to 
human reason, 533 ; his puritanical 
Sabbatarianism, 561^ 

Egypt, the Sabbath a memorial of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from, 
217, 486, 490, 491, 492, 502, 653. 

Egyptians taught by symbols, 90, 93; 
their week, .514. 

Election, doctrine of, 53, 54,230, 232. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her law for cburch- 
attendance, 344; consequence of per¬ 
secutions under, 469; Sabbath-ob- 
servutice under, 293, 294; burning 
of papists and heretics, 464, 46-5. 

Ellice, E., on Sunday-trains, 405. 

Elliot, Dr Gilbert, on clerical usurpa¬ 
tion, 381. 

-, Mr, his speech in Parliament 

on Sabbath-desecration, 330. 

Eloquence, pleasure derived from, 127. 

Elrington, Dr, referred to, 48, 468. 

Emmanuel, King, his persecution of 
the .lews, 376. 

Encyclopa'dia Rritannica quoted, 90, 
96, 110, 376; referred to, 76, 90, 
157,180, 258, 468, 513, 668. 

F.nfield, Dr, on public worship, 232. 

England, Sabbath-observance in, 293, 
294, 295, 296, 336, 371; rise and 
progress of Sabbatarianism in, 301 
et aeq.; reaction against Puritanism 
in, 448; maxim that Christianity 
is part and parcel of the law of, 
477 ; Church of, see Church of Eng^ 
land. 

Enthusiasm, religious, 246, 3S9, 418. 

Epilepsy, 66. , 

Episcopacy,' dUeged divine right of. 



126,127; ‘^rebellious and impious 
rejection” of it by the Presbyte¬ 
rians, 381. 

Episcopalians are but a tolerated sect 
in Scotland, 479. 

Erasmus on dudaising ('hristian.s, 173. 

Error no match for truth, 66,178, 391, 
476,480; injurious ejects of, 2.‘U; 
religious, not demonstrable, 242; 
inevitable, not damnable, 264. 

Essenes, 96. 

Et(;rnal, use of that wonl in Scripture, 
171; doctrine of eternal torments, 
2.30 et neq,, 447. 

Ethical philosophy, principles of, 198 
ft Ki], i limita of ethics and politics, 
348. 

Eusebius on popular instruction among 
the Jews, 96 ^ on the JiOrd's Day, 
538; Hrelito's letter to Onesiiuus 
quoted from, 600. 

Eutyebus, death of, 488, 660, 661. 

Evangelical Alliance, 367, 482. 

Evangelical Christiuns, appeal to, 397; 
arrogant exclusive assumption of 
tliat title, . 

Evangelical preaching, 41; promoted 
by the French Ucroliition, 338, .340. 

Evans’s Sketch of (’hristiaii Deiiotiiiiiu- 
tions referred to, 176. 

Everlasting. See Ktunml. 

Evidence, internal and external, of re¬ 
velation, 191; evidence of t3iristi- 
anity to the unlenrned, 397 ; theolo¬ 
gical, 397, 6.33-536. 

Evil and good in actions, 190, 191. 

Examiner, the, quoted, 24. 

Example of the Apostles. See A//ost/r«. 

Excitement, need of, 286, 424. 

Exegeais, improved inode of, 169. Sec 
nUAe. [141,448. 

FiXtremes, flying from one to another, 

Plzra said to have revised the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 96. 

Fable. See Allegory. 

Factories, holidays in, 270. 

Faith. .'<cc Belief. 

Falkirk Tryst, interference of the Sab¬ 
batarians with, 316. 

Fall of man, Scriptural narrative of the, 
89, 189, 648-649. 

Fallacies, pious, 10, 341, 346, 347. 

Fallibility of human judgment, 62, 
106, 636. 

Falsehood no match for truth, 56,178, 
394, 476, 480; immorality of its use 
in controversy, 476. 

Fame, love of, 376. 

Fanaticism, 67,246,389,418; is some¬ 
times insanity, 474. 


Former, Rev. Hugh, on demouiacii, 66; 
on Chdst's temptation, ib. 

Farmers, intemperance of, in the last 
generation, 413. 

Farre, Dr John l{., on the physiologi¬ 
cal uses of the Sabbath, 268, 277. 

Fasting not favoured by Moses, 633 ; 
mention of, in Rom. xiv., 617; fasts 
appointed by the General Assembly 
in Scotland, 441, 442. 

Fathers, the (’hristiaii, 91; ascribed 
the Sabbath to .Moses, 226, 280; re- 
]>reseut the Ijord's Day as joyful, 
563. 

Pear, inhuinanising eflect of, 443; 
dread of free inquiry, 61. 

Feasting on the Habbath, 137, 433,436, 
439. 

Feasts. See Fe»Uvnlt. 

Females somctinies disposed to deceit 
l)y hysteria, 66. 

Fcnclon on Sunday recreations, 6.'i6. 

Ferguson, Dr Adam, lii.s opiuion of the 
drama, 428. 

Fergusson, .lames, of Kilwinning, into¬ 
lerant views of, ‘i7(b 

Festivals are establislKMl in all nations, 
226, 316; of llio English Cliurcb, 

. 332, 333; Jewish, 43:i, 516, 660, 
562. 

Fcstiis, ills answer to thn Jaws, 224 ; 
Haul before, 620. 

Field, John, on the Sabbath, 293. 

-, Rev. William, his Infu of Dr 

Purr quutcMJ, 473; referred to, 48, 
23 i, 42.3. 

Fife, Synod of, 318. 

Fifth Commandment, 491. 

Figlitiiigon (he Sabbath, not forbidden 
to the Jews, 439. 

Figurative laiigimge. See Alleyory. 

Fii]c.s for Subhath-hreaking iii Scot¬ 
land, 307, 312, 316. 

Firmament, 103-105, 635. 

Fish, sale of, on Sunday, 334. 

Fishing on Hurnlay, 310, 313, 339. 

Fleetwood, Uceonler of London, 293. 

Fleury, ('ardiiial, 3BK. 

Flood, Noah's, 189, 649. 

Food, in relation to drunkenness, 412, 
414, 416. 

Forbearance, mutua), 61,73, 254. See 
T(A«rntion. 

Forbes, Sir John, M.D., referred to, 
657, 663. 

Foreign (Quarterly Review referred 
to, 64. 

Forgeries,, historical, 321; of signa¬ 
tures to Sabbatarian petitioni and 
memorials, 408, 461. 

Fornication, 348, 442; meaning of (lie 
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worj in the decree of Jeruaalem^ 
515. 

Foster, Dr James, bis answer to Tin* 
dal, 189; on the old Testament, 
189 ; on differences of opinion, 245; 
on the Fourth Commandment, 221; 
referred to, 168, 166. 

-, John, a’dishclieTer in eternal 

punishment, 234. 

Fourth Commandment, 4^ 11, 84, 510, 
537, 540, 553; not binding on the 
Centiles, 167, 217, 227, 228, 354, 
357; regarded by Philo, &c., as an 
abridgment of the ceremonial law 
of Moses, 186, 493; alleged vital im« 
portance of, 196, 481; use of it by 
the Church of Fingland, 214, 282; 
imposes the duty of observing tlic 
afventh day of the week, 11, 220, 
221} disputes about, 323; spirit of 
the, 225, 226; does not forbid re- 
creation, 229, 433, 543 et leq.; bow 
it gained authority among modern 
Christians, 284, 288 et ae,q.; Dr Cook 
on the, 335; Horsley on, 335; the 
(■cncral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland on, 341; Sir A. Agnew's 
Committee on, 342; Dr Lorimer's 
rornpluint of relaxed views about, 
390; purposes of, 420, 553 ; forbids 
only work, 437, 439, 487, 488, 542 
et s<'q.} two copies of, 95, 492, 513 ; 
whether moral, 217, 489, 490, 495; 
vital importance of its moral clia- 
racter to .Sabbatarianism, 516 ; what 
it prescribes, 487, 542 ; quoted, 95, 
486, See Stthhalh. 

Prance, Sabbatli-observance in, 277, 
368, 558; sobriety in, 215, 415; 
persecutions in, 466 ; influence of 
tltu French Itcvolutiuii on thu reli¬ 
gious state of Britain, 335, 337, 338, 

340. 

Francis I., his letters-patont against 
liamus, 109. 

Franklin, Benjamin, his electrical dis¬ 
coveries, 70 j referred to, 160, 175, 
480. 

Frauds, pious, 45, 68, 214, 231, 234, 

341, 391, 475. 

Free discussion, 250, 251 ; expediency 
of, 397, 474, 480. 

Free inquiry, 61, 62, 93, 116, 257, 
385; dread of, 51; use of, 62; Mil- 
tou on, 56; right and duty of, 114. 

Free Church of i^t^nd, its opposition 
to marriage with a deceased wife's 
eister, 194; manifesto on the Sab¬ 
bath, 247; its ministers claim the 

jt.authority of the Holy Ghost, 247; 
fefreaUofd. book republished by, 


276; sites for its places of worship, 
407. 

Fr5gier, U. A., on drunkenness in 
France, 415. 

French. See France. 

Friday, 513. 

Friendship, Lord Bacon on, 428. 

Fruit, sale of, on Sundays, 366. 

Fryth, John, his opinion about the 
Lord’s Day, 287, 484. 

Fulgentius on original sin, 233. 

Fuller, Thomas, on King James’s inves¬ 
tigation of witchcraft, 66 ; on the 
Book of Sports, 144, 145, 146; on 
the introduction of the Puritan Sab¬ 
bath, 304, 305 ; on recreation, 420, 
422; on burnings for heresy, 446 ; 
charcicter of, 146; referred to, 322. 

Furneaux, Dr Philip, referred to, 29. 

Future state not taught by Moses, 268, 
548. 

Galatiaks, Paul’s reproof of them 
for observing days, 58, 516. 

Oalcn, former deference to, 111. 

Galileo's recantation, 104, 391; repeal 
of the edicts against him, 104. 

Call, Dr, referred to, 39. 

Calleries of art, 433. 

Gardens, Lord Bacon on, 432. 

Gatlicrcole, llcv. Mr, his accusation of 
the Dissenters, 247. 

Gauhlus, Dr, referred to, 276. 

Caussen, Professor L., his extravagant 
as,sertion of the minute scientific ac¬ 
curacy of the Bible, 99; on its ple¬ 
nary inspiration, 100, 191. 

Geddes, Dr Alex., on the Hebrew cos- 
ntogony, 90; on the two copies of 
thu Fourth (bmmandinent, 98. 

(icneral Assembly. See Church of Scot¬ 
land. 

Geneva, Sabbath-observonce in, 123. 

Gentiles not subject to law of Moses, 
164 et eeq., 177, 222, 224, 324, 491- 
504, or, in particular, to the Fourth 
Oommandinent, 354, 357; did not 
observe the Sabbath in early ages 
of the Christian Church, 173, 511 • 
doctrine of the Apostles to them 
about the Sabbath, 514; influence 
of the Jewish dispensation on the 
ancient Gentiles, 183. 

Gentilis, John Valentine, burning of, 
by Protestants, 466. 

Geology inconsistent with the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 76, 99, 101, 106, 263, 
391, 394, 493, 548. 

George III., Sabbath-acts in reign 
of, 334; state of religion then, 
336-9. 
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Gerard, Dr Alex., on human nature, 
39; referred to, 157. 

Germantown Manual Labour Acadc« 
my, 422. 

Germany, effects of Judaical Chris* 
tianityin, 174; Sabbath-observance 
in, 55 ; Sabbath-controversies, 503; 
German th^||ogy, 97, 160. 

Gesenios referred to, 96, 556. 

Gibbon, Edward, Bishop Watson’s let¬ 
ters to, 61,377. 

Giles, Rev. Dr, referred to, 94, 96. 

Gilhllan, Rev. Geo., on the approach¬ 
ing New Reformation, 261. 

Gtllespie, Geo., on the Westminster 
Assembly, l4l; opposed toleration, 
151; on the authority of the Jew¬ 
ish law, 179 ; on the progressiveness 
of religious knowledge, 258. 

Gilly, Dr W. S., on the Sunday sports 
of the Vaudois, 286. 

Glasgow, drunkenness in, 215, 402, 
567; immorality in, 216, 557; cler¬ 
gy of,* 360; Rom, xiv. ignored by 
certain of them, 56, 67, 517; law of 
the kirk-session that the 8abbat)i 
should be observed from sunset to 
sunset, 308; this law altered, 309; 
efforts of the I'resby tery for Sabbath- 
observance, 309 ; the gates closed on 
Sunday, 311; Siinday-oranibuses, | 
366; unpromising commencement 
of the agitation against Sunday- 
traiiis, 359; its progress and suc¬ 
cess, 360-1; servility to the clergy 
in, 386. 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr Railway 
bill, 358. 

Glory of God, 342, 343, 348. 

God, erroneous and pernicious notions 
of his character, &c., 51, 54, 2.30 et 
a«q., 417,424,436,416,491; will not 
be served with a lie, 100 ; man said to 
be made in hia image, 189; will of, 
considered as roan’s rule of conduct, 
199,200,229; the human conscience 
bis representative, 200, 204 ; source 
of willing obedience to his laws, 205, 
208, 209, 274 ; glory of, 342, 343, 
348; alleged doings of his “ won¬ 
derworking hand” on behalf of Sab¬ 
batarianism, 368, 362, 364, 453; in 
what sense the clergy are his “ am¬ 
bassadors” and “ meaaengers,” 378, 
380; continual working of, 75,493; 
utterance of the name Jehovah un¬ 
lawful among the Jews, 490, 644 ; 
the phrase “ a jealous God,” 491; 
bis method of governing the world, 
70,73-76,450-6; his laws bind only 
those on whom they have been im¬ 


posed, 164; the opponents of Sir 
Andrew Agnow are “ God’s enemies,” 
370,461God’s judgments’'agnin8t 
Sabbath-breakers, &r., 57,137,293, 
313, 357, 364, 378, 450, 560. 

Godwin, Wm., referred to,'387. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, on credulity, 69; 
on the pride of ignorant nations, 
375 ; on freedom. 394. 

Gomarus on the Sabbath, 512. 

Good and evil quulttics of actions, 190, 
Good Friday, 334. l,191. 

Goodsir, Joseph Taylor, on the discre¬ 
pance between the Bible and ilog- 
matic standards, 162; referred ti», 
115. 

Goodwin, Dr Thomas, his gloomy Pu¬ 
ritanism, 237; on “breaking bread,” 
521. 

Gordon, Tlnmtas, on persecution, 245; 
on the differenee of men's niind*!, 
ib.; notice of, 246; referred to, 466, 
471. 

Gospel, siiflieiency of the, 499; each 
Gospel a sufliciimt rule of Christiuu 
duty,197. 

Gouge, Dr, 165. 

Government, civil, naturalfniindntions 
of, 198-9, 373; method of God'-s, 70, 
73-76, 4.50-6. 

Grafton, Duke of, 338. 

Graham, fob, sjieech of, 400. 

-, Rev. Win., on truth, 202. 

Grnndpierre, Dr, quoted, 368. 

Graves, Dr ICichard, on tlie universal 
obligation of the Decalogue, 181; 
on its iniportanee, 224; on the 
Mosaic laws for punisliiug vebi'llious 
children, 196, 499; gaibling of a 
passage in Scripture by, 182, 491; 
referred to, 499. 

Grovesend, Sunday excursions to, 342. 
Gravitation, a teeming principle in 
natural philosophy, 471. 

Greeks, did they ever account the 
seventh day sacred ? 511. 512. 
Green, Matthew, on religious freedom, 
62, 39.3. 

Greg, W. R., )ii the low arts to which 
theologians arc sometiinc-s driven, 
78 ; referred to, 94, 2.36. 

Gregory, James and David, Ill. 

_, Dr John, on the mutual influ- 

ence of the mind and lK)dy, 73; 
on the blind deference formerly 
paid to the authority of Hippo¬ 
crates, Ac., Ill; on the duty of pre¬ 
serving health, 275; on the drama, 
427; referred to, 38, 429. 

Grey, Sir George, his speech on Sun- 
day-trains, 405, 408. 

2 P 
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(irii‘6bach referred to, 45, 157, 622. 

Griffith, llev. Juhnj his advocacy of 
Bunday-trains, 449. 

OrotiuH, against force in religion, 
480; his notion as to the sacredness 
of the seventh day among the early 
Gentiles, and tliat the week is a 
niunutnent of the Creation, 612. 

Grove, Henry, referred to, 276. 

G uthrie, Dr Thomas, on the sobriety of 
the Parisians, 215. 

IIaIjDANE, Robert, on the Lord’s Pay, 
330, 616. 

Hale, Bir Matthew, condemned old 
women as witches, 28 ; is the author 
of the maxim that Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law of Ung> 
land, 477. 

Halos, John, of Kton, renounced Cal¬ 
vinism, 48; writings and character 
of, ib., 49; on “ necessary” articles 
of faith, 49 ; on usury, 180, 499 ; 
referred to, 470. 

Hall, Robert, on the works of John 
Howe, 374. [469. 

llallam, Henry, referred to, 461, 467, 

” Hallow,” meaning of tlie word, 644 
rt geq., 561. 

Hamilton, Dr Richard Winter, on the 
Babbnth, 60, 606, 629, 636 ; his at¬ 
tack on Paloy, 60; his assertion 
that the Fourth Commandment was 
binding on the Gentiles, 188; re¬ 
ferred to, 663. 

-, Bir William, on the low state of 

loariiing among the Bcottish clergy, 
301 ; referred to, 468. 

--, Dr James, referred to, 667. 

Hampton Court Conference, 296 ; gar¬ 
dens on Sunday, 433. 

llanserd Knollys i^cicty, 468, 469. 

Happiness favourable to virtue, 72, 
238, 369, 370, 448, 449, 664; its 
promotion the aim of ethics and 
politics, 348; Bentham’s greatest- 
happiness principle, 201. 

Ilarcourt, Rev. W. Vernon, on the dis¬ 
cordance between Scripture and 
science, 86. 

Hardwicke, Lord, a decision of, 478. 

Hare, Bishop, on the difficulties and 
discouragements which attend the 
study of the Scriptures, 267; re- 
ferr^ to, 117, 380. 

Ilarmer, Thomas, referred to, 157. 

Harrington, Sir James, his 'answer to 
Charles I., 333. 

Hartley, W. J., legacy by, 478. 

Harvey, Dr, of Dublin, 417. 

Uivemick, referred to, 96. 


Ilawkeswortb, Dr, referred to, 276. 
Health, its influence on temper, cheer¬ 
fulness, and religious feeling, 71, 
72, 274, 275; duty of preserving it, 
210, 237, 267,658. See Physiology. 
Heart, meant the\inderstanding among 
the Jews, 651. 

Heat of the body, 416# 

Heathen worship, 615. See OentiUt. 
lleber, Bishop, on the general blind¬ 
ness to the wickedness of persecu¬ 
tion in the abstract, 150; on the 
punishment of idolatry, 179; re¬ 
ferred to, 29. . 

Hebrew Scriptures. See Bible, wd 

Testament, Pentateuch. 

——— cosmogony. See Cosmogony. 

-language, 96. 

-literature, revival of, 173. 

-poetry not to be literally in¬ 
terpreted, 437, 663. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, 158, 606. 
Heidegger, J. H., assorts the stability 
of the earth as a scriptural doctrine, 
63. 

Helps, Mr, on Sunday in Germany, 
216 ; on playing at orthodoxy, 236; 
on the new Reformation, 262; re¬ 
ferred to, 417. 

Henderson, Alex., 133, 137, 139. 

-, Eagle, his advocacy of Sun- 

day-trains, 402. 

Hengstenberg, Dr E. W., on the con¬ 
tinued obligation of the Mosaic law, 
496; on the Sabbath, 602,603, 506, 
60S, 612, 616, 543, 658; Bunsen’s 
opinion of his treatise thereon, 617; 
referred to, 489, 493, 629, 530, 531, 
637, 642, 643, 644, 648, 666, 663. 
Henley, Anthony, his visit to Dr 
Goodwin, 237. 

Henry, Dr P., his Life of John Calvin 
quoted, 174. 

Henry IV. of France, his death thought 
a judgment of God, 466; a tolerant 
saying of his, 474. 

Henry VIII., burning of Papists and 
heretics by, 464. 

Heresy, 34. 161, 366, 378, 399, 400, 
469; burning for, 464-466, 469; 
arrogance of accusations of, 473. 
Horiot, y. li. M., 362, 401. 

Hermas, referred to, 625. 

Ilerschel, Sir John, on the creation of 
new species, 74; on laws of nature, 
ib.; on the pleasure of reading, 426; 
referred to, 417, 425. 

Hesiod on the seventh day, 612. 

Hess’s Life of Zwingle,referred to,468. 
llesseoCassel, Sabbath-observance in, 
121, 369. 
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Heterodoxy. See Hereay, 

Iletherington, Dr W. M„ on the West¬ 
minster Assembly, 134, 137, 141; 
on the megistrate’s duty as to reli¬ 
gion, 152,343; on the Sabbath-doc¬ 
trine of the Reformers, 290; his as¬ 
sertion that the Presbyterians never 
were intolerant, 315; on the Book 
of Sports, t42, 144, 146, 147, 118, 
321; on the ^bbath-observance of 
the early Christians, 538. 

Heylin, Peter, on the Sabbath, 281, 
282,285, 286, 291, 293,295-7,302; 
referred to, 119, 217, 288, 507,511, 
512, 521, 531, 537, 542, 543, 563. 

llickes. Dr George, hia abuse of the 
Church of Scotland, 126; called Til- 
lotson an atheist, 247. 

Hieroglyphics, 649. 

Higgins, GodfVey, on the Second Com¬ 
mandment, 490; on the Sabbath, 506, 
633, 536,541; referred to, 514, 563; 
Hughes’s Letter to, 512. 

Highlands, memorials against Sunday- 
trains from the, 467. 

Hill, Frederic, referred to, 417. 

Hindoos uninfluonced by the argument 
from miracles, 185; supposed in¬ 
quiry into the »Sabbath by one, 533. 

Hinds, Bishop, referred to, 157. 

Hippocrates, blind deference to, 111. 

Hirschcr, Dr .1. B. Von, on external 
acts of religion, 447, 

History, party misrepresentations in, 
146, 461; forgeries, 321. 

Hitchcock, Dr Kdward, on the religion 
of geology, 77. 

lloadly, Bishop,on Dr Samuel Clarke’s 
manner of studying the Scriptures, 
42; religious opinions of, 43, 44; 
his Dedication to Pope Clement XI. 
quoted, 63; on error in religion, 139; 
on the law of nature, 203; on pride, 
380; on change of the meaning of 
words, 550; referred to, 109, 247, 
377, 380, 468, 470. 

Hobbes on dogmatism, 375. 

Holden, llev. Geo., on the Christian 
Sabbath, 491,506,528,642,544; on 
the Decalogue, 605; on Sunday-rc- 
creation, 664; referred to, 489, 501, 
604, 508, 513, 520, 521, 548. 660, 
563. 

Holiday, meaning of, 650. 

Holidays of Roman Church, 284; of 
Church of England, 302, ^4, ^2; 
in Scotland, 306; expediency of giv¬ 
ing holidays to workmen, 270. 

Holland, Sabbath-observance In, 65, 
301; controversies there, 56.62,503. 

Holy, meaniag of the word, 434, 487, 


644 at aaq,, 561; holy convocation, 
643, 644. 

Home, Henry. See Kaniea. 

-, John, on an adventure at 

Blalr-Athide, 359; hia lifo quoted, 
427. 

Homer on the seventh day, 512. 
Honesty, in relation to Sabbatariauism, 
512; in controversy, 476. See 
Frauda, pioua. 

Hooker, Richard, on the abolition of 
the Jewish law, 166; on the disputes 
between the Jews and Geutilos about 
the Mosaic law, 172; on the law of 
nature, 202, 264; on govornineiit, 
373; on music, 429. 

Hooper, Bishop, on the Lord’s Day ,288. 
Horace on the force of nature, 423. 
Horne, Bishop, on music, 429; on the 
Flood, 649. 

Horse, Sabbath-rest necessary to Hho, 
269, 277, 402, 637. 

Horsley, Bishop, on Sir Isaac Newton's 
religious opinions, 44; on the He¬ 
brew cosmogony, 79; oif the high 
accomplishments of tlie apostles,100; 
on po.sitivQ and moral duties, 227, 
228; on the Sabbath, 58, 120, 335, 
482, 515, 545, 559; on the Mosaic 
law, 504; on fornication, 515. 

Howe, John, ou the persecuting spirit, 
254 ; on tlio passions, 371; Ihdiort 
Hull ou his works, 374; referred 
to, 470. 

Iluhcrtz, Dr J. It., on the insanity of 
Calvinists, 418. 

IInet, Peter Daniel, no sectarian, 52. 
liughcs, T. S., on the Sabbath, .'*12. 
Huguenots were themselves persecu¬ 
tors, 466. 

Hull, Dr Kobert, on Calviiiisiii, 235. 
Human nature, alleged corriiptioii of, 
38, 453; study of, 73; importance 
of knowledge of, 206, m, 414, 
415; variety of men’s minds, 244 
et aeq. ,* impulses and alTcetioiis of, 
373 et ae<£, 

Hume, David, Dr Oainphcll’s letters 
to, 377. 

-, Joseph, 433; his advocacy of 

Sunday-trains, 409. 

Humility reconimendcd to the clergy, 
382. See Pride. 

Huntingdon, Lady, influence of, 3.‘t7. 
Hurd, Bishop, referred to, 90. 

Hurlbut, B. P., referred to, 343, 171. 
Hygiene, instruction in, 415. See 
UauUh, Pkyaiology^ 

Hypocrisy, cons’entional, 213, 211, 
231, 234; temptation to, 390. 
liystcrirf, 66, 72. 
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IBBOT, Dr Benj.fOn religious opinions, 
32; on the soundness of human rea« 
son, 40; referred to, 29, 40, 131, 
468, 470. 

Idelor referred to, 612. 

Idiots, moral, 201. 

Idleness, natural fruits of, 72, 451, 
548; “ idleness ” on the Sabbath 
said to be forbidden in the Fourth 
(Commandment, 437, 644, 6G0. 
Idol-offerings, abstinence from, pre¬ 
scribed to Gentiles, 172, 515. 
Idolatry, punishment of, 179; and of 
seducers to, 224; often called forni¬ 
cation in the Old Testamont, 515 ; 
Protestant idolatry, 385. 
lerson, Henry, referred to, 260. 
Ignatius, Epistles of, 283, 625, 526. 
Ignorance, dogmatism of, 61, 52, 245, 
366, 375; bad effects of, 240; not 
damnable when inevitable, 265; 
clerical influence over the ignorant, 
457. 

Immorality on Sundays, 10, 216, 452, 
657. 

Independence, spirit of, 61, 62, 376, 
477; want of, 51,107-113, 373,383, 
398, 399. 

Independent Whig, 246; quoted, 63. 
Independents not the first who under¬ 
stood religious liberty, 469; advo¬ 
cated toleration, 470. 

Indian week, 511. 

Indigestion, 274, 276. 

Industry, 72, 4,51. 

liifiiHible guides to truth, 107, 125, 
131, 473; are unnecessary, 265. 
Infallibility denied by the Westmin¬ 
ster Assembly, 138; Protestant, 376, 
378, 381, 384,398,536; assumption 
of, 376,475. 

Infants, alleged damnation of still- 
born, 233. 

Infidels. See Deists. 

Informers, common, 347. 

Inglis, Dr John, on Jewish law and 
example, iu relation to Gentile Chris- 
tians, 222, 

Inns. 331, 332, 333, 334. 

Inquisition, Protestant, 385. 

Insanity of supposed dcnmniacs, 66; 
religio us, 71, 418, 474; fostered by 
gloomy views of God’s character, 
236, 417, 418; insane craving for 
spirituous liquor, 411^ 414. 
Inspiration, doctrine 79( 84, 96,99, 
163,191,391. f.' " 

Intellect, its part in ttOMl judgments, 

200,201. 

Intemperance. BefSJDrtMilcnMess, 
Interest. See Dss^ * 


Interludes formerly acted on Sundays, 
293, 294, 295, 297. 

Internal evidence of revelation, 191. 
Interpolations in the Pentateuch, 44, 
182. 

Interpretation of the Bible. See Bible. 
Intolerance of Protestants, 46, 178, 
244, 378,462; of the Presbyterians, 
316, 339, 472; Sir H. Moncreiff’s 
abhorrence of, 340. 

Ireland, treatment of the Catholics in, 
178, 377, 461, 466; Church-article 
on the Sabbath, passed there in 1615, 
296; Sunday in, 687; “ Catching up” 
of Irish boys for the colonies, 467. 
IrenmuB ascribed the Sabbath to Moses, 
226. 

Israelites, power of their kings, 195; 
Sabbatarians call themselves “ the 
true Israel,” 170, 281. See Jews. 

James, Uev. John Angcll, on Sunday 
dinners, 561. 

James VI. of Scotland and I. of Eng¬ 
land, on witchcraft, 64-66; his De¬ 
claration for sports on Sundays, 142, 
144, 146, 318, 369; his opinion of 
the utility of recreation for the 
people, 145; his carriages said to 
have been arrested by the Lord 
Mayor of London on a Sunday, 
319, 330; Sabbath-observance in his 
reign, 295, 300; Act for Sabbath- 
obscrvance, 307; burning of Papists, 
464; burning of Legate by, 466; 
discussions on religious liberty in bis 
reign, 469; his saying on the death 
of Henry IV. of Frauc^, 466 ; ban¬ 
quet to, 562. 

.Tebb, Dr, on intolerants, 377. 
Jofl'erson, President, on the maxim that 
Cliristianity is part and parcel of 
the law of England, 477; referred 
to, 480. 

Jeffrey, Lord, decisions by, 353, 479; 
on the character of Sir James Mac¬ 
kintosh, 376. 

Jehovah, utterance of the name un¬ 
lawful among the Jews, 490; why 
it is called holy, 544. 

Jennings, Dr, on the Sabbath, 546. 
Jenyns, Soame, on inspiration, 191; 
on the internal evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity, ib. 

Jerusalem, decree of, 172, 516, 527, 
529; sieges of, 439; Christ's pro¬ 
phecy of the destruction cf, 505; 
conjecture as to the origin of ob¬ 
servance of the Lord’s i^y imme¬ 
diately after Its destruction, 537. 
Jesuits, a trick of the, 211.' 
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Jesus generally thought to have abo> I 
lished the Mosaic law, 184; spoke 
only to the Jews, 166, 328, 504, 
609; obeyed the Mosaic law, 328; 
never enforced Sabbath-observance, 
328 ; his declarations respecting it, 
175, 497, 600; walked in the fields 
on the Sabbath, 229, 311, 341, 440, 
488, 560; attended meetings in sy¬ 
nagogues, 329, 488, 560; feasted 
with a Pharisee on the Sabbath, 439, 
660; his resurrection, in relation to 
the Sabbath, 327, 330, 335, 487, 
619, 524, 525, 5^6, 531, 632, 538 ; 
his after-appearances to the dis¬ 
ciples, 519; did nut enjoin the ob¬ 
servance of the first day of the week, 
326; why the people heard him 
gladly, 239; his saying that his 
Father continued to work, 493; 
healed on the Sabbath-day, 604; 
did he adopt the Sabbath into the 
new dispensation ? 5U4 et aerj. See 
ChrUtianitij, 

Jews, their festivals, 433, 516; theo¬ 
cracy, 179, 222, 450, 452, 454, 498, 
653; kings, 196; polygamy, 192, 
220, 535; why called a holy nation, 
644 ; how they spent the Sabbath, 
435, 436 ; persecution of, in modern 
time8,376; political disabilities,462, 
478; Are sacrifices still possible by 
them ? 496. Sec Judaium, Deeu- 
loyue, Law of Moats, ^ahbath, iae. 

Jewish Christians observed the Mosaic 
Sabbath, 173, 279, 528; dilTerenlly 
circumstanced from the Gentile con¬ 
verts, 50^^ et aeq.; conjectured to 
have begun the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, 637. 

Jobson V. Lambert, case of, 353-5. 

John, St, whether the author of the 
Apocalypse, 524. 

Johnson, Samuel, on the oxeeption 
which some who proclaim human 
fallibility make of themselves, 154; 
on amusements, 428; on the neces¬ 
sity for stated times of worship, 278; 
his'tour to the Hebrides, 449; re¬ 
ferred to, 35, 374. 

Johnston, J. F. W., on religious liberty 
in America, 472. 

Jones, Sir William, on the figurative 

, style of Moses, 92; probably a L'ni- 
tarian, 93. m 

- , Rev. William, of Nayland, off 

eheerfhl religion, 556. 

Jordan, Hev. J<fiin, quoted, 367, 482, 
612, 513, 614. 

Jorgenson, Mr, on neglect of the Sab¬ 
bath in France, 277. 


Jortin, Dr John, on the du^ of judg¬ 
ing candidly and charitably of others 
and of human nature, 38; on eccle¬ 
siastical councils, 137 ; on the Jew¬ 
ish Christians, 167; on natural rell- 
gioa,211; on revelation, 211; on posi¬ 
tive and moral laws, 218; on unity 
in religion, 245; on the High Cliurch 
clergy of Queen Anne's time, 248; 
on subscription of articles, 252; said 
to have been a Cnitarian, 252 ; on 
ignorant fanaticism, 341; on perse¬ 
cution of the Jews, 376; on pre¬ 
judice, 388 ; on the controversy at 
Antioch, 616; on the Sabbath, 643; 
referred to, 166, 285, 471. 

Josephus, referred to, 89 ; on the Sab¬ 
bath, 511, 543. 

Judaism, eftecta of, on the Gentiles, 
183; proselytes to, 187 ; of the Puri¬ 
tans, 146,173; of Sabhatiirians, 286, 
297, 303, 335, 602. See Jews, Law 
of Moaea. 

.Judging our neighbours, 455, 518. 

.Judgment, private, riglit and duty of, 
3, 5, 384, 385. 

“ Judgments of God” against sinners, 
67, 137, 293, 313, 307, 364, 450. 

Justice, sentiment of, 201, 224; So- 
lunion on, 451. 

Justin Martyr ascribed the SaJibntli to 
Moses, 226, 280 ; on the Lord's Doy, 
282 ; referred to, 525, 526. 

Juvenal referred to, 612. 

Kahks, Tiord, on tlio variety of m<*n’H 
minds, 247 ; on opjiosito indneiples 
of human nature, 373; referred to, 
200, 429. 

Kant on social amusements, 360. 

Keimrr, Judaieid notions of, 175. 

Rennet, liishop, his History of Hng- 
Innd referred to, 146, 148, 320. 

Kcniiicntt, Dr, labours of, 156. 

Kenrirk, .John, on Hebrew primeval 
history, 87 ; on translatloMS of the 
liiblu, 156. 

Kilns on Sunday, 339. 

Kindliness, See Ilcnevoknee. 

, King, Arclibisliop, referred to, 549. 

-, Dr David, on the introduction of 

new species, 75 ; on geology in rela¬ 
tion to Scripture, 106; «)n the Sab¬ 
bath, 557 ; referred to, 77. 

-, Lord, his Life of Locke referred 

to, 423, 468, 662. 

Kings, divibe right of, 127, 196, 

Kirk-sessions in Scotland, their efforts 
to promote Sabbath-observance, 307 
tt atq. 

Kirkton, Jaun-s, op the State of rcli- 
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gion and morals in Scotland in the 
year 1660, 441. 

Kitto, Dr, on the number seven, 612; 
his Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature 
quoted, 168, 513, and referred to, 
67, 76, 90, 94,96, 96,167,166, 220, 
281, 283, 608, 614, 616, 617, 621, 
624, 631, 643. 

Knight’s History of England quoted, 
336, 337; referred to, 468. 

Knock, Babbatarian petition from the 
parish of, 468. 

Knowledge, natural, importance of, to 
religion, 206 et $eq., 668, note 
influence of its diffusion upon the 
clergy, 393; not hostile to religion, 
425; duty of diffusing, 474; imper¬ 
fection of religious knowledge, 259. 
See Tynoranee, 

Knox, John, no Sabbatarian, 123, 292, 
484 ; his preference for the Uld Tes¬ 
tament, 173; advocated the capital 
imnUhnient of Itomun I'atholics, 
176; hhi Confession of Faith, 123, 
256, 267; suppressed all holidays 
but Sunday, 306. 

——, Dr Vicesimus, on Sunday-recrea- 
tion, 121; referred to, 128. 


LABOlicliF.Ri<;, Uiglit lion. Henry, on 
Sunday-trains, 404, 408, 409. 

Labour, more done in a week with Sab¬ 
bath-rest limn without it, 277. 

Tisbourors, holidays to, 270 ; the Sab¬ 
bath meant fur tlio rcfrcshniout of, 
218, 226, 226, 371, 503, 65.3. 

Iiaity, religious rights of the, 116,117; 
their servility to the clergy, 373; 
their romparativc authority in tlieo- 
logy, 389; their duty with respect 
to religion, 392, 396. 

Lambert, General, his preacliing at 
Edinburgh, 443. 

Lancashire, Sunday in, 142, 295, 319; 
ovor-ltibour in machine-works in, 
272. 

Language, interpretation of, 104, 552; 
ambiguous, 227, 544, 662. 

Lardiier, Dr Nathaniel, his Unitarian 
opinions, 47; on the Apocalypse, 
624; referred to, 188, 281,639,649, 

Laud, Archbishop, 143,163, 297, 321, 
468. 


Law of nature, 198, 218, 222, 223, 
224, 227, 263, 267, 466, 486, 489, 
601. See last article. 

Law of Moses, a republication of the 
law of nature, 204; given only to 
the Israelites, 166; adapted to their 
habits and circumstances, 176; whe¬ 
ther, and how far, abrogated, 166, 
184, 221, 224, 323, 327, 494 et 
aeq. ; never bound the Gentiles, 164 
et wq., 177, 222, 224,324, 367, 494- 
604; how far useful to them, 196, 
222, 224; excellent moral precepts 
in, 196; was omyod by Jesus, 166, 
329, and by Paul, 629; whether 
intended by Moses to be publicly 
read on the Sabbath, 643; doctrine 
of the Churches of England and Scot¬ 
land respecting it, 494; Luther’s 
doctrine, 602. See Judaism, Peuta- 
teurh. 

Imw, Dr Edmund, bishop of Carlisle, 
Paley’fl dedication to, 67; on pro¬ 
selytes to Judaism, 188 ; pn tlie aid 
given by science to religion, 206; 
on differences of opinion, 246; on 
the observance of the Sabbath by 
the early Gentiles, 611; referred to, 
188, 258, 471, 649. 

Law's Mcmoriolls referred to, 444. 
Lawson, Juiiii Parker, on the tyranny 
of the Scotch Presbyterians, 314. 
Laycock, Thomas, M.D., on hysteria, 
72 ; referred to, 66. 

L’lyinnn, A, on the Crystal Palace, 
240; on tlio Sabbath, 168,281, 283, 
490, 617, 619, 620 et seq. 

Leader, the, quoted, 106^^ 

Le Cicrc on the additions to the Pen¬ 
tateuch, 182; bis satirical advice to 
ecclesiastical historians, 461; on tJic 
Sabbath, 542; referred to, 266. 

Loe, Dr John, Principal of Edinburgh 
University, on the Bible as the only 
sure basis of moral rules, 210, 211; 
on Sunday tasks, 276; on Sabbath- 
observance in Scotland, 298, 306, 
440; on the liberty given to servants 
to walk on Suiukys, 346; on the 
need of Sabbath-legislation, 350; re¬ 
futation of his statement that the 
time of the Covonouters was one of 
groat religious light and purity of 
morals, 440. 

, Dr Robert, referred to, 468,470, 


Laws bind only those on whom they 
are impoaed, 164; mturd origin oh 

Vi, lfJ4 -N 479, 


moral and poaitivo laws, Hlf, 218, 

329, 604,516. See Acts, Legislation. 

74, 239, 460 et seq., 
668. See next article. 


Jjoguto, Durtholosstew, buralag of, 466, 
Legislators, ancient, established festi¬ 
vals, 225, 220, 346; claimed divine 
authority, 346. 
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liegislatidn, on error in, 213; it4 pro¬ 
vince in regard to religion, 29, ISl, 
152, 343 1 in regard to tbe Lord’s 
Day, 342, 343, 347, 348, 557; 
grounds of legislation for Sunday- 
trains, 404. See Aet», Laws. 

Leith, Sabbatarian lueniorialfroni ship¬ 
masters, &c., in, 495. 

Leo I., ordinance, of, 282, 285. 

Levites, 175. [26G. 

Lewger, Chillingworth's Letter to, 
Lewis, Q.L^'omewall, referred to, 1U7, 
114, 125, 254, ^9, 4G8. 
liiberty, religious, principles of, 2 et 
seq., 32, 36, 398; right to act ac¬ 
cording to one’s belief, 26; contro¬ 
versies about, 28 ; Sir If. Moncrciif 
a champion of, 340; in the United 
States, 394; true spirit of, 462; 
slow progress of its principles, 467 ; 
history of,4G7 et seq.} liberty of'pub- 
licalion of opinions, 474. See iVo- 
tesiantism. 

Lies, Uod will not bo served with, 100. 

See Frauds, pious. 

Light, creation of, 78,106, 548. 
Lightibot, John, 135; extracts from 
his Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Westminster Assembly, 135, 
521; on the Sabbath, 436. 

Limborch referred to, 482, 484. 
Lindsey, Theophilus, referred to, 38, 
46, 47 ; quoted, 44. 

Linus on tbe seventh day, 512. 
Liturgy, English, authority of, 100; 
in relation to the Sabbat li, 289 n 
seq. ; rcvisal of, 338, 391. 
Lochcarron,.«. a Sabbatarian petition 
from, 458. 

liocke, John, on religious liberty, 15, 
29, 343, 470; on truth, 32; on the 
alleged corruption of human nature, 
39; against blind submission to au¬ 
thority in matters of faith, 129-31; 
on Confessions of Faith, 141; his 
improved mode of exegesis, 159, IGO, 
652; on the division of Scripture 
into verses, 162 ; on the variety of 
men's minds, 244; his Unitarian- 
ism, 117; on the duty of the magis¬ 
trate as to religion, 343; on recrea¬ 
tion, 422, 423; on fundamental 
truths, 471; on prejudice, 387; on 
tbe dogmatism of churches, 398; his 
use of the word '*8oIeranity,"552; 
referred to, 38, 131, 165, 247, 266, 
474,485; Lord Ring’s Life of him 
referred to, 468. 

Joseph, his hill to compel rail¬ 
way companies to carry passengers 
on Sundays, 390,404,408,483. 


London, Sunday plays in, 293, 294; 
accident at Paris darden, 293; 
James I.’s carriages said to have 
been arrested on a Sunday by the 
Lord Mayor, 319, 320; Sabbuth- 
observnnce in, 331, 334; selling of 
fish on Sundays, 334; Great Fire 
of, 466 ; Hishop of, quoted, 347. 
London Lord's l3ay Society quoted, 
364. 

Longevity promoted by Sabbath-ob¬ 
servance, 269. See lieaUk. 

“ Lord of tiic Sabbath,'’ misuse of the 
phrase, 160,247,323, 483. 

Lord’s Day, w;hy so called?.330, 614, 
525; figuratively called the Chris¬ 
tian Sabbath, 281 ; wliether the 
Fourtli Coniinandmciit applies to it, 
284, 323, 327, 363, 487, 493, 500 ct 
seq. ; needs no such Jewish prop, 
212; origin of its observance, 173, 
280, 282, 335, 536 et seq .,- not cou- 
ibunded with the Sabbath during 
the first two centuries, 526; alleged 
transference *of the Sabbath to, 12, 
163, 221, 281, 3.33, 486, 618, 530, 
533; was it observed by the apos¬ 
tles ? 59, 221, 329, 614, 532; if 
Jesus had intended it to be observed, 
he would ha\e given ii fit iiijune- 
tion, 32t>, 5t(7 ; it.s joyful character, 
55, 120, 336, 5.')4, 563 : chure.h-au- 
thority us a ground for its observ¬ 
ance, 12U, 333; reahonsfor now ud- 
hcring to it, 2ti.8 ; Horsley on the 
mode of its observance, 120; cJiil' 
dren'a tasks on, 276; its use to 
working men, 371, 50.3 ; its ohserv 
unee in England. 360, 371, 42S, 517, 
558; in Scotland, 216, 275, 334, 
337, 353, 362, 440, 517, 657; in 
Ireland, 557; in Germany, .55, 121, 
216, 360; in liolluml, 55, 62, 216, 
301; in France, 215, 277, 368, 558 ; 
when first culled the Sabbath-day in 
Scotland, 306. .S<*e Apvsttes, Fvutth 
Vommandmeut. Jesus, Itf creation, 
Railway Trains, RahLaih. 

Lord's Supper, 521. 

Lorimer, J)r J. G., on religious liber¬ 
ty, 26, 32; on the Siiibbatb in Hol¬ 
land; 56,62, 503; tgnorcH Horn, xiv., 
56; caJJ.s the i^ibbatHrians '‘,thc 
true Israel,” 170; bis rejdy to the 
objection that Sabbatb-ottBervance 
is not a moral duty, 220; on the 
doctrine of the English ('burch 
about the Sabbath, 200; his com¬ 
plaint of relaxed views about the 
' Sabbath, 390; charitable concession 
by, 390; on cooking upon the Snh- 
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bath, 440, 661; on God’s judgments 
against th4 Stewarts, 453, 666; on 
the almsgiving at Corinth, 623; on 
the change of the Sabbath-day, 630, 
534; on the necessity of the Fourth 
Commandment to Sabbatarianism, 
637 ; on the festive character of the 
Sabbath, 660, 656; referred to, 301, 
608, 648. 

Louisiana, religious liberty in, 471. 

Lucian, referred to, 611, 512. 

Luke, St, a peculiarity of his manner 
as a liintorian, 622. 

Lather, his hostility to the Copemican 
system, 63; on the Sabbath, 121, 
267, 286, 484, 603; on theatrical 
representations, 122; extract from 
letter prefixed to translation of his 
Table-Talk, 266; left much of the 
work of reformation undone, 260 ; 
on music, 429; lllackn'ood’s Maga- 
7.ine on, 468; on the Mosaic law, 
602; on the Apocalypse, 624. 

Lyell, Sir t^harles, on the repeal of 
the edicts against Galileo, 104; his 
remark that great calamities are re¬ 
garded as '‘judgments,” 313; on 
the disingenuousness of the learned 
clergy, 391, 394; on imperfect re¬ 
ligious liberty in America, 394. 

Macaulay, 111. ITon.T.li., on the reac¬ 
tion in Fingland against Puritanism, 
448 ; his character of the Puritans, 
662 ; referred to, 468. 

M‘(Vic, Dr Thomas, on the Book of 
Sports, 148 ; on the state of learning 
in Scotland at the close of the 16th 
century, 301; on the state of reli¬ 
gion there about 1660, 446 ; re¬ 
ferred to, 178, 379, 468, 469, 551. 

■■■ ■ ■ ■ , l>r Thomas, secuiidus, on a 
” national tribute to tlie Tmrd of the 
Sabbath,” 160; on Sir Andrew Ag- 
new and his opinions, 170,356, 367 ; 
on the positive character of Sabbath- 
duties, 217; oil the Scottish clergy in 
tlte end of the 16th century, 300; on 
legislation for Sabbath-obscrvancc, 
348, 362 ; an ungallant observation 
of, 361; on the Jewish mode of 
spending the Sabbath, 436; his at¬ 
tempt to lesson the authority of John 
Nicoll, 444; on the Sabbatarian me¬ 
morials, 461; referred to, 468. 

Macfnrlan, Uev. Duncan, on searchers 
for Sabbath-breakers, 312; on the 
Sabbath, 606; ignores Horn, xiv., 
617: on the study of the laws of 
nature on Sunday, 668; referred to, 
613, 667, 668. 


Macfarlane, Dr P., claims the superin¬ 
tendence of national religious edu¬ 
cation for '* the churches who hold 
God’s truth,” 153, 

Mackerel, selling of, 334. 

Mackenzie, Henry, on the drama, 427. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the law of 
nature, 263; his freedom from dog¬ 
matism, 376; on the Independents, 
470. 

Macknight, Dr, quoted, 623. 

Maclarcn, Charles, referred to, 79. 

M'Neil, Alexander, 461. 

M'Owen, Hev. Peter, on Sunday feast¬ 
ing, 561. 

l^adderty, Sabbath-dcsccration at, 309. 

Magistrate. See Legislation, Govern¬ 
ment, King, 

Mahometans entitled to circulate the 
Koran, 476. 

Mahon, Lord, referred to, 426. 

Mails, carriage of, on Sundays, 406. 

Malevolent feelings are excited by un¬ 
easiness, 72, 276-6. 

Man, the saying that the Sabbath was 
made for, 508. See Human nature, 

Manchester Sanitary Association, 272. 

Manes, heresy of, 4*20; his followers 
the first who observed the Lord’s 
day sadly, 663. 

Mann, Horace, on the value of physio¬ 
logical knowledge, 274. 

Manna, the Sabbath given at raining 
of, 487, 540. 

Manual Labour Academies, 422. 

Mapei, Signor, on the creation of the 
sun, 105. 

Marchand, Dr Emile, on sobriety in 
warm countries, 416. 

Marjoribanks, Mr, referred to, 417. 

Markets on Sunday, 342; on Monday, 
316. 

Marriage, right of parents in regard 
to that of their children, 177; with 
a deceased wife’s sister, 190 et seq., 
211; scriptural law of, 220. 

Marsh, Bishop, on additions to the 
Pentateuch, 94, 183; referred to, 
45, 90, 167. 

Marshall, Andrew, on the obligation 
of the Mosaic law, 223. 

Martial referred to, 512. 

Martincau, James, referred to, 34,107, 
366, 468, 469. 

-, Miss, referred to, 276. 

Martyrs, Book of, 464. 

Mary, Queen of England, her persecu¬ 
tion of the Protestants, 466. 

Massachusetts, the Sabbath observed 
Grom sunset to sunset in, 309; clergy, 
393; physiological instruction, 416; 
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religious liberty, 469, 471; law for 
punishment of rebellious children, 
499 ; laws of, 561. 

Masters and servants, 350, 331, 352, 
353, 35 4, 495, 658. 

Maurice, Prof. Frederick Denison, on 
the Sabbath, 548. 

Muy-games on Sunday, 309. 

Maynooth, College of, 153. [258. | 

Meadley’s Memoirs of Paley referred to, \ 
Mede, Joseph, bis tolerant spirit, 254. j 
Medicine, blind deference formerly i 
paid to Hippocrates in. 111. I 

Melancholy, a cause of intemperance, 
417 ; Lather's cured by music, 429; 
religious, 71, 237. 

Molancthon ou the Lord's Day, 287. 
484; approved of the burning of 
Servetus for heresy, 466; on the 
Mosaic law, 496. 

Melcbisedcck, 175. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, his letter to ! 

Onesimus, 500. J 

Melmoth on diversity of opinions, 245. | 
Melrose, state of morals at, 200 years ! 

ago, 444. ' 

Melville, Andrew, 501. ' 

-, James, fond of music, 300. j 

Memorials of Subbatariuns again.st . 
Sunduy>trains, 13. 58,360, 3G1, 401, | 
408, 167. I 

Memory, pleasures of, 449. ! 

Mengzics, Thomas, an independent 
Aberdonian, 313. 

Mercy, works of, 4, 5, 504, 558; better 
than sacrifice, 504. 

Morton, parish of, -1 11. 

Mesmerism, 66. 

Micliuelis, John David, Prof, of Philo¬ 
sophy at (iottingen, on the laws of 
Moses, 17G; on usury, 180; on the 
Mosaic law as binding only on the j 
Israelites, 188 ; on murrlagc with a 
deceased wife's sister, 193; ou the 
divine right of kings, 195; on an 
error in legislation, 213; on the con¬ 
nection and limits of ethics and {mjH- 
tics, 348; on the Sabbath, 435, 439 ; 
on festivals, 437 ; on the equal 
rights of true and false religions, 
476; on the Apocalypse, 524; re¬ 
ferred to, 45, 156, 157, 166, 456, 
490, 611, 617, 543, 550. 557, 563. ' 

Middleton, Dr Conyers, on the allego¬ 
rical interpretation of Gen. i. and : 
U., 89, 96. 

Milk, selling of, on Sunday, 310, 331, 
332, 333, 366. 

Mill, John Stuart, upon Bciitham’s I 
greates&happiness principle, 201 
-, Dr, of Cambridge, 193. 


Mills on Sunday, 339. 

Miller, Hugh, referred to, 493. 

Milmau, Dean, on the Jewish Sabbath, 
436, 643. 

Milner, Dr, on the burning of Catho¬ 
lics in Q. Elizabeth's reign, 465. 

Milton, John, religious opinions of, 

36, 479; on religious liberty, 36- 

37, 155; would not subscribe slave 
in taking orders, 116; on the West¬ 
minster Assembly, 134, 155; on 
Selden, 135 ; on thcabolitioti of the 
Jewish law, 166; rejects its aiitAu- 
rity, but departs in practice (vm\ bis 
principle, 180; on usury, 180; on 
the Gospel us the law of (iod to its, 
197, 499; on imaginary sins, 213; 
ceased to attend public worship, 
230; on the beneficial etfccts of «lif- 
ferciicps of opinion, 251; on the 
progress!veiioss of religious knou- 
ledgo, 259; on the Sabbath, 121, 
170, 484, 491, 52(5, 542; on ProU's- 
tant iiitoleranco, 37H; on servility 
to the clergy, 398 ; on the deliglits 
of philosophy, 425 ; on iiiu.sie, 429 ; 
on the Decalogue, 49.4; on Clu-ist's 
ap|)carajices ufti-r the resurreetion, 
020; now edition of his Prose 
Works, 520; ou tho iiiceling at 
Troiis, .521; on tiie liiying (ly ot‘ 
alms at t'orinili, 522; referred to, 
2(56, 470, 47 0, 517. 

Mind influenced by bodily states, 71- 
73, 274, 275 ; ii> di-|ienden(e on tJi-' 
brain, 207 ; needs recreation, 422, 
423, 439; dneit'ity of iniinls, 211. 

Ministers. .See (Y.r;/;/. 

Miracles, urguineiil from, 185, lOI. 

Mirlli a feature of the .lea isli fehiiv.-il.s, 
433 el parti< ulnrly the Suh- 
bath, 5(51; incr<MSefc bone\ol(‘iiee, 
4^0. 

Misery favourable to vice, 27(5, I iS. 
See Mi'htHfholt/, 

.Missionary opi'riitiori.s, 47(5. 

‘‘ Modern 8abliath Kxaniitied, The, ’ 
280, .530 ; referred to, 529, 530. 

MoncreiiT. Sir Henry, <4t!ii'ac(er of, 
340. 

.Monday, 513; Blue, 438. 

Montaigne on tho good erteets of dis- 
eu-SNion, 253. 

.Montesquieu on ndigimw laws, 214. 

.Montgomery. IJev. .lohn, on nmrring** 
with a deteased wife's sister, 192, 
220; on tlie authority of the .lewisit 
l,aw, 225; on polygniny, 535. 

.Month, origin of the, 513. 

Moon, its phases the probable ori,;(!i 
of the week, 513. 
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Moore, Dr, referred to, 73. 

Moral, ambiguity of the word, 227. 
Moral law, 197 et ««</•» 218, 222, 223, 
224, 227, 267, 481, 480, 489, 490; 
moral and positive duties, 169, 218, 
227,329, 504, 5J6; Sablmth-obscr- 
vance not a moral duly, 217, 490. 
Moral ecntinicnts, 40,198 ttseq.; three 1 
in number, 201 •, delicient in some, * 
201. 

Morality, foundations of, 196 ; its al¬ 
leged connection with Sabbath-obser¬ 
vance, 212; state of morals under 
the (Joventtuter.s, 440 ft seq. 

More, Hannah, 337. 

-, Sir Thomas, on religious liberty, 

249; referred to, 469. 

Mosaic Law. See Lniu of Motef, 
“Mosaic Habbalb, The,” quoted, 168; 

referred to, 490, 517. 

Moses, hi.s alleged profound knowledge 
of geology, 101; lield by the (‘’atiiers 
to be tlic nutlior of the Sabbath, 
226; does not teach the existence of 
a future state, 268, .I-IH ; not iiii as¬ 
cetic, 433. See Imw of Moses, Vea- 
tatmeh. ! 

Mosheim on the Judnislug Christians, , 

279; referred to, 108. | 

Motion considered as the ellVet of di- I 

vine energy. 76. ! 

Muir, Dr Williani, on vain and idle re¬ 
creation, 216, 421. 

Murder, capital punisliment of, 189; 

forbidden by tbc law uriitituro, 223. 
Murray, Lord tleorge, adventure of, at 
the liridge of ISruar, 339. 

Museums, 433. 

Music, 55, 216,300, 309,336, 351,429, 
436, 555, 556, 503. 

Myth, 90. 

Nada.b and Abiliu, 452. 

National judgments, 454, See Judtj- 
mtntn. 

National t'oTcnnnt of Scotland qtipted, 
151. 

Nations, diflbrenccs of religions of, 53; 

ignorant, have most pride, 375. 
Natural bistur}', study of, 424. 

Natural religion, {tn[)ortance of, 202- 
211; preferable to atheism, 480 ; is 
a test of all religions professing to 
bo revealed, 204, 263,480; bequest 
for essay on, 478. 

Natural sounds and scenery, 430, 431, 
432. 

Nature asserts her rights, 423, 558. 
Nasarones, 279*80. 

Neal’s History of the Puritans quoted, 
140,148,331 ; referred to, 149,152, 
466. 


Neander, Dr Augustus, on the injunc¬ 
tion of Paul to the Corinthians about 
alms, 623; on the observance of 
i^unday, 638; referred to, 280, 281, 
611, 517, 663. 

Necessity, works of, 4,5,124, 363,504. 

Nehemiah’s care for Babbath-obser- 
vanco, 188, 487 ; festival in his time, 
434. 

Nervous diseases, 70 ; of women, 66,72. 

Netherlands, religious persecutions in, 
466. 

New England. See Massachusetts, 
United States. 

“ New England Puritan,’’ quoted, 223. 

New Sion tidy ^Magazine, referred to, 
345, 417. 

New moons, 516, 560. 

New Testament, tlie law for Christians, 
197. See ChrisHamty. 

Newconie, Archbishop, referred to, 157. 

Newhaven .Mtuliciil Association, reso¬ 
lutions of, 277. 

Newman, Krancis W., referred to, 492. 

Newnham, .Mr, referred to, 73. 

Newspapers, Scotch, generally advo¬ 
cate Sunday-trains, 403, 410. 

Ne^v'ton, Bishop, on the nmral nature 
of man, 204; a disbeliever in eter¬ 
nal punisliment, 234; on spiritual 
pride, 36(5; on self-respect, 374; on 
the use of the ]>a.s.‘>ion.s, 374 ; uu the 
drnimi, 427; on the Mosaic cosmo* 
gony, 518. 

-, Sir Isaac, became a Unitarian, 

4.1, 479 ; his work on Two Notable 
Corruptions of Scripture, 44, 46 ; 
Ills timidity, 46; opposition to hia 
philosophy, 110 ; liow' Dr Clarke in¬ 
troduced it at Cambridge, ib.; on 
the importance of natural to moral 
philosophy, 207; a disbeliever in 
eternal torments, 233; his discovery 
of gravitation, 471; rcfeiTcd to, 76. 
-, Jlev. John, 70, 337. 


j Nicene council, 137. 

: Nicholson, Dr John, on German thco- 
; logy, 96. 

, Niculi, John, bis diary quoted, 442. 
j Niebuhr, It. (>., on change of opinion, 
j 35; referred to, 40. 
j Niemycr, Dr II. A., referred to, 124. 

Night-work, 271-2. 

Noah, history of, 189; his Flood, 549. 

Nonconformists. Sec Dissenterg, 

“ Nonconformist, The,” on .the rights 
of Atheists, 377. 

North British Railway, Sunday-trains 
on, 402. 

North British Review, on the SablNkth, 
quoted, 539, 548, 553; referred to, 
613. 
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Nuisance, law of, in relation to Sab- J 
bath-observance, 351. 

Oaths, lawfulness of, 180 . 

Oban, Sabbatarian petition from, 468. 

Obedience, disposition to, 373; source i 
of willing obedience to God’s laws, I 
205, U06, 209,274; passive, of sub- ' 
jocts, 127, 195. 

Obligation, moral, 199. See Duty. i 

Ocean, sound of the, 430-31. 

Offence to “ weak brethren,’' 351. | 

Old Testament, preference of the t‘al- i 
vinists for, 173; how far Christians ' 
arc concerned to mainhiin its aiitho- ; 
rity, 189-191; misuse of the, 214 ; | 
was only an object of curiosity to the 1 
primitive Gentile Christians, 499; j 
why preferred by the Puritans, 602. 
yce BV'Ie, I\ntuteiii‘h. 

Oliver, Alex., on tlin Sabbath, 00, 207, 
606, 607, 508, 512, 528; referred 
to, 277, 504, 513, 520, 639. 

Oninibit^es in Glasgow on Sundays, ' 
355. 

Oncsimus, his letter to .MelUo, 500. 

Opinion, 31; change of, 31-51,218; 
unity oi', impossible, 242 ct is 
but knowledge in the making, 251; 
variety of, not prevente<l by sub¬ 
scription of articles, 259; duty of 
acting nccerding to, 473; influence 
ol public, .347. 

Oppression, how tube diminished, 350. 
See Intolerance. 

Oratory, general love of, 427. 

Organ, the, 430. 

Oriental style of teaching, 89, 492, 549. 

Oriental nations worBhi|iped the pla¬ 
nets, 514 ; hence, probably, the sa- 
creduess of tlic number seven in the 
East, 514. 

Origcii referred to, 89, 91. 

Original sin, 36, 38, 2.33. 


addressed to Jews, 166, 328; re¬ 
ferred to, 602, 504. 

Ovid, cosmogony of, 101-2; referred 
to, 611. 

Owen, iJr John, on the Unitarians, 
48 ; on a case of change of opinion, 
5U; on the .Sabbath, 55, 330, 490, 
60.5, 506, 511; on the purifleation 
of Engbuxl from episcopacy and 
nionnrcliy, 128; improved manner 
of interpreting the Dible introduced 
by, 158; on the progress!vencss of 
religious knowledge, 2.59 ; his ac¬ 
count of the S.ibbatii controversies 
in the 17th century, 322 ; on magis¬ 
terial dictates in religion, 326; on 
results us an index of soundness of 
principles, 446; on religious liberty, 
469; referred to, 29, 379; Ornio’s 
Life of, ipiotcd and referred to, 55, 
325, 441, 46.S. 

Oxfiial Tj'iicts, 381, 

pAixr, Tlu>mn.«i, on the Fourth Com- 
nianilnient, 98. 

I’aley, l)r, on univor.sal redemption, 
54 ; on the Sahb.alh, 60, 168, 484, 
.516, 518, 520; on rational religion, 
67 ; on the Gld Testament, 190; on 
the foundations of moral obligation, 
199, 200 ; on the beiiotirial effects of 
diirerences of opinion. 2.51 ; on sub¬ 
scription of articles, 252 ; on pious 
fiaiids, .34] ; his iiiipartiality, 377 ; 
fond of the theatre, 127 ; l)r It, \V. 
llanii!ton's attack on, 60 ; referred 
to, 119, 168, 471, 511, .52', 52.5, 
.557 ; ills Alemiiirs referred to, 258. 

Papins referred to, 525. 

I’api.sts. fSec HoiiinH Catholiri, 

Partihles, 89, 90, 492, 549. 

Parents, .lewisli law for respect to, ^ 
174, 196, 223, 499, 505 ; their right 
ns to tiiurringn of their children. 


Orme, William, on IJ.ixter's treatise } 177. 

on the Lord’s Day, 121, 328; on the i Paris, sobriety in, 215, 415; Hiinday 
state of morals in Scotland twoliun- : in, 368. 


dred years ago, 411; on the Brown- ' Paris Garden, London, neeident on a 
ists, 409; referred to, 35, 45, 55, | huiiday in, 29.‘1. 

67, 325, 468. ! Parker, Tlieoflorc. on (he llehrew co.s- 


Orthodoxy, 113, 11.5, 399, 400, 473; 
standards of, 33, 379; playing at, ' 
236. 

Osorius against persecution of the 
Jews, 376. 

Ostervald, J. F., on the alleged corrup- , 
tion of human nature, 39; on the 
servility of commentators, 112; on 
books of divinity, ib.; on the iriter- 
*pretation of Scripture, 138; on the 
misapplication of Scripture texts 


niogony, 77 ; referred to, 590. 

Parkliiirston the nieaning of tlic word 
translated 550. 

Parliaiiioiit. fteo Acts, Aynew, Legisla¬ 
tion. 

I^arr, Dr .^amuol, his character of 
llondey, 121, and of Tajlor, 127; 
a disbciii:vcr in eternal puniKhment, 
234 ; on the in)i>ossibility of unifor¬ 
mity of opinion, 249; on keeping 
company with dDsenters, 377 ; on 
2 Q 2 
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the word toleration, 473; referred 
to, 29; hie Life referred to, 48,423. 

I'arty-opinions, 130; party-ties of the 
elerpry, 388; party-spirit of eccle¬ 
siastical historians, 461. 

Pascal on doubt and submission, 62; 
on truth and error, 61; on the de¬ 
cree against (lalileo, 104; on a 
trick of the Jesuits, 211. 

Passions, 423; use of the, 374. 

Passover, 433. 

Paterson, trial of, for blasphemy, 250. 

Paul, on the observance of days, 56, 
61,172, 288,291 n., 326, 330, 614 ct 
BCq., 430, 6.30-2; continued to the 
end to obey the Mosaic law, 167 ; ob¬ 
served the .lewish iSabbatb, 527-9; 
before Kestus, 224; at Troas, 329, 
488, 521, 560, 561; travelled on a 
Hunday, 59, 522; his speech at 
Athens, 341; 'lal)oured with his 
hands, 422; appealed to " wise men,’' 
5.35 ; on faith, 161. 

I'earson, Bishop, referred to, 56.3. 

Peel, Sir llobcrt, on Sabbath-legisla¬ 
tion, 347. 

Peevishness an effect of disease, 275; 
and of unhappiness, 276, 448, 

I'cnnsylvunin, imperfect religious free¬ 
dom in, .394. 

Penny (lyclopicdin quoted, 334; re- 
feri-ed to, 90, 468, 514. 

Pentateuch, post-.Mosaic tub) 1 lions to, 
94, 182, 493, .513; language of, 96. 
See Jttblc, Law of Aloie.i, Afos-'K. 

Fcntecost, meeting of tlie Apostles on 
the day of, 521. 

J’ercivttl, l>r. Poley’s letter to, 252. 

Persecution, 150; argument against, 
242 ; modern forms of, 243, 257; 
3*. Gordon on, 245, 24(>; spirit of, 
2.'»4 ; by so-called Protestunts, 376, 
• 378, 394, 462; of the .lews by i^hris- 

tians, 376. See Inlolenmee. 

I'ersians worshipped the Sun, 539. 

Perslus referred to, 512, 

Perth, great inundation at, 314; spi¬ 
ritual desjiotism at, 316; punish¬ 
ment for Sabhath-desccration, 317 ; 
state of morals 200 years ago, 444. 

Petitions, Sabbatarian, 457. 

Phwdrus on recreation. 421. 

Pharisees walked in the fields on the 
Sabbath, 229,311, 440; feasted on 
that day, 439, 661; their scrujmlo- 
eity as to its observance, 604, 554; 
modern, 153,243,364,365,389, 465. 

Philagatbarcbes referred to, 473. 

Phillips V. Innea, cose of, 353. 

Phillpotts, Bishop, on marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, 193. 


Philo on the Fourth CfommandmeaC, 
186; on the Sabbath, 511, 543; re¬ 
ferred to, 89, 91, 493. 

Philosophy, study of, 426. 

“ Philosophy of Evil, The," referred 
to, 663: 

Fhilostratus referred to, 511. 

Phrenological Journal quoted, 411 ; 
referred to, 66, 72, 73, 185, 250, 
375, 416, 422, 444. 

Phrenology, 39; moral sentiments ac¬ 
cording to, 201. 

Physical training, 422. 

Physicians, their former blind defer¬ 
ence to If ippocrates, 111; labour on 
the Sabbath, 269. 

Physiology, use of knowledge of, 72, 
73; its importance a moans of human 
improvement, 207, 240, 273 ; ought 
to be taught to all, 272, 415 ; in re¬ 
lation to the Sabbath, 268, 438. 

Pinel on religious insanity, 418. 

Pitcairn’s “ Criminal Trials" referred 
to, 444. 

Pittciiwecm, Sabbath-desecration at, 
309. 

Planets of the ancient agtronomet*s, 
513 ; worshipped in the East, 614. 

Plato on festivals, 225; bis saying 
that the happiest men ore the best, 
369. 

Playfair, John, on the opposition to 
Newton’s philosophy, 110; on Cal¬ 
vin’s defence of usury, 180; anec¬ 
dote of, 557. 

Plays. See JJranta. 

Pleasures, w'hethcr forbidden on the 
Sabbath, 437, 555. Sec Ilappineu. 

I’liny's epistle to Trajan, 537, 539. 

Plitt, Llev. Tlicodore, quoted, 368,369. 

I’lumptre, Mr, on Sabbath-legislation, 
349, 357. 

Plutarch on superstition, 55. 

Poland, catccliism of tlie Unitarian 
churches of, 162. 

Police regulations for observance of 
Sunday, 351. 

Politics, limits of, 348. See Govern¬ 
ment, Legislature. 

Polycarp referred to, 525. 

Polygamy, 176, 177, 193, 220, 635. 

Pomfret quoted, 128. 

Poor, alms at Corinth for, 522. 

Pope, Alexander, his universal prayer 
quoted, 51; on the enjoyment of 
God’s bounties, 236; on reason and 
passion, 374; on pride, 375; on the 
laws of nature, 456. 

Pojiery. See InfaUibiUtg, Somanism. 

Popham, Judge, his opposition to Sab¬ 
batarianism, 305. 
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Poraouj Richard, referred to, 45. 

Porteus, Bishop, his exertions to pro¬ 
mote Sahbath-observance, 336. 

Positive duties, 169, 218, 516; Sab¬ 
bath-observance one, 217, 490 j sub¬ 
ordinate to moral, 218, 329, 504. 

Pott hoc, ergo propter hoe, a common 
fallacy, 10, 346, 347. 

Post-office, Sunday-labour in the, 366, 
406, 458. 

Powell, Rev. Baden, on the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 79; on credulity in the- 
ology, 104; on the inconsistency of 
Protestants, 115 ; on their errors ns 
to the Bible, 163;];,on diversity of 
opinion, 255 ; criticised in the Pres¬ 
byterian Itovievv, 492; referred to, 
34, 76, 39i5, 471. 

Power, love of, 373 et teg. 

Powys, the lion, Lyttelton, on legisla¬ 
tion for religion, 343. 

Practice should accord with principles, 
3, 27,161, 473; Protestant principle 
and Protestant practice, 4(32. 

Predestination, 233. 

Preferment, expectation of, .387. 

Prejudice, 107, 130, 131, 158, 380, 
387, 388, 535. 

Presbyterians, intolerance of, 46, 149, 
150, 151, 259, 315, 339, 470 ; ac¬ 
cused of impiety hy I'inglish Cliurcli- 
men, 381. 

Presbyterian Review on the positive 
character of the 8Hbi)ut]i-luw, 490; 
on the Habbatb, 536; referred to, 
551. 

Press, induence of the, 477 ; freedom 
of the, 474. 

Price, Dr Richard, his Unitarian 
opinions, 48, 479. 

Price’s Patent Candle Company, holi¬ 
days given to theirw«>rk-people,270. 

Pride, 375; s]>iritunl, 326, 365, 366. ' 
373, 376, 382, 473. 

Prideaux, Jolui, bisliop ol' Worcester, 
on the Habbatb, 607. 

-, lliiniplircy, dean of Norwich, 

on Kxra, 96; on natural religion as 
the test of revelation, 204 ; referred 
to, 480, 513. 

Priesthood, natural kind of, 117 ; pro- 
veihial arrogance of the, 376. Hec 
CUrgg. i 

Priestley, Dr Joseph, on the iinper- ‘ 
fections of the Reformation, 260 ; 
on the perpetuity of the Jewish ri- ; 
tual, 495-6; referred to, 38, 266, 
479. 

Prodigies, 67, 443, 456. | 

Profanenoss, laws against, 339. [542. ' 

Profanation of the Habbatb, what, 488, i 


I Profligacy on Sundavs, 10, 216, 162, 
657. 

Prophecy, in relation to the Christian 
Sabbath, 200, 188, 507, 508, 660. 

Prophets, poctiral stylo of their writ¬ 
ings, 437, 563; false prophets, 345. 

Proselytes to Judaism. 187, 511; e<[ual 
rights of all sects to make, 476. 

i’rospective Review referred to, 77. 

Prosperity, sources of, 461. 

Protection, alleged need of, in regard 
to Habbttth-oliservanco, 349 ct to/. 

Protestant inconsisteneics, 49, 108, 
115, 161, 243, 257, 267, 339; infal¬ 
libility, 376,378, 381,383, 398, 399, 
536; persecutions, 46, 178, 378, 
391, 462; Protestants use against 

j Dissenters llie (ifguiiieiits which 

i Romanists usu agnin.«t them, 49; 

their treatment of tlio Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, 178; have less excuse than 
the (‘utliolics for pei'Necuting, 467, 

Protcstuiifisin, what, 111, 25ii, 378; 
right of private judgment, 3 ei .•‘o/., 
32, 36, 15. 48, 49' 61, 138, 4li7, 468; 
right and duty of acting uccncding 
to it, 26, 473; is a safo way to sal¬ 
vation, 265. 

Pro\ idence, general and iiartieular, 
70-7(i. Sec (lii'l, Lnwt, Juitgnn'Hlt. 

Prudence iiieluiled hy Butler among 
the virtnos, 200. 

Psychological Medicine, .louriial of. 
r<>fei‘red to, 66, 73, 420. 

Public opinion, 198, ;}47, 367; stale 
of, ill Scotland, as to ■Snnday-trains, 
100 . 

Publication, free, of opinions, heiiefli, 
of, 47 1 I'l teg ; laws against, 177. 

I’lini.-hmeiit, umler the law of nuiure, 
452; rnjiital, of nmriler, 189; iloe- 
triiie of eti'riial, 230 cl 147. 

PnrituniMii, 420. 121, 1.‘16. 4.'/" ; reac- 
tinii against, in Krighiiid, I IS ; in the 
ilighliinds, 1 .j 7 ; uiiinlentioinilly 
promotes \ ice, 557. 

Puritanii, 62, 120, 121, 129, 1 11, 142, 
14.3, 116, 149, 150, 1.54, 216, 227, 
237, 259, 275, 2715, 518, 551 ; rheir 
Hablmth-dfK'trine, 486 ; their iiiOiln 
of Intcrjirefing the Mible, 159, re- 
ganled the Mosaic law as binding on 
the (ientih’s 164; their profeieiico 
for the Old Tcstaiiieni, 173, 179; 
their writings ou (he Sabbath, 293, 
294 ; •Sabbatarianism intr>«luced by, 
301 ro/ : 503, 5.35 ; their legishi- 
tion for Sabbath ohservance, 331 ; 
tlieir mode of Sabbath-ob.xervance, 
see Sobhath; .Macaulay’s character 
of them, 562. 
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Qoakbbs, 55,121, 215, 347. 

Quarterly lleviow quoted, 45, 428 ; 
referred to, 34, 70, 152, 330, 379, 
453, 457, 468, 548. 

UAitWATTB, accidents on, 270, 454. 

llailwav'truin.l on Hundays, 1,17,226, 
352, ‘358, 359, 390, 449, 483, 657 ; 
Arnold on, 3G3; groundn of legis¬ 
lation for, 404 ; public opinion re- 
'garding them in Bcotland, 400; me¬ 
morials against, 457; railway-ser¬ 
vants employed on Sunday ought to 
rest on another day, 270, 558, 

Kailway companies, Sabbatarian ma- 
iiceuvres in, 19, 3G1, 3G2, 4C0, 408. 

Ramtiiohun Hoy, referred to, 185. 

llamu.s, I’ctcr, 108. 

Huy, .fohn, on the works of creation, 
493. 

Iteading, pleasure from, 425. 

lleusoii,human, soundiiessof, 40; should 
he eiiiployeil in religion, 52, 2 iU; 
authority of, 202 el neq., 263 ; reve¬ 
lation to, 533. 

'• Kecofd. The,” quoted, 160, 3.38, .372. 

Uccreation, 10, 120, 1-12 ct seq., 22.3, 
226, 241, 279, 286, 294, 293, 297, 
304, 305, 30(5, 309, 4S7, 488, 318, 
332, 354, 33i». 341, 369, 3.35, .371, 
402, 449; diirureiit kinds of, suit 
diifurent persons, 226; recreations 
on the Sabbath were not forbidden 
in the Vourth (.'ommandment, 229, 
433, 659-60; but the reverse, 433, 
554 ; grounds on which they are said 
to be iorbidden in the Fourth t'oiu- 
innndinent, .343 ct feq. ,• recreation 
a Sal)batli duty, 420 ; a means «if pre- 
veiitingand curing drunkenness,216, 
417. 


adverse to amusements, 423; its al¬ 
liance with knowledge, 425 ; music 
in relation to, 429; has not always 
the consequences expected, 467; true 
religion, what, 204 ; true, known by 
its fruits, 446, 447; true and false 
have equal rights, 476; religious en¬ 
thusiasm, 246, 389, 418 ; religious 
insanity, 71, 418, 474; natural reli¬ 
gion—see Natural ; religious liberty 
—see Libertij ,• religious people ge¬ 
nerally ignorant of God’s natural 
laws, 210. 

Tlemonstrants, 466. 

Jioprobation, 54, 230, 232. 

Rost, man's need of, 268, 420 j is the 
only thing enjoined in the Fourth 
('ommandment, 647, 553. 

Resurrection, (.'hrist’s, in relation to 
the Lord’s i)ny, 327, 330, 335, 487, 
519, 524, 525, .326, 531, 532, 538. 

Rcuchlin, John, 17.3. 

Revelation, Dr Jortin on the impor¬ 
tance of, 211; Bishop Warburtonon, 
345; natural religion as a test of, 
204, 263, 480; internal and external 
evidence of, 191; the Book of, 624. 
Sec Bibk. 

Reverence, sentiment of, 201. 

Ueynold.s, Dr, a Sabbatarian, 295. 

Rhuu, George, 429. 

“ Rhymed I'lea for Tolerance” quoted, 
213, 248, 4.33, 546. 

Rice, .Mr Spring (now Lord Montcagle), 
on visits to the Kuolugicul Gardens 
on .Sunday, 356. 

Richmond, cxcursloiis to, 342. 

liidley. Bishop, his opinion of the Sab- 
batii referred to, 119, 291, 484. 

Right and wrung, 199 ft seq. See 
Conscn'uee, Duties, ^fornl. 


Redemption, doctrine of universal, 54. I 
Reformation, see I'rotesUtulisvi; ex- j 
pccted new one, 261-3. i 

Rpfurmers, the, left mueh undone, 260 ; 
their intolerance, 244, 378, 462 ; 
their doctrine of the Sabbuth, 55, 
121, 286 et seq , 484, 503. 

Refreshinent the beneficial purpose of 
the Jewish Sabbath, 120, 219, 371, 
420,433, 653, 554. .See Jieereatiou. 
Relaxation, 225. See JiefreshMeut, 
Religion, its alleged connc.\iun with 
Sabbath-observance, 212, 219 ; sin¬ 
cerity in, 214, its state in Charles 
IJ.’s reign, 33.4; effect of the French 
Revolution upon it in Britain, 335 ; 
tinctured by men’s tempers, 237 
ought to be cheerful, 237, 417, 448, 
554 ; damaged by ignorant fanatics, 
341; and by pious Brauds, 341; not 


llubertson, IVilliam, D.l)., quoted, 466; 
referred to, 467, 649. 

-, Rev. William, an Irish cler¬ 
gyman, 48. 

Robinson, Archbishop, 48. 

-, Dr E., referred to, 543. 

-, Rov. Robert, became a Uni¬ 
tarian, 47. 

Rochefoiicaiilt on pride, 375. 

Rogers, Henry, referred to, 29, 266, 
374. 

-, Dr .lohn, quoted, 302. 

Romanism, 107, 131, 243; whether a 
saving faith, 49; not now what it 
was, 462; a source of corruptions of, 
161; Roman Catholic Sabbath, 569. 
See Infallibility. 

Roman Catholics, rights of, 28; Knox’s 
severity to, 178; Dr Chalmers on 
persecution of, 178; treatment of, 
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by Protestants, 153, 316, 377, 466 ; 
acts against, 316; disabilities of, 
462; causes of liatred to, 463 j many 
burnt by Protestants, 464. 

Romans, ancient, their just laws, 224; 
their festivals, 226; the Sabbath 
generally ridiculed by, 512 ; but ub- , 
served by some, in imitation of tlie 
Jews, 611; their calendar, 514. i 
Roscoe, William, q^uoted on religious 
liberty, 118. 

Ross, jMexaiider Ijcith, quoted, 301. 
Royal Society, its influence in dispel* 
ling superstition, 69. 

Ruell, Rev. David, quoted, 3i.>, 

Rural walks, 229, 311, 341, 431, 410, ; 

488, 660 ; sounds, 430. 

Rush, Dr llenjtimin, on tho drama, 
427; referred to, 73. 

Rusliworth, John, on historienl for¬ 
geries, 321; his Collections reforrod ' 
to, 134, 140, 149, 160-1. \ 

Ruskin, Mr, on tho Chuich of Scotland, j 
127. • I 

Russell, Francis, on tho Lord's Day, 
quoted, 509; referred to, 281, 508, 
614,531. , 

Rutherford, Samuel, 133; liis hook ; 
against liberty of conscience, l.'JO, i 
179; on seducers to idolatry, 224. | 

Rutherfiird, Lonl, his speech on Sun- ■ 
day-trains, 409. [309. | 

Rutherglen, Sabbath desecration at, ! 

SADBATAniAXS, properly so called, who j 
keep Iioly tho si'veiith day of tlie ; 
week, 176, 297, 327. ' 

Sabliath, alleged primeval, 72-106, ' 
170, 226, 322, 335, 481, 484,487, 
611, 61.5, 518, 536. 

-, JenJsh, 167, 486; fii’st insti- : 

tuted when manna was sent, 510; ' 
formally cnnrtcd at .Sinni, 182; | 
adapted to tho circumstances of (he ' 
Jews, 177 ; and to the constitution 
of man, 16, 212, 268, 558; its pur- ' 
poses,—(1.) to give rest and refresli- 
ment to man and benst, 218, 225, ; 
226, 371, 503, 553 ; ^2.) tube a me- , 
inorial of the dellveraiico of the 
Israelites fi-oin Egypt, 217, 553;' 
(3.) to be a sign of tho covenant be- ' 
ttvoen God and (hem, 167 ft teq., 1 
218, 357, 491, 553; mode of “ancti- i 
Tying it, 540-3; meaning of “ bal- ' 
low,” "keep holy,” or “sanctify,’’ 
487, 644; was a joyful festival, 436, 
439, 555; how spent by the Jews, * 
436, 646; lasted from sunset .on 
Friday to sunset on Saturday, 308, , 
309, 439; whether a moral or a ' 


positive institution? 169,20d-9,21S, 
217,322,327, 481, 490, 495, 653; 
this question practically unimpor¬ 
tant, 220; wns nut imposed upon tho 
tioritiles, or kept by them, except in 
imitation of tlie Jews in later times, 
167, 217, 227, 228, .354, 357, ,511; 
never ohsofN'ed by Gentilo Chris¬ 
tians, 173, 279; gradually censed to 
he kept by Hebrew t'hristians, 173, 
279; thought by tho Reformers to 
be a type of spiritual rest, 29(1; 
can no longer be regarded us a 
memorial of the creation, 72-106, 
,563 ; grounds on which it. is said to 
be a Christian institution, 12, tSi, 
■185 I’t .-(’■y.; erroneously called by 
the iSulibiith Alliance tlm budge of 
our homage to ttod, 176; doelrino 
and jirnctiee of .lesiis, the .Xpovtics, 
niid tlie ^'nlllel•s, concerning it see 
JiKU.i, Futhfff ; iloctriiie of 

file Schoolmen, 285; of tlie CIiiiitIi 
of Scotinnil, 55. 123. 3i’5, 31ti-l, 
48ti; of the Free (Illiiri'li of Scotliuid, 
217 : of the t'liiireli of Knglaiul. 119, 
211, 282, 2S9. .3(12; of Kriglisli Xon- 
coiiformist-., I2l ; of for«>i;i:n I’rotcs- 
taiit iliviiies, 55, 121.28.5 rt sr</., 6o2 
- Ciifi'ui /-nt/o-r.Jv.,- eoiitrovcr- 
sii>s about il in llolbiinl 56,62, 5(13; 
in Knglainl, 289 ft fC '/.; in (iei iniiiiy. 
56.3 ; ddiate eoncerning it in tl •• 
XVct-liniii.'.ter A.s.-„“iiiMy, 136; pre- 
Yiiieiit iiii‘>a;)|ilic!itii>M of the phriisn 
“ Lord of the iSablmtli,'' Ititt, 217, 
323, 48.3; lii'.tory ol’ iiioder'i Sab- 
bntariiiriisiii, 279; I'liiilaiiicnl ob- 
SiTvaiiec (>f tli<‘ so-called ( hiislniii 
.Salibuth. 16. 2.3. 126, 216, 275, 36l, 
363 (/ f<q , 33.1, .336, 3..9. 1.3i;. 137, 
446, 146. 1.56, 152, 4S7. 5,3.5, 517, 
55.5. .51)1, SeC i'eni’//; t’l-umiumhnfiit, 
Liixl'n Dot!. 

Saldintli .Mliaiicc, curi<i«iti«.s of (be, 
481 ; its formiiti'in and ]ii jneijib'«, 
.3(i7. 481 ; labours, 389. 169 , -I, 57 , 
liiiaticial cotii|itii>n, Iti. 461, 116. I'52, 
482; jiroclaiiiis that tin- Snldmtli n 
the badge of our homage to God, 
170; maintain!, the \ ital importame 
of tlie Foiii'lli (‘oniinniidriieiii lo mo¬ 
rality, 19(>; i-c>-r iiit.l.iiuf of its con¬ 
duct to that of the Jesuits, 260 212; 
its coiiti-niptuoiis treatment of the 
law of (Mirist and (he law of nature, 
197, 198, 189, 494; itsmisMateineiit 
about a iiircting of the Kdinbuigh 
ond Glasgow Kailway (^.)mj»ai)y.484; 
accuses bU non-sabbatniians ot dis¬ 
honesty, ignorance, or stupidity, 
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484, 547; Its astounding asssrtion 
about the common consent of the 
Christian world to one of its princi¬ 
ples, 485; speaks of reverence for 
places as a ('bristian duty, 495 ; on 
the meaning of “ keep holy,” 547; 
its Tracts referred to, 508, 619. 

Sabbath-breai(Ling said to be the first 
step to crime. 55,66,346-7; “ God’s 
vengeance” against its perpetrators, 
460; acts against it—see Acts, Le- 
ffislativn. 

Habbath-day’s journey, 435. 

Sabbatical Year, 181. 

Sacrifices continued at .icrusalcm till 
the destruction of the Temple, 167 ; 
whether still possible by the Jews, 
496 ; on the .Sabbath, 613, 549. 

fiacriloge, 221. 

St Andrews, Sunday plays at, 299; 
foreign students at, 301 ; .Sabbutli- 
observanre nl, 306, 308. 

8t ('rispen's luiliday, 438. 

Ht Cuthbert’s parish. Sabbath-desecra¬ 
tion in, 309. 

'Sainion-fisliingon Sunday at Aberdeen, 
313; act prohibiting, 339. 

Salt-pans, 339. 

Salvation, conditions of, 49, 53, 232, 
387. 

Sanctiheatiun of tiie Sabbuili, 540, 
542-4, 

Sanctify, meaning of, 187, 544 ct 

Sunctiinry, roverenco for, 181, 221, 
281, 495. 

Sanitary iuiprovomcnts will diminisb 
drunkonnoss, 414 ; Sanitary Associ¬ 
ation of Manchester, 272. So«* Hcnhh, 
I'hyitiohxjii. 

Satan, “ buffetinga” of, 72. Sec IkuH. 

Saturday, 514. 

Saxon race less sober than t^dtic, 415 ; 
old Suxon names of days, 513. 

ScciK'ry, pleasure derived from, 432. 

Scepticism, 62; Dr llethorington's no¬ 
tion of, 152,343. 

Schism, 40, 151, 366, 378, 

Scholastic divinity, 112. 

Schoolmen, their doctrine of the Sab¬ 
bath, 285. 

Science, the study of it dispels super¬ 
stition, 69, 70, 425; in relation to 
Scripture, 77, 189, 263, 327, 391, 
394, 548 ; value of it in a religious 
point of view', 205 et teq., 658 
note ; Divine authority of its teach¬ 
ing, 208. 

Scot, Keginald, on witchcraft, 66. 

Scotch Reformers’ Gazette on immo¬ 
rality in Glasgow on Sundays, 216; ^ 
exposure of i^bbatarian tricks by, ‘ 
459, 460. 


I Scotland, burning of witches in, 94 , 
443; standard of religious truth in, 

I 132; intolerance in, 151; unfair 
demands of clergy in, 153; Sabbath- 
observance in, 123, 149, 276, 298, 
306, 334, 440; state of religion and 
morals 200 years ago, 440; obser¬ 
vance of holidays in the reign of 
James VI., 306; What Are the feel¬ 
ings and opinions of the people of, 
in regard to Sunday trains ? 400; 
proposed standing committee for li¬ 
cense of Sunday travellers, 411; 
prejudice against music in, 430; the 
Oovonanters, 173, 381, 440, 466, 
470; Scotland under Cromwell, 470; 
state of religious liberty in, 472, 478; 
Puritanism in the Highlands, 457. 
See Church of l^cotltind. 

“ .Scotsman, The,” qiwjted, 25, 400, 406, 
409, 458. 

Scott, Dr A. J., referred to, 543 ; quo¬ 
ted, 558. 

-, Rev. Thomas, on the sufficiency 

of the IHblc, 210. 

-, Sir V\'alter, on- apparitions, 68 ; 

on the credulity of the Presbyterian 
clergy in regard to witchcraft, 135 ; 
referred to. 64, 1.52, 312, 444. 

.Scottish Society for Promoting the Duo 
Gbscrvaiice of tlio Lord’s l>ay, 358. 

Scourging for Sabbath-breaking in 
Scotland, 308. 

Scripture. See 7M*/c. 

Scudder, Henry, 153. 

“ Searchers” for Subhath-breakers in 
Scotland, 299, 310, 311, 312, 317. 

Seasons, changes of, took place long be¬ 
fore the creation of man, 79. 

Seceders, Scotcli, their protest against 
the repeal of laws against witches, 
64. 

Seeker, Archbishop, on the law of na¬ 
ture, 204 ; on servility to the clergv, 
386 ; referred to, 138, 157, 379. 

Sectaries, toleration of, 151, 152. Seo 
DisH’ntrrx, Toierathn. 

Sects rivalry of, 389. 

Sedgwick, Professor, on diversity of 
opinions, 253 ; referred to, 379. 

Soiden, John, on free inquiry, 52 ; on 
the endlessness of disputes in reli¬ 
gion, 129; hia speeches in the West¬ 
minster Assembly, 135 ;his learning, 
ib.; on interpretation of the Bible, 
138, 160, 365; on the obscuration of 
truth in troubled times, 14l; on 
tithes, 176; on usury, 180 j on get¬ 
ting rid of contracts under colour of 
obedience to God, 411; on God's 
' judgments, 456; on the Sabbath, 
512, 514 ; referred to, 34,168. 



Self-esteem, 256, 373. Sec /Vi J<j. 

Seneca on festivals, 225: referred to, 
5X2. 

Septenary institutions, oricrin of, 612- 
614. 

Sermons, 238, 370, 378,393; hints for 
the improvement of, 238; attractive¬ 
ness of eloquent, 427. 

Serpent in Gen. ii., 89, 91. 

Servants, 345, 360,351, 352, 364, 363, 
496, 568. 

Servetus, burning of, 28, 466; his Life 
referred to, 468, 469. 

Servility to authority in religion, 51, 
107, 113; servility of the Inity to 
the clergy, 373, 383, 398, 35)9. 

Seven, sacred character of that nmn- 
ber, ill the East, 512, 514. 

Seventh Commandment, 220, 515. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, referred to, 254, 
379. 

Khakspenre quoted, 56, 201, 562. 

Sliarp, .lames, Archbishop of St An¬ 
drews, 308. 

-, J>r Jolin, Archhibliop of York, 

on belief iis the rule of practice, 473. 

Sheldon, Pr, 119. 

Sherlock, William, Dotni of St Paul’s, 
his controversy with Pr Soutli,128. 

-, Thomas, Hishop of Jiondon, 

on the New Testament, 198; on the 
Jewish law', 164 ; on the law of na¬ 
ture, 204,223; referred to, 499, 527, 
549. 

Shooting on Sundays, 2S6, 300. 

Shopkeepers, alleged need of protec¬ 
tion of, 349, 352, 

Sign, the Sabbutli as a, 167 et 
218, 357, 491, 653. 

Silkworm, cultivation of, 369. 

Siloam, tOAver of, 456. 

Simon, Richard, 157. 

Sin, l»ad effects of setting up a false 
standard of, 213; original, 36, 233. 

Sinai, “ sanctified’’ by Moses, 54.5,546; 
giving of the law at, 182. See Z).'- 
caloQue. 

Sincerity in religion, 214. See //»/- 
poerUy. 

Sismondi on the intolerance of the Re¬ 
formers, 244 ; referred to, 29. 

Sisters, marriage of two at the same 
time forbidden by Moses, 192. 

Sleep, 271, 421, 433. 

Smalridge, Bishop, anecdote of, 387. 

Smith, Adam, referred to, 480. 

-, Dr John Pye, quoted on Scrip¬ 
tural astronomy, 62; on the produc¬ 
tion of new species, 74; on the mean¬ 
ing of firmament/’ 105; referred 
to, 76. 


Smith, Rev. Sydney, on the effects of 
extensive religious study in produo 
ing mutual respect between op{io* 
nents, 50; on the impusslbiUty of 
uniformity of opinion, 249; on Pro¬ 
testant persecutions, 462; referred 
to, 375, 377, 471. 

Smith's PicIionary of Greek and Ro¬ 
man Antiquities quoted, 226. 

Sobriety. See Drunkfuncn*, 

Social affections, their culture on tlte 
Sabbath, 278, 5.54. 

Socinianism, catcciiUiu of, 162. 

Sociiiians, 44, 48. 

Socinus, Faustus, dxity of his opinions, 
479 ; referred to, 29. 

S{)cratC3 referred to, 480. 

“ Solemn'* and “ solemnity,’' meaning 
of tlie words, 651. 

Solomon quoted, 40, 375, 420. 451. 

Somerville, .Mrs, on the week, .514. 

.Sophistry, corHcious, crimiiitdity of, 
47.5. 

Sounds, natural, 4.30. 

South, Pr, Robert,on tiie.Soeiiiiuiis,48; 
on reuMm in religion. 51; Ids con¬ 
troversy witli .Sherlock, 128; on '■in- 
Ichs eiTor, 26.5. 

•Soatliey, Ilolicel, his Iiife of ^Vc^ley 
quoted, 51 ; on the spiritual regi¬ 
men unde I’ wliieliCow [icr was pot by 
John Ncntoii, 70 ; liin abhorrence of 
itigotry, 142; on clinnge of tlic inean- 
ijig of words, 227, .5.5(»; ili.-lii'lievi'd 
in eternal toroients, 23-5; on lli« 
Book of .Sports, 321 ; on Sniiilay in 
the country, 131; on clieerfulness in 
religion, 420; on (’al\iiiioni, 420; 
his ‘‘Doctor” qnoted, .5.56. 

.Southwark, Surnl.iy jilays it). 294. 

.Spain, Scottish nierclitiiits forltidd'O) Ity 
tliC clergy to trade witii. 316. 

.Spalding quoted, 31l>. 

Spencer on ttie Sal)l>nth, 466, .512. 

.Spener referred to, 512. 

Spirituous liquors, 416. See hnutk- 
enufit. 

Sponsiors in baptism. 214. 

Sports, 286, 332; Book of, 142-9, 318, 
321. 331, 332, 369, 453, 556. Sec 
Retreation. 

Spottiswoodo Miscellany referrtnl to, 
312, 444 ; quoted, 314. 

Sprat, Bisiiop, on dogmatical philoso¬ 
phy, 112 ; referred to, 4-56. 

Stage. See Rrnnut. 

Stage-coaches, 3.36, 354. 

Standards of faith. See Belief, 

Sturvationa cause of drunkenness,412, 
414, 416. 

Steamers on Sund.iy, 216, 353. 
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Stebblng, Dr, on Church authority, 109. 

Sterne referred to, 276. 

Stovrart, Dugald, on the criniinality of 
conscious sophistry, 475; referred 
to, 76. 

-, General, quoted, 369. 

Stewarts, their despotic conduct, 127; 

God’s judgments” on them for 
authorising profanation of the Sab¬ 
bath, 453,656, 

Stone, Dr T., on witchcraft, G6. 

Stornoway, Sabbatarian petition from, 
458. 

.Stowe, Mrs IJoecher, referred to, 438. 

‘^Strangers within thy gates,” 187. 

Strangled animals, abstinence from, 
172, 616. 

Strypo’s Ijifc of Aylmer quoted, 295. 

Stuart, Moses, referred to, 94, 96; on 
the meaning of firmament,” 105. 

Study, refreshment and pleasure from, 
424 et Hcq. 

Submission, tendency to, 373, 

Subscription. See Articles, TeaU. 

Suicide, (*ulvin’s.law against, 174. 

Sully on religious liberty, 469. 

Sumner, Ohurics U., on Milton’s aban¬ 
donment of TrtnitiU'iunisiii, 36. 

-, John Uird, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, on injudicious preaching, 
41 ; on the allegorical interpretntiuii 
of Gen. i. and ii., 91; on geology 
and Seri pi lire, 102; on the law of 
nature, 203; ou seasons of relaxa¬ 
tion, 225 ; on cvl's from ignorance, 
240; on the duties of lRgi.slntors, 
343; case of a shopkeeper mentioned 
by, 349; rcforrcil to, 377. 

Sun, creation of the, 78, 86,106, 548; 
was worshipped by tlio I’vrsiuns, 
639 ; day of the, 322, 513, 614,539. 

Sunday, origin of the name, 322, 513, 
514,539. Sec fjord's Day. 

Superstition, what, 204; lincon on, 54; 
instances of, 64-69 ; science adver.se 
to, 69 ; bad effects of, 231, 238. 

Sweetser, Dr, referred to, 73, 423. 

Swift, Jonathan, on change of opinion, 
35; epigram by, 236. 

Swiss churches, their doctrine of the 
Lord's Day, 286. 

Sydenham, Crystal. Palace at. See 
Crystal Palate, 

Sykes, Dr, referred to, 158. 

Sympathy, 278. 

Synagogues, origin ,of, 436, 643; 
Christ’s custom of attending, 329, 
488, 560; the apostles’ custom, 329, 
523, 529. 


Tables of stone at Sinai, 96, 100, IS2, 
186, 492, 495, 501. 

Tacitus referred to, 512. 

Taff Vale Railway, 450. 

Talbot, Miss, referred to, 438. 

Taverns on Sunday, 331-334. 

Tay, inundation of the, 314; Sunday 
steamer on, 353. 

Taylor, John James, on Locke’s* im¬ 
proved mode of exegesis, 159; re¬ 
ferred to, 162,167, 337. 

Taylor, David, bequest by, 479. 

- , Isaac, on the true value of 

phrases, 104; on the low state of 
sacred science, 105; on the Lord’s 
Day, 284. 

-, Jeremy, bishop of Down, on 

God’s unwillingness to be served 
with a lie, 100; on the non-existence 
of an infoJIliblo judge of truth, 107, 
125 ; character of, 127 ; on the di¬ 
vine anthority of conscience, 204; 
on the positive character of the 
Fourth Comniandmcnt, 217^ on sin¬ 
less error, 265,266 ; on the example 
of the apostles, 328; on the scruples 
of weak brethren,” 351 ; on sub¬ 
scription to articles, 396 ; on recrea¬ 
tions, 421; on cheerfulness in reli¬ 
gion, 448; his principles of reli¬ 
gious liberty, 470 ; on the Sabbath, 
484, 528; on the Decalogue, 489; 
referred to, 29, 119, 375, 480. 

-, Dr John, of Norwich, on ori¬ 
ginal sin, 39; on the .lowish law, 
167, 495; on the origin of weeks, 

I 513 ; referred to, 258. 

Tea-gardens on Sundays, 55. 

Teeliing, a Dutch Sabbatarian, 503. 

Teigimiouth, Lord, his Life of Sir W. 
Jones referred to, 93. 

Temper tinges religion, 237; effect of 
livalth oil, 71, 72, 275. See Denevo- 
Irnte. 

Temple, Sir William, referred to, 376. 

Temple of Jerusalem, 496; its services 
attended by the apostles, 320; de¬ 
struction of, 537. 

Ten Commandments. See Decalogue. 

Tendency of principles an index of 
their soundness, 446. 

Tertullian ascribed the Sabbath to 
Moses, 226; on Sunday, 539. 

Tests, religious, 252, 340; university, 
233, 462, 472. 

'feu tonic race less temperate than 
Celtic, 415. , 

Teviot, sudden decrease of its water, 
in the year 1838, 68. 
j Texts, misapplicatioB of, 160,652, See 
I Bible. 


Tabebnaclks, feast of, 434. 
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Thames, watermen on the, 334. j 

Theatrical spectacles. Sec Ihamaih. j 
Theocracy, Jewish, 179,222, 450, 452'. ! 
454, 498, 553. 

Theological science, low state of, 105. 
Theology, systems of, 162, 385; de¬ 
fects of, 239; scholastic, 112. 

, natural. See Nuturnl, and 
Nahtre, law of. 

Third Commandment, 490. 

Tholuck, 301. 

Thomas, Joseph .8., quoted, 340. 
Thompson, Licut.-Col. l*erronet, re¬ 
ferred to, 615, 517. 

Thomson, Dr Andrew, late minister of 
St George’s, Kdinburgh, 340 ; on 1 
blindness to hostile texts of Scriii- 
turc, 161. 

' , Dr Andrew, a minister of 

the United Presbyterian Church, on 
the Sabbath, 59; on the blindness 
of those who do not wish to see, 
535 ; referred to, 533. 

—Rev. George, on the zeal, 
piety, and immorality of our fore- ! 
fathers, 444. [112. j 

—, John, M. D., referred t(t, 
Thomson’s Seasons, the God of, 231, 
237 ; referred to, 70, 414. 

Thought, necessity of leisure for, 277. 
Thoughts, worldly, on the Sabbath, 
debate upon, in Westminster .As¬ 
sembly, 136; said to be forbidden 
in the Fourth Ooininandment, 488, 
544. 

Thraske, a Sabbatarian, 297. 

Thugs, the, 27. 

Thurloe’s letter to 11. Cromwell, 467. 
Thursday, 513, 

Tibullus referred to, 511. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, on daimigo to 
religion from asserting more than 
can be proved, 100; on the J.iw of 
nature, 202; on a trick of the •< e- 
suits, 211; on the goodness of (lod, 
232; on clerical opposition to re¬ 
form, 398 ; called an Atheist by Dr 
llickes, 247 ; referred to, 343. ■ 

Timeserving in religion, 386. { 

Tindal’s attack on Christianity, 184, ' 
189. ^ i 

Tithes, alleged perpetual obligation ; 
of, 179; Selden and Cobbett on, 
176; were “ holy to God,” 644. 
Tolerance, 249, 254, 330. 

Tolerated sects, 479. 

Toleration, long opposed by the Pres¬ 
byterians, 161, 152, 259 ; Sir 11. ■ 
MoncreiiT an advocate of, 340 ; his- j 
tory of, 28, 467 et seq.; arrogance | 
implied by using the word, 473, ‘ 


Tomline, Ilishop, letter from Bishop 
Watson to. 233, 

Torments, eternal, doctrine of. 230 et 
«eq., 447. 

'roiilmiii't. Iiifc of Servetiis refi-rred to, 
29, 468. 469; quoted, 162, 480. 

Town-Council>, Scotch, are mostly in 
favour of .SumUiv-trains, 403, 408, 
410. 

Trai-tarianisin, 380, 381. 

Trading on Sunday. 341, 342, 319, 
352.^ 

Tradition, 115. 

Tragoily, 427. 

Trajan, Pliny’s Letter to, 537, 539. 

Trnnsubstuutiation, .'>32; argument 
for, unwittingly supplied by l»r 
Bruee, 509. 

Tra\ oiling, plciisnre and benefit of, 
419; on Siind.-ivs, 1, 17, 3.33, .336, 
341. 3.52, 35.3, dlid, 400 n /»<-./., 4.39, 
558 ; to cliurch, 125; proi»OSed 
standing coiniiiittce for the liccTise 
of Snnday travi llcrs, 411. 

'I’l'ces. fossil, concentric rings of, 7!», 

Trent, council of, 3!)}). 

’Prevelyan, Mir W.C., 246, 

'I’riiiity, doctrine of the, .35, 47, 93, 
243, 387, 390, 466. 

Troas, Paul's visit to, 59, 329, 18H, 
521, 560. 

Truth, fJod's and Alan's, 3, 31, 2<>2, 
377; standard of religions, 32, 33, 
113 ; ditlicnlty of aseertiiiniiig, JOfi ; 
liocke on tlio pursuit of, 130; is a 
match for Fubeliood, 5t», 178, 35)1, 
476, 480; argument against forcible 
prop.agation of, 242; fundamental 
truths, 471. 

Tucker, .\brahum, on pious fear of in- 
vestigatiori, i>! ; reterred to, ,375. 

Tnp.s<luy, 51.3. 

'runstall, Dr, on the iiniiortnnee of 
knowledge of hiinian nature, 207. 

Turner, Sharon, ngain.st dogmatism, 
.383. 

Turriff, Free Church I’roshytery of, 

Twissc, Dr, 154. 

'ryndalc on the Lord's D.ay, 287, 484. 

'Pypical character ascribed by some to 
the Habbatl), 290. 

Tyrants, resistance to, 127. 

UOEMAXN, a Dutch Hfildmtnrian, 503. 

Unchastity, laws against, 174, 228, 
499, 515. 

Gnderhill, K. B., referred to, 468. 

Unitarianism, 38, 9.3, 117 ; catechism 
of, 162; bequest for the prupnga- 
tion of, 479; laws against Cnita- 
rians, 46. 

2 K 2 
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United States, Sabbath-obscrvanco in, 
369 ; clergy of, 391, 393; imperfect 
religious freedom in, 394, 471. 

Unity of opinion impossible, tH2 el 
teq. 

Univ’oi'sal History, ancient, referred 
to, 614, 649. 

Universal redemption, doctrine of, 
64. 

U nivcrsity'tests, 232, 462, 472. 

Usher, Archbp., renounced the doc¬ 
trine of reprobation, 48; ills Uifv re¬ 
ferred to, 468. 

Usury, laws against, 180, 499. 

Utopia, 249, 469. 

lUrecht, Sabbath-obscrvance at, 66, 
301. 

Vanr, Sir Henry, 470. 

Variety of men’s minds nnd opinion.^!, 
442 el saq. 

Vegetable diet, 416. 

Vcitch, Mrs Win., fannticisin of, 276. 

Veneration, sentiment of, 201. 

Verses, division of tbe Bible into, 162. 

“ Vestlge.s of tiio Natural lli.story ot 
Creation,” 74. 

V’ice, 198 ef se<j .; fostered by misery, 
276, 448. 

Vinrentius Ijirineiisis, maxim of, 113. 

Vinci, Alex., on the characteristic of 
I’roteslanisin, 114, 266 ; referred to, 
468. 

Virgil, quoted, 425. 

Virginia, law for religious liberty in, 
471. 

Virtue, 198 ft »t’q. ; promoted by hap¬ 
piness, 72, 2.38, 27i;, 369, 370, 448, 
449, 664; Butler on, 239, 240; af¬ 
fected by iienltb, 276. 

Visible Chureh, the, 179. 

Visiting on iSuiuhiy, 439. 

Vitringo on tlic Hubbatli, 642. 

Voet, (Hsbert, on the iiumohility of 
the Kartb, 62. 

Voltaire, his attac1<.s on Christianity 
through the sides of .Iiidaism, 191. 

Vulgate, 192, 510. 

Wade’s Hist, of the Middle Clas6e,s re¬ 
ferred to, 276. 

Waggons, pnblie, on Sundays, 336. 

Wakefield, Ollbert, on the alleged 
coruption of human nature, 39; on 
tbo language of Scripture, 91; on 
the obliquity of Bishop Horsley, 
100; on public worship, 230; letter 
to him on disingenuous subscription 
of artidos, 262; his sacrifices to 
Liberty nnd Conscience, 263; on the 
bad effects of established creeds, 


386, 387 ; referred to, 47, 158; his 
Memoirs referred to, 254. 

Wakley, Mr, speech of, 356. 

Waldenses, their doctrine of the Sab¬ 
bath, 286. 

Wales, South, Sunday trains in, 460. 

Walker, Peter, quoted, 68. 

Walking on Sunday, 65,120,121,149, 
236, 309, 310, 339, 341, 435, 654. 

Walton, Isaac, on the Westminster As¬ 
sembly, 134. 

Warburton, Bishop, on demoniacs, 66 ; 
on the positive character of the Sab¬ 
bath, 160, 218; on the Mosaic law a 
rcpublicatlon uf the law uf naturo, 
204; on ancient legislators, 315; 
referred to, 119. 

AVardlaw, Dr Italph, on the Sabbath, 
57, 219, 220,606, 607, 508, 613, 626, 
641, 645, 646, 647; on Paul's visit 
to Tj-obs, 329; on tbe Mosaic law, 
501; referred to, 604,623,537, 657, 
663. 

Waterland, Dr Daniel, candoUr of, 46, 

AA'utcrineii on the Thames, 331. 

Waters, noise of, 430. 

Watson, Bishop, on religious liberty, 
28, 49, 113, lie; on suspension of 
judgment, 62; on free inquiry, 61; 
on the two copies of the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment,97 ; on Papal infallibility, 
108; on subscription of articles, 
115, 328, 338; on the example of 
the Apostles, 129; on the need of 
nn amended translation of the Bible, 
166; on the misuse of texts, 161; 
on “ Taylor’s Key to the Apostolic 
Writings,” 167; says that the Chris¬ 
tian religion is wholly comprised in 
the New Testament, 198; on Cal¬ 
vinism, 233; on differences of reli¬ 
gious opinion, 248; against judging 
one anotiier, 266 ; on Sunday-travel¬ 
ling, 336; on errors of missionaries, 
338 ; ou the expediency of revising 
the standards of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, 338; a sermon dedicated to 
him by Sir H. Moncroiff, 340; on 
impious notions of God, 344; his 
disclamation of dogmatism, 383; on 
the bad effects of established systems 
of theology, 386; refe^ed to, 37, 
54, 109, 113, 167, 183, 268, 377, 
471; his Collection of Theological 
Tracts referred to, 112, 166, 167, 
183, 186, 613, 642, 643, 560. 

-, Dr Bobt., referred to, 467. 

Watts, Dr Isaac, said to have Wome a 
Unitarian, 47 ; referred to^132,167. 

“Weak brethren,” offence to, 361; 
have their duties aswell as rights, ib. 
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Weaklings, moral, 198. 201. 

Wealth, how far it secures relicfious 
freedom, 395, 

Weather, its effect on appetite, 416. 

Weber, kf., on the Mosaic law. 496. 

Wednesday, 613. j 

Week, origin of the, 511 ct .ofr/. | 

Woightman, Edward, burning of, 
466, ^ 

Welwood, Or, quoted, 147, 148, 153. 

Wciny.ss, TJiomas, on the Sabbath, 08. 

Wesley, John, on election and repro- ] 
bation, 64; iudneiice of, 337. j 

Westminster Assembly, 133, 151, 331, i 
621, 561; error of its members in 
regarding the Jewish law as binding 
on the Gentiles, 164; members of, 
133, 237, 437. See Catechism, Con¬ 
fession. 

Westminster llevftw quoted, £ 01 , 433- 
436, 649; referred to, 94, 158, 174, 
210, 614. 

Whately, Arehbisliop, on the excel¬ 
lence of human re.'ison, 40; on Pro¬ 
testant deference to authority in 
matters of faitli, 108; on general 
consent us a test of truth, 113; on ; 
the Sabbath, 119, 219, 221, 284. 
484, 604, 636, 542; on tlic division 


I V.'hite, Joseph RIaneo, on Chrisiiun 

I truth, .33.109, 468. 

j --) W., oil the sermun!i of tlio 

I English t)issent<>i‘s, 23S. 

I WhiieOeld, George, influence of, 337. 

WliiteltM'.k, Uulstrode, on tho West¬ 
minster Assembly, 134 , 

M lutgift, Archbishop, opposed the 
Puritan Nabhnth, 30.5. 

Wierus on m itehernit, 64. 

Wilberforce, William, ilishop Wnt- 
son'.s letter to. 330 ; influence of, 
337 ; on reereations, 421 ; on the 
heaviness of the .Sahhulli, .1.52. 

A\ ilk ins, Risho]t, on the law of nature, 
202; on the source of Milling obe- 
dieneo to God's luw.s, 20.5. 

William 111., Siibbnth arts in his 
reign, 331,339. 

Williuui IV., Sabbath nets in reign of. 
334. 

WilliaiiiM, Ri^hop, n jday said to have 

I been acti'd in bis house on a Siui' 
day, 29H. 

-, Roger, not tho first who un¬ 
derstood religious liberty, 469; 
eulogy of, t70. 

-— Secular School, Rciiorts of, 

210 . 


of the Rible into ehaptera and verses, Wilson, Arthur, 116; ehameter of his 
162; on the puribshincntof idolatry', History of •lames 1., 147,320. 

179; on tho book of nature as a -, j.P. iindG. on holidays to 

source of knowledge of God’s will, workmen. 276. 

205; on pious frauds, 214; on onr -, Rev. .Mr, quoted, 163. 

relation to duties prescribed in the -, Thomas, referred to, 260. 

Jew'ish law, 222; on the glory of Wisdom, Solomon on, 4>51. 

God, 343; on the corporate spirit W'iteheraft, burning for, 64,135, 443 ; 
ond party tics of the clergy, 388; "ii, 64; Addison on, 

on the diminution of their authority (!6 ; liaxter on, Ii7. 
by requiring them to subscribe ar- Witbain, Henry, referred to, 70. 
tides, 397; on Protestant Popery, “ Witnes.s, The,’’ quoted, 228, 481; 
397-8 ; on the right use of national referred to, 461. 
afiSictions, 454 ; on the subordinate Wodrow, Robert, quoteil, ,308 ; rc- 
influcnco of religious tenets, 467; ferred to, 360, 3L1, 312, 318. 
on proselytising, 476; referred to, Wollaston, William, on truth, 31; on 
34, 100, 105, 107, 119, 12<5, 160, innocent pleasures, 424; referred 


239, 276, 281, 379, 444, 456, 468, ! to, 344. 

471, 642. j Women, nervous discasesof, (56 ; ofibui 


Whiston, William, on the character of control the clergy, 389; religious 
Sir Isaac Newton, 46; on the tinii- insanity of, 419. 
dity of Dr S. Clarke, 47 ; on lay Wonder, sentiment of, 68,69. 
theologians, 117 ; opposed the doc- Wontner, ilohn, quoted, 346. 
trine of otcmal torments, 233; his Wood, Anthony, quoted, 147. 
anecdote of Bishop Smalridge, 387; Woodbridge's American Annuls of 
on the demoralising influence of sub- Education referred to, 422. 
scribing articles of faith, 397; on Woods, noise of the, 430,431. 
the Mosaic cosmogony, 648; referred Words govern tho ignorant, 467, 560; 
to, 43, 44, 46. ambiguity of, 227,544-662; change 

Whitby, Dr Daniel, religious opinions of meaning of, 660. 

of, 37, 38. Wordswortli, Williain, quoted on rural 

White, Bishop, on the Sabbath, 207. walks, 432. 
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Wordsworth, Dr Christopher, referred 
to, 3d. 

Work alone forbidden in the Fourth 
Commandment, 542 et teq, ,• mean¬ 
ing of work, 439} Is work on six 
day» eiyoined ? 548. 

Worship, old meaning of the word, 
651; duty of, 169, 228, 344, 490; 
Jewish, 549; heathen, 615. 

-, public, 120, 219,220, 229, 

278, 284, 324, 329, 370, 438, 447, 
,452, 503, 618 ; not enjoined in the 
Fourth Commandment, 542>3, 546-7, 
569; or by Christ, 229 ; suggestions 
fur its improvement, 230 ; music in; 
429,430; opposition by the Church 
■ of Scotland to toleration of the 
practice of it by Dissenters, 315. 


Wortley, Mr, his bill for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, 192; his speech on Sunday- 
trains, 405, 406. 

Wrong and right, 199 <t aeq. 

Youno’s Night Thoughts quoted, 68, 
422. 

Younger, John, on the vital importance 
of the Decalogue, 212. 

Zeal, religious, 366. 

Zoological Gardens, 356. 

Zuinglius on the Lord’s Day, 287, 
484 ; understood and practised the 
principles of religious liberty, 
468. 
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